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The Recreations of Christopher North. 
Three vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1842. 


‘THEsE are in every way remarkable vo- 
lumes, whether regarded as illustrative of the 
character of the writer, or of the tendencies 
of the criticism of the time, to which his in- 
fluence and example have given so general 
and decided a direction. It is not indeed 
easy to say, whether the interest which their 
perusal excites is chiefly to be referred to 
the very singular combination of moral and 
mental powers implied in their composition— 
where qualities which are generally deemed 
incompatible are found to be united in har- 
mony—or to the strong feeling of the influ- 
ence which this combination, expressing 
itself in forms of such originality and power 
as to arrest the attention of literary men, and 
at the same time, to appeal to the ordinary 
tastes and sympathies of the public, by the 
use of instruments at once familiar and power- 
ful, must have exercised upon the taste of 
the time, and the whole tone and spirit of 
our criticism, as well as its form. 

The Essays which are collected in these 
volumes, and which originally appeared in 
a scattered form in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
are now united by a slender tie. They are 
announced as ** The Recreations of Christo- 
pher North.” We need say little, we pre- 
sume, of the imaginary personage who claims 
their authorship, except that, notwithstand- 
ing the palpably incongruous assemblage of 
qualities with which he is invested, such 
are the vivacity and picturesque truth with 
which his sayings and doings have been 
here depicted, that few creatures of the ima- 
gination have succeeded in impressing their 
image on the public with more distinctness 
of portraiture, or a stronger sense of reality. 
Few indeed find any difficulty in calling up 
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| before the mind’s eye, with nearly the same 
| vividness as ihat of an ordinary acquaintance, 
'the image of this venerable eidolon—who 
unites the fire of youth with the wisdom of 
_age, retains an equal interest in poetry, phi- 
'losophy, pugilism, and political economy— 
in short, in all the on-goings of the world 
_around him, in which either matter or spirit 
/have a part; and who passes from a fit of 
‘the gout to a feat of gymnastics, and carries 
i his crutch obviously less for purposes of use 
than of intimidation. Most writers who felt 
that they possessed the power of imaginary 
portrait painting, have been fond of interpos- 
ing such imaginary personages between them- 
selves and the public. So Cervantes bor- 
rows the playful shafis of his kindly satire 
from the quiver of the sage Cid Hamet Ben- 
engeli; Swift launches his more envenomed 
arrows from behind the broad back of Cap- 
tain Lemuel Gulliver; and Sir Walter Scott 
often lingers over the Clutterbucks, Dryas- 
dusts, Tintos, and Pattisons, who were in- 
tended to be the mere heralds and pursui- 
vants of his main pageant, till they became 
leading personages in the procession ;—mak- 
ing the prologue not unfrequently threaten to 
banish the piece itself into a corner. 

These fantastic creations, in a case like 
the present, serve a double purpose. ‘They 
give a unity to detached thoughts and scat- 
tered views, and awaken a kind of personal 
interest on the part of the reader; who, 
although he may have little difficulty in 
detecting the incongruity of some of the 
traits introduced, and easily perceives that 
the portrait is not intended to be received as 
a daguerreviype likeness, for the fidelity of 
which the Sun himself is answerable, yet is 
satisfied that the features of the imaginary 
being whom he contemplates are drawn 
from an original existing in nature; and 
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tional caricature, much of the real mind and 
peculiar character of the writer: —While the 
author himself thus obtains the means of 
giving expression to many things which he 
might have otherwise hesitated to utter with- 
out such a mouthpiece. Nor need the mask 
for this purpose be a very close one. As 
Aristophanes could venture, in the wildest 
days of Athenian democracy, to personate 
and ridicule upon the stage the demagogue 
of the day, with merely the thin disguise 
of a painted face; so a few whimsical and 
grotesque exaggerations superinduced upon 
the true features of the character, are, by a 
kind of tacit understanding between the au- 
thor and the public, held sufficient to per- 
plex the question of identity—to take from 
the imaginary representative all inconvenient 
resemblance to his prototype; and to entitle 
his caprices to that immunity which is con- 
ventionally accorded to the sallies of a mas- 
querade. With these convenient phantasms, 
too, the writer can play as he pleases; 
bringing them prominently forward, or ban- 
ishing them into the background, as occa- 
sion requires. Jn the present case, where 
some startling transition from grave to gay 
is in contemplation—some outburst of a wild 
humour that haply might frighten the groves 
of Academe from their propriety ; some feat 
to be described, more congenial to the wild 
gaiety of youth than to the gravity of Budge 
Doctors of the Stoic fur, ** attired in black, 
sage wisdom’s hue’’—forth steps, insolent 
with animal spirits, and attired in the garb of 
a reality, the joyous apparition. When, on 
the contrary, the writer is to give utterance 
to the lessons of wisdom, to the strains of 
pensive reflexion on the mixed nature of 
man, to the eloquence inspired by strong 
sympathy with all created things—to any 
of those ennobling thoughts, in short, with 
which a good man would fain in life asso- 
ciate his name, and in death his memory— 
then the poet and moralist comes forward to 
speak in his own character—the obedient 
spirit hies to his confine, and Christopher 
subsides into a shadow. 

Considerable changes, we perceive, have 
taken place on these Essays since they first 
appeared in a periodical form. Large re- 
trenchments are here and there perceptible; 
considerable additions have been made in 
others parts; greater rounding and compact- 
ness are generally discernible ;—yet in all, 
essentially—and wisely we think—they re- 
tain their original character. For, unques- 
tionably, not a little of their peculiar charm 








was derived from the contrast between the 
occasional nature of their origin, and the 
depth and permanent importance of the views 
which many of them embodied ;—from ob- 
serving how frequently it happened that 
slight hints, caught up as if by accident, and 
handled in a spirit of sportive dalliance, were 
made by some secret and cunning alchymy 
to change their nature and to expand into 
speculations of deep and wide significance, 
connected with human nature, or the princi- 
ples of poetry and art; and how, from a 
foundation that seemed at first slender and 
unsubstantial, if not mean and misplaced, a 
stately fabric of philosophic truth, studded 
with imagery and stored with wisdom, rose 
before us like a bright and noiseless exhala- 
tion. ‘Thus the sight of a solitary starling, 
among the decaying remains of an old cas- 
tle, is found to lead to a majestic passage on 
Ruins, their deep hold on the imaginative 
mind, and the sources of that influence. 
The note of the cushat, during a walk in the 
depths of a dark and primeval Caledonian 
forest, is the prelude to reflections not less 
striking on the terrors of conscience, and the 
longing after immortality. Under the play- 
ful guise of an eulogy on illicit distillation, 
are insinuated views equally kindly, just, 
and practical, on the character and condition 
of our Highland population ;—while in the 
‘¢ Soliloquy on the Seasons,’’ what a world 
of solemn and touching association lies be- 
neath that covering of wit and humour which 
invests the strain and disguises its deeper 
meaning—like the flicker of a sunbeam on 
the surface, hiding the depth of some peren- 
nial well. 

From this perpetual interchange of humour 
and earnestness, playful trifling and sound 
philosophy, these volumes stimulate the feel- 
ing of curiosity in a highdegree. We soon 
feel that we have resigned ourselves into the 
hands of a companion and guide, the eccen- 
tricities of whose course it is impossible to 
calculate. ‘The line of curves by which 
Sterne illustrates the no-progress of ‘T'ris- 
tram Shandy is its only parallel. Start with 
him from what latitude you may, no one can 


foresee in what zone the excursion is to ter- © 


minate, or through what strange scenes or 
devious wanderings we shall be led. The 
title of the essay, or the’ nature of the sub- 
ject, throws but the feeblest light upon the 
probabilities of its treatment. It is soon per- 
ceived to be not in the least unlikely that a 
criticism on Wordsworth may merge in a 
riotous description of a Highland Still; or 
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that a dinner with Dr. Kitchiner may pro- 
duce discourse that would have more fitly 
graced a banquet with Socrates. Indeed, in 
the perusal of the ‘ Recreations,’’ we can 
scarcely say we are reasonably assured of 
any one thing beforehand; except that in all 
probability every mood of mind in which 
the subject can be viewed will be run through, 
and in quick succession: the note of mirth 
suddenly passing into the mournful, and 
again, by delicate resolution, modulating 
back into the key of cheerfulness. Expe- 
rience soon teaches us that the presiding 
influence under which these volumes were 
composed is Mutability ; and ‘ that nothing 
here long standeth in one sway.’ Often, 
when we have fixed our eyes upon what 
appears to be the veritable form of Tragedy, 
the outlines of the figure begin to tremble 
and waver, till, when they settle themselves 
into shape, we find that, by some mysteri- 
ous ocular deception, we are contemplating 
the features of her comic sister; or while 
we have been listening to the strains of Con- 
templation, suddenly enters, with blithe step 
and changeful vesture, 


“ Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 
Or Laughter holding both his sides.” 


There are some classes of minds to which 
these rapid changes of scale, and this blend- 
ing of different elements within the same 
composition, may appear illegitimate and 
barbarous ;—particularly the department of 
literary criticism. Many seem to think, like 
the French critics and dramatists of another 
day, that humour and pathos cannot dwell 
together in unity, and consequently insist 
on a separate maintenance for those whom 
nature has joined together. A jest jars 
against their sense of propriety. ‘They will 
not allow the even tenor of an argument to 
be quickened even by a flood of humorous 
illustration. With them the course of criti- 
cism must be a kind of royal progress— 
measured and decorous as a Spartan march. 

We are not at present inquiring how far 
in these volumes the transitions from grave 
to gay, and indeed from the extreme of one 
to that of another, may not at times be too 
violent; or whether the writer may not occa- 
sionally have resigned himself too unhesitat- 
ingly to the guidance of that * Friar’s lan- 
tern’”” of wild humours which he follows, 
till he leaves both himself and his readers 
somewhat wide of the mark ;—or may not 
at other times have allowed himself to be 
less inspired, than overmastered, by that pas- 





sion of sympathy with which he regards all 
forms of nature, animate or inanimate; so as 
on the one hand to accumulate, with a waste- 
ful excess, the materials of the ludicrous; 
and on the other to give vent to his strong 
sensibilities in words and images too glow- 
ing for the cooler temperament of his read- 
ers—unprepared for such rapidity of transi- 
tion between the extremes of contradictory 
emotion. On these points, opinions wiil 
probably remain much divided in regard to 
these ‘* Recreations:"’ they are certain, in 
fact, to differ, according to the varying dis- 
positions and susceptibilities of the reader: 
one person, from habit and education, pre- 
ferring the so-called classic style of criti- 
cism, which views every essay as a treatise 
to be composed in one key, and according 
to rules of rigorous deduction ; another lean- 
ing more towards the romantic, by admitting 
the blending of many elements, and employ- 
ing without scruple the agency of the ima- 
gination, or of the sportive faculty of humour, 
even in addressing the reason. But surely, 
in any view, that principle must be errone- 
ous which would exclude from the criticism 
of poetry and art—or from those views and 
observations on life, and character, and 
morals, which are generally, though rather 
vaguely, classified under the term Essays— 
a wide field of humour, an extensive range 
of excursive fancy, and a union of the comic 
and serious elements, such as meet us daily 
in every scene of life itself. 

In poetical creation, even the sternest and 
most formal of critics admit the legitimacy of 
such a union. Dr. Johnson, however little 
he may have extended the rule in practice to 
his own critical investigations, fully recog- 
nised its application to the dramatic repre- 
sentation of characters and events. No one 
saw or felt more strongly the absurdity of 
that contracted view of tragedy, and its aim 
and instruments, which excluded from its 
province the resources of the comic, the low, 
or even the common, and which reduced to 
one regular and conventional march, the 
desultory and unequal movements of that 
world of life, “* where good and evil, joy and 
sorrow, are mingled in endless variety of pro- 
portion, and innumerable modes of combina- 
tion ;’’—where the most startling extremes 
are constantly meeting each other face to 
face—** in which at the same time the revel- 
ler is hasting to his wine, and the mourner 
burying his friend.”* No one has more 


* Johnson’s Preface to Shakspeare. 
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completely proved the justice of transferring 
to poetry combinations found so effective in 
life itself; or more triumphantly vindicated 
the success of the union as displayed in the 
creations of Shakspeare. ‘* Whatever,” says 
he, ‘* be his purpose, whether to gladden or 
depress, or to conduct the story without 
vehemence or emotion, through tracts of 
easy and familiar dialogue, he never fails to 
attain that purpose: as he commands us, we 
Jaugh or mourn, or sit silent with quiet ex- 
pectation, in tranquillity without indiffer- 
ence.” 

But if this be so, is not much of the same 
latitude and variety of view which is here 
conceded to poetical and imaginative crea- 
tions, to be admitted also as legitimate in the 
critical estimate of such productions? Will 
not the province of high and original criti- 
cism be enlarged by recognizing in the critic 
a right to deal with them in the same plastic 
spirit in which they were conceived ?—To 
arrest and pour out with a congenial warmth 
and homely strength of expression, the shift- 
ing feelings—elevated, pathetic, or ludicrous 
—which present themselves to a many-sided 
mind, in the contemplation of a great work 
of art, as in the observation of nature? 

No doubt, this variable and imaginative 
style may be unsuited to formal treatises, 
and systems of criticism, of poetry or art. 
When the main object is to arrange and sys- 
tematize long-established results; to present 
these in a compact shape; to compile a 
Hand-Book of Criticism for everyday use, 
we grudge every excursion of fancy, and 
press on ‘as one who bates not till his jour- 
ney’s end.’’ The goal being plain from the 
first, the object is to make the highway to it 
as short and smooth as possible. But it is 
otherwise with the non inventa sed qux- 
renda:—W here criticism comes to deal with 
new products of imagination; to sound and 
fathom the currents and tendencies of a new 
literature, springing up out of the changing 
aspects of things; to point out the mode of its 
growth, the probability of its direction; its 
relation to that which preceded it ;—in what 
respects it is the independent expression of the 
individual mind, in what the result of a mere 
social necessity; what in it is likely to be 
permanent and unchangeable—what the mere 
reflection of temporary tastes and fashions 
and prejudices, soon to be superseded by 
other modes, as transitory, in their turn;— 
fully to perform this task, criticism must be 
indulged with a Poetry no less than a PAi- 
losophy. Not breadth of view alone, or 





clear logical deduction, but deep and lumi- 
nous insight into men, is necessary; the 
critic must not only look around, but into, 
and even beyond the things with which he 
deals. He must strive to penetrate the true 
nature of that complex and perplexing whole 
which he contemplates; not by the mere 
application of the judgment and the reason- 
ing faculties, which will at best furnish him 
only with its outward measurement and pro- 
portions, but by flashing upon it also the light 
of imagination, nay, testing it at times in the 
fire of ridicule and playful wit—till, under 
the influence of so many combined forces, 
its true essence is yielded up, and its vital 
spirit apprehended. 

Hence, almost all our great or original 
criticism has been the production either of 
poets, or of those who, though they never 
‘*penned their inspiration,’ had in them 
much that was akin to poetry. It is by such 
discoverers that the first meridians are drawn 
across the map, and the first passage made 
into unexplored climes. Afterwards the new 
country is soon occupied, and its cultivation 
or further survey may be safely committed 
to inferior hands. Judgment, scholarship, 
patient study of prior models, will do much 
where the great landmarks have been once 
set up by minds of inventive power; but 
when the path was first to be sought through 
the wilderness, imagination and sympathy, 
the main constituents of genius, were neces- 
sary to raise the critic to something of the 
level of the poet, and enable him ‘* to see as 
from a tower the end of all.” 

We believe, then, that it is to those think- 
ers who have approached the criticism of 
poetry or art, in this spirit—and have viewed 
the great productions of literature, not as 
mere combinations of dead elements, joined 
together by dexterous apposition, but as so 
many living forms, in which the spirit of hu- 
manity, under a divine guidance, has found 
expression—and have applied to the study 
and appreciation of these, the same variety 
of view and range of emotion which they 
would have permiited to themselves in po- 
etical representation—that most of what is 
original or valuable in our criticism is to be 
traced. 

It will perhaps be said, that though this 
may be true as a general principle, the objec- 
tion, in this case, lies rather to its applica- 
tion; that, on the one hand, the test of the 
ludicrous, as applied to the criticism of litera- 
ture, is too systematically employed, and 
urged beyond its due bounds; and, on the 
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other, that the opposite feeling of admiration 
and reverence which great works awaken in 
the minds of poetical spirits, though vivify- 
ing the composition with the eloquence of 
conviction, is apt to overpower the judgment, 
and to result in vague eulogy rather than dis- 
criminating criticism. Either would be a 
formidable objection if it existed; and we 
are prepared to expect, that to some minds 
both may seem apparent in these volumes. 
To our own, it appears very plain that the 
two charges in a great measure neutralize 
each other—that they are, in fact, inconsis- 
tent in their nature; and that in neither case 
does there exist any substantial ground of 
objection. 

If, indeed, the writer of these volumes had 
applied his power of presenting what he 
pleases in the most irresistibly comic light, 
to things which, either in nature or art, should 
be exempt from ridicule, we should be the 
last to vindicate such a perversion of talent. 
But from this charge he is completely free. 
Those feelings which the human heart con- 
secrate as holy, are sacred to him. Religion, 
love, honour, self-devotion—all the charities 
of the soul—are cherished and embalmed by 
him in words of music. In no instance, so 
far as we are aware, is that which is truly 
good or great presented by him under a 
ludicrous point of view. Even in dealing 
with the great creations of art, the same feel- 
ing of veneration is perceptible. When he 
seeks to fathom their spirit, or explain their 
structure, the reverence of his words denotes 
his consciousness that a certain sacredness 
resides within. But all compositions in 
poetry and art are not great compositions; 
few, indeed, are entitled to the name, though 
they may have enjoyed a wide popularity, 
and perhaps may have been entitled to it. 
Nor are even those which may be justly in- 
cluded in the class of great works, without 
flaws and blemishes, some of which strike 
deep into, and deform their whole structure. 
But more particularly among the productions 
of our own age, or of a comparatively recent 
date, how strangely mingled in general are 
great beauties with great faults ;—strange 
misconceptions of human nature as a whole, 
with partial exhibitions, which are both true 
and beautiful; or limited and exclusive views 
as to the nature of poetry or art, leading to 
erroneous, though often ingenuous and plausi- 
ble theories of style—affectation, mannerism, 
monotony of execution. Are such composi- 


tions, powerful, brilliant—or better than bril- 
liant, it may be—to be entitled to the same 
1* 





immunities as those which we accord to the 
great poets of antiquity, or the elder worthies 
of our own country—* the dead but sceptred 
sovereigns, who still rule our spirits from 
their urns?” The thing, if it were desirable, 
would be impossible; for by no effort can 
we invest the present with the same feeling 
of reverence with which we regard the past. 
Let their force, then, their freedom of move- 
ment, their beauty,* be admitted, in a spirit 
of generous acknowledgment; but let their 
affectations, either in thought or style, their 
perverse theories, their false vehemence, their 
philosophical commonplaces, their occasional 
gross ignorance of human nature, be exposed 
with the same openness and candour. And 
how is this to be best done, if not by direct- 
ing against them the same weapon by which 
in real life such follies most effectually are 
exposed? Against a grave argument address- 
ed to a man’s follies or prejudices, some show 
of argument can always be opposed; some- 
times, in the opinion of others, the party 
challenged may even leave the field a victor; 
but present the obnoxious weakness in its 
naked absurdity, surround it with all its 
comic accessories, cover it with a pile of 
ludicrous absurdity—and it shall go hard but 
that conviction will be produced, if not in his 
own mind, at least in those of all who wit- 
ness the gentle Passage of Arms. 

He who does this, as it is done occasion- 
ally in these volumes, and still more so in 
other compositions of the same kind, (not 
included here—only, we hope, because they 
are reserved for a Second Series,) does an 
essential service to literature. A bold and 
sweeping application of ridicule does more 
to clear it of false taste, conceit, or exaggera- 
tion, than all the sapping and mining of sub- 
tle argument, or logical deduction, could ever 
effect. Let us make sure that the subject is 
one which deserves ridicule; that we are not 
presumptuously pointing our shafts against 
mail of proof, from which they will recoil 
upon ourselves; but, that being once ascer- 
tained, why should not our criticism avail 
itself of all the resources of ludicrous combi- 
nation ;—that weapon which in society itself. 
and in the dealings of man with man, is 
found, like the dagger of mercy in the days 
of chivalry, to be the shortest, sharpest, and 
most conclusive end of strife? 

Does the power of this weapon, or the 
consciousness of the effect with which it can 
be wielded, lead necessarily, or even proba- 
bly, to its abuse? We do not well see why 
it should be so; for, in general, the very 
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minds in which the sense of the comic most 
readily arises, are those which are the first 
to appreciate the solemn, the sublime, or the 
profound. For both spring from one power, 
and rapidity of apprehension, which, in its 
own nature, embraces all the elements of 
nature with indifference; and though, like 
streams which have flowed from a common 
fountain, they in some cases diverge widely 
enough, so as never again to be brought 
within the same range of vision; yet, in 
other and happier instances, they flow on in 
channels which run side by side, and which, 
by a thousand currents on the surface or 
underneath, are perpetually intermingling 
their waters. But, as the best practical refu- 
tation of such belief, we would ask with con- 
fidence, in the present case, whether the 
author’s almost unequalled command of the 
humorous and the ludicrous, has tended in 
any degree to impair his sensibility to what 
is really elevated or poetical? or, whether 
the consciousness of his power of ridicule 
has led him to use it tyrannously or like a 
giant? Has its tendency been to convert 
the writer into a critical Dragon, treating the 
field of literature as a province bound to sup- 
ply him with an annual contingent of youth- 
ful victims ? 

On the contrary, towards true poetry, or 
even the very germs and indications of poet- 
ry—and towards all who cultivate it in sin- 
cerity and truth, however unknown to fame, 
or of however little mark or likelihood— 
there never, perhaps, was criticism so indul- 
gent and encouraging. Justly is he entitled 
to the praise he claims for himself, of ** guard- 
ing from mildew the laurels on the brow of 
the Muses’ sons. If, amidst the noisy Babel 
of ephemeral strains which assails his ear, 
he catches the melody of the simplest verse 
that embodies in truthful words a true emo- 
tion, he does not willingly let it die. It is 
to him a labour of love to preserve it, to 
prolong its echo into the world; to find for 
it, by graceful and kindly introduction, * fit 
audience, and that not few.’? And where 
beauties are seen struggling with faults, but 
a true poetical instinct is nevertheless per- 
ceptible under the false taste with which it 
is superficially encrusted, or errors of theo- 
retical belief with which circumstances and 
education have encumbered it; while he 
pours out upon the latter a merciless flood 
of merriment, that compels even the subject 
of the criticism, like one of the spellbound 
dancers under the influence of Oberon’s horn, 
to join in the infectious laugh against him- 
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self, with what a tolerant and gentle spirit 
does he at the same time recognize and point 
out to others those redeeming traits of genius 
with which these blemishes are associated, 
and lend his aid to the young poet as he 
climbs *¢ with difficulty and labour hard’’ 
the steep of fame. A momentary burst of a 
more truculent character—a quos ego—may 
escape him, when, on the strength of a little 
good-natured commendation bestowed on a 
copy of verses, some young bard will insist 
on rushing before the public with an impo- 
tent octavo ; or when another, quietly appro- 
priating the praise received as a matter of 
right, flings back the good advices he had 
received along with it in the face of the critic ; 
but even these displays of presumption or 
petulance do not long ruffle the temper of his 
mind, or materially affect the tenor of the 
criticism. We are told it was not always 
so—and some imperfect recollections of our 
own, point back to times when offences 
against the code of good feeling and good 
taste did not escape so easily ; but years and 
experience have in this case produced their 
usual effect, in softening down those early 
asperities. For, as we grow older, the know- 
ledge of the pain which even one harsh word 
ean inflict on a sensitive mind, seeking, after 
the best of its ability, to win respect from 
the respected, perpetually gives us pause ; 
and makes us hesitate to employ the lan- 
guage of censure even where conscience tells 
us the censure would be just. In criticism, 
as in other things, the views we form and 
express after the close of our Eighth lustre, 
are widely different from those we took 
under the consulship of Plancus. 

The absence of another element which is 
too apt to trouble our views of literature, is 
remarkable in these volumes. It is true that 
political feeling, whatever may be the extent 
to which, in such a country as Great Britain, 
it must always affect society, now mingles 
far less than it did with the criticism of litera- 
ture. ‘The courtesies of honourable warfare, 
at least, are generally observed ; and not un- 
frequently, nor ungenerously, is the tribute 
of praise paid to the successful efforts of a 
political antagonist. But in the criticism of 
these volumes, and of those kindred essays 
to which we have alluded, there is not only 
nothing harsh or unkind towards those of 
opposite sentiments; but, we might more 
truly say, an absolute negation of the very 
feeling of political difference. Genius is 
revered and embraced as of no party; for 
the domain of poetry is here regarded as a 
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peaceful and hallowed ground—a Gotfes- 
acker where, if nowhere else on this side of 
time, politics may cease from troubling, and 
the agitation of alienating questions may be 
at rest—and contending parties may lower 
and fold their banners as if beneath the roof 
of a common sanctuary, or above some 
honoured and lamented grave. 

Thus much for the spirit in which these 
observations on art and literature are com- 
posed. As little foundation is there, we think, 
for the other supposition, that the criticism 
they contain is exaggerated in its praise or 
censure, unaccompanied with definite rea- 
sons, or leading to no sufficiently tangible 
result. Indeed, as regards the contents of 
these volumes, and generally all the dater 
criticisms of the same writer, the supposition 
would be eminently inapplicable. In the 
paper entitled, ** An hour’s talk on Poetry,” 
the manner in which the works of the great 
poets of the present age are dealt with, in 
considering the question whether any of them 
have produced a work entitled to be called a 
a great poem, sufficiently shows with what 
discrimination of good and bad—of perform- 
ance and failure—the claims of contemporary 
genius are estimated. But, above all, the 
manner in which the critic deals with Words- 
worth, is in itself a sufficient refutation of 
the idea of that indiscriminating style of 
criticism which can see no blemish in a fa- 
vourite, as it can recognize no merit in an 
opponent. No one has laboured so assid- 
uously as the author of these Recreations in 
the task of the conversion of the public 
mind, first to tolerate, and at last to admire, 
Wordsworth. His earliest efforts were di- 
rected to open the eyes of his countrymen to 
the deep meaning of his poetry, avoiding as 
it did all the ordinary and popular means of 
excitement, and to attune their ears to its 
solemn and soothing harmonies. He states 
no more than the simple truth, when he says, 
with a just pride in having achieved what he 
believes to be a high and useful end, that 
he has been the means of diffusing Words- 
worth’s poetry not only over this island, but 
the furthest dependencies of the British em- 
pire, and throughout the states of America. 
‘¢ Many thousands,”’ he adds, ** have owed 
to us their emancipation from the prejudices 
against it under which they had wilfully re- 
mained ignorant of it for many years; and 
we have instructed as many more, whose 
hearts were free, how to look on it with 
those eyes of love which alone can discover 
the beautiful. Communications have been 





made to us from across the Atlantic and from 
the heart of India—from the occident and 
orient—thanking us for having vindicated 
and extended the fame of the best of our 
living bards, till the name of Wordsworth 
has become a household word on the Mis- 
sissippi and the Ganges. It would have been 
so had we never been born, but not so soon.”’ 
But as it was the labour of his earlier years 
to teach the public to understand and admire 
this great poet, so it becomes the duty of his 

maturer age to take care that the admiration 
which he has thus been the main cause of 
instilling into the public mind, shall prove 
not a blind idolatry, but a discriminating de- 
votion. Accordingly, with the respect due 
to great ability employed in the cause of 
virtue for upwards of half a century, yet 
with the candour and dignified sincerity with 
which one man of genius ought to deal with 
another, he points out, in the course of these 
volumes, not a few defects of omission and 
commission in the works of this great artist: 
sometimes, indeed, as in the instance we are 
about to quote, where he ventures to bring 
into question Wordsworth’s claim to the 
character of a religious poet in the Christian 
sense, and censures, in the ** Excursion,” 
the absence of any thing beyond a kind of 
natural-religious creed—such as might have 
been entertained under a system of refined 
mythologies—or at best (to quote an expres- 
sion of Bentham,) a species of poetical 
Church-of-Englandism;—in a manner so 
plain and uncompromising as may not un- 
likely appear startling, as it certainly will be 
new to the students of Wordsworth; the 
religious character of his inspiration having 
been always taken for granted as one of 
those bases upon which all argumennt as to 
his merits must proceed. We are not pre- 
pared to say that we as yet fully acquiesce 
in the remarks we are about to quote; but 
believing that they must have proceeded from 
deep consideration of the subject—and com- 
ing, as they do, from a mind certainly not 
disposed to regard the poetry of Words- 
worth, or its influences, in an unfavourable 
spirit, we extract the passage as one well 
worthy of mature study on the part of his 
warmest admirers :— 


‘‘ Among the great living poets, Words- 
worth is the one whose poetry is to us the 
most inexplicable—with all our reverence 
for his transcendent genius, we do not fear 
to say the most open to the most serious 
charges—on the score of its religion. From 
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the first line of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ to the 
last of the ‘ Excursion,’ it is avowedly one 
system of thought and feeling, embracing his 
experiences of human life, and his medita- 
tions on the moral government of this world. 
The human heart—the human mind—the 
human soul—to use his own fine words—is 
‘the haunt and main region of his song.’ 
There are few, perhaps none of our affec- 
tions—using that term in its largest sense— 
which have not been either slightly touched 
upon, or fully treated, by Wordsworth. In 
his poetry, therefore, we behold an image of 
what, to his eye, appears to be human life. 
Is there, or is there not, some great and 
lamentable defect in that image, marring 
both the truth and beauty of the representa- 
tion? We think there is—and that it lies in 
his Religion. 

‘‘In none of Wordsworth’s poetry, pre- 
vious to his ‘ Excursion,’ is there any allu- 
sion made, except of the most trivial and 
transient kind, to Revealed Religion. He 
certainly cannot be called a Christian poet. 
The hopes that lie beyond the grave—and 
the many holy and awful feelings in which 
on earth these hopes are enshrined and fed— 
are rarely if ever part of the character of 
any of the persons—male or female—old or 
young—brought before us in his beautiful 
Pastorals. Yet all the most interesting and 
affecting ongoings of this life are exquisitely 
delineated—and innumerable of course are 
the occasions on which, had the thoughts 
and feelings of revealed religion been in 
Wordsworth’s heart during the hours of in- 
spiration—and he often has written like a 
man inspired—they must have found expres- 
sion in his strains; and the personages, 
humble or high, that figure in his represen- 
tations, would have been, in their joys or 
their sorrows, their temptations and their 
trials, Christians. But most assuredly this 
is not the case; the religion of this great 
Poet—in all his poetry published previous 
to the * Excursion’—is but the ‘ Religion of 
the Woods.’ 

‘‘In the ‘ Excursion,’ his religion is brought 
forward—prominently and conspicuously— 
in many elaborate dialogues between Priest, 
Pedlar, Poet, and Solitary. And avery high 
religion it often is; but is it Christianity? 
No—it is not. There are glimpses given of 
some of the Christian doctrines; just as if 
the various philosophical disquisitions, in 
which the Poem abounds, would be imper- 
fect without some allusion to the Christian 
creed. ‘The interlocutors—eloquent as they 





all are—say but litle on that theme; nor do 
they show—if we except the Priest--much 
interest in it—any solicitude; they may all, 
for any thing that appears to the contrary, 
be deists. 

‘‘ Now, perhaps, it may be said that 
Wordsworth was deterred from entering on 
such a theme by the awe of his spirit. But 
there is no appearance of this having been 
the case in any one single passage in the 
whole poem. Nor could it have been the 
ease with such a man—a man privileged, by 
the power God has bestowed upon him, to 
speak unto all the nations of the earth, on 
all themes, however high and holy, which 
the children of men can feel and understand. 
Christianity, during almost all their disqui- 
sitions, lay in the way of all the speakers, as 
they kept journeying among the hills. 


‘On man, on nature, and on human life, 
Musing in solitude !’ 


But they, one and all, either did not perceive 
it, or perceiving it, looked upon it with a 
cold and indifferent regard, and passed by 
into the poetry breathing from the dewy 
woods, or lowering from the cloudy skies. 
Their talk is of * Palmyra central, in the 
desert,’ rather than of Jerusalem. On the 
mythology of the Heathen much beautiful 
poetry is bestowed, but none on the theology 
of the Christian. . . . 

‘* This omission is felt the more deeply — 
the more sadly—from such introduction as 
there is of Christianity ; for one of the books 
of the * Excursion’ begins with a very long, 
and a very noble eulogy on the Church 
Establishment in England. How happened 
it that he who pronounced such eloquent 
panegyric—that they who so devoutly in- 
clined their ear to imbibe it—should have 
been all contented with 

‘ That basis laid, these principles of faith 
Announced,’ 
and yet throughout the whole course of their 
discussions, before and after, have forgotten 
apparently that there was either Christianity 
or a Christian Church in the world? 

‘*We do not hesitate to say, that the 
thoughtful and sincere student of this great 
poet’s works, must regard such omission— 
such inconsistency or contradiction—with 
more than the pain of regret; for there is no 
relief afforded to our defrauded hearts from 
any quarter to which wecan look. A pledge 
has been given, that all the powers and pri- 
vileges of a Christian poet shall be put forth 
and exercised for our behoof—for our delight 
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and instruction; all other poetry is to sink | 


away before the heavenly splendour; Ura- 
nia, ora greater muse, is invoked; and after 
all this solemn, and more than solemn pre- 
paration made for our initiation into the mys- 
teries, we are put off with a well-merited 
encomium on the Church of England, from 
Bishop to Curate inclusive; and though we 
have much fine poetry, and some high 
philosophy, it would puzzle the most in- 
genious to detect much, or any, Christian 
religion. s . . 4 

‘¢ This utter absence of Revealed Religion, 
where it ought to have been all-in-all—for in 
such trials in real Jife it is all-in-all, or we 
regard the existence of sin or sorrow with 
repugnance——shocks far deeper feelings with- 
in us than those of taste; and throws over 
the whole poem to which the tale of Mar- 
garet belongs, an unhappy suspicion of hol- 
lowness and insincerity in that poetical reli- 
gion which at the best is a sorry substitute 
indeed for the light that is from heaven. 
Above all, it flings, as indeed we have inti- 
mated, an air of absurdity over the orthodox 
Church-of-Englandism—for once to quote a 
not inexpressive barbarism of Bentham— 
which every now and then breaks out either 
in passing compliment—-amounting to but a 
bow—or in eloquent laudation, during which 
the poet appears to be prostrate on his knees. 
He speaks nobly of cathedrals, and minsters, 
and so forth, reverendly adorning all the 
land; but in none—no, not one of the houses 
of the humble, the hovels of the poor into 
which he takes us—is the religion preached 
in those cathedrals and minsters, and chant- 
ed in prayer to the pealing organ, represent- 
ed as the power that in peace supports the 
roof-tree, lightens the hearth, and is the 
guardian, the tutelary spirit of the lowly 
dwelling. Can this be right? Impossible. 
And when we find the Christian religion 
thus excluded from Poetry, otherwise as 
good as ever was produced by human genius, 
what are we to think of the Poet, and of the 
world of thought and feeling, fancy and ima- 
gination, in which he breathes, nor fears to 
declare to all men that he believes himself to 
be one of the order of the High Priests of 
nature !”’ 


So far, indeed, from being of too vague 
and generalizing a kind, we should rather 
say that the character of the criticism con- 
tained in these volumes and similar essays, 
is mainly distinguished from the greater 
part of the popular criticism of the day, by 





its combination of analyses of parts, often 
very detailed, with general views as to the 
plan and spirit of the work reviewed.  In- 
deed its minute dissection of particular pas- 
sages, both as to thought and diction, carries 
us back to the school of Johnson and Addi- 
son, rather than to our own time. In criti- 
cism, as in political opinion, and in many 
other speculative questions, there seems to 
be a periodical oscillation; and in propor- 
tion to the height to which the pendulum 
had been carried on the one side, is the 
force of its recoiling impulse towards the 
other. ‘The grasp and comprehension of 
Dr. Johnson’s mind, no doubt, prevented 
him from yielding too much to the current 
which had then set in favour of mere verbal 
criticism; and though we may often think 
that his principles of criticism were too pure- 
ly rationalizing, and his sympathies with 
the higher efforts of the imagination cold 
and unimpassioned, yet he certainly com- 
bines, in a manner which, we think, would 
at the present day be well worthy of imita- 
tion, the criticism of generals with particu- 
lars. But with Johnson the manly and phi- 
losophic criticism of the last century may be 
said to close. After him it took the direc- 
tion of mere judgments of detail—examina- 
tions of fragmentary passages—censures of 
broken metaphors—eulogies of mere polish 
and correctness of expression—till all sym- 
pathy with a happy daring, either in design 
or execution, disappeared. ‘The evil having 
thus reached an extreme, it was natural that 
the tendency towards an opposite system 
should be carried too far. It has been usual 
to ascribe that greater latitude of view and 
warmth of tone which characterizes the eri- 
ticism of the nineteenth century, to the influ- 
ence of Germany; but although the spirit of 
our criticism was unquestionably materially 
influenced, at a later period, by the study of 
German literature, we are convinced that, in 
its origin, it owed little or nothing to that 
source. In truth, in both countries the 
change took place about the same time, and 
was owing to the same cause, viz. the natu- 
ral reaction which followed against an effete 
and worn-out system. In the commence- 
ment, the change was certainly most bene- 
ficial to literature. ‘The point of view from 
which we were taught to regard the produc- 
tions of poetry and art was raised; while, at 
the same time, it was not sublimated to such 
an extent as to render every thing misty and 
indistinet, or to substitute for a criticism 
dealing with the common feelings that inter- 
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est humanity, the vapours of a shadowy sys- 
tem of metaphysics. But by degrees it was 
found to be much easier to deal with these 
generalities and abstractions, than to descend 
to particulars;—to frame a theory, or write 
a philosophical essay having the slenderest 
application to the case in hand, than to direct 
the criticism to the real appreciation of the 
work to be reviewed. ‘The poet or the au- 
thor seemed to disappear entirely from the 
scene; leaving nothing behind but a cloudy 
background, on which might be traced a 
magnified image of the reviewer. At best, 


our criticism became in a great measure 


limited to some sketch of the general design 
of the work, and its relation to the particular 
theory patronized for the time by the critic ; 
often praising or blaming empirically, and 
without statement of reasons at all; and 
generally without any due thought bestowed 
upon this inquiry—whether upon any the- 
ory or upon any plan whatever, the execu- 
tion of the work was careful, classical, and 
compact: or, on the contrary, slovenly, dis- 
jointed, inharmonious, or even ungramma- 
tical. 

We do not here mean to say that our 
Periodical Criticism has not been distin- 
guished by many admirable exceptions from 
this general censure,—we shall not at pre- 
sent indicate particularly where they are to 
be found,—but we are satisfied that, as ap- 
plied to much of the criticism of our last 
decennium, the remark is just. Now, to this 
system of general blame and praise, unac- 


companied by a due application of critical | 


particulars, the practice of the writer of these 
Recreations stands completely opposed. Wit- 
ness the following observations, which form 
the commencement of a very beautiful paper, 
entitled, ** A Few Words on Thomson :’— 


‘'Thomson’s genius does not so ofien de- 
light us by exquisite minute touches in the 
description of nature as that of Cowper. It 
loves to paint on a great scale, and to dash 
objects off sweepingly by bold strokes— 
such, indeed, as have almost alw ays distin- 
guished the mighty masters of the lyre and 
the rainbow. Cowper sets nature before 
your eyes—Thomson before your imagina- 
tion. Which do you prefer? Both. Be as- 

sured that both poets had pored night and 
day upon her—in all her aspects—and that 
she had revealed herself fully to both. But 
they, in their religion, elected different modes 
of worship—and both were worthy of the 
mighty mother. In one mood of mind we 
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love Cowper best, in another Thomson 
Sometimes the Seasons are almost a ‘l'ask— 
and sometimes the ‘l'ask is out of Season. 
There is delightful distinctness in all the 
pictures of the Bard of Olney—glorious 
gloom or glimmer in most of those of the 
Bard of Ednam. Cowper paints trees— 
Thomson woods. ‘Thomson paints, in a 
few wondrous lines, rivers from source to 
sea, like the mighty Burrampooter—Cow- 
per, in many no very wondrous lines, bright- 
ens up one bend of a stream, or awakens our 
fancy to the murmur of some single water- 
fall. Buta truce to antithesis—a deceptive 
style of criticism—and see how ‘Thomson 
sings of Snow. Why, in the following lines, 
as well as Christopher North in his Winter 
Rhapsody— 

‘The cherish’d fields 
Put on their winter-robe of purest white, 
’*Tis brightness all; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current.’ 


Nothing can be more vivid. ’Tis of the na- 
ture of an ocular spectrum. 

‘‘Here is a touch like one of Cowper’s. 
Note the beauty of the epithet ‘brown,’ 
where all that is motionless is white— 


‘The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants.’ 


That one word proves the poet. Does it 
not? 

‘¢ The entire description from which these 
two sentences are selected by memory—a 
critic you may always trust to—is admira- 
ble; except in one or two places where 
‘Thomson seems to have striven to be strong- 
ly pathetic, and where he seems to us to have 
overshot his mark, and to have ceased to be 
perfectly natural. ‘Thus— 


‘ Drooping, the ox 
Stands cover’d o’er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of ail his toil.’ 


‘The image of the ox is as good as pos- 
sible. We see him, and could paint him in 
oils. But, to our mind, the notion of his 
‘demanding the fruit of all his toils’—to 
which we freely acknowledge the worthy 
animal was well entitled—sounds, as it is 
here expressed, rather fantastical. Call it 
doubtful—for Jemmy was never utterly in 
the wrong in any sentiment. Again— 


‘ The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening earth, 
With looks of dumb despair.’ 


The second line is perfect; but the Ettrick 
Shepherd agreed with us—one night at Am- 
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brose’s——that the third was not quite right. 
Sheep, he agreed with us, do not deliver 
themselves up to despair under any circum- 
stances; and here Thomson transferred what 
would have been his own feeling in a corres- 
ponding condition, to animals who dreadless- 
ly follow their instincts. ‘Thomson redeems 
himself in what immediately succeeds— 
‘Then, sad dispersed, 
Dig for the wither’d herb through heaps of snow.’ 


For, as they disperse, they do look very sad 
—and no doubt are so; but had they been in 
despair, they would not so readily, and con- 
stantly, and uniformly, and successfully, have 
taken to the digging, but whole flocks had 
perished. ad Me ° 

‘‘Did you ever see water beginning to 
change itself into ice? Yes. ‘Then try to 
describe the sight. Success in that trial 
will prove you a poet. People do_not prove 
themselves poets only by writing long poems. 
A line—two words—may show that they 
are the Muse’s sons. How exquisitely does 
Burns picture to our eyes moonlight water 
undergoing an ice-change? 


‘The chilly frost beneath the silver beam, 

Crept gently crusting o’er the glittering stream !’ 
Thomson does it with an almost finer spirit 
of perception—or conception—or memory— 
or whatever else you choose to call it; for 
our part, we call it genius— 

‘ An icy gale, oft shifting, o’er the pool 


Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrests the bickering stream.’ 


And afterwards, having frozen the entire 
stream into a ‘ crystal pavement,’ how strong- 
ly doth he conclude thus— 


* The whole imprison’d river growls below.’ 


Here, again, ’tis pleasant to see the peculiar 
genius of Cowper contrasted with that of 
Thomson. The gentle Cowper delighting, 
for the most part, in tranquil images—for his 
life was past amidst tranquil nature; the 
enthusiastic ‘Thomson, more pleased with 
images of power. Cowper says— 
*On the flood, 
Indurated and fixed, the snowy weight 


Lies undissolved, while silently beneath, 
And unperceived the current steals away. * * 


‘* All those children of the Pensive Public 
who have been much at school, know Thom- 
son’s description of the wolvés among the 
Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenees, 


‘Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave! 
Burning for blood, bony and gaunt and grim,’ &c. 





The first fifteen lines are equal to any thing 
in the whole range of English descriptive 
poetry; but the last ten are positively bad. 
Here they are— 


‘The godlike face of man avails him nought! 

Even beauty, force divine! at whose bright glance 

The generous lion stands in soften’d gaze, 

Now bleeds, a hapless undistinguish’d prey. 

But if, apprized of the severe attack, 

The country be shut up, lured by the scent, 

On churchyard drear, (inhuman to relate !) 

The disappointed prowlers fall, and dig 

The shrouded body from the grave; o’er which, 

Mix’d with foul shades and frighted ghosts, they 
howl.’ 


Wild beasts do not like the look of the hu- 
man eye—they think us ugly customers, 
and sometimes stand shilly-shallying in our 
presence, in an awkward but alarming atti- 
tude, of hunger mixed with fear. A single 
wolf seldom or never attacks aman. He 
cannot stand the face. But a person would 
need to have a godlike face indeed to terrify 
therewith an army of wolves some thousand 
strong. It would be the height of presump- 
tion in any man, though beautiful as Moore 
thought Byron, to attempt it. Ifso, then 


‘The godlike face of man avails him nought,’ 


is, under the circumstances, ludicrous. Still 
more so is the trash about ‘ beauty, force 
divine!’ It is too much to expect of an army 
of wolves some thousand strong, ‘ and hun- 
gry as the grave,’ that they should all fall 
down on their knees before a sweet morsel 
of flesh and blood, merely because the young 
lady was so beautiful that she might have 
sat to Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence for a frontis- 
piece to Mr. Watts’s Souvenir. ’Tis all 
stuff, too, about the generous lion standing 
in softened gaze at beauty’s bright glance. 
True, he has been known to look with a 
certain sort of soft surliness upon a pretty 
Caffre girl, and to walk past without eating 
her—but simply because, an hour or two 
before, he had dined on a Hottentot Venus. 
The secret lay not in his heart, but in his 
stomach, Still the notion is a popular one, 
and how exquisitely has Spenser changed it 
into the divinest poetry in the character of 
the attendant lion of 


‘ Heavenly Una, with her milkwhite lamb !” 


But Thomson, so far from making poetry of 
it in this passage, has vulgarized and blurred 
by it the natural and inevitable emotion of 
terror and pity. Famished wolves howking 
up the dead is a dreadful image—but ‘ nhu- 
man to relate,’ is not an expression heavily 
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laden with meaning; and the sudden, abrupt, 
violent, and, as we feel, unnatural introduc- 
tion of ideas purely superstitious, at the close, 
is revolting, and miserably mars the terrible 
truth.” 


The homeliness of some of the illustra- 
tions and expressions in the preceding pas- 
sage, will enable the reader to form some 
idea of the very singular style of these Re- 
creations—illustrating the grandest objects 
by the most familiar, and, by its homeliness, 
perplexing critics. ‘This imbroglio appears 
of course still more conspicuous and even 
startling, in those papers where the writer 
abandons himself with less restraint to the 
comic vein. Side by side with the most 
fancifully beautiful illustrations, or following 
close on some passage of poetic and musical 
diction, comes some picture most prosaically 
ludicrous—-some slang phrase of the day— 
some quotation, how changed from its ori- 
ginal application!—or some Scotch expres- 
sion, tempting to the writer by its graphic 
force and the comic associations with which 
it is connected. ‘The result is a strange com- 
posite, blending all orders of architecture, 
and employing all materials, from porphyry 
and lapis lazuli down to the commonest 
brick and mortar. It reminds us of St. 
Mark’s at Venice, in which Saracenic domes 
are strangely imposed upon Gothic naves, 
and blocks of Egyptian granite are fantasti- 
cally mingled with Italian marble and mo- 
saic: yet all blended into a marvellous ara- 
besque, and possessing a strange unity and 
originality of character. 

With all this, however, we must own that 
we would not regret if the contrasts were 
somewhat less violent, and if here and there 
an obtrusive epithet or image were elimina- 
ted. We do not know that to any of them 
the term coarseness can be justly applied, 
But if the line of division between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous be slender, still more 
so is that which separates the familiar from 
the vulgar: and were there no other reason 
for erring on the side of caution, it should be 
sufficient that this style, seductive as it al- 
ways must be from its variety and apparent 
ease, would soon become intolerable in imita- 
tion. The transitions from the most elevated 
views to the most ludicrous—and from the 
most select and ornate expression to the most 
homely vernacular, may be harmonized; and 
are, no doubt, to a great extent harmonized 
in this case by the dexterous workmanship 
of genius, But the enforced sentimentalism, 





or still more enforced humour, of those who 
have attempted the imitation of this school 
of writing,—the absolute want of all fusion 
of the opposite elements in their elaborate 
impromptus—their choice of coarse expres- 
sion or imagery for its own sake, and not as 
in the original, where it serves the purpose 
only of occasional discords in music—oblige 
us to say, that unless where redeemed by 
the highest talent, this style of writing is one 
of the most dangerous and offensive that can 
be attempted: and that, highly as we appre- 
ciate the generous spirit which the author of 
these volumes has carried into criticism, and 
the benefits which may be derived from the 
application of humour as well as imagination 
and judgment to the estimate of literature, 
we almost doubt whether the benefit has not 
been practically balanced by the injury arising 
from the prevalence of a system of criticism, 
founded, as is generally the case, rather on 
an imitation of his manner than his spirit; 
and which has preserved and exaggerated 
his faults, without approaching his excellen- 
ces. 

We shall now select, almost at random, a 
few passages as characteristic of these vo- 
lumes; beginning with one which occurs in 
the paper entitled Christopher in his Aviary 
—a paper eminently distinguished by the 
author’s knowledge of the minute details of 
nature, as well as by that power of sugges- 
tion and imagination which can make the 
meanest thing that feels, the means of un- 
locking the deepest sources of the pathetic 
or sublime. It has the grandeur, without the 
quaintness and pedantry, of Sir ‘Thomas 
Brown’s sepulchral strains :— 


‘‘ Why do the songs of the Blackbird and 
Thrush make us think of the songless Star- 
LING? It matters not. We do think of him, 
and see him too—a loveable bird, and his 
abode is majestic. What’ an object of won- 
der and awe is an old Castle to a boyish 
imagination! Its height how dreadful! up 
to whose mouldering edges his fear carries 
him, and hangs him over the battlements ! 
What beauty in those unapproachable wall- 
flowers, that cast a brightness on the old 
brown stones of the edifice, and make the 
horror pleasing! ‘That sound so far below, 
is the sound of a stream the eye cannot 
reach—of a waterfall echoing for ever among 
the black rocks and pools. ‘The school-boy 
knows but little of the history of the old 
Castle—but that little is of war, and witch- 
craft, and imprisonment, and bloodshed. ‘The 
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ghostly glimmer of antiquity appals him— 
he visits the ruin only with a companion, 
and at mid-day. ‘There and then it was that 
we first saw a Starling. We heard some- 
thing wild and wonderful in their harsh 
scream, as they sat upon the edge of the 
battlements, or flew out of the chinks and 
crannies. ‘There were Martens, too, so dif- 
ferent in their looks from the pretty House- 
swallows——Jack-daws clamouring afresh at 
every time we waved our caps, or vainly 
slung a pebble towards their nests—and one 
grove of elms, to whose top, much lower 
than the castle, came, ever and anon, some 
noiseless Heron from the Muirs. 

‘* Ruins! Among all the external objects 
of imagination, surely they are most affect- 
ing! Some sumptuous edifice of a former 
age, still standing in its undecayed strength, 
has undoubtedly a great command over us, 
from the ages that have flowed over it; but 
the mouldering edifice which Nature has 
begun to win to herself, and to dissolve into 
her own bosom, is far more touching to the 
heart, and more awakening to the spirit. It 
is beautiful in its decay——not merely because 
green leaves, and wild flowers, and creeping 
mosses sofien its rugged frowns, but be- 
cause they have sown themselves on the 
decay of greatness; they are monitors to our 
fancy, like the flowers on a grave, of the 
untroubled rest of the dead. Battlements 
riven by the hand of time, and cloistered 
arches reft and rent, speak to us of the war- 





fare and of the piety of our ancestors, of the | 


pride of their might, and the consolations of | 


their sorrow: they revive dim shadows of 
departed life, evoked from the land of forget- 
fulness; but they touch us more deeply 
when the brightness which the sun flings on 
the broken arches, and the warbling of birds 
that are nestled in the chambers of princes, 
and the moaning of winds through the crevi- 
ces of towers, round which the surges of 
war were shattered and driven back, lay 
those phantoms again to rest in their silent 
bed, and show us, in the monuments of hu- 
man life and power, the visible footsteps of 
time and oblivion, coming on in their ever- 
lasting and irresistible career, to sweep down 
our perishable race, and to reduce all the 
forms of our momentary being into the un- 
distinguishable elements of their original 
nothing. 

‘* What is there below the skies like the 
place of mighty and departed cities! the 
vanishing or vanished capitals of renowned 
empires? ‘There is no other such desolation. 

Vou. U1.—May, 1843. 2 





The solitudes of nature may be wild and 
drear, but they are not like the solitude from 
which human glory is swept away. ‘The 
overthrow or decay of mighty human power 
is, of all thoughts that can enter the mind, 
the most overwhelming. ‘The whole imagi- 
nation is at once stirred by the prostration of 
that, round which so many high associations 
have been collected for so many ages. Beau- 
ty seems born but to perish, and its fragility 
is seen and felt to be inherent in it by a law 
of its being. But power gives stability, as it 
were, to human thought, and we forget our 
own perishable nature in the spectacle of 
some abiding and enduring greatness. Our 
own little span of years—our own confined 
region of space—are Jost in the endurance 
and far-spread dominion of some mighty 
state, and we feel as if we partook of its 
deep-set and triumphant strength. When, 
therefore, a great and ancient empire falls 
into pieces, or when fragments of its power 
are heard rent asunder, like column after 
column disparting from some noble edifice, 
in sad conviction, we feel as if all the cities 
of men were built on foundations beneath 
which the earthquake sleeps. ‘The same 
doom seems to be imminent over all the 
other kingdoms that still stand; and in the 
midst of such changes, and decays, and over- 
throws—or as we read of them of old—we 
look, under such emotions, on all power as 
foundationless, and in our wide imagination 
embrace expires covered only with the ruins 
of their desolation. Yet such is the pride of 
the human spirit, that it often unconsciously, 
under the influence of such imagination, 
strives to hide from itself the utter nothing- 
ness of its mightiest works. And when all 
its glories are visibly crumbling into dust, 
it creates some imaginary power to over- 
throw the fabrics of human greatness—and 
thus attempts to derive a kind of mournful 
triumph even in its very fall. ‘Thus, when 
nations have faded away in their sins and 
vices, rotten at the heart and palsied in all 
their limbs, we strive not to think of that sad 
internal decay, but imagine some mighty pow- 
er smiting empires, and cutting short the re- 
cords of mortal magnificence. ‘Thus, Fate and 
Destiny are said in our imagination to lay 
our glories low. Thus, even the calm and 
silent air of Oblivion has been thought of as 
an unsparing Power. ‘Time, too, though in 
moral sadness wisely called a shadow, has 
been clothed with terrific attributes, and the 
sweep of his scythe has shorn the towery 
diadem, of cities. Thus the mere sigh in 
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which we expire, has been changed into ac- 
tive power—and all the nations have with 
one voice called out ‘* Death!’ And while 
mankind have sunk, and fallen, and disap- 
peared in the helplessness of their own mor- 
tal being, we have still spoken of powers 
arrayed against them—powers that are in 
good truth only another name for their own 
weaknesses. ‘Thus imagination is for ever 
fighting against truth—and even when hum- 
bled, her visions are sublime—conscious 
even amongst saddest ruin of her own im- 
mortality.” 


The thought of Sterne’s starling, for whose 
case the writer professes no great sympathy 
—and of birds in cages in general, leads 
suddenly to thoughts of imprisonment, and 
to a ghastly description of Dartmoor prisen 
during the war. We shall extract the greater 
part of it:— 


*¢ What has beecome—we wonder—of Dart- 
moor Prison? During that long war its huge 
and hideous bulk was filled with French- 
men—ay— 


‘ Men of all climes—attach’d to none—were there;’ 


—a desperate race—robbers and reavers, and 
ruffians and rapers, and pirates and murder- 
ers—imingled with the heroes who, fired by 
freedom, had fought for the land of lillies, 
with its vine vales and ‘ hills of sweet myr- 
tle’’—doomed to die in captivity, immured 
in that doleful mansion on the sullen moor. 
There thousands pined and wore away and 
wasted—and when not another groan re- 
mained within the bones of their breasts, 
they gave up the ghost. Young heroes pre- 
maturely old in baffled passions—life’s best 
and strongest passions, that scorned to go to 
sleep but in the sleep of death. ‘These died 
in their golden prime. With them went 
down into unpitied and unhonoured graves 
—for pity and honour dwell not in houses so 
haunted—veterans in their iron age—some 
self-smitten with ghastly wounds, that let life 
finally bubble out of sinewy neck or shaggy 
bosom—or the poison-bow! convulsed their 
giant limbs unto unquivering rest. Yet there 
you saw a wild strange tumult of troubled 
happiness—which, as you looked into its 
heart, was transfigured into misery. ‘There 
volatile spirits fluttered in their cage, like 
birds that seem not to hate nor to be unhap- 
py in confinement, but, hanging by beak or 
claws, to be often playing with the glitter- 
ing wires—to be amusing themselves, so it 
seems, with drawing up, by small enginery, 





their food and drink, which soon sickens, 
however, on their stomachs, till, with ruffled 
plumage, they are often found in the morn- 
ing lying on their backs, with clenched feet, 
and neck bent as if twisted, on the scribbled 
sand, stone-dead. ‘There you saw pale youths 
—boys almost like girls, so delicate looked 
they in that hot infected air which, ventilate 
it as you will, is never felt to breathe on the 
face like the fresh air of liberty—once bold 
and bright midshipmen in frigate or first- 
rater, and saved by being picked up by the 
boats of the ship that had sunk her by one 
double-shotted broadside, or sent her in one 
explosion splintering into the sky, and splash- 
ing into the sea, in less than a minute the 
thunder silent, and the fiery shower over 
and gone—there you saw such lads as these, 
who used almost to weep if they got not duly 
the dear-desired letter from sister or sweet- 
heart, and when they did duly get it, opened 
it with trembling fingers, and even then let 
drop some natural tears—there we saw them 
leaping and dancing, with gross gesticulations 
and horrid oaths obscene, with grim outcasts 
from nature, whose mustached mouths were 
rank with sin and pollution—monsters for 
whom hell was yawning—their mortal mire 
already possessed with a demon. ‘There, 
wretched, woe-begone, and wearied out with 
recklessness and desperation, many wooed 
Chance and Fortune, who they hoped might 
yet listen to their prayers—and kept rattling 
the dice—cursing them that gave the indul- 
gence——even in their cells of punishment for 
disobedience or mutiny. There you saw 
some, who in the crowded courts ‘sat apart 
retired,’——bringing the practised skill that 
once supported, or the native genius that 
once adorned life, to bear on beautiful con- 
trivances and fancies elaborately executed 
with meanest instruments, till they rivalled 
or outdid the work of art assisted by all the 
ministries of science. And thus won they a 
poor pittance wherewithal to purchase some 
little comfort or luxury, or ornament to their 
persons ; for vanity had not forsaken some in 
their rusty squalor, and they sought to please 
her, their mistress or their bride. There you 
saw accomplished men conjuring before their 
eyes, on the paper or the canvass, to feed the 
longings of their souls, the lights and the 
shadows of the dear days that far away were 
beautifying some sacred spot of ‘la belle 
France’—perhaps some festal scene, for love 
in sorrow is still true to remembered joy, 
where once with youths and maidens 


“They led the dance beside the murmuring Loire.” 
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Take now a sketch of Highland scenery 
irom the paper entitled ** The Moors.’’? With 
what sympathy and truth is the feeling of 
the spot caught and depicted—alternately 
bright in sunshine, or clouded with vapours 
—and here rendered back, in words which 
are sometimes bright with the sparkle of fan- 
cy, and sometimes darkened by the strongest 
gloom of imagination! ‘The feeling of intense 
solitude among. primeval hills and forests, of 
boundless expanse of view from rock and 
mountain top—the sweet homelike feeling 
produced by cottages, and spots of cultiva- 
tion lurking in the recesses of glens, or 
spotting the dreary brown of waste moors— 
are brought before us in prose far more poeti- 
cal than many specimens of numerous verse. 


*¢ Straight stretches the glen for leagues, 
and then bending through the blue gloom, 
seems to wind away with one sweep into 
infinitude. ‘The Great Glen of Scotland— 
Glen-More itself—is not grander. But the 
Great Glen of Scotland is yet a living forest. 
Glen-Etive has few woods or none—and the 
want of them is sublime. For centuries ago 
pines and oaks in the course of: nature all 
perished; and they exist now but in tradition 
wavering on the tongues of old bards, or 
deep down in the mosses show their black 
trunks to the light, when the torrents join 
the river in spate, and the moor divulges its 
secrets as in an earthquake. Sweetly sung, 
thou small, brown, moorland bird, though 
thy song be but a twitter! And true to thy 
time—even to a balmy minute—art thou, 
with thy velvet tunic of black striped with 
yellow, as thou windest thy small but not 
sullen hora—by us called in our pride Hum- 
BLE Bee—but not, methinks, so very hum- 
ble, while booming high in air in oft-repeated 
circles, wondering at our ‘Tent, and at the 
flag that now unfolds its gaudy length like a 
burnished serpent, as if the smell of some 
far-off darling heather-bed had touched thy 
finest instinet, away thou fliest straight south- 
ward to that rich flower-store, unerringly as 
the carrier-pigeon wafting to distant lands 
some love-message on its wings. Yet hum- 
ble after all thou art; for all day long, making 
thy industry thy delight, thou returnest at 
shut of day, cheerful even in thy weariness, 
to thy ground-cell within the knoll, where 
as fancy*dreams the fairies dwell—a silent 
people in the land of peace. 

‘* And why hast thou, wild singing spirit 
of the Highland Glenorchy, that cheerest the 
long-withdrawing vale from Inveruren to Dal- 





mally, and from Dalmally Church-tower to 
the Old Castle of Kilchurn, round whose 
mouldering turrets thou sweepest with more 
pensive murmur, till thy name and existence 
are lost in that noble loch--why hast thou 
never had thy bard? ‘+A hundred bards 
have I had in bygone ages,”’ is thy reply; 
‘but the Sassenach understands not the tra- 
ditionary strains, and the music of the Gaelic 
poetry is wasted on his ear.’’ Songs of war 
and of love are yet awakened by the shep- 
herds among these lonely braes; and often 
when the moon rises over Ben Cruachan, 
and counts her attendant stars in the soft 
reflection beneath the still waters of that long 
inland sea, she hears the echoes of harps 
chiming through the. silence of departed 
years. ‘Tradition tells, that on no other 
banks did the fairies so love to thread the 
mazes of their mystic dance, as on the 
heathy, and brackeny, and oaken banks of 
the Orchy, during the long summer nights 
when the thick-falling dews perceptibly swell- 
ed the stream, and lent a livelier music to 
every waterfall. 

‘There it was, on a little river island, that 
once, whether sleeping or waking we know 
not, we saw celebrated a Fairy’s Funeral. 
First we heard small pipes playing, as if no 
bigger than hollow rushes that whisper to 
the night winds; and more piteous than 
aught that trills from earthly instrument was 
the searce audible dirge! It seemed to float 
over the stream, every foam-bell emitting a 
plaintive note, till the airy anthem came float- 
ing over our couch, and then alighted with- 
out footsteps among the heather. ‘The pat- 
tering of little feet was then heard, as if 
living creatures were arranging themselves 
in order, and then there was nothing but a 
more ordered hymn. The harmony was like 
the melting of musical dewdrops, and sang, 
without words, of sorrow and death. We 
opened our eyes, or rather sight came to 
them when closed, and dream was vision! 
Hundreds of creatures, no taller than the 
crest of the lapwing, and all hanging down 
their veiled heads, stood in a eirele on a 
green plat among the rocks; and in the 
midst was a bier, framed as it seemed of 
flowers unknown to the Highland hills; and 
on the bier a Fairy, lying with uncovered 
face, pale as the lily, and motionless as the 
snow. ‘The dirge grew fainter and fainter, 
and then died quite away; when two of the 
creatures came from the circle, and took their 
station, one at the head and the other at the 
foot of the bier. ‘They sang alternate mea- 
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sures, not louder than the twittering of the 
awakened wood-lark before it goes up the 
dewy air, but dolorous and full of the deso- 
lation of death. ‘The flower-bier stirred; for 
the spot on which it lay sank slowly down, 
and in a few moments the greensward was 
smooth as ever—the very dews glittering 
above the buried Fairy. A cloud passed over 
the moon; and, with a choral lament, the 
funeral troop sailed duskily away, heard afar 
off, so still was the midnight solitude of the 
glen. ‘Then the disenthralled Orchy began 
to rejoice as before, through all her streams 
and falls; and at the sudden leaping of the 
waters and outbursting of the moon we 
ae. Se eo 

“°Tis avast glen. Not one single hu- 
man dwelling any where speck-like on the 
river-winding plain—or nest-like among the 
brushwood knolls—or rock-like among the 
fractured cliffs far up on the mountain region 
do our eyes behold, eager as they are to dis- 
cover some symptom of life. ‘'wo houses 
we know to be in the solitude—ay, two-— 
one of them near the head of the Loch, and 
the other near the head of the Glen—but 
both distant from this our Tent, which is 
pitched between, in the very heart of the 
Moor. We were mistaken in saying that 
Dalness is invisible--for yonder it looms in 
sullen light, and, before we have finished 
the sentence, may have again sunk into the 
moor. Ay, it is gone——for lights and sha- 
dows coming and going, we know not whence 
nor whither, here travel all day long—the 
sole tenants—very ghostlike—and seemingly 
in their shiftings imbued with a sort of dim 
uncertain life. How far off from our Tent 
may be the Loch? Miles—and silently as 
snow are seen to break the waves along the 
shore, while beyond them hangs in aerial 
haze, the great blue water. How far off 
from our ‘Tent may be the mountains at the 
head of the Glen? Miles—for though that 
speck in the sky into which they upheave 
their mighty altitudes, be doubtless an eagle, 
we cannot hear its cry. What giants are 
these right opposite our Pyramid? Co— 
grim chieftain—and his tail. What an as- 
semblage of thunder-riven cliffs! ‘This is 
what may be well called—nature on a grand 
scale. And then, how simple! We begin 
to feel ourselves—in spite of all we can do 
to support our dignity by our pride—a 
mighty small and insignificant personage. 
We are about six feet high—and every body 
around us about four thousand. Yes, that is 
the Four Thousand Feet Club! We had no 





idea that in any situation we could be such 
dwindled dwarfs, such perfect pigmies. Our 
Tent is about as big as a fir-cone—and 
Christopher North an insect! 

** What a wild world of clouds all over 
that vast central wilderness of Northern Ar- 
gyleshire lying between Cruachan and Mel- 
natorran—Corryfinuarach and Ben Slarive a 
prodigious land! defying description, and in 
memory resembling not realities, but like 
fragments of tremendous dreams. Is it a 
sterile region? Very. In places nothing but 
stones. Nota blade of grass—not a bent of 
heather—not even moss. And so they go 
shouldering up into the sky — enormous 
masses—huger than churches or ships. And 
sometimes not unlike such and other struc- 
tures—all huddled together—yet never jost- 
ling, so far as we have seen; and though 
often overhanging, as if the wind might 
blow them over, with a puff, steadfast in 
the storm that seems rather to be an earth- 
quake, and moving not a_ hair’s-breadth, 
while all the shingly sides of the mountains 
—you know shingle—with an inconstant 
clatter—hurry-skurry—seem to be breaking 
up into debris. 

‘‘Is that the character of the whole re- 
gion? No, you darling; it has vales on vales 
of emerald, and mountains on mountains of 
amethyst, and streams on streams of silver; 
and, so help us Heaven!—for with these 
eyes we have seen them, a thousand and a 
thousand times—at sunrise, and sunset, rivers 
on rivers of gold. What kind of climate? 
All kinds, and all kinds at once—not merely 
during the same season, but the same hour. 
Suppose it three o’clock of a summer after- 
noon—you have but to choose your wea- 
ther. Do you desire a close sultry breath- 
less gloom? You have it in the stifling dens 
of Ben-Anéa, where lions might breed. A 
breezy coolness, with a sprinkling of rain? 
Then open your vest to the green light in 
the dewy vales of Benlura. Lochs look 
lovely in mist, and so thinks the rainbow— 
then away with you ere the rainbow fade— 
away, we beseech you, to the wild shores of 
Lochan-a-Lirich. But you would rather see 
a storm, and hear some Highland thunder? 
There is one at this moment on Unimore, 
and Cruachlia growls to Meallanuir, till the 
cataracts of Glashgour are dumb as the dry 
rocks of Craig-Tednan.” 


How playful and pleasing, too, is the co- 
quetry of the passage to which this is the 
prelude :— 
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‘‘QOn such excursions there are sure to 
occur a few enviable adventures. First, the 
girths get wrong, and, without allowing 
your beloved virgin to alight, you spend 
more time than is absolutely necessary in 
arranging them ; nor can you help admiring 
the attitude into which the graceful creature 
is forced to draw up her delicate limbs, that 
her fairy feet may not be in the way to im- 
pede your services. By and by, a calf— 
which you hope will be allowed to grow up 
into a cow—-stretching up her curved red 
back from behind a wall, startles John Dar- 
by, albeit unused to the starting mood, and 
you leap four yards to the timely assistance 
of the fair shrieker, tenderly pressing her 
bridle-hand as you find the rein that has not 
been lost, and wonder what has become of 
the whip that never existed. A little further 
on, a bridgeless stream crosses the road— 
a dangerous-looking ford indeed—a foot deep 
at the very least, and scorning wet feet, as 
they ought to be scorned, you almost carry, 
serene in danger, your affianced bride (or 
she is in a fair way of becoming so) in your 
arms off the saddle, nor relinquish the de- 
lightful clasp till all risk is at an end, some 
hundred yards on, along the velvet herbage. 
Next stream you come to has indeed a 
bridge—but then what a bridge! A long, 
coggly, cracked slate-stone, whose unsteady 
clatter would make the soberest steed jump 
over the moon. You beseech the timid girl 
to sit fast, and she almost leans down to 
your breast as you press to meet the blessed 
burden, and to prevent the steady old stager 
from leaping over the battlements. But now 
the chasm on each side of the narrow path 
is so tremendous, that she must dismount, 
after due disentanglement, from that awk- 
ward, old-fashioned crutch and pummel, and 
from a stirrip, into which a little foot, when 
it has once crept like a mouse, finds itself 
caught as in a trap of singular construction, 
and difficult to open for releasement. You 
feel that all you love in the world is indeed 
fully, freshly, and warmly in your arms, 
nor can you bear to set the treasure down 
on the rough stony road, but look round, 
and round, and round, for a soft spot, which 
you finally prophesy at some distance up 
the hill, whitherwards, it spite of pouting 
Yea and Nay, you persist in carrying her 
whose head is erelong to lie in your tranquil 
bosom.” 


We feel, however, that quotations are mul- 


tiplying upon us, = our limits are fast 





contracting. And therefore, with the single 
observation, that the two papers which are 
to us the least agreeable in these volumes 
are the ** Holy Child,”’ and the tale entitled 
‘‘ Expiation,’’ (the latter, indeed, producing 
in us a sensation of discomfort and pain 
rather than pleasure,) let us close our ex- 
tracts with a passage from the touching and 
beautiful ** L’Envoy,’’ with which these 
volumes conclude :— 


‘* Since first this Golden Pen of ours— 
given us by one who meant it but for a me- 
morial—began, many years ago, to let drop 
on paper a few careless words, what quires 
so distained—some pages, let us hope, with 
durable ink—have accumulated on our 
hands! Some haughty ones have chosen to 
say rather, how many leaves have been waft- 
ed away to wither? But not a few of the 
gifted—near and afar—have called on us with 
other voices—reminding us that long ago we 
were elected, on sight of our credentials— 
not indeed without a few black balls—into 
the Brotherhood. ‘The shelf marked with 
our initials exhibits some half-dozen volumes 
only, and has room for scores. It may not 
be easily found in that vast Library; but 
humble member as we are, we feel it now to 
be a point of honour to make an occasional 
contribution to the Club. So here is the 
First Sertes of what we have chosen to 
call our Recreations. ‘There have been 
much recasting and remoulding—many alter- 
ations, believed by us to have been wrought 
with no unskilful spirit of change—cruel, 
we confess, to our feelings, rejections of 
numerous lucubrations to their father dear— 
and if we may use such words, not a few 
new creations, in the same genial spirit in 
which we worked of old—not always unre- 
warded by sympathy, which is better than 
praise. 

‘* For kindness shown when kindness was 
most needed—for sympathy and affection— 
yea, love itself—for grief and pity not mis- 
placed, though bestowed in a mistaken be- 
lief of our condition, forlorn indeed, but not 
wholly forlorn—for solace and encourage- 
ment sent to us from afar, from cities and 
solitudes, and from beyond seas and oceans, 
from brethren who never saw our face, and 
never may see it, we owe a debt of everlast- 
ing gratitude; and life itself must leave our 
heart, that beats not now as it used to beat, 
but with dismal trepidation, before it forget, 
or cease to remember as clearly as now it 
hears them, every one of the many words 
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that came sweetly and solemnly to us from 
the Great and Good. Joy and sorrow make 
up the lot of our mortal estate, and by sym- 
pathy with them, we acknowledge our bro- 
therhood, with all our kind. We do far 
more. The strength that is untasked, lends 
itself to divide the load under which another 
is bowed; and the calamity that lies on the 
heads of men is lightened, while those who 
at the time are not called to bear, are yet 
willing to involve themselves in the sorrow 
of a brother. So soothed by such sympathy 
may a poor mortal be, that the wretch almost 
upbraids himself for transient gleams of glad- 
ness, as if he were false to the sorrow which 
he sighs to think he ought to have cherished 
more sacredly within his miserable heart. 

‘‘Qne word embraces all these pages of 
ours—Memorials. Friends are lost to us by 
removal—for then even the dearest are often 
utterly forgotten. But let something that 
once was theirs suddenly meet our eyes, 
and in a moment, returning from the region 
of the rising or the setting sun, the friend of 
our youth seems at our side, unchanged his 
voice and his smile; or dearer to our eyes 
than ever, because of some affecting change 
wrought on face and figure by climate and 
by years. Let it be but his name written 
with his own hand on the title-page of a 
book; or a few syllables on the margin of a 
favourite passage which long ago we may 
have read together, * when “life itself was 
new,’ and poetry overflowed the whole 
world ;. or a lock of her hair in whose eyes 
we first knew the meaning of the word 
‘depth.’ And if death had stretched out the 
absence into the dim arms of eternity—and 
removed the distance away into that bourne 
from which no traveller returns—the absence 
and the distance of her on whose forehead 
once hung the relic we adore-—what heart 
may abide the beauty of the ghost that doth 
sometimes at midnight appear at our sleep- 
less bed, and with pale uplifted arms waft 
over us at once a blessing and a farewell! 

‘‘ Why so sad a word—Furewell? We 
should not weep in wishing welfare, nor 
sully felicity with tears. But we do weep 
because evil lies lurking in wait over all the 
earth for the innocent and the good, the 
happy and the beautiful ; and, when guarded 
no more by our eyes, it seems as if the de- 
mon would leap out upon his prey. Or is 
it because we are so selfish that we cannot 
bear the thought of losing the sight of the 
happiness of a beloved object, and are trou- 
bled with a strange jealousy of beings un- 
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known to us, and for ever to be unknown, 
about to be taken into the very heart, per- 
haps, of the friend from whom we are part- 
ing, and to whom in that fear we give almost 
a sullen farewell? Or does the shadow of 
death pass over us while we stand for the 
last time together on the sea-shore, and see 
the ship with all her sails about to voyage 
away to the uttermost parts of the earth? 
Or do we shudder at the thought of muta- 
bility in all created things—and know that ere 
a few suns shall have brightened the path of 
the swift vessel on the sea, we shall be dim- 
ly remembered—at last forgotten—and all 
those days, months, and years that once 
seemed eternal, swallowed up in everlasting 
oblivion ? 

‘** With us all ambitious desires some years 
ago expired. Far rather would we read than 
write now-a-days—far rather than read, sit 
with shut eyes and no book in the room— 
far rather than to sit, walk about alone any 
where 

‘ Beneath the umbrage deep 

That shades the silent world of memory.’ 
Shall we live? or ‘like beasts and common 
people die!’ There is something harsh and 
grating in the collocation of these words of 
the § Melancholy Cowley ;’ yet he meant no 
harm, for he was a kind, good creature as 
ever was born, and a true genius. He there 
has expressed concisely, but too abruptly, 
the mere fact of their falling alike and toge- 
ther into oblivion. Far better Gray’s exqui- 
site words, 


‘On some fond breast the parting soul relies!” 


The reliance is firm and sure; the ‘fond 
breast’ is faithful to its trust, and dying trans- 
mits it to another; till after two or three 
transmissions, holy all, but fainter and dim- 
mer, the pious tradition dies, and all memo- 
rial of the love and the delight, the pity and 
the sorrow, is swallowed up in vacant night. 

‘¢ Posthumous Fame! Proud words—yet 
may they be uttered ina humble spirit. ‘The 
common lot of man is, after death—oblivion. 
Yet genius, however small its sphere, if con- 
versant with the conditions of the human 
heart, may vivify with indestructible life 
some happy delineations, that shall continue 
to be held dear by successive sorrowers in 
this vale of tears. If the name of the deli- 
neator continue to have something sacred in 
its sound—obscure to the many as it may 
be, or non-existent—the hope of such pos- 
thumous fame is sufficient to one who over- 
rates not his own endowments. And as the 




























































ANCIENT 


hope has its root in love and sympathy, he | 


who by his writings has inspired towards 
himself when in life, some of these feelings 
in the hearts of not a few who never saw his 
face, seems to be justified in believing that 
even after final obliteration of Hic jacet from 
his tombstone, his memory will be regarded 
with something of the same affection in his 
Remains.” 


—— 


ANCIENT SHIPPING. 
To the Editor of the London Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—lI request a corner in your pages to 
invite attention to the following account of 
safety-boats, as constructed by the ancient 
Gauls. 

In the third book of Casar’s Commenta- 
ries on his wars in Gaul, it is stated that the 
attempts of the Roman fleet on the coasts of 
the Veneti were frustrated for a long time by 
the violence of the winds and tides in that 
region, by the difficulties of the navigation, 
and more especially by the superior con- 
struction of the vessels opposed to Cesar’s 
squadron. In his description of the ships of 
the Veneti, Caesar represents them as being 
more flat-bottomed, and better able to bear 
knocking about among the rocks and shoals, 
than those of the Romans, when they were 
exposed to the regress of the tides, and the 
action of the winds. He says, ‘* They were 
built entirely of oak, and rose high in the 
prows and sterns, so as to resist the force of 
the heavy seas and tempests. ‘The benches 
of the rowers were made of strong beams 
twelve inches broad, and fastened with nails 
an inch thick. The cables were made of 
iron instead of rope, and they used leather 
instead of canvass for sails.”"** Strabo (de 
Gallis, lib. iv.) and Dion Cassius (de Gal- 
lis, lib. xxxix. 110) make mention of the 
same peculiarities in the construction of the 
boats of the Veneti; and Strabo adds, they 
used sea-weed for purposes of caulking 
(Cpanimara xararroucl, tavra de Bovoss diavatrcucs.) 

The Veneti were mariners of no mean 
order. According to Cesar’s account, they 
surpassed the neighbouring states in their 
acquaintance with naval affairs; they had ex- 
tensive traffic with Britain ;t they brought 





* Cesar de Bello Gallico, lib. iii. c. 13, 14. 

t+ Comment., lib. iii. c. 8. “ Hujus civitatis est 
longe amplissima auctoritas omnis ore maritime 
regionum earum; quod et naves habent Veneti 
plurimas, quibus in Britanniam navigare consue- 
verunt: et scientid atque usu nauticarum rerum 
ceeteros antecedunt.” 
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into action with the Romans no fewer than 
two hundred and twenty vessels of war; and 
they navigated their dangerous seas in safety, 
when the Romans could not do so. Such 
vessels, to judge from their number, (two 
hundred and twenty,) could only have been 
very large boats; but they were built so 
strongly, that Cesar distinctly states, they 
were capable not only of resisting the shock 
of the Roman beaks, but also of the rocks 
and billows. 

Admitting that there may have been some 
exaggeration both in Cesar’s and in Strabo’s 
narratives, and that it is impossible to con- 
struct boats which shall bear as much wear 
and tear as is there implied; yet there must 
have been some degree of truth in these des- 
criptions. ‘* Our vessels,’’ says Cesar, ** had 
the advantage in point of agility and in the 
propulsion of the oars; but theirs were bet- 
ter adapted to the nature of the coasts, and 
better able to resist the violence of the tem- 
pests; for neither could our ships make any 
impression upon them with their beaks, such 
was the solidity of their construction; nor 
could we encounter the rocks with the same 
security as they did. For when the wind 
began to rage, and they were obliged to com- 
mit themselves to its mercy, they were able 
to weather the storm more easily, to run 
among the shallows with less risk, and to 
brave the rocks and cliffs on the reflux of the 
tide.”” Deducting what we will from the 
accuracy of Cesar’s relation, yet much re- 
mains to assure us, that there was something 
very peculiar in what he calls the * firmitu- 
do”’ of the boats of the Veneti; and that they 
were constructed on a principle which gave 
them unusual buoyancy, and enabled them 
to answer the purpose of safety-boats on a 
rocky coast. Strabo’s mention of them is to 
the same effect. 

I have referred you to these curious pas- 
sages, under the hope that some of your cor- 
respondents may throw further light upon 
the subject, and point out writings in which 
reference has been made to a_ principle 
of ancient ship-building which appears so 
worthy of notice. 

With respect to substituting sea-weed for 
oakum, another expedient of the Veneti, it 
is worthy of observation, that the reason 
assigned by Strabo for its adoption by 
that people was its moisture:—rod pdy Beveu 
voriwrépoy ovros TH QucEH, Tne Je dpudc Enpas ual drsrouc. 
Moss is still used for the same purpose in 
the north of Scotland. 
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From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


SPECIMENS OF THE MODERN FRENCH, 
AND GERMAN POETS. 


THE TRICOLOUR. 
Le Vieux Drapeau. Beranger. 1820. 


My friends in many a field of fame 

Again around me lately came; 

Drunk with the mutual tales we told, 

Our wine recalled the days of old. 

Proud of my exploits, and of theirs, 

I keep my flag amidst my cares : 
When shall I shake the dust away, 
Its glorious colours when display? 


Concealed beneath the straw it lies, 
Where, poor and maimed, I close my eyes; 
The flag which, sure of victory, flew 
From field to field, years twenty through, 
The flag, with wreaths aud laurels crowned, 
Which flashed its light all Europe round ; 
When shall I shake the dust away, 
Its glorious colours when display? 


Nobly that flag requited France 
The blood she poured beneath its glance ; 
While nursed by Freedom as they lay, 
Our children with its staff would play; 
May it again to despots show 
How little fame can birth bestow: 
When shall I shake the dust away, 
Its glorious colours when display? 


Low in the dust its eagle lies, 

Wearied with distant victories ; 

Instead the Gallic cock restore, 

Which launched its thunderbolts of yore ; 

Then France, no longer doomed to pine, 

Haughty and free, shall bless the sign. 
When shall I shake the dust away, 
Its glorious colours when display? 


With toils of conquest spent and worn, 

To guard our charter ‘twill be borne. 

Our soldiers, wont with it to roam, 

Became true citizens at home. 

Alone our sorrows it can hide ; 

On all the frontier fling it wide. 
When shall I shake the dust away, 
Its glorious colours when display? 


Amidst my arms, at hand, ’tis there ; 
Once more unfold it let us dare. 
Come forth my flag, my hope, my pride! 
By thee my tears shall soon be dried ; 
Yes, Heaven a soldier’s prayer will hear, 
When strengthened by a soldier’s tear ; 
And I shall shake the dust away, 
Thy glorious colours shall display. ws. 


THE SONG OF THE COSSACK. 


[From Beranger.} 


“ My courser, come, the Cossack’s noble friend— 
Hark ! ’tis the signal of the trumpet’s breath : 
Thine aid to tyrants and to slaughter lend, 
And haste with me to add new wings to death. 
I have no gold to deck thy bridle rein ; 





But thou wilt neigh with pride, my courser fleet, 
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When I for thee Old Europe’s wealth will gain— 
When Kings and People crouch beneath thy feet. 


‘Fair Peace before thy withering steps shall fall : 
Come fill my greedy hands with treasures free : 
Europe has lost her Polish ramparts tall, 
Within the ‘ Louvre I will stable thee.’ 
Where thou in foam and gore hast bathed thy side, 
Now thou wilt neigh with pride, my courser fleet, 
When thou shalt drink the Seine’s rebellious tide— 
While Kings and People crouch beneath thy feet. 


“ As in a fortress, princes, nobles, peers— 
Besieged by suffering subjects all around— 
*Mid northern wilds their cry the Cossack hears: 
Come, be our master, we to thee are bound, 
As serfs for ever to thy savage hordes: 
But crush our People, let us reign their Lords. 
Then neigh with pride, my courser fleet, 
See, Kings and People crouch beneath thy feet. 


“T saw the shadow of the mighty Hun 
Fix on our tents an eye of scorching light. 
Once more, he cried, I see my reign begun. 
To lands, by freedom named, with vineyards 
bright, 
His spirit calls, and leads us to the west. 
Then neigh with pride, my courser fleet, 
For now on France Attila’s scourge shall rest— 
Her Kings and People lie beneath thy feet. 


“ All the refinement Europe proudly boasts, 
The immortal records of the mighty dead, 
The light of other lands, behold the Calmuck host, 
Trample beneath their savage warrior’s tread. 
When thus shall fall fair freedom’s cause, 
Then thou wilt neigh with pride, my courser fleet, 
When temples, altars, glory, ‘ learning,’ laws— 
When all that men hold sacred lies beneath thy 
feet.” 


THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 
[From the German of Baron Zettlitz. } 


At the dead mid-hour of night 
The drummer leaves the tomb: 

Hark, through the air, how faint and hoarse 
The drum’s deep sound doth boom! 


See, with his fleshless, bony arms, 
How he beats the dread tatoo; 

Hear how he sounds the wild reveille 
As he marches to and fro. 


Louder and louder beats the drum, 
But hollow it fearful tone; 

The veterans stern, from the darksome grave, 
Silent arise each one. 


And far from the utmost north, 

From their frozen tombs of snow ; 
And far from the utmost south, 

Where the scorching hot-winds blow ; 


From the banks of the slimy Nile, 
From Araby’s parched-up sand, 

The Dead arise, a ghastly crew, 
Their weapens in their hand. 


And hark! at the dead of night, 
The bugle strikes the ear, 

And the trumpeter leaves the darksome grave, 
And far he rides, and near. 
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And see, on their phantom-horses borne, 
From each side how the horsemen pour ! 
How the squadrons ride with their weapons bare, 
And their forms begrim’d with gore! 


And the sun-bleached skulls grin grimly forth 
From under the helmet’s shade ; 
% And the sapless skeleton hands, on high 
Hold each a glittering blade. 


And now at the dead twelfth hour of night 
The Captain leaves the tomb; 

With his staff around on shadowy steeds, 
Silent and slow they come. 


Silent and slowly the Captain comes, 
In simple garb array’d ; 
- And down from his side, by his saddle bow, 
There hangs a quivering blade. 


The sickly moon’s pale yellow light 
Illumes the plains below; 

And the spectral form of the chief looks on 
As the phantoms come and go. 


And now the lines present their arms, 
And now their arms they ground, 
And now salute, and the echoes hoarse 

The hollow stroke rebound. 


And Marshal’s form, and General’s shade, 
Crowd round the Chief, and near, 

And the Captain turns to the nearest form, 
And breathes a word in his ear. 


And the word runs through that shadowy throng, 


‘ And it speeds along the line ; 
And “ France” that night was the watchword 
passed, 


‘“‘ HELENA” the countersign. 


And thus does the Emperor’s shadowy form 
His phantom troops review; 

At the midnight hour, in the fields of death, 
Thus meets that deathlike crew. 





CASSANDRA. 
! [From Schiller. } 


BY BON GAULTIER,. 


Joy through Priam’s halls was ringing, 
Ere they sunk in Ruin’s fires ; 

There are youths and maidens singing 
To the touch of golden wires. 

Hushed the din of strife and slaughter, 
Tears on every cheek are dried, 

For old Priam’s lovely daughter, 

; Shall be brave Pelides’ bride. 


And with garlands, and with dances, 
Troop on troop, a festive throng, 
To the stately fanes advances, 
To the Thymbrian’s shrine, with song. 
Through the streets, in murmur sweeping, 
Revel’s echoing tide is borne: 
One sad heart alone is weeping 
In its agony forlorn. 


‘ *Mong the joyful joyless only, 
Does the pale Cassandra rove, 

Sad, companionless and lonely, 
To Apollo’s laurel grove. 








Deep amid the wood’s recesses, 

She, where shades fell darkly round, 
Tore the fillets from her tresses, 

Tore and dashed them on the ground. 


“ All around of joy is telling, 
Every heart leaps with delight, 
Hope my parents’ breast is swelling, 

And my sister’s robes are bright. 
I alone must weep—deluding 

Bliss hath fled from me, and flies, 
For I see winged Ruin brooding 

O’er our walls with baleful eyes. 


“See, atorch! I see it gleaming! 
Ah, but not in Hymen’s hand, 
Heavenward high its light is streaming 
Like no sacrificial brand. 
Feasts I see in mirth providing, 
But on my prophetic ear 
Comes the rush of footsteps striding 
On to crush the festal cheer. 


“ And they chide my lamentation, 
Scorn my anguish. Far apart 
Must I bear the desolation 
Of alone and wildered heart. 
Happy faces turn and fly me, 
Scoffed and spurned I move abroad, 
Heavily hast thou dealt by me, 
Pythian, thou cruel God! 


“‘ Why with sense prophetic blast me, 
*Mid a blind unthinking race, 
Wherefore, wherefore didst thou cast me, 
To reveal thy darkened face ? 
Oh, to see, yet feel we may not 
The impending stroke recall! 
What is fated will delay not, 
What is dreaded must befall ! 


“ Wherefore from a coming terror 
Seek to lift the veil? The breath 
Of human life is nought but error, 
Knowledge bears the cup of death. 
Take, oh take the vision gory 
From my purged eyes! ‘To be 
The mortal vessel of thy glory, 
Is a dreadful agony. 


“Let my sense be darkened ever, 
Make, oh make me blind again! 
Since thy voice inspired me, never 
Have I sung a joyful strain. 
Thou hast given the future to me, 
Yet thou took’st away the swift 
Joys, that passing hours shot through me: 
Take once more thy treacherous gift! 


“Wreaths and bridal flowrets on my 
Dusky hair did never shine, 

Since I took thy vows upon me, 
At thy melancholy shrine. 

Youth was one long sigh of anguish, 
And I never knew but woe;-— 

Did a heart I loved but languish, 
My heart quivered with the blow. 


“* My companions all—they grieve not: 
Youth and love have made them glad,— 

Fired with hopes, they dream, deceive not. 
My heart—mine alone! is sad. 
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Not for me spring opes her treasure, 
Robes the smiling earth with flowers; 
Never soul in life had pleasure, 
That could scan its deeper powers. 


“ Blest is Polixena, in her 
Heart’s intoxication blind, 
For Achilles soon within her 
Bridal clasp she hopes to find. 
Proud her heart swells to the vision: 
All the world but him forgot ! 
You, ye Gods, your dreams Elysian, 
In her trance, she envies not. 


“ And I, too, have view’d, adoring, 
Him my heart hath made its choice,— 
Seen his bright eyes, rapt imploring,— 
Heard his love-inspiring voice. 
Oh! with him I’d go—how lightly! 
In his home a wife to be! 
But a Stygian shadow, nightly, 
Steps between my love and me, 


“ Proserpine, to mock and spurn me, 
Sends her phantoms of affright : 
Wheresoe’er I go, or turn me, 
Shadows, shadows, throng my sight. 
Where the young, in measures sprightly, 
Sport the sunny hours away, 
There they be—a crew unsightly! 
Oh! I never can be gay. 


“ And I see the red knife streaming, 
And the assassin’s fiery eye! 

Right and ‘eft I see it gleaming,— 
I can not the terror fly! 

No! I dare not blench. Unbending, 
I must look it in the face : 

Meet the fate I see descending— 
Perish ’mid a stranger race!” 

Pouring thus her griefs, unfailing — 
Hark! a cry from yonder fane 

Fills the air—a ery of wailing— 
Thetis’ mighty son is slain! 

Eris shakes her snaky tresses,— 
Shrieking forth the gods are gone,— 

And the low’ring thunder presses 
Darkly over Llion. 


DRINKING SONG BEFORE A BATTLE. 
[From Korner’s “ Lyre and Sword.’’] 


The battle’s near ! 

But greet it shall our joyful band 

With a loud, bold song for our German land : 
Then, brother, hear ! 


Yes! pour the wine! 
The trumpet’s voice is rising shrill, 
My life’s last offering cup then fill— 
Brother, to mine! 


Hear! God our Lord! 
What we, the grave’s dark portal near, 
To Fatherland now deeply swear— 
Brother, your sword ! 


Hear, Fatherland! 
We will, from out thy burning chain, 
Die, or thy soil set free again, 


By oath, by hand! 





SPECIMENS OF THE MODERN 


The foe is up! 
By Love, by Hope, by Vengeance tied— 
Death! thou canst not our band divide! 
Brother ! the cup! 


Hark! rings the fray! 
The trumpet’s call is stern and high— 
Forward! to live or bravely die! 

Brothers, away ! J. 


DRINKING SONG. 


[From the German of Blumauer. ] 


Hist! Brothers, come hear me, old Time is a cup, 
Which Fate to the brim for each toper fills up 
With Gall and with Water, and sometimes with 
Wine. +> 
The Wine that but yesterday gladdened the soul, 
To Water to-day yields its place in the bow], 
And Gall may be there when the morrow shall 
shine! 


What matters! the wise man who drinketh will 
stand, 
And seizing the goblet with dexterous hand, 
Will throw a quick glance in its cavity first. 
If golden it gleameth, why, then, let him drink 
A deep, hasty draught of the liquor, and think 
“‘ To.morrow, perhaps, I shall not be athirst!”’ 


And, therefore, it is, brother topers, I hold, 
Fate at times fills her cup with her wine bright as 
old, 

And all who may wish it, to drink doth invite. \ 
The Water, then, we till to-morrow will leave, f 
On yesterday’s Gall we’ll nor ponder nor grieve; | 

But the Wine, boys, the Wine! let us quaff it to- 


night! PP 





‘‘THE PRAYER FOR ALL.” 
[From the “Priere pour Tous” of Victor Hugo. | 


To prayer, my child! and O, be thy first prayer 
For her who many nights, with anxious care, ‘ 
Rock’d thy first cradle; who took thy infant soul 
From heaven, and gave it to the world; then rife 
With love, still drank herself the gall of life, 
And left for thy young lips the honied bowl. 


And then—I need it more—then pray for me! 

For she is gentle, artless, true like thee ;— 
She hasa guileless heart, brow placid, still ; 

Pity she has for all, envy for none ; 

Gentle and wise, she patiently lives on; h 
And she endures, nor knows who does the ill. 





In culling flowers, her novice hand has ne’er 
Touch’d e’en the outer rind of vice; no snare 
With smiling show has lured her steps aside : 
On her the past has left no staining mark ; 
Nor knows she aught of those bad thoughts which, 
dark, 
Like shades on waters, o’er the spirit glide. 


She knows not—nor mayest thou—the miseries 
In which our spirits mingle ; vanities, 
Remorse, soul-gnawing cares, Pleasure’s false 
show ; 











FRENCH AND GERMAN POETS. 


Passions which float upon the heart like foam, 
Bitter remembrances which o’er us come, 
And Shame’s red spot spread sudden o’er the 
brow. 


I know life better; when thou’rt older grown 
I'll tell thee—it is needful to be known— 
Of the pursuit of wealth—art, power ; the cost— 
That it is folly—nothingness :—that Shame 
For Glory is oft thrown us in the game 
Of Fortune’s chances where the soul is lost. 


The soul willchange. Although of every thing 
The cause and end be clear, yet wildering 

We go through life, (of vice and error full.) 
We wander as we go:—we feel the load 
Of doubt; and to the briers upon the road 

Man leaves his virtue, as a sheep its wool. 


Then go, go pray for me! And as the prayer 
Gushes in words, be this the form they bear :— 
“Lord, Lord, our Father ! God, my prayer attend. 
Pardon—Thou art good ! pardon—Thou art great!” 
Let them go freely forth, fear not their fate! 
Where thy soul sends them, thitherward they 
tend. 


There’s nothing here below which does not find 
Its tendency. O’er plains the rivers wind, 
And reach the sea; the bee, by instinct driven, 
Finds out the honied flowers; the eagle flies 
To seek the sun; the vulture where death lies; 
The swallow to the spring; the prayer to heaven! 


And when thy voice is raised to God for me, 

I’m like the slave whom in the vale we see 
Seated to rest, his heavy load laid by; 

I feel refresh’d—the load of faults and woe 

Which, groaning, I drag with me as I go, 
Thy winged prayer bears off rejoicingly ! 


Pray for thy father! that his dreams be bright 
With visitings of angel forms of light, 

And his soul burn as incense flaming wide. 
Let thy pure breath all his dark sins efface, 
So that his heart be like that holy place, 

An altar’s pavement each eve purified! C. 


THE CAPTIVE MAID. 
{From the French of Victor Hugo. } 


Oh! were I not a captive, 
I would love this fair countrie; 
Those fields with maize abounding, 
This ever plaintive sea : 
I'd love those stars unnumbered, 
If, passing in the shade, 
Beneath our walls I saw not 
The Spahi’s sparkling blade. 


I am no Tartar maiden, 
That a eunuch black should tune 
My sweet guitar, and hold to me 
My glass in the saloon. 
Far trom these horrid places, 
In our dear country we, 
With our young men at evening, 
May talk and wander free. 


But still I love this climate, 
Where never wintry breeze 





Invades, with icy murmur, 
These open lattices ; 

Where rain is warm in summer, 
And the shining insect green, 

Most like a living emerald, 
Among the leaves is seen. 


With her chapelles fair Smyrna— 
A gay princess, is she: 
Still, at her summons, round her 
Unfading spring ye see. 
And,‘as in beauteous vases, 
Bright groups of flowers repose, 
So, in her seas are lying 
Her archipelagoes. 


I love these tall red turrets; 
These standards brave unrolled ; 
And, like an infant’s playthings, 
These houses decked with gold. 
I love, for soothing reveries 
In listless ease, a tent 
Voluptuously swaying 
Upon an elephant. 


Here, in this fairy palace, 
Full of all melodies, 
Methinks I hear deep murmurs 
That in the deserts rise; 
Soft-mingling with the music 
The Genii’s voices pour, 
Amid the air, unceasing, 
Around us evermore. 


I love the burning odours 
This glowing country gives ; 
And, round each gilded lattice, 
The trembling, wreathing leaves ; 
And ‘neath the bending palm-tree, 
The greenly-gushing spring ; 
And, on the snow-white minaret, 
The stork with snowy wing. 


I love on mossy couch to sing 
A Spanish roundelay, 

And see my sweet companions, 
Around commingling gay,— 

A roving band, light-hearted, 
In frolicsome array,— 

Beneath the screening parasol, 
Dance down the merry day. 


But, more than all, enchanting 
At night, it is to me 
To sit, where winds are sighing, 
Lone musing by the sea ; 
And, on its surface gazing, 
To mark the moon so fair 
Her silver fan out-spreading, 
In trembling radiance there. W. D. 


THE MANIAC. 
[From the German of Heinrich Huttenbrenner. | 


The wild winds roar through the fir trees tall, 
The streamlets rush through the laughing vale, 
I wander in haste through forests and snow, 
From height to height many miles I go. 


Oh! shall not this dark life, ’midst valleys free, 
Once more greet the sunlight joyously! 
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I turn from the vain thought with burning brain, 
And rather seek winter’s stern domain, 


FRENCH 


>Mid the green groves, 
On the bright plains, 
My heart her wild sorrow 
Ever retains! 
Though itself a rock, 
Still life doth bloom : 
Alas! one heart is 
Closed like the tomb. 


O Love! O Love! thou tyrant high, 

Thou drawest thy memories from earth and sky; 
The birds sing thy joys on their azure way, 
And the streams tell thy sorrows moaningly. 


Oh, let me wander 

’Mid pathways wild, 
Of howling winds; 

The sad, strange child. 


O Spring’s glad brightness! O flowers’ young light! 
Must ne’er thy beauty this sick heart delight! 


ERLAF LAKE. 


[From the German of Heinrich Huttenbrenner. | 


I am so glad, so sad, 
On quiet Erlaf Lake! 

I am so glad, so sad, 
On quiet Erlaf Lake. 


Holiest silence in the pine groves, 
Motionless Heaven’s azure space, 

Only clouds their shadow flinging 
O’er the beauty of her face. 


Joyous winds are murmuring gently 
Brightest waves o’er ; 

And the great sun’s golden circlet 
Palely gleams there. 


I am so glad, so sad, 
On quiet Erlaf Lake! 
I am so glad, so sad, 


On quiet Erlaf Lake. 


SEHNSUCHT. 
[From Schiller. | 


Ah! from the depth of this dark glen, 
By yon dismal cloud opprest, 
Could I but a passage gain, 
Ah, how should I be blest! 
There I see a lovely land, 
Ever fresh and ever fair! 
Had I wings at my command, 
Soon should I be hovering there. 


Melodies around me ring, 
Sweeter than heaven’s rest can be, 
And the gentle breezes bring 
Fragrance on their wings to me. 
Golden coloured fruits are glowing, 
Nodding midst the leafy boughs, 
And the flowers, that there are blowing, 
Feel no winter’s chilling snows. 


Ah, how sweet to stray at will 
There in sunshine ever free, 
And the air of every hill, 
O how balmy must it be! 





AND GERMAN POETS.—INSTINCT 


AND REASON, 


But that mighty river’s force, 
As it dashes roaring past, 

With its billows, dark and hoarse, 
Makes my very soul aghast. 


Lo! a boat rides by the shore, 

But, alas! no helmsman’s there. 
Boldly enter, doubt no more! 

See its sails have caught the air. 
Firm in faith and courage be, 

For no gods will stretch a hand; 
Wonders only can bring thee 

To that lovely wondrous land. 


THE GRAVE. 
[From the German of Von Galis. } 


The grave is deep, and stern, and still, 
And terrors round its margin stand ; 
It with a veil of darkness hides 
The Undiscovered Land. 


A silent realm, where never sounds 
The voice of bird in flowing song; 

There friendship’s roses fallen away, 
Are strewed in dust along. 


The bride bereaved may mourn in vain, 
And wring her hands in deep despair ; 
Loud may the cry of orphans be— 
No sorrow reacheth there! 


Yet weary hearts that here below 
Have struggled with the storms of life, 
Long for its everlasting Peace, 
Untroubled more with strife. 


For to us in no other place 

That welcome, looked-for rest can come; 
And only through that Portal dark 

Man goeth to his Home. 


ne | ene 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 


Watch a rookery in the opening year—sce a 
pair of young rooks begin to build, and contend 
which shall contribute most largely to the recepta- 
cle of their future offspring. ‘The work, however, 
goes on as slowly as Penelope’s web, for a dishonest 
neighbour removes the bits of stick and appro- 
priates them to his own purposes. What is the 
consequence? After a little while one bird will 
constantly stay at home ahd guard against depre- 
dators, while the other goes forth to collect mate- 
rials. This is not instinct, or both would never 
have thrown away their labours; there were at 
least four steps in the reasoning which induced 
one to watch and one to forage. Admitting the 
undertaking of the work to be a blind propensity, 
there was first a comparison of the state in which 
it was left and found; then a wish to ascertain the 
cause of the difference; next, a speculation on how 
this could be accomplished without interrupting 
the original design; and, finally, the conclusion 
which infant nations are slow to arrive at, but of 
which civilised and thoughtful countries see the 
necessity. While part engages in manufactures, 
part forms a standing army, and in the course of a 
score or two of centuries they learn a lesson from 
the rooks.—British Magazine. 


J. 
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From Frazer’s Magazine. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF M. THIERS. 

WHEN first my eyes caught a glimpse of 
the shining silver spectacles of little Mon- 
sieur Thiers, he was living in a very modest 
manner on a rather high éfage in a by no 
means prepossessing house in Paris. Din- 
gy, dark, and dirty was the staircase, and 
the porter growled a sullen * ow2’’ when the 
friend whom I accompanied inquired, if M. 
Adolphe ‘Thiers resided in the dwelling of 
which that illustrious keeper was the legally 
authorized preserver. I fear that at that 
time the little man was not so generous in 
his ** efrennes’’ to the aforesaid porter as he 
was afterwards in a position to be, since at 
any rate it struck me forcibly, that Thiers 
was not a popular name in the establishment 
in question. ‘This was prior to the revolu- 
tion of 1830, and at that time our hero loved 
and swore by that very Armand Carrel, 
whom afterwards he persecuted and traduced. 
The former was engaged in writing for the 
republican National, which he had assisted 
in establishing, and in preparing the minds 
of the too ardent ‘* Jeunes Gens’ for that 
call ** to arms”’ which the tocsin of the capi- 
tal soon after thundered in theirears. ‘Thiers 
was one of those who conspired to bring 
about the revolution of 1830. He did this, 
first, because his principles or his doctrines, 
his convictions or his professions, were at 
that time of a republican character. He did 
so, second, because I think he believed that 
it was the intention of the elder branch of the 
house of Bourbon to overthrow the constitu- 
tional charter of Louis X VIII., and to render 
it purely monarchical. He did so, third, 
because he saw no hope for himself, or for 
the extreme party with which he was con- 
nected, ever arriving at power and office, 
without “the men of the past’’ were all 
driven from their posts to make room for 
‘Young France;”’ and he did so, fourth, 
because he belonged to those who hated the 
Bourbons. One of his associates at that 
time was Mignet, of whom they tell the fol- 
lowing curious anecdote. When asked by 
the Duke de Guiche what was the reason of 
his animosity to the Bourbon race, as a race, 
he replied, ‘* Parceque je n’aime pas les 
Bourbons.” “But why do you not love 
the Bourbons ?”’ demanded the duke. ‘It 
is not an answer to my inquiry why do you 
hate the Bourbons to say, because I do not 
love them.”’ Mignet smiled, but retorted on 
his political interrogator in the following 
manner :— 
Vou. IIl.—May, 1843. 3 





‘‘T once knew a lady who said she did 
not like mackerel. Now to me who was, 
and still am, a great Jover of mackerel, this 
appeared extraordinary; and I asked her, 
‘ Pray, madam, why do you not like mack- 
erel?’? ‘Because I do not like mackerel,’ 
was her answer, and she would give me 
no other.”’ 


The duke thought that both M. Mignet 
and the lady, might have given better rea- 
sons than they did for their mutual dislikes, 
but he perceived that the distastes of both 
were at any rate inveterate. I think this 
story will illustrate that which I wish to 
impress on the readers of ‘* Regina,’’ that 
litle M. Thiers had a constitutional hatred 
for the Bourbons, just as his other friend, 
Béranger, had, when he sung his treason- 
able but witty song, ‘* And still the Bour- 
bons held the ‘Throne.”” ‘The young men 
of France knew nothing of the Bourbons. 
How should they? The first revolution had 
banished them; and the empire with its 
glory and its disgrace, had been the period 
during which the then youth of France had 
been nursed, cradled, and educated. ‘Those 
who had not been carried off by the con- 
scription, or mown down by the sabre or 
the grape-shot of the European alliance, 
were, in nine hundred out of every thousand 
cases, wholly ignorant of why they fought, 
or of who were the Bourbons, or where 
they resided. ‘They had heard of the deca- 
pitation of Louis XVI. and of Marie An- 
toinette, but of Louis XVIII. and Count 
D’ Artois, or the Duke d’Angouléme and his 
admirable and immortal duchess, and espe- 
cially of the son of Egalité Orleans, they 
were as ignorant as they were of the Empe- 
ror of China or the Governor of the Moon. 
The old republicans who had not in 1814 
expired, undoubtedly took great pains to 
convince the people that the Bourbons were 
Jesuits, enthusiastically attached to all that 
was Romish, bigotted, and * saintly,” and 
got up a sort of ** charivart’’ against the 
priests and the altar. Now M. Thiers, liv- 
ing in a department far removed from civili- 
sation and good life, received his early im- 
pressions from those, who wholly mistook 
at any rate the character of Louis XVIIL.; 
and being also opposed alike to the Protes- 
tant and to the Catholic churches, was pre- 
pared on his arrival at Paris to join in the 
ery of, **Down with the Jesuits!” This 
cry of * Down with the Jesuits!’ was a 
senseless one, because Louis X VIII. was as 
free from popish, as he was from Protestant 
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influences. He was a thorough man of the 
world. He had lived in many countries and 
in very troublesome times; he had seen many 
religions at work, as well as in theory. He 
was a good scholar, and not far removed 
from being a philosopher, and those who 
called him a Jesuit were rogues or dunces. 
He was a man with a great mind, much wit, 
and sound discretion, and he was no more 
a Jesuit than Charles James Fox or Robert 
Southey. When, then, little M. Thiers pre- 
tended to believe that the restoration of the 
Bourbons was the revival of popery, he either 
evinced great ignorance, or he insulted and 
perverted truth and facts. If 1 dwell a little 
longer on this point, it is because I feel its 
importance. ‘The eldest branch of the house 
of Bourbon was shamefully misrepresented. 
Louis XVIII. had no more the desire of 
reigning in a spirit of priestcraft, than he 
had of living on ** soupe maigre,’’ or of dy- 
ing in a cloister. But M. ‘Thiers and the 
men of his age, opinions, and calibre, knew 
that there was no better way of running 
down the Bourbons in France than by add- 
ing to their royal titles the epithet of ‘ Je- 
suit;’’ and this plan was eventually success- 
ful. 

At the time to which I am now, however, 
more especially alluding, Louis X VIII. was 
dead. ‘Those liberal tricksters who had libel- 
led him when living, then affected to believe 
that France had lost the most constitutional 
of monarchs; and when Charles X. ascend- 
ed the throne, the /iberal prints poured forth 
daily their regrets for the wise and enlighten- 
ed prince, who had descended to the tomb of 
the Capets. It was then that M. Thiers first 
began to hope for the future ; and then, also, 
it was that Laffitte declared that the house 
of Bourbon would be unable to stand against 
the power of the house of Laffitte. No man 
was more regular at the revolutionary, or 
quasi revolutionary soirées of the said M. 
Laffitte than Adolphe Thiers. There he 
spouted anarchy, and foamed sedition, and 
there it was that he often repeated the fa- 
mous declaration, ‘‘ That the king reigns, but 
does not govern.”’ ‘I'his was one of those 
French maxims which captivated the igno- 
rant, and delighted the thoughtless. 

The soirées of M. Laffitte were very little 
more violent, however, than those at the 
Palais Royal. Undoubtedly, the then Duke 
of Orleans (now Louis Philippe) kept up 
the appearance of respect to his king and 
relative, Charles X.; but Barthélemy and 
Meéry, Benjamin Constant and Laffitte, Beé- 
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ranger, Lafayette, and all the uproarious and 
discontented spirits of the age, were well 
received and applauded, by the then first 
subject of the realm. It was at this period 
that M. Thiers first made the acquaintance 
of his future sovereign, and it was then that 
he paved his way for his subsequent recep- 
tion at the palace of the ‘Tuileries. 

It is a fact which has been too frequently 
forgotten, that the revolution of 1830, was 
by no means an “impromptu.” It is not 
true that M. Thiers, for example, was not 
fully prepared for its accomplishment. He, 
and those who acted with him, planned the 
measures and the opposition which should, 
in the end, compel the monarchy to stand 
on the defensive. ‘* We will drive the old 
Jesuit to a coup d'état,” said M. Thiers, on 
one occasion, when speaking of his king, 
Charles X.: ** they wish to govern legally, 
that is, according to the letter of the law ; 
but we will make him rule according to its 
spirit! !”’ ; 

At the period of which I am now speak- 
ing, little Thiers was a very poor man. His 
two-frane dinners, or one shilling and eight- 
pence, wine included, were by no means 
rare ; and none but himself would have dared 
to predict that he would afterwards become 
the associate of the rulers, and of the prime 
ministers of Europe. Not, indeed, that such 
men as Talleyrand ever forgot Thiers’s 
origin; but he who said that ‘language 
was given to enable men to conceal their 
thoughts,” also said, ‘*that Thiers was a 
fop without elegance, an aristocrat without 
real pretensions or family, and a political 
demagogue without courage or foresight.” 
Sull ‘Talleyrand availed himself of his ser- 
vices, admired his dexterity in boxing the 
political compass, and used to declare ‘+ that 
Adolphe was the only man of merit who had 
sprung from the hotbed of the barricades.” 
‘*'Talleyrand sucked the orange, and reject- 
ed peel and pips,” said Odillon Barrot in 
one of his happy moments; but when little 
Thiers heard of it, he vowed vengeance 
against both his patron and his competitor. 

I shall never forget M. Thiers’s aspect in 
the Jtue Richelieu, as he hurried with a 
quick and eager step towards the bureau of 
the journal Le Temps, as soon, or imme- 
diately after the appearance of the ordinances 
of Charles X., to assist in preparing ‘* the 
protest’’ of the journalists against the decrees 
of the sovereign. He evidently felt that all 
his future depended on that very present 
moment; and he knit his brow, clenched his 
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fist, and stamped steadfastly the ground, as 
a man will do who resolves to play his very 
best card, and to run the risk of all conse- 
quences. He had evidently also some con- 
fidence in his star of good luck; and though 
the police might have disturbed Monsieur 
Jacques Coste’s orgies, and carried off the 
conspirators to gaol, little Adolphe Thiers 
acted on the broad constitutional maxim, 
‘*that those who were born to be hung will 
never be drowned,” or that those who are 
born to be prime ministers will never die sub 
or even chief editors of journals. At one of 
the various meetings of political partisans 
and leaguers held in those eventful times, 
General Sebastiani, afterwards ambassador 
of Louis Philippe to the court of St. James’s, 
was present,— 

‘*T am no conspirator,’’ said the count; 
‘‘Tam not come here to arm against my 
king; but simply to counsel him.” 

When this was told to Thiers, he replied, 
‘*Poor man! his world is in his pocket! his 
sea is a puddle! his storm a wind of fans! 
and when he conspires, it will be under the 
immediate protection of Madame . 

On another occasion, when told that Casi- 
mir Perier was known to be favourable to 
the popular movement, he exclaimed, ** Yes, 
as favourable as a farmer is to locusts, as 
favourable as a miser is to spendthrifts, as 
favourable as a merchant is to bankrupts.” 

Thiers saw in the revolution of 1830, his 
only chances of future fame, wealth, and dis- 
tinction; and never did any gamester more 
wholly cast his fortune on a die. It turned up 
‘*trumps,’’ and he became rich and power- 
ful. His visions became realities, and no 
one could desire more than he did, to render 


b 





them all solid anddurable. Still, in spite of 


his ‘* palaver’’-—and few men can talk as 
well as Adolphe ‘Thiers—he had some diffi- 
culty in ingratiating himself with the then 
Duke of Orleans. If Talleyrand had not 
taken him by the hand to do as he told him, 
and had not so confided in his docility as to 
countenance what to other less discerning 
minds would have appeared to be temerity, 
all his manceuvring under the restoration, 
and during the last days ofthe old monarchy, 
would have been wholly useless. Indeed, 
the first offices held by M. Thiers under the 
elective monarchy of 1830, proved that his 
alliance was less desired, than his opposi- 
tion was apprehended. He was ‘ the”’ man, 
par excellence, of the barricades. Mauguin 
and Barrot, Cormenin and Arago, Constant 
and Perier, Laffitte and Lafayette, had long 








been known, and their value variously esti- 
mated. In fact, the public mind had been 
made up about them; and such men as Sal- 
verte and Villemain, as Royer, Collard and 
Guizot, or as Berryer and Chateaubriand, 
were known and judged of all parties. But 
little Thiers, sparkling Thiers,—dashing, 
foaming, ranting, coaxing, wheedling Thiers, 
was a new man. He had no antecedents. 
His past was obscurity; his present, agita- 
tion and uncertainty ; his future was an enig- 
ma. Butnotso to him. He knew that he 
was prepared to sacrifice men, principles, 
people, the throne,—all—all—for power; 
and he knew that power with him meant 
wealth, ease, luxury, enjoyment, influence, 
and—fame. But fame was secondary to 
wealth; and cotp was Ais idol! ! 

When first I saw M. Thiers as under 
secretary of state, he appeared to have grown 
twelve inches. His **1’’ this, and his ‘1’’ 
that, was changed to the royal ‘ we;’’ and 
he looked at his master as one who thought 
‘‘ the power behind the throne would soon 
be greater than the throne itself.’’ His spirit 
could not brook a superior. ‘To be prime 
minister, as he afterwards was, would evi- 
dently not be a sufficiently elevated position 
to satisfy him, if the monarch, when he 
should counsel, should dare to retain an inde- 
pendent opinion. Hence his beloved maxim, 
‘* that the king reigns in constitutional mon- 
archies, but does not govern.’” But Louis 
Philippe has, fortunately for France and for 
Europe, despised it. 

When next I saw M. Thiers, he was a 
minister of state! Heavens—whata splash! 
He put at defiance the aristocracy! The fur- 
niture was new and magnificent; the refresh- 
ments were sumptuous; the lights were 
regal! All Paris talked of his initiative féte 
as an affair belonging to the ** Arabian Night’s 
Entertainments ;”’ and the little man looked 
six feet high even without his boots! 

When the old hereditary families of France 
occupied ministerial posts, they were reserv- 
ed in their demeanour, modest in their car- 
riage, diffident in their habits, and economi- 
cal in their proceedings. When M. de Pey- 
ronnet expended upon his ministerial hotel 
a few extra hundred pounds sterling, the 
revolutionists of 1829, saddled him personal- 
ly with the expenses in question; but when 
little ‘Thiers, the nobody of 1829, the revo- 
lutionist of 1830, and the minister of 1832, 
threw napoleons to upholsterers by the 
basket-full, in order that Madame d’Appony, 
the Austrian ambassadress, might not laugh 
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at his descent, and ridicule his plebeianism, 
the great little man sat on brocaded velvet, 
slept on eider down, compressed, however, 
into ministerial mattresses, and drank iced 
Tokay because the world could not supply 
amore expensive beverage. In those days 
of regal sumptuousness he exclaimed, ‘* Who 
can afford to be splendid, if it be not the 
minister of a monarchy, where the people 
pay for all with their eyes open?’ ‘* Poor 
people!’’ But what cared he for reproach 
or scorn? He was minister of state, and he 
triumphed over both friends and foes! 

I remember one of Thiers’s satellites at 
this period was a celebrated Parisian gour- 
mand! The baron liked Thiers, as an old 
lady likes a young coxcomb,—his friendship 
tickled his vanity. Every one talked of the 
‘* Jittle minister ;’’ and as he said very odd 
things in a very droll way, nothing delight- 
ed this lover of the ‘* delicacies of the table’’ 
so much, as to tell all the good things this 
said minister had uttered at his, the gour- 
mand’s table. ‘The baron, myself, and a few 
others, met at the house of D., where good 
wines were plentiful, and hospitality was 
displayed with elegance and taste. The 
baron spoke of ‘Thiers with rapture. He 
had dined with him the previous day. He 
had said so many capital things, that the 
gourmand was in ecstasies; and amongst 
them were the following, (I give them in 
English, for the benefit of the unlearned :)— 
‘* Why was the revolution of 1830, a legiti- 
mate revolution ?—Because it had been made 
by “the sovereign people!’ ** What was 
the greatest miracle of modern times !—The 
election of Louis Philippe to be King of the 
French: first, because he was elected because 
he was a Bourbon; and yet, second, although 
he was a Bourbon.”’ M. Dupin, * the dou- 
ble of Lord Brougham,”’ afterwards made a 
‘‘parcegue”’ and a ‘* guoique’’ out of this 
joke; but it was originally the property of 
little Thiers. ‘* Why is Prince ‘Talleyrand 
the most able of diplomatists ?—Because his 
left hand is ignorant of the proceedings of 
his right;”’ or, in other words, because with 
him ** words are made to conceal, and not to 
express convictions.’’ ‘* Who is the keen- 
est monarch in all Europe?’’—* Louis Phil- 
ippe.”’ ** Why !—Because when he played 
for a crown he gained a kingdom, and kept 
his own fortune,’’—alluding to the able ar- 
rangements of that prince before he accepted 
the throne, by which he secured his own 
large private revenues to his family, ere he 
entered into possession of the crown estates. 





There were several more of the same class, 
which really sounded very well over a bot- 
tle or two of the best hermitage I ever remem- 
ber to have tippled. 

There was another man named H., the 
man of business, the go-between, the pock- 
et-handkerchief of Monsieur le ministre. It 
was his duty to take a ‘cabriolet de re- 
mise’’ every morning at nine o’elock, and 
drive to the hotel of the minister of the bar- 
ricades. He had the right of private entry. 
He was charged to ** confabulate”’ and * con- 
spirate’’ with the commissary at the exchange, 
who was yet charged to protect (!!) the 
French public from the tricks and man- 
ceuvres of all men—except ministers of state. 
They were of course too exalted, too hon- 
ourable, too high-minded to require any 
watchers over their proceedings; and for 
this reason it was that the tremendous fluc- 
tuations in the French and Spanish funds at 
the Paris Bourse always were the result of 
ministerial trickings. Poor H. had an un- 
fortunate face of his own—for he looked 
cold, eadaverous, and yet spiteful. He never 
constructed one sentence in his life, begin- 
ning and ending naturally. He never looked 
at another man’s eyes except when that other 
man was blind. He never went straight to 
a street, lane, or house, but walked and rode, 
like a crab, tortuously and unpleasantly. 
His voice was dull, heavy, and funereal; but 
he played the part of ** mysterious” @ la 
merveille, and even raised a silver cover of a 
dish of vegetables, as if he expected the con- 
tents of a ** green bag” would be let loose 
by his effort. He never appeared to have 
made up his mind as to the answer he should 
give even to the simplest question, and looked 
embarrassed when you said, ** How d’ye 
do?’’ Now that man was my aversion. But 
he was a ** handy man’’ for M. Thiers; for 
H. would, if he could, have kept even from 
himself his own secrets, lest he himself 
should tell himself that which he knew M. 
Thiers ought never to have confided to an- 
other. But H. was * the dirty-work man’ 
of Monsieur le ministre, and both found the 
acquaintance most desirable and engaging. 
In plain terms, to H. a small commission on 
all sales and purchases of stock was an ob- 
ject; and to Thiers, his friend’s devotedness 
was the means of enabling him to carry out 
all his patriotic(!!) and unselfish policy, H. 
knew well when to tell a ‘* very great secret ;” 
to whom to tell it; that it might be spread the 
most rapidly; and how to profit by it, either 
for a rise or fall in the three per cents. 
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But to return to the minister himself. 
Although he had assisted in getting up the 
drama of the revolution, he found that it was 
a much more difficult task than he had anti- 
cipated, to chain the rampant spirits he had 
aided in letting loose upon society. This 
annoyed him greatly. ‘The émeutes and 
insurrections of 1832, 1833, and 1834, often 
put him into prodigious passions. On one 
occasion, the then prefect of police at Paris 
said to him, ** Monsieur le Ministre, there 
is a more formidable organization at the pre- 
sent moment in this city against the govern- 
ment of the king than you seem to be aware 
of. ‘The conspiracy has reached the ranks 
of the National Guards, and we cannot rely 
on them.” 

“ Enough! Enough!’ cried little Thiers, 
jumping on his feet, and slapping the table 
with his right hand—* they’ll conspire, will 
they? Against me too?—against the govern- 
ment!—against the king! I know them—I 
dare them—TI’ll crush them! They shout for 
liberty, do they? ‘Then they shall not have it! 
Liberty, indeed! the rascals—the scorpions ! 
I'll try them before courts-martial—-I’ll shoot 
them—I’ll guillotine them! What do they 
want?) War with the world, I suppose! 
Cowards! they would be the first to run 
awav. ‘* Young France,’ and *‘ Young Ger- 
many,’ and * Young Poland,’ are we to be 
governed then by beardless sucklings, and 
by a government of bibs and tuckers? I 
know them. ‘They are pennyless hawkers 
of sedition; they live in the puddles, and 
rake filth in the ditches of society; they 
would fatten upon blood and beauty, and 
dance to the sound of the axe, as it fell 
on the necks of all who were wealthier 
than themselves! ‘They are reptiles, they 
are regicides—-parricides—any thing—every 
thing, to reach fat larders and well-stored 
cellars. They shall do neither. I will crush 
them!’’ and then he gave the table another 
such a slap as made the prefect stare, and 
must almost have alarmed the mahogany 
itself. 

But M. Thiers kept his word. He at- 
tacked those very principles of the Revolu- 
tion, which he had been foremost to proclaim 
and to put into operation, with a vigour 
which astonished even his coadjutors, and 
which caused his quondam associates to de- 
nominate him ‘the Assassin of Liberty.” 
Casimir Perier also indulged occasionally in 
violent outbreaks against the Revolution. 
On one occasion a townsman of his, a native 
of Grenoble, called at an early hour upon 

3* 





that most extraordinary man. He found 
Casimir Perier just about taking his morn- 
ing bath, but this was no impediment to the 
interview. 

‘* They say, M. Perier, that you will not 
be able to maintain your ground, and that 
your system will be overthrown, for that 
France will have her natural frontiers, and 
500,000 men will arm themselves, and march 
to the Rhine.”’ 

Perier sat up erect, clenched his fist, look- 
ed the veriest hurricane in the universe, and 
broke out as follows: 

“« They say! who are they? Some rant- 
ing maniacs at the Salpétriére—some mad- 
men at Charenton! ‘ Zhey say!’ who are 
your ¢they’s, sir? not one man who has a 
hope of ever laying his fingers, by honest 
means, on another five-frane piece during his 
life. Not one man who has child to love, 
a wife to defend, or a mistress to caress. 
Not one man who is removed even but one 
degree from helpless idiotey, or from frantic 
insanity. Zhey say! Tell me who they 
are! Let me know their names,—where they 
breathe without living, and exist in fetid 
atmospheres, and with vice, crime, and cor- 
ruption. Ah! ah! So I shall not be able to 
maintain my ground, eh? Then they must 
kill me, stab me, crush me by their brute 
force, and scatter my dust to the winds. 
France has no natural frontiers. ‘They are 
asses, fools, beasts, who talk thus. ‘There 
are no such things as ‘natural’ frontiers, 
except the sea which forms the boundary of 
the land. Tell these wretched dunces that 
France is too large already, because she con- 
tains them. Five hundred thousand men 
who will clothe themselves, and march to 
the Rhine! Where were they at the capitu- 
lation of Paris? Where were they after the 
defeat at Waterloo? Where were they at 
the adieu at Fontainebleau? Where were 
they when their emperor sailed to St. Hel- 
ena, his prison and his grave? Let them 
clothe themselves if they can, wretched, 
ragged, loathsome, cowardly conspirators ! 
But the first man who marches towards the 
Rhine is dead. I will have no war. I will 
have no European coalition against France. 
I will not have the Prussians bivouac in our 
streets, and the English encamp in our Bois 
de Boulogne and our Champs Elysées. ‘Tell 
your ‘ they’s’ so from me, sir. I defy them. 
Let them do their worst. I will make no 
concession. Peace, peace, peace I will have, 
and of those who shall attempt to disturb it 
I will make signal examples.” 
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When this indignant, but eloquent sentence | 
was over, Perier rose from his bath, dressed | 
in great agitation, continued during the whole 
period of his toilette his vehement philippics 
against the war and revolutionary parties; 
and kept his Grenoble friend for nearly an 
hour, under the influence of this sort of moral 
hailstorm. At length the statesman was 
physically exhausted, and he sunk upon a 
chair. Still, however, his Grenoble oppo- 
nent remained firm to his opinion; and, at 
length, Perier, no longer able to endure the 
opposition, seized him by the collar of his 
coat, and exclaimed,— 

** Are you too, then, one of these ‘ they’s’ 
who will crush me, defeat me? You shall 
not succeed. ‘The very bowels of society in 
France shall be got into, the secrets of every 
hearth and home shall be known, the deepest 
depths of secrecy shall be explored, and a 
man shall not have the privilege of his own 
thoughis, or the sacredness of his own hopes 
and desires, before France shall be ruined 
by a band of secret conspirators. ‘Tell them 
all so. I defy them!” 

The Grenoble “ Patriot’’ at length became 
as peevish, irritable, and untractable as the 
minister himself; and but for the arrival of a 
friend, the scene might have been by no 
means convenable fora premier. But who 
can refrain from admiring the grandeur of the 
man who, knowing he was right, would die, 
rather than abandon the cause of order, truth, 
and real patriotism? Alas! he did die the 
victim of his own manliness of purpose, and 
of his own sincerity of conviction. 

When this scene was related to Thiers, he 
capered about the room in a sort of paroxysm 
of joy, and as one of his very favourite terms 
is canuille, he repeated it again and again, 
applying it, of course, each time to those 
who opposed the “ peaceable and legal” 
policy of M. Perier. And yet that admira- 
ble man had but little confidence in M. 
Thiers. He admired his talents, and who 
that has heard him at the tribune, when he 
was in a happy mood, could refrain from 
doing so? But he had little confidence in 
his principles, and no respect for his opinion. 
M. Thiers knew this; but Perier was a 
mighty rock, a great deliverer, a giant amidst 
pigmies, and it suited the young demi-minis- 
ter to fight for the time as an underling, rather 
than to be separated from the cause of peace 
and order. M. Guizot stood on far different 
grounds. Casimir Perier admired his virtue 
and integrity, as well as his talents, and con- 


Guizot is certainly no admirer of M. Thiers. 
The latter acted with the former in hours 
alike perilous to the throne and to the coun- 
try, but when the season of peril was past, 
they found that their views as to the best 
means of preventing the return of similar 
physical and moral disasters, were widely 
different. In fact, Thiers is the mountebank 
minister, Guizot the philosophic statesman. 

The great use of M. Thiers, as a coadjutor 
in a Conservative ministry, was this, that he 
did essentially belong to the Revolution, and 
that, in that particular, he formed the con- 
trast to the men of the empire and the men 
of the Restoration, who were members of the 
various French administrations from 1830 to 
1840. When the press, the public schools, 
the colleges, the streets resounded with the 
ery of ‘* We have not only the same princi- 
ples, but even the same men as the Restora- 
tion. We have changed nothing but the 
youngest, or the left-handed branch of the 
house of Bourbon, for the old and ancient 
branch of the Capets:’’ the answer invaria- 
bly was, ** You cannot say this of M. Thiers, 
and yet he, the man of the Revolution, is 
with us.”” Now this was all very well, as 
being ad captandum, with a description of 
people such as the French, but M. Thiers of 
1829 and 1830 was not the same man as M. 
Theirs the minister. On the contrary, he 
had renounced his principles, abandoned his 
party, and mainly assisted in depopularising 
those very dogmas and opinions which by 
his periodical and other writings, he had so 
greatly aided to get into vogue. 

But there was another reason why M. 
Thiers was so soon called to power, and so 
prematurely raised to a position of eminence 
and importance, and that was, that the Left 
wanted a powerful, intrepid, eloquent, and 
energetic leader; and if they had obtained 
the aid of that gentleman, he would have 
been found to be a very formidable, not to 
say dangerous, antagonist. ‘The new dynast 
had too many enemies to be able to afford to 
add one to their number, and especially one, 
whom it was easy to conciliate, and not diffi- 
cult to purchase. Besides which, he was an 
acute man, a clever man of business, a man 
of action and energy, and prepared to break 
with his former party, and to expose its weak- 
ness. ‘There was, likewise, a still stronger 
reason than all the rest, and that was his un- 
questionable talent as a public speaker. He 
is petulant, waspish, tyrannical, unfair in de- 
bate, if you will; but he is coaxing, winning, 





fided at once in his judgment, and his heart. 
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more than this, he is really and truly elo- 
quent. Oh! I have heard him, in his loftiest 
and best moments, enforce with manly cour- 
age true constitutional principles: and carry 
along with him not merely the attention, but 
the sympathies and hearts, of an excited and 
delighted auditory! Bursts of long-pent-up 
applause would mark the homage and the 
interest of those who listened to, and were 
held captive by, his powers. For whilst no 
public man of the present day, in any part of 
the world, has exposed himself so much to 
reproach and censure by his tergiversation, 
his selfishness, his love of money and of dis- 
play, and his forgetfulness of the nothingness 
of his origin, as has this gentleman; yet it 
would be perfectly ridiculous to deny te him 
the possession of great oratorical powers. 
And those powers are the more striking, and 
remarkable, inasmuch as Nature has done 
nothing for him. His person is diminutive, 
his features by no means prepossessing, his 
eyes concealed by spectacles, his voice fre- 
quently nasal and disagreeable, his manners 
plebeian and vulgar, his whole air that of a 
marchand of the better class, huckstering or 
bargaining for goods or for credit. No one 
would make such a mistake as to say, ** ‘That’s 
the son of a nobleman,”’ or, ‘* He belongs to 
the class of gentlemen or of landed proprie- 
tors,’’ or even of men of letters, except, in- 
deed, it is to the hectoring school of French 
journalism. And yet let the veriest enemy 
of Thiers existing on the face of the earth, 
including the Emperor Nicholas and the good 
old ex-King William of Holland, hear him 
on the gala day attack the Republicans, or 
defend the cause of peace and order, and he 
must spring forward to shake him by the 
hands, and congratulate him on his triumph. 
Yes, and even when changing his tone, alter- 
ing his tack, and, as the late Marquess of 
Londonderry once said, ‘turning his back 
upon himself,”’ he has pleaded for restraining 
the prerogatives of Louis Philippe, has ar- 
gued in behalf of a French armed interven- 
tion in Spanish affairs, and has, by half pro- 
mises and many phrases, cheered on Mehe- 
met Ali in his opposition to his master the 
sultan; still M. ‘Thiers has so won upon thie 
imaginations of his opposers, by his poetry 
and his persuasiveness, that they have left 
the Chamber of Deputies unable to remain 
in hostility to one who could so enchain them. 
And yet M. Thiers has none of the attributes 
of an ancient orator, except his sophistry. 
He belongs neither to the Ciceros nor to the 
Demosthenes of former ages. On the one 





hand, he is without method, logic, close argu- 
mentation, like Guizct; on the other hand, 
he is without pathos, depth of feeling, and 
soul-stirring fire, like Berryer. But in the 
world in which we live he makes more con- 
verts to his opinions. How isthis? Let us 
see. 

The eloquence of M. Thiers is adapted by 
him to his audience. He looks at the Cham- 
ber of Deputies as a small but motley group 
of timid, anxious, money-loving, peace-ap- 
proving men. They are ex-notaries, or nota- 
ries still. ‘They are ex-judges, or judges in 
inferior courts still. ‘They are retired mer- 
chants, or merchants still. ‘They are iron- 
founders, barristers, sugar-refiners, ex-legal 
officers of the crown, receivers-general, local 
attorney-generals, wine-growers, small land- 
ed proprietors, and nearly all have some 06- 
ject in view in becoming deputies besides 
being members of the Chamber. This is 
exactly the reverse (generally speaking) of 
what takes place in England. Here, men 
strive to be something, in order that they 
may be selected as members of parliament 
by some constituency. In France, men seek 
to be deputies, that they may then begin to 
be, or hope to be something. Because in 
that country the ‘*something’”’ has always a 
reference to a government place in the pro- 
vinces, or in Paris, and to the pension which 
is sure to follow a certain number of years 
of active service. ‘Thus the great knack of 
M. Thiers is the adaptation of his voice, 
manner, words, style, thoughts, to the audi- 
ence he has placed before him. In the Eng- 
lish House of Commons he would be lost, 
because the interests are so opposite, the 
classes so distinct, the parties so equally, or 
nearly equally poised, and the majority of 
minds so divergent, that he must enlist him- 
self on one side or the other, and he might, 
or might not, I am not sure which, become 
one of the leaders of one party. But this 
would not suit his trimming and uncertain 
mind. I will illustrate my meaning further, 
by an example. For instance, let us sup- 
pose the question of the ** Nationality of Po- 
land,” and the necessity for preserving and 
defending it, to be brought by M. Mauguin 
or by M. Barrot, under the consideration of 
the Chamber. What would be the course 
taken by M. Thiers?—I will tell you. He 
would draw an afflicting and almost tearful 
description of the sorrows and calamities of 
the Poles! ‘The members of the Opposition 
would cheer the ‘little’? minister, and ery, 
“C'est bien! c’est bien!” ‘That done, he 
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would turn his attention to ‘the glories of 
the empire,”’ describe in such glowing terms 
what France had done, and how she had 
been first and foremost defending the cause 
of the oppressed, and in protecting weak and 
helpless people from tyranny and rapacity, 
that those who thought they had the history 
of France at their fingers’ ends, and had yet 
arrived at the very opposite conclusions to 
the orator, would pride themselves in belong- 
ing to a nation so distinguished by its gal- 
lantry, chivalry, and benevolence! ‘The offi- 
cers of the empire, who were members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, would let their deep 
sepulchral voices be heard erying ‘‘ Ecoutez! 
Ecoutez!”? as M. Theirs rapidly ran over 
the battles of Germany, and the wonders of 
Leipsic; and when the orator descended from 
the tribune, they would rush even to embrace 
him. But long before that descent, he would 
perceive that whilst the gawche were en- 
chanted with his touching tableau of Polish 
distress; and whilst the Buonapartists of the 
Chamber loved to hear him descant of battles, 
which they thus seemed to fight o’er and 
o’er again, he would perceive that the bulk 
of the house, the two centres, the heavy bat- 
talions who constitute the voting majority, 
were getting weary of these concessions to 
popular feeling, and to military taste; and 
perceiving this, he would then spread wide 
his canvass to far different shores and ex- 
claim, ** Yes, gentlemen, those mighty mar- 
vels which our France has accomplished she 
could again effect, were it to her interest, her 
policy, her real grandeur, and solid advan- 
tage, to undertake them !” 

(** Silence! Silence!’ ery the Centres. 
‘‘'That’s the question.’’) 

‘¢ Yes!—it is the question!’ M. Thiers 
would rejoin ; ‘* and I reply that such efforts, 
such displays, such sacrifices, she is no longer 
called on to make. France desires peace 
with honour, and liberty with the laws; and 
although her big heart still palpitates with 
emotion whenever she hears of the wrongs 
and outrages with which the world is filled, 
yet she cannot afford to sacrifice the blood 
of her children for every cause, nor to lavish 
her treasures in every land. 

(The Centres rise en masse. Cries and 
shrieks of rapture drown the voice of the 
little minister, and he has effected, or nearly 
so, his object. What is that?’—To dispose 
of the motion by a side-wind, or else to 
qualify it, and mitigate its severity, against 
it shall reach the ears or the eyes of the 
Autocrat of all the Russias. ) 





‘IT know your sentiments, gentlemen, 
relative to Poland,’’ continues M. Thiers, 
still directing his eyes and his words to the 
Centres; ‘‘ they are full of kindness, of melt- 
ing kindness, of compassion, of the best 
recollections, and of friendly sympathy. But 
there is a land you love yet dearer than 
Poland; there are hearts for which yours 
beat higher and warmer than even for those 
of the unhappy Poles—and those are for the 
hearts, the lives, of your own sons, of all 
Frenchmen! ‘The charity which ever stays 
at home, and confines its affections within 
the narrow circle of domestic life, is but a 
poor specimen of godlike love; but the 
charity which extends its sympathy to other 
and to foreign families, forgetting those of its 
own country and kind, is not of such a cha- 
racter as angels can delight in, or as God can 
approve. France!—glorious, noble, chival- 
rous, courageous, enlightened France, must 
be supreme in our affections, and paramount 
in our considerations !”’ 

(‘* This is beside the question,’’ exclaims 
M. Berryer. ‘ This is to get rid of the diffi- 
culty,” calls out M. Arago.) 

‘* No, sir, it is not beside the question: it 
is not to get rid of any difficulty,”’ retorts M. 
Thiers. ‘I was showing to the Chamber 
how it was possible to cultivate the noblest 
sympathy, and yet to preserve the peace of 
the world.” 

(** Ah! ah! ah!” shout the extreme right 
and the extreme left members. ‘* That's it— 
that’s it—monsieur le ministre; how to de- 
ceive the Poles, and to keep your place,” 
ejaculate many voices at once.) 

M. Thiers affects gravity, looks philo- 
sophical, preserves his calmness, adjusts his 
spectacles, and then turns to his interrup- 
ters,— 

‘‘It was always so,” continues the little 
man; ‘ you are ignorant of all the modes of 
government but one, and ‘that is the mode of 
governing by force, of negotiating with the 
sword, of insulting allies, of advocating ex- 
treme measures at unsuitable seasons, and of 
setting up your views as those which are 
exclusively worthy of adoption by mankind. 
When a question comes before you, you are 
unacquainted with its history—it is to your 
extravagant and party minds something whol- 
ly novel, having no antecedents, and requir- 
ing a prompt and definitive solution. But, 
gentlemen, this is not the manner in which 
a government of a great empire can decide 
questions, which relate to whole masses of 
humanity. It is not thus that the fate of 
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Poland is to be determined on. France forms 
part of a family far greater than one you 
would restrict her to, for you would only 
have for her allies people in revolt against 
the old governments of the world. France 
belongs to the one great European family of 
thrones, governments, and people; and she 
has no more right to decide on vast questions 
without consulting the other members of that 
family, than they would have the right to 
decide on other questions without her.” 

(** But they have decided without her,” 
cries M. Berryer, and a buzz of approbation 
is heard in the public galleries.) 

**T say, sir, they have not decided with- 
out her,’’ exclaims M. Thiers, in a voice 
which fails from his excitement; ‘‘ and the 
government of the king would know how to 
resent with force and with dignity any attempt 
to insult or to degrade France in the estima- 
tion of the world.” 

(‘*4ncona,” cries Berryer; ‘‘ you aban- 
doned Ancona.”’ 

‘*'T’o be sure we did,”’ retorts M. Thiers, 
‘* for to have remained there would have been 
an act of folly and madness.” 

(‘* You are right—you are right, ” ery the 
Centres en masse again; and for some min- 
utes all is confusion. ) 

This is just what M. Thiers has studied to 
bring about. «To divide’ is with him 
‘*to conquer ;’”’ and he has effected his pur- 
pose. But he has still one more trick to 
play, and then he may return to his minis- 
terial bench? What is that trick?—It is 
this—To fall with his heaviest artillery 
upon M. Berryer, as the chief of the Legiti- 
mist party, and to destroy, if he can, the 
impression which he sees has been made on 
the minds of some, and which, through the 
press, may influence still more, that the 
Legitimists are more really patriotic and 
popular in their views and policy, than are 
the men of the Gauche, the Buonapartists, 
the Republicans, and the Government itself. 
So he begins :— 

‘‘But what is the most extraordinary in 
all this charivari against the government, is 
the reproachful and curious language of the 
friends of the fallen dynasty! What is the 
great conquest of which the Restoration has 
to boast? What the magnanimous act which 
the honourable member (alluding to M. Ber- 
ryer) has to adduce on behalf of that era of 
glory and fame ?”’ 

(M. Berryer exclaims, ‘‘ The emancipa- 
tion of Greece!” 

‘I thought you would say that, 


” retorts 





the little man; ‘* but who effected that eman- 
cipation? Was it France alone, separating 
herself from the other members of the one 
great European family, and acting on her 
own will and her own independent respon- 
sibility ?—You know it was not. She was 
one of three great powers, acting in concert, 
and as one man.” 

(Once more the Centres rise delighted en 
masse, and the little minister is for a long 
time unable to proceed.) 

But I must not continue at any greater 
length this échantillon of the sort of tact and 
oratory in which M. Thiers excels. ‘Those 
who know the French Chambers will cor- 
roborate its accuracy, and those who do not 
will, I hope, still believe in the fidelity of the 
description. His merit as a tactician is his 
knowing well his men; and his adroitness 
consists, in securing a majority; or, if not, 
at least of being defeated without clamour, 
noise, or the absolute necessity for resigna- 
tion. 

Thiers’s greatest aversions in public life 
are Count Molé and Marshal Soult. They 
have, at different epochs of his short and 
notorious career, looked on him so disdain- 
fully, spoken of him so disparagingly, and 
treated him so unsparingly, that he cannot 
possibly forgive them. Count Mole cannot 
forget the measures taken by M. Thiers, in 
conjunction with Guizot and Barrot, to over- 
throw the cabinet of which he was chief. 
He cannot forget that the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was dissolved in vain; that Louis Phil- 
ippe in vain showed his confidence in, and 
love for, that minister, by visiting him at his 
chateau; and that the old majority against 
him was perpetuated in a new Chamber, so 
that his resignation was inevitable. This 
was all the result of the united efforts of 
Thiers, Guizot, and Barrot. On the other 
hand, Marshal Soult, cannot forget that M. 
Thiers refused to accept his presidency over 
a cabinet, laughed both in public and private 
at the Hero of Toulouse, and gave him the 
direct lie as to what had transpired in the 
course of some long negotiations for the for- 
mation of a new ministry. Thiers called the 
Molé administration ** the Polar Bear Cabi- 
net,—Russian in its origin, oppressive in its 
character, and cold in its heart.” Many other 
gibes and jokes he had at its expense, and 
many more still were aimed by him at the 
old marshal, whose good-natured confidential 
friends were good enough “to consider it to 
be their duty to repeat to him the insolent 
inuendoes of the impertinent M. Thiers.” 
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The result could not be doubtful. Marshal 
Soult looks on the little minister as his sworn 
foe. 

When Marshal Soult was asked by the 
king on one occasion to forget animosities, 
and, for the sake of the public service, to form 
a ministerial alliance with M. Thiers, the 
former is reported to have replied, ‘* There 
was nothing that Marshal Soult would not 
do to prove his devotedness to his king, 
except to disgrace the laurels he had won on 
the field of battle. This was conclusive. On 
the other hand, M. Thiers, when charged 
with the task of forming a cabinet by Louis 
Philippe, made but one sine gua non before 
he undertook the task, and that was, that on 
no account should the Marshal be expected 
or invited to become a member. ‘The Mar- 
shal is a blunt, honest old man, with no other 
than military talents, but he has a fair and 
deserved reputation for bravery and patriot- 
ism, and in spite of all the jealousies and 
bickerings of his opponents, his word is 
looked on as sacred, and his promise as sure 
of being fulfilled. 

There are some passages in the life of M. 
Thiers which are as curious as they are con- 
tradictory, and demonstrate that he is only 
governed in his public career by selfish con- 
siderations. The first is, that after having 
combated with energy and success for sever- 
al years under various secondary chiefs, and 
then as chief himself of his own cabinet, in 
favour of the personal influence and control 
of the king, notwithstanding his oft-repeated 
declaration under the restoration, that in a 
constitutional monarchy ‘‘ the king reigns, 
but does not govern,” he returned to that 
very maxim after having for years abandoned 
it; when to return to it was necessary once 
more to place him in power. ‘The revolu- 
tion of 1830 was made, according to M. 
Thiers (when it suited him to say so,) in 
order to preserve to France the benefit of 
a real parliamentary government; and yet 
during the years he had acted as minister to 
Louis Philippe, certainly no one had trou- 
bled himself less about the will or the opin- 
ion of the Chambers than M. Thiers himself. 
But when he perceived that France had be- 
come weary of agitation, and had made up 
her mind rather to submit to the aristocracy 
of such men as Count Molé, with his long 
line of noble ancestry, than to be cajoled 
and degraded by the democracy of Adolphe 
Thiers, the latter raised the cry of * ‘The 
Charter is in danger: we shall have an abso- 
lute monarchy and a favourite ;’”’ and the cry 


being caught up by the populace, by the 
journals, and by extreme parties, it became 
successful. This was not principle but diplo- 
macy, and not diplomacy for the good of the 
country, but solely for himself. ‘There is a 
second passage in the short public life of M. 
Thiers, which is also by no means creditable 
either to his generalship or his consistency. 
I allude to his conduct with regard to a 
French Intervention in the affairs of Spar. 
When Louis Philippe discovered that one 
of his own ministers with whom he was in 
almost daily conference was directing, by 
means of the telegraph, the marching of 
troops towards the Pyrenees, in order to 
prepare for an invasion of Spain under the 
specious title of **an armed coalition,” he 
was not less astounded at the impertinence, 
than he was indignant at the secrecy, of his 
secretary for foreign affairs. But how lamen- 
table is the fact, that M. Thiers was a large 
speculator in the Spanish funds, for his own 
benefit, at the very moment he was directing 
the movements of the telegraph! Himself, 
his agent H., and his stockbrokers, were 
alone in the secret: whilst his king, and his 
own coadjutors in office, were kept in a state 
of blessed ignorance relative to his decisions 
and his military movements. 

There is a third passage in the life of this 
extraordinary personage which is quite as 
remarkable as those which I have already 
noticed; 1 mean his violence against the 
English government, in relation to the Sy- 
rian question, after years of apparent approval 
of a close alliance between France and Great 
Britain. When I say extraordinary, I mean 
inconsistent, absurd, ludicrous. For accord- 
ing to one meaning of the word extraordi- 
nary, his conduct was in perfect harmony 
with his innate selfishness, since his object 
in exaggerating the importance of the East- 
ern question was in order to secure to himself 
a return to power. He’hoped to overthrow 
a cabinet; to accede to office; to take the 
helm of the state vessel, by means of raising 
a ery against England; joining thus his 
voice and his authority to the rebels and 
rioters of all factions who loved war and 
anarchy, because by them they hoped per- 
sonally to profit. Never were such tremen- 
dous efforts made as at that period by M. 
Thiers, and by his many-headed confeder- 
ates, to force the king and the government 
to war, by exciting public opinion, and even 
intimidating the constitutional Chambers. 
All that could be effected by the journals, 
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the secret societies, was set in motion to 
increase the agitation, and to drive even the 
populace to fury. Why was all this? Why 
did M. Thiers at that time receive at his resi- 
dence political agitators from whom he had 
separated in 1831, and whom he had not 
only attacked, but even persecuted? Was 
France in danger from secret or avowed, 
from internal or external enemies? Or had 
any organized conspiracy been discovered 
against her dignity and importance? Decid- 
edly not! ‘lhe whole secret lay in this; 
Lord Palmertson had at last discovered what 
others had found out years before, that M. 
Thiers was not to be trusted; and as the 
latter knew too well that that discovery had 
been made, he became the bitterest foe of the 
English alliance. 

The last passage in the life of M. Thiers 
upon which I shall specially remark, was his 
conduct at the death of the late Duke of 
Orleans with respect to the Recency Bit. 
It is not, perhaps, generally known in Eng- 
land that the late young duke had a good 
deal of friendship for M. Thiers. His royal 
highness was much more warlike in his pro- 
pensities than the king, and in M. Thiers he 
thought he saw a sort of stop-gap in case of 
need, which would satisfy the liberal party 
in the event of the demise of his royal father. 
Besides which the duke had heard in his 
opening life so much about ‘liberty’’ and 
** progress”’ at the Palais Royal, and at Neu- 
illy, when his father was surrounded by the 
Benjamin Constants, Lamarques, Lafayettes, 
Periers, Foys, and Laffittes of those days, 
that when he became to be a king’s son he 
had not forgotten what had passed when he 
was simply the young Duke of Chartres. 
When, then, the royal family of France was 
suddenly deprived of the heir-apparent to 
the throne, M. Thiers, feeling that not only 
he had no present grandeur, but that even 
the future offered no brilliant hopes or expec- 
tations, he expressed himself every where in 
the strongest terms as to the measures which 
ought to be adopted. ‘That the Duke de 
Nemours was no admirer of him, M. Thiers 
was quite assured. So he turned to the 
Duchess of Orleans as the regent for the 
Count of Paris, and would have raised such 
a clamour, such confusion, and such a vio- 
lent outbreak in the nation as had not been 
heard of since the insurrection of 1834, but 
that Louis Philippe sent for him, consulted 
him, flattered him, and—all we know is, 
wholly subdued him. But how was this 
change effected? What new light so sud- 





denly broke in upon his mind? He passed 
from south to north with an unaccountable 
rapidity, and that fact will undoubtedly never 
be forgotten. 

‘¢ Other times, other conduct,’? M. Thiers 
would reply ; but even this answer will break 
down, and be wholly untenable, when it is 
remembered that between the time of his 
threatened opposition and of his ready assent, 
no adequate period had passed, no new 
events had taken place, nothing but an inter- 
view with royalty had occurred. And was 
M. Thiers the man who had coalesced 
against the personal government of the king, 
and who had defeated his sovereign’s will 
and policy at the general elections, and in 
the face of the whole nation; was he a per- 
son who had so much deference for royal 
authority as at once to acquiesce in his mon- 
arch’s views, without some weightier argu- 
ment than words being used in his favour? 
This passage in his life will remain unex- 
plained and unexplainable. 

Perhaps I shall be asked, What will be 
his destinies? Will he settle down into the 
character of an historian? Will his now 
preparing History of the Empire be suc- 
ceeded by one, more colossal and general, 
of the French monarchy and nation? Or, 
will he ** bide his time,” and wait in com- 
parative seclusion until the death of Louis 
Philippe (which God forbid should at pre- 
sent take place!) shall once more introduce 
him into the arena of official life? Or will 
he look out for the first favourable opening 
which may take place,—for the first propi- 
tious gale which may blow, holding that the 
means are consecrated by the end, and that 
‘‘all’s well that ends well?’ I think this 
will be his line of policy. It is in perfect 
accordance with his past; and I should not 
be astonished to find him buckling his little 
body to the triumphal car of the Count Molé 
or the Duke de Broglie. In fact, * all by 
myself, and for myself,” is the phrase that 
will best explain his policy and his life. 
Whether that policy will eventually place 
him in the ranks of statesmen time only can 
decide; but I have a sincere conviction that 
the contrary will be the result of his multi- 
tudinous and incongruous courses. 

But there he is, little man, there he is, 
rushing to the Chamber of Deputies. He 
has a roll of paper in his hand, and Jollivet, 
the deputy, is almost galloping by his side. 
The ex-minister is in a passion. What is 
it about? He is still ferocious against Eng- 
land; but he has another ground of fury 
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now,—either real or assumed. There he 
goes—there he goes; he enters the chamber, 
takes his seat, looks sardonically around him, 
screws up his little mouth, and bites his lit- 
tle lips; you may be sure that something is 
brewing. Oh, yes!—he ascends the tribune, 
and declares himself once more ‘‘a man of 
the centres !’’ He denounces the opposition! 
they are incompetent,—-they know not how 
to rule,—they are weak and wishy-washy; 
and he bids them adieu in the face of France 
and of the world. But for how long? I 
cannot tell; since M. Thiers will always be 
regarded as the very condensed essence of 
weather-cockism. Alas! alas! he is not the 
only GrrovETTE in France, as we shall un- 
happily see in an early sketch of Dr La- 
MARTINE ! 
M. Thiers !—farewell ! 
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ON A PICTURE 
OF HOP-GATHERERS CROWNING THEIR QUEEN. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


Wuart is the ruddy grape to thee, 
Or what the stunted vine, 

Hop-garland that with grace so free, 
Those frolic hands entwine ? 


And what the wine of Xeres’s strand, 
Or Xeres’ maidens sheen, 
To the nut-brown ale of England, 
And the hop-ground’s laughing Queen. 


—— 
SONNET TO MISS ADELAIDE KEMBLE. 


BY C. H. OSWIN. 


His tuneful lyre divine Apollo gave 
To gentle Orpheus. Orpheus died, and far 
His plaintive voice was borne upon the wave, 
Calling Eurydice. A fairy star 
*Mid countless luminaries one the more, 
A silver spark of the Promethean fire 
Now brightly shone, that never shone before, 
The star of Orpheus was of old his lyre. 
*T was said in England by a critic band 
To other and more genial climes go roam, 
The rays of that bright star ne’er lit your land, 
Sweet Italy’s soft air is music’s home. 
A Kems.e now redeems her country’s fame, 
And with another laurel twines her own familiar 
name. 


Ce a 


THE SOWER. 


Sex, full of hope, thou trustest to the earth 

The golden seed, and waitest till the spring 
Summons the buried to a happier birth; 

But in Time’s furrow duly scattering, 
Think’st thou, how deeds by wisdom sown may be, 
Silently ripen’d for Eternity ? Schiller. 
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EXTRACT FROM 
MEDITERRANEAN SKETCHES, 
BY LORD FRANCIS EGERTON. 


Rounp yonder watch-fire’s blaze the muleteers 
In circle close.—The leader of the throng, 
Fluent and fast, to never sated ears 
The tale recites, or chants the Arab song,— 
Wild stanzas, strange adventures. Loud and long 
The applause resounds, as each invented sleight 
Of magic art, or fate of Afrite strong 
By Genii quetled in preternatural fight, 

Fills as the story rolls each breast with fresh de- 

light. 


He little thinks, the tale he loves to tell, 

Which cheats his willing comrades of their rest, 

Through many a midnight hour defrauds as well, 

In foreign garb and other language dressed, 

Of slumber’s boon the children of the West; 

How many a sad or vacant mind the page, 

With the same legendary lore impressed, 

Has cheered, assuaged life’s ills through every 
stage, 

Given youth one smile the more, one wrinkle 

snatched from age. 


For not alone beneath her palm-tree’s shade, 

Amid the nargile’s ascending cloud, 

Does Eastern fiction dwell, or Scherezade 

Dispense her favours to the listening crowd. 

All ranks, all nations at her shrine have bowed; 

The pictured forms her lively pencil drew 

Please in all climes alike; and statesmen proud 

In grave debate have owned her lessons true, 
Finding that ancient lamps sometimes excel the 

new. 


Far other task meanwhile for me delays 

The needful gift of well-earned sleep’s repose ; 
The beam that from my tremulous cresset plays 
Its light upon the sacred volume throws, 

Oh! who in distant climes the rapture knows, 
E’en on the spot of which the tale is told, 

To mark where Tabor frowns or Jordan flows. 
To feel at morn our steps shall print the mould 
Where Gideon pitched his camp or Sisera’s chariot 

rolled! 


Such rapture ours, when, on Esdraelon’s plain, 
Tabor in front and Jezreel left behind, 
By Kishon’s source we pitched. Oh! ne’er again 
Shall joys of power like these to fill the mind 
Rise in the civilized haunts of human kind. 
How went I forth to watch the shivering ray 
On Carmel’s crest; to bear upon the wind 
The jackal’s how]; or rippling sounds betray 
Where Kishon’s ancient stream rolled on to Acre’s 
bay. 
How, to our tents when morning’s moisture 
clung, 
Our memory turned to that oracular dew 
From the full fleece which pious Gideon wrung! 
*Twas here perchance that Israel’s champion 
knew 
The sign which spoke his high commission true ; 
Down yonder vale perhaps, by Kishon's ford, 
Towards the slumbering heathen’s camp he drew 
His chosen hundreds, silent—till the sword 
se to the frightened skies, of Gideon and the 
ORD. 
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From Frazer’s Magazine. | account of China, he said, “Why, yes, as 


PLEASURES, OBJECTS, AND ADVANTAGES | 0? read such books, that is to say, — 
OF LITERATURE INDICATED it.” The same remark might be applied to 

j a large portion of the prose writings of Mil- 

In the natural world there are two ways | ton, and even to the costly erudition and ela- 
in which a body may be rendered visible; | borate eloquence of Jeremy Taylor. Pope 
by its own internal brilliancy, or by a light | has very justly rebuked that disposition which 
reflected from a separate object. Now, in| has frequently manifested itself in our own 
the world of literature it would be untrue to | time, of bestowing unmeasured praise upon a 
say that any stars are essentially and of | writer whose genius, in reality seems to have 
themselves luminous, shining so far beyond | flowered in a single book; the richness and 
the boundaries of the mental creation as to | fragrance of whose fancy seem to have been 





be unvisited and unwarmed by the great sun 
of intellect, and sympathy, and imagination. 
But it does seem to be in harmony with the 
laws of the universe, that these stars of 
thought, like the fixed stars of the sky, should | 
present us with periodical variations of 
light. ‘That, at certain seasons, and from 
certain causes—manifestly operating, though 
not always admitting of explanation—these 





bodies of glory should become fainter and | 
darker; and that in their mysterious revolu- | 
tions through the firmament of the intellectual | 


concentrated into one beautiful and vigorous 
blossom. It is impossible to consider the 
quotation of one admirable line or passage, 
brought forward as a specimen of the author’s 


genius, in any other light than that of a fraud 


upon the credulity of the reader. The hand- 
ful of good grain at the mouth of the sack 
deceives us into the purchase of the sack 
itself, which frequently contains not a single 
ear of corn from the true and faithful harvest- 
field of wisdom. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I know that 


heaven, one side, so to speak, should rise |as there is many a rich stone laid up in the 
into light, as the other side sinks down into | bowels of the earth, and many a fair pear! 
shadow. ‘Thus we have the Iliad first and | in the bosom of the sea,* so in the discolour- 
afterward the Odyssey; now the Paradise | ed leaves of many an old volume, and in the 
Lost and then the Paradise Regained. And | dim recesses of our college libraries, time has 
it is also pleasing to observe how soothing a! hidden some of the brightest jewels of the 


harmony of repose steals over the scenery 
of thought in the succession of years; how 
exquisitely its brilliancy and heat are tem- 
pered and subdued by the sweet interchange 
of light and shade. If we turn to Athenian 
history, we behold the milder majesty of So- 
phocles casting a gentle beauty over the dark 
grandeur of Atschylus. In Italy we see the 
stern features of Dante shone upon by the 
serener eye of Petrarch; and we can turn 


away from the gloomy and black architec- | 


ture of the Florentine, to admire the palace 
of Fiction, with every gate blooming with the 
garlands of Boccaccio. 

It is obviously wise to contemplate these 
luminaries of genius on their bright side—to 
study their greatest works. Warburton, wri- 
ting in1761, observed that he had not time to 
read books at a venture. Warburton was 
an old man; but the youngest man has no 
time to spare. There are many books, even 
of famous men, of whose construction and 
decorations, in the quaint words of Fuller, a 
glance through the casement of the index, 
furnishes as correct an idea as an entire day 
passed in the interior. When Boswell asked 
Johnson whether he had read Du Halde’s 

Von. Il.—May, 1843, 4 


diadem of genius,—jewels which require only 
to be held up to the rays of taste to pour out 
the purest gleams of radiance; nor am [| in- 
sensible of the charm of coming suddenly 
upon one of these buried treasures. The dis- 
|covery breaks upon us like a cluster of vio- 
‘Jets in a dreary walk, with a sweet surprise; 
_and, like Bertha, so exquisitely described by 
'Davenant, we behold 





“A sudden break of beauty out of night.” 


Upon these occasions we also frequently 
meet the original of a description, or an 
illustratration, which has afforded us delight 
or improvement. Had not, for example, the 
preacher in the seventeenth century anticipa- 
ted a very striking thought of the preacher 
in the nineteenth? Compare these passages: 


BRADLEY. 


“ Even the works of our own hands remain much 
longer than we. The pyramids of Egypt have de- 
fied the attacks of three thousand years, while their 
builders sunk, perhaps under the burden of four- 
score. Our houses stand long after their transient 
proprietors are gone, and their names forgotten. 
Where is now the head that planned, and the hands 
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which built this house of God? They were all re- 
duced to ashes five hundred years ago. ‘The very 
seats we sit on have borne generations before they 
bore us, and will probably bear many after us. The 
remains of those who once occupied the places we 
now fill are underneath our feet.”— The Brevity of 
Human Life, v. i. 271. 


HENRY SMITH. 

“This is our life, while we enjoy it; we lose it 
like the sun, which flies swifter than an arrow, and 
yet noman perceives that it moves. He which lasted 
nine hundred years could not hold out one hour 
longer; and what he now more than a child that 
lived but a year? Where are they which founded 
this goodly city ? which possessed these fair houses, 
and walked these pleasant fields; which entered 
these stately temples; which kneeled in these seats; 
which preached out of this place but thirty years 
ago? Is not earth turned to earth? and shall not 


999 


the sun set like theirs when the night comes! 
The Magistrate’s Scripture Sermons, p. 300. 1675. 


But toreturn. Every greater light of in- 
tellect kindles into life and splendour some 
lesser light; every great author awakens 
some inferior author; and so the sun of geni- 
us, like the sun of nature appears with clus- 
ters of stars in his train. And the purity 
and colour of the light always declares the 
fountain of glory from whence it flowed. 
The influence of Spencer upon our imagina- 
tive literature presents an interesting exem- 
plification of this assertion, From his own 
day until ours, from Milton to Southey, we 
can trace the beams of his lustrous fancy 
tinging every golden urn which each succes- 
sive disciple brings to him to be filled; and 
all these effluxes of light still leave the foun- 
tain unexhausted and unimpaired. Spenser 
still shines with the unclouded splendour of 
his rising; the Faérie Queene bearing the 
same relation to our literature which West- 
minster Abbey bears to our architecture. 
The spirit of one bearing witness, so to speak, 
with the spirit of the other; the cathedral 
illustrating the poem, and the poem reflecting 
light upon the cathedral. ‘ Large masses 
of dim and discoloured light, diffused in vari- 
ous directions, and at different intervals, 
through unequal varieties of space, divided, 
but not separated, so as to produce intricacy 
without confusion.” ‘This is a description of 
a cathedral—this is a description of the Faerie 
Queene. 

We cannot, therefore, go back with too 
humble and submissive a mind to these lights 
of our intellectual sky. Pythagoras enjoin- 
ed upon his disciples a period of silence, 
which lasted five years, before he permitted 
them to deliver an opinion upon any question 
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of science. It would be well for all students 
in literature, as in science, if this novitiate of 
humility and silence were strictly enforced : 
of all exhibitions of human pride and pre- 
sumption, the familiar contempt with which 
the most illustrious men are spoken of by 
the lips of the pretenders to criticism is the 
most offensive. Instead of pondering with 
lingering and reverent affection upon the in- 
tellectual achievements of the heroes in the 
thousand provinces of the understanding— 


“ Multa vim virtus animo, muitusque recursat 
Gentis honos— 


instead of this filial tenderness and submis- 
sion, there is the arrogance of the judge and 
the bitterness of the rival. We shall find 
that where this reverence is wanting, true 
genius is also wanting. A pleasing moral 
was concealed in the superstition of the Thra- 
cians, that the nightingales which built their 
nests near the grave of Orpheus, had the 
most melodious song. Nor is the story of 
Mandeville without interest ; he mentions the 
assembling of the chief men round the tomb 
of Aristotle, in the hope of deriving some im- 
parted gift from the genius of the buried phi- 
losopher. Let us not forget that the costliest 
jewels and the purest gold are always found 
in the sepulchres of the Kings of Literature. 

The cathedral has faults, so has the Faérie 
Queene. Horace Walpole remarks, in refer- 
ence to Mabuse, a painter, in the reign of our 
seventh Henry, that allegorical personages 
are only a poor decomposition of human na- 
ture; a single quality being erected into “a 
kind of half deity,” and rendered intelligible 
by symbols. Sir Joshua Reynolds seems to 
have regarded allegory with a more favour- 
able eye. If allegorical painting, he says, 
‘¢ produces a greater variety of ideal beauty, 
a richer, more various and delightful com- 
position, and gives to the artist a greater op- 
portunity of exhibiting his skill, all the inte- 
rest he wishes for is accomplished; such a 
picture not only attracts but fixes the atten- 
tion.”’* 

But these worlds of fiction, hanging upon 
nothing, and launched into the wide expanse 
of human imagination, must be shone upon 
by the kindling sun of human interest and 
life; where this sun is wanting, there may 
be splendour, but there will be no warmth. 
The reader is dazzled without being cheered ; 
a melancholy stillness broods over the gar- 


* Discourse VII. 
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den of poetry; unreal figures go by him with 
cold and stony eyes; he longs for the fami- 
liar voices of affection, and the gentle har- 
mony of home endearments: like the ‘Trojan 
wanderer in the Latin paradise, he opens his 
arms in vain to a shadowy Anchises, and 
the child cannot embrace his father in the 
Elysium of Fancy. 

The poetry of the allegoric school shares 
this defect in common with the poetry of the 
classic school. Hurd, who never omitted 
any opportunity of elevating the Gothic over 
the Greek or Latin poetry, conceived the 
gallantry that inspirited the feudal times 
to supply to the poet finer scenes and sub- 
jects of description, in every view, than the 
simple and uncontrolled barbarity of the 
Grecian. In the Iliad, he seems to think 
the sources of delight to be placed in the de- 
velopement and illustration of the boisterous 
passions wh'ch “ are provoked and kept alive 
in that poem by every imaginable scene of 
rage, revenge, and slaughter;” while in the 
Gothic tales he discovers in combination with 
the stirring incidents and darker passions of 
the Homeric legends, delineations of the 
sweeter affections, which diffuse a mild and 
soothing light over the savageness of the 
picture. But the Iliad has its gleams of 
tenderness, and affection, and beauty; and 
more simple and uncontaminated than any of 
the scenes in Gothic allegory. In the Odyssey 
their presence is still clearer. The face of 
the Greek Penelope is, at least, as sweet and 
lovely of the face of the Gothic Faérie 
Queene; the first shining upon us with all the 
natural charms of womanhood, the second 
glimmering upon us through the cloudy veil 
of fiction. I love a catholic taste in poetry 
as in literature, and 


“ At night, when all assembling round the fire, 
Closer and closer draw, till they retire, 
A tale is told of India or Japan, 
Of merchants from Golcond or Astracan, 
What time wild nature revelled unrestain’d, 
And Sinbad voyaged, and the caliphs reign’d.” 


At that hour, to me at least, the classic or 
the Gothic tales comes with a voice equally 
swect and winning. ‘Taste, educated into 
that refined sensibility which diligent nurture 
and cultivation can alone produce, will study 
and appreciate every varying expression in 
the physiognomy of genius. It will love the 
Raphael as well as the Rubens of the pen; 
and will linger before a sunset of Claude or 
a storm of Poussin with an admiration and 
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delight corresponding in character, though 
differing in degree,— 


* The grace of motion or the bloom of life, 
Thrills through imagination’s tender frame 
From nerve to nerve.” 


Let me linger for a moment upon this in- 
teresting subject. ‘To appreciate the charms 
whether of classic or Gothic poetry, the 
reader must possess the inward eye of taste. 
That clear and serene organ of intellectual 
vision which looks not only into all the com- 
ponent elements of the objects before it, but 
gazes even beyond the visible into the invisi- 
ble, and perceives not only the beauty and 
splendour of the actual creation, but also the 
remote array of thoughts and images which, 
being present to the creative transports of the 
poet, are, as it were, thrown into shadow, 
and intercepted by a veil from the eyes of 
the vulgar. Let me illustrate this remark 
from the sister art of painting. When Paul 
Veronese was asked why certain figures 
were painted in shade, no cause of shadow 
being apparent in the picture itself, he imme- 
diately answered, “ A cloud is passing the 
| sky, which has overshadowed them.” The 
reader of Homer, or Milton, or Shakspeare, 
or Dante, might expect to receive a similar 
reply. No delineation by the pen of genius 
can be properly admired or understood, with- 
out the perspective, and retrospective, and 
circumspective eyesight of the mind. Ima- 
gination, transparent as it is with its own in- 
ternal and glorious light, can, nevertheless, 
turn a dark side to the weak vision of unillu- 
minated common sense, or the enfeebled and 
diseased eyesight of a licentious fancy. ‘To 
the first, the Fatrie Queene would only be 
a series of dull pictures by a dull painter ; to 
the second, Paradise Lost would only be, as 


| it was to Waller, a poem written by a blind 


old schoolmaster, and remarkable for nothing 
but its extreme length. 

The possession of this inward eye of pure 
and serene perception is undoubtedly the 
chief thing to be desired; and the nezt is, to 
accustom it to receive pleasure from all ob- 
jects in themselves pleasing, however they 
may differ in appearance. ‘There should be 
in every lover of literature an universality of 
admiration. Every feature of the landscape 
should be dear to hiseye. If he is fond of 
contemplating the peasants of Gainsborough, 
the boors of Ostade, or the shepherds of 
Berghem, he should still turn with a reverent 
and loving eye to the majestic heads ‘of 
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Titian, the sacred dignity of Raphael, and 
the sweet harmony of Francia. The same 
fire of genius burns in “the giant oak of 
Ruysdael, or the full-grown pine and ilex of 
Claude, or the decayed pollard of Rubens.” 
The eye that lingers upon the war-horse of 
Wouvermans, will linger also upon the di- 
vine heads of Guido; and the heart that feels 
an emotion of religious awe before the “ Rais- 
ing of Lazarus” by Piombo, will also be agi- 
tated, though from a different cause, before 
the ‘* Attack upon the Sabines” by Rubens. 

But I spoke of the allegoric lights which 
the sun of Spenser’s genius had kindled, and 
of the golden urns which have been brought 
to his ever-flowing fountain of beauty; of 
these urns that of Beattie, if small, is grace- 
ful and bright. 

Goldsmith is reported, in Northcote’s Con- 
versations with Hazlitt, to have rebuked Rey- 
nolds for having, in an allegorical picture, 
debased a man like Voltaire before a man 
like Beattie, whose works, he said, would be 
forgotten in a few years, while Voltaire’s 
fame would last forever. If Goldsmith ever 
uttered this prophecy, time has proved its 
falsehood. Beattie still lives, and will ever 
live in the memory of the gentle, the sensi- 
tive, and the good. It has been observed by 
Southey, that no writer ever exercises a more 
powerful influence over certain minds at cer- 
tain periods of life; those minds being the 
purest, and those periods being the most 
golden moments of our existence. ‘There is 
a pensive gentleness, a melancholy sweet- 
ness in his manner that communicates to it 
an inexpressible charm,— 


“Eyes dazzled long by fiction’s gaudy rays, 
In modest truth no light nor beauty find.” 


The eye of Beattie seems to have reposed 
with calm satisfaction upon the scenery of 
home. He could have lived with Cowper in 
his summer-house, and joined his pic-nic 
over a wheelbarrow. Poetry like this influ- 
ences the intellectual frame, as the atmo- 
sphere operates on the physical constitution, 
it sinks into the thoughts with a delicious and 
soothing balm. It breathes a serene enjoy- 
ment over the soul; it is felt along the blood. 
It awakens no exultation, it kindles no flame 
of passion. We may compare its influence 
to the breath of summer air in the face of 
nature. ‘The bosom glows with bloom and 
fragrancy. But there is dignity in the hum- 
blest pictures of Beattie. Through the lowly 
vale of Shepherd the eye perceives the tem- 
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_ ple of fame; anda light, not of the common 


mould, shines through his college window. 

The early history of Beattie has something 
in it very pleasing. The home of his infancy 
was partly shaded with ivy, and the banks 
of the little stream that flowed by it were 
adorned with roses. Ogilby’s Virgil awoke 
in his mind the earliest chimes of verse, as 
the Homer of the same writer had done in 
the fancy of Pope. In the parish school of 
Laurencekirk he was called the Poet. His 
situation as schoolmaster in a village at the 
foot of the Grampians, was favourable to the 
growth of his poetical powers. In that soli- 
tude his thoughts expanded. The scenery 
was wild, yet beautiful, and supplied him 
with the rural imagery that still diffuses so 
fresh a bloom and verdure over his verses. 
Compare these four little landscapes by three 
of the sweetest painters of scenery:— 


A Morning Sketch. 
BEATTIE, 


“The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark, 

Crown’d with her pail the tripping milkmaid 
sings; 

The whistling ploughman stalks afield,—and hark! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous wagon rings, 
Through rustling corn the hare astonished 

springs; 

Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy hour, 

The partridge bursts away on whirring wings; 

Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower, 

And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tower.” 


A Morning Sketch. 


GRAY. 


“ Now the golden Morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 
With vermeil cheek and whisper soft 
She woos the tardy Spring: 
Till April starts and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters lis freshest, tenderest green.” 


An Evening Sketch. 
GRAY. 


“« Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save when the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant fold.’ 


An Evening Sketch. 


THOMSON. 


“A faint, erroneous ray, 
Glanced from the imperfect surfaces of things, 
Flings half an image on the straining eye; 
While wavering woods, and villages, and streams 
And rocks, are all one swimming scene, 





Uncertain if beheld.” 
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From the London Athenaeum. 


A memoir of Ireland, Native and Saxon. 
3y Daniel O'Connell, M.P. Dublin and 
London, Dolman. 


A life of active political excitement, highly 
cultivated powers of passionate declamation, 
and habits of rapid composition, formed in 
the hurry of political strife, are so inconsist- 
ent with the patient research ‘and tranquil 
reflection required in a historian, that we 
were somewhat startled when we saw this 
work announced for publication. Had the 
author retired from active life, and turned to 
literature as a new source of excitement, to 
cheer the hours of solitude, and supply the 
wants of a mind which can find rest only in 
variety of occupation, we should still have 
doubted the possibility of his aequiring the 

calmness necessary to exercise a deliberate 
judgment on disputed facts ; but a work writ- 
ten while the author is still the head and 
front of extensive agitation, amid all the ex- 
citement of feverish discussion, could only 
have been, and in fact only is, a large politi- 
cal pamphlet. Mr. O’Connell has, in fact, 
done little more than publish the extracts 
from Irish history, which he had entered 
in his commonplace-book as materials for 
speeches, and added to them a few words of 
fervid comment, such as would have brought 
cheers from an audience, but are not likely 
to produce approbation or assent in the closet. 
Charles Fox used to say, that whatever read 
well as an essay, could never have been 
effective as a speech ; but the converse is still 
more true: the composition most likely to be 
effective as a popular harangue, has the least 
possible chance of success as an historical 
memoir. 

The very title of the present work shows 
a want of caution and calmness unworthy of 
the writer: it is entitled “* A Memoir of Ire- 
land, Native and Saxon;’’ but of ‘* Native 
Ireland’’: it scarcely says anything; and of 
‘Saxon Ireland,” it of course says nothing, 
because such an Ireland never had existence. 
The first invaders of Ireland from this side 
of the channel were the Norman barons, who 
were not one whit less odious to the Saxon 
population of this country than they were to 
the native Irish. popular blunder may 
safely be repeated to catch a popular cheer ; 
but a book is not to be judged by the same 
laws as a speech; and it is therefore no ve- 
nial literary sin to stamp on the title-page a 
vulgar error, and an appeal to popular pre- 
judice. 


4* 





So far as this volume has an object, it may 
| be regarded as an argument for the repeal of 
the Union, derived from historical proofs of 
English misgovernment. The evidence, how- 
ever, leads directly to an opposite conclusion, 
and irresistibly proves that most of the evils 
have arisen from the Union having been too 
long delayed, and finally left incomplete. In- 
stead of being united to England, Ireland was 
garrisoned for England, first by a territorial 
aristocracy of race, and then by a territorial 
aristocracy of religion, precisely similar to 
that of the Turks in Greece. ‘That aristo- 
eracy was responsible to no earthly power 
for the exercise or abuse of its authority : 
when menaced with inquiry by England, it 
threatened to throw itself on the Irish people ; 
and the mere threat produced the revocation 
of Wood’s patent, the cession of free trade, 
and the independence of the Irish parliament: 
a parliament, be it remembered, that repre- 
sented not the Irish nation but the Irish as- 
eendancy. On the other hand, that ascen- 
daney could always command the aid of 
British money and British cannon, to stifle 
Irish complaints and crush Irish resistance. 
England lavished wealth and blood to insure 
the success of its garrisoning ascendancy at 
the close both of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries ; while the Irish aristocracy 
reaped all the benefit of the consequent con- 
fiscations. Had Ireland been fully, fairly, 
and completely united to England, like Wales 
or Scotland, the misgovernment under which 
the country has suffered would, toa great ex- 
tent, have been impossible. Nor would dif- 
ference of religion have produced such an 
impediment as many suppose. During the 
whole of the last century, the penal code was 
scarcely felt as an inconvenience by the Ca- 
tholies of England, whilst there was not a 
single link in the entire chain which was not 
felt as a practical inconvenience in Ireland. 

A complete union would have given Ire- 
land the full benefit of English law, which 
it never yet has had. Now there is no Irish 
statute differing from an Englsh statute on an 
analogous subject, in which the whole of the 
difference is not a clear gain to the irrespon- 
sibility of the ascendancy, and consequently 
to inevitable misgovernment. Mr. O’Con- 
nell indisputably proves that Ireland ought 
not to be treated as a province : it must there- 
fore either be treated as an integral part of Bri- 
tain, or as an independent nation. ‘There is no 
other alternative; and every one who sup- 
ports differential laws for Ireland, whether 
from pride, fanaticism, desire to monopolize 
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power, or to monopolize pelf, is not less a 
repealer than Mr. O’Connell himself. 

This is neither the time nor the place to 
argue the question of the Repeal of the 
Union on political grounds: it comes before 
us purely as a literary question, namely, 
whether Mr. O’Connell has made out an his- 
torical case against the English connexion 
with Ireland. We hold that he does make 
out a very strong case against such a con- 
nexion as consists merely in the maintenance 
of an army of occupation—for the Protest- 
ant ascendancy was nothing else; but we 
also hold that he makes out a much stronger 
case for such an intimate connexion as would 
amount to a complete identification of the 
two countries. 

Mr. O’Connell nowhere explains what he 
precisely means by a repeal of the Union, 
which is still to preserve a connexion be- 
tween the twoislands. Is Ireland to be again 
garrisoned by the old ascendancy, or is some 
new English interest to be devised for a new 
career of misgovernment? ‘To talk of * the 
golden and unonerous link of the Crown,” 
may be very well for a patriotic ode or a po- 
pular speech, but in a grave memoir, such as 
this before us professes to be, is sheer non- 
sense. The succession to the Crown itself is 
a parliamentary title. English and Irish par- 
liaments may come to very different conclu- 
sions respecting that title; they did so be- 
fore, and the difference led to a sanguinary 
and expensive civil war. ‘The two parlia- 
ments might differ on a question of Regency ; 
they did so before, and but for the recovery 
of George III., would have thrown the em- 
pire into confusion. They might, and at the 
present moment they undoubtedly would, 
differ in their recommendation of responsi- 
ble ministers to the Crown, and thus exhibit 
to the world the spectacle of two hostile ca- 
binets in a united empire ; they very nearly 
did so before, and it was only a lavish system 
of bribery, which has no parallel in the his- 
tory of corruption, that enabled the English 
cabinet to break down the Irish opposition. 
The history of these transactions is not un- 
known to Mr. O’Connell, and had he fairly 
taken them into consideration, he would have 
modified the conclusion which he has drawn 
from his premises. 

It is so difficult to discuss any question of 
Irish history without being drawn into the 
forbidden ground of party polities, that we 
should scarcely have noticed this work, but 
for the importance which attaches to the 
name of the author. We feel at a loss, be- 
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cause no great question has ever yet been 
settled in Ireland; when any such has arisen, 
it was got rid of by some temporary expe- 
dient; the difficulty was adjourned, but not 
solved, and left to swell the accumulating 
mass of anomalies bequeathed to a perplexed 
and overburthened posterity. Laws in Ire- 
land had but a provisional existence; their 
duration was contingent on some political 
millennium, predicted by fanatics, and credi- 
ted by blockheads; until the arrival of which 
it was deemed useless to attempt the perma- 
nent settlement of any thing. It was even 
boasted by legislators, that three fourths of 
the statute books would be a dead letter 
when the conversion of the Irish from popery 
should be effected. We have had too much 
of this legislation for fanciful millenniums ; 
and Mr. O’Connell is just adopting an error 
of the same kind, when he adjourns the con- 
sideration of the many great questions, still 
unsettled in Ireland, until his dream of repeal 
is accomplished. 

We cannot praise this work for either its 
literature or its logic, but we must do justice 
io the vigour of its style and the sincerity of 
its sentiments; it is an honest book; the 
writer feels and means what he says. ‘The 
perusal of it has led us to wish for a work of 
a very different kind; we should gladly see 
Mr. O’Connell’s Memoirs of his own Life 
and Times. His habits of life, his natural 
temperament, and his quick sense of wrong, 
unfit him for the patient inquiry and calm 
judgment necessary to collect and organize 
historical evidence; but these very qualities 
would give force and vigour to the personal 
narrative of one who has acted, suffered, and 
triumphed as much in a single lfe, as a whole 
generation of ordinary politicians. 


— 
HEIGHT OF SOLDIERS. 


‘InN consequence of arguments respecting the 
height for soldiers, we have taken some pains, at 
various times, to ascertain the relative height of 
English, Irish, and Scotch recruits. As far as the 
Line regiments are concerned, the Irish have a 
decided advantage in height. It must be, however, 
taken into account, that the guards, the marines, 
and the majority of the cavalry and artillery, are 
English, and the recruits for these are ail of supe- 
rior standard. It may then be doubted, if an equal 
number of tall men were deducted out of the total 
recruits raised in Ireland, whether any difference 
would exist. In weight, the English recruit has 
the advantage, the heights being equal. A regiment 
of the Line that consists wholly of Englishmen, 
will generally be found to average shorter than 
either the Irish, Scotch, or the mixed corps.— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
MAGICAL MEMORANDA. 


In the course of the last summer I resided 
for a much longer time than it was either 
my intention or wish, in a remote Belgian 
town close to the frontier of Holland, partly 
occupied in the attempt to discover some 
dropped links in a noble genealogy, connect- 
ed with a case of disputed claim to an Eng- 
lish title and estates. I sought and made the 
acquaintance of an old ecclesiastic, the Abbe 
B—, hoping to find in his library, the only 
collection of books in that part of the coun- 
try, for a radius of many, many miles, some 
charm to fright away ennui, and dispel the 
tedium vile that oppressed me. 

The first cursory glance at the Abbé’s 
regularly-arranged, and seldom-if-ever-dis- 
turbed files of volumes, (for he himself, good 
man, never meddled with any book but that 
of his breviary,) threw me almost into des- 
pair, for they consisted exclusively of works 
connected with his sacred profession. Black- 
letter folio editions of the early fathers of the | 
church; interminable ecclesiastical histories ; 
treatises on theology running their weary 
length through numberless tomes; lives of 
the saints that would require the life of the 
most longevitous sinner to read through; 
books of casuistry and cases of conscience; 
mys’ cal monologues, and crabbed collections 
of controversialists, with many other genus 
simile, too numerous to mention. 

But as my case of ennui was pressing and 
desperate, I was forced to make a choice; 
and, looking out for the work of the least 
ancient date amongst this venerable collec- 
tion, I took down from the dusty shelf a 
publication of the rather respectable age of 
upwards of three score and ten years, and 
which was entitled: —** Bibliotheque Eccle- 
siastique, par formes d’instructions dogma- 
tiques, et morales sur Toute la Religion: 
par l’Abbé Guyon, Pensioné du Clergé de 
France. Paris, 1771.” 

Out of the many goodly volumes of which 
this work consisted, I selected volume the 
eighth, which treats of magic, sorcery, and 
witcheraft, ‘The curious and old-world na- 
ture of the subject attracted me; and finding, 
after the perusal of a page or two, that the 
author wrote excellent French, and had a 
clear and flowing style, I plunged, a pieds 
joints, into the work. Having marked seve- 
ral passages from which I wished to take 
notes, the good old Abbe was complaisant 





enough to allow me to take the volume to 


mine inn.’’ Thinking the memoranda I 


made from it, and from other books on the 
same subject referred to in it, might interest 
others as they did me, I offer them to your 
readers, if they will accept them in the desul- 
tory way in which they were noted down, 
as I make no pretensions to any logical or 
argumentative order in their distribution. It 
may not be out of place to add, that the au- 
thor, Abbé Guyon, was a man of consider- 
able learning, and enlarged mind, and distin- 
guished reasoning powers, and that his work 
is one of great authority with the clergy of 
the Roman Cathoiie church. 

Abbé Guyon, in the commencement of his 
treatise, quotes the following observation of 
the Jearned Bayle:—** It is much to be de- 
sired that some one would write a good trea- 
tise upon sorcery and magic. It would ap- 
pear that hitherto this question has been dis- 
cussed only by those who were too incredu- 
lous or too credulous; neither of whom were 
fitted for the task, both being obnoxious to 
the same defect—namely, the resolution to 
deny or believe without searching sincerely 
or deeply for the truth.” 

The Abbé then goes on to say, * the tra- 
ditions and belief of all ages and nations, as 
far back as the earliest periods of known 
chronology, concur in regarding as indubita- 
ble the existence of demons. Grotius, who 
cannot be suspected of weakness of mind, 
credulity, or ignorance, after having said that 
the pagan priests and magicians often impos- 
ed upon the people by phantasmagoria and 
prestiges, asserts his belief that there often 
took place, in their orgies, things incontesta- 
bly superior to human force or means, the 
manner of producing which was inspired by 
the demon, to seduce the spectators by appa- 
ritions and other marvels, which might be 
looked upon as divine. It is, he adds, con- 
trary to all the rules of reason, philosophy, 
and experience, to look upon as false all that 
we cannot conceive or explain. Who can 
explain the communion between the soul and 
the body? Why is the mind depressed by 
bodily infirmity ?—and why does health res- 
tore to it its elasticity? Who can deny the 
power of the demon who believes that he 
had the power to convey the Son of God to 
the roof of the temple and tempthim? The 
power given by Jesus Christ to the apostles 
to drive away evil spirits for the future, is a 
proof of their continued existence. This 
truth is admitted by Protestant writers: see 
Peucea, Weir, and others. 

‘‘ If we look back to a still remoter period 
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of time, we shall find that the author of the 
verses or oracles attributed to Zoroaster, the 
chief or founder of the Persian magic, affirms 
the fact of supernatural apparitions in the 
theurgic assemblies, and mentions what it 
was necessary to do, according to the figures 
the demons appeared under. His words are 
remarkable.* ‘* Sometimes,” he says, ** may 
be seen in those mysteries that are celebra- 
ted outside the temples, a fire of an unknown 
colour and shape, which passes successive- 
ly and rapidly from one place to another, 
and from out of it may be heard confused 
cries, with the same noise and crash pro- 
duced by thunder. Sometimes may be seen 
amidst these clouds of flame a highly-spirited 
horse, carrying a young man, sometimes 
naked, and at others clothed with vestments 
resplendent with gold, and in the act of 
shooting an arrow. A moment after, all will 
appear in confusion and horror. ‘The hea- 
vens will no longer have its spherical form, 
but will take that of a furious lion: the stars 
will no longer shed their light; the moon 
will become black, and the earth will be vio- 
lently agitated, and out of its bowels will 
issue dogs and other menacing animals, 
which will terrify you. But think not that 
these objects are the effect of either nature 
orart. It is the gods that present them to 
you, and honour you by their visit; but to 
deserve seeing them you should be prepared 
and purified by sacrifices. Should a terres- 
trial demon make his appearance, offer him 
quickly a stone, saying at the same time, 
Mnizarim.”’ ‘This word, it was supposed, 
had power to summon a superior and bene- 
ficent spirit to hinder the evil one from troub- 
ling the sacrifices, or frustrating their effects. 

** Maximus of Ephesus, a celebrated phi- 
losopher, travelled into Numidia to teach 
Julian the Apostate the art of magic, pro- 
mising to enable him, by its means, to be- 
come emperor. Eusebius, Chrysantes, and 
Prescus, disciples of Maximus aided him in 
initiating Julian in the avocations, enchant- 
ments, and magical sacrifices, in the per- 
formance of which numbers of innocent hu- 
man victims were sacrificed with the most 
cruel and abhorrent rites, in the subterrane- 
ous chambers of the palace at Antioch, where 
‘their bones were found after the death of 
Julian.” 

After citing these authorities and historical 
facts, Abbé Guyon adds——‘* In a word, to 
fill up the measure of testimony, it is impos- 


* Oracula Zoroast. a verses 298 ad calcem. 
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sible to name any truly learned writer, (sa- 
vant,) who has denied the reality of this 
abominable impiety. ‘The proofs by facts 
are without number; but I shall confine my- 
self to one supported by numerous witnesses, 
in a celebrated trial before the parliament of 
Paris, which lasted several years. I give 
this the preference, not only because it is 
modern and very circumstantial, but princi- 
pally because it took place before the very 
highest of all tribunals, which it had been 
falsely said by the vulgar did not recognize 
the existence of sorcerers or magicians. ‘The 
facts are copied from the pleadings and me- 
moirs put forth in the course of that trial: — 

‘‘In the year 1687, Eustache Visier, a 
farmer and rent-receiver of the domain of 
Pacy, near Brie Comte Robert, six leagues 
from Paris, belonging to M. Lefevre, one of 
the secretaries of the king, had a dispute 
with Pierre Hoeque, his herdsman, who, 
instead of three hundred franes of wages 
that he had, insisted upon having four hun- 
dred francs, under the pretence that within 
the past year the flocks under his care had 
considerably increased. ‘The discussion beg 
coming an angry one, Visier gave the herds- 
man some blows with a stick, and discharged 
him. Hoecque, humiliated and thrown out 
of employment, swore that he would make 
Visier repent his conduct. It was not long 
before his vengeance was made manifest. 
Skilful in the art of sorcery and evil opera- 
tions, Hocque cast one of his most fatal 
spells upon the cattle of Visier, causing the 
death, in the space of two months, of seven 
horses, eleven cows, and three hundred and 
ninety-five sheep. ‘The farmer not doubt- 
ing but that this loss was inflicted upon him 
by his ex-herdsman, strongly suspected of 
similar practices, prosecuted him before the 
principal court of Pacy; and a regular trial, 
in all its forms, was carried on before the 
baily of the place. Hocque, who had been 
arrested, was examined and convicted by the 
testimony of witnesses, and his own avowals 
of having, by poisons, profanations, impie- 
ties, and sacrileges, thrown a spell upon 
Visier’s cattle. In virtue of this conviction, 
the baily pronounced, on the 2d September, 
1687, sentence condemning Hocque to the 
gallies, the proofs not having been sufficient 
to justify a sentence of death. The true 
nature of the crime was not made known till 
some time after. As was customary, there 
was an appeal from this judgment to the 
parliament of Paris. Pierre Hocque was 
transferred from Pacy to the prison of the 
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Conciergerie, in Paris, and the appeal en- 
tered on, on the report of M. Guillard. 
Hocque was put to the question, when he 
made only some vague avowals of poisoning 
by profanation, upon which the sentence of 
the court of Pacy was confirmed on the 4th 
of October of the same year. Hocque, in 
conformity with the sentence, was removed 
to the prison of the Chambre de la ‘Tour- 
nelle, there to await the departure of the 
chain of galerians, 

‘‘In the mean time the cattle of Visier 
continued to perish as before. It was in vain 
that he purchased in different places other 
cattle, to replace those he was daily losing— 
a weakness, ending in death, attacked them 
the moment they were put into his stables. 
Threatened with speedy and inevitable ruin, 
he saw no other means of avoiding the total 
destruction of his property than by having 
the spell taken off. For this purpose he 
went to Paris, and spoke to the gaoler of the 
Tournelle on the subject, who, pitying his 
misfortune, promised to do all that lay in his 
power to remedy the evil, 

, **'There was then in the prison a culprit 
named Beatrix, likewise condemned to the | 
gallies, a shrewd fellow, and capable of 
managing dexterously an affair of the kind. 





The gaoler confided the matter to this man, 
and engaged him by promises of a good re- | 
ward to prevail upon Hocque to take off the’ 
charm cast upon Visier’s cattle. Beatrix | 
undertook the commigsion, and soon gained 
the good will of Hocque, by making him| 
drink freely at the expense of Visier. At 
length, one day that Hocque was more than. 
usually heated with wine, and in good hu- 
mour, Beatrix took advantage of the occasion 
to draw his secret from him; and pretending 
to be moved with compassion for the nearly 
ruined Visier, he besought Hocque to give 
up any further thought of vengeance, as he 
ought to be satisfied with the amount of evil 
he had already inflicted. Hocque, in a mo- 
ment of maudlin tenderness, consented; but 
said that he knew only two persons who 
could remove the spells which had been east 
upon Visier’s cattle. One was named Courte 
Epee, and the other Bras de Fer, both shep- 
herds, living jn the village of Courtois, near 
Sens. As he could not write, he dictated to 
Beatrix a letter, in which he begged Bras de 
Fer to gO to Pacy and remove the spell that 
was in the stable and cowhouse of Visier; 
but by the advice of Beatrix, he made no 
mention of his own position, nor of the sen- 





tence passed upon him. On receiving and 


reading this letter, Bras de Fer said—‘ Has 
Hocque then lost his senses? Does he not 
know that he will drop down dead the mo- 
ment I do what he desires me to do? But 
the promise of a good recompense cured 
Bras de Fer of this scruple. He went to 
Pacy, and called on Visier: and putting on 
a devout and compassionate look, he told 
him to go and have a mass said in honour of 
Saint Cartos. ‘This pretended saint was a 
toad, which these wretches baptized with 
holy water, making use at the same time of 
the words peculiar to that sacrament, after 
which they made use of the blood and veno- 
mous humours of the reptile in their sacrile- 
gious compounds. This fact was acknow- 
ledged and proved at the trial, and I shall 
give other instances in the sequel. Visier 
not being aware of this impious mystery, had 
a mass celebrated in honour of Saint Cartos. 

‘“‘'T'wo days after, Bras de Fer proceeded 
to remove the spells. After shutting thy 
windows of the stable and cow-house, he 
entered the first, carrying a lantern, accom- 
panied only by Visier, and a son of Hocque’s 
named Stephen. ‘There, after throwing him- 
self into strange attitudes and frightful con- 
tortions, raising his haggard face and flashing 
eyes to heaven, he pronounced, with a kind 


| of enthusiasm, or rather fury, a series of bar- 


barous and unintelligible words, after which 
he walked directly to the spot where the 
spell was deposited, which he took up and 
instantly put into a large purse or sack of 
leather, though neither Hocque’s letter, nor 
any one, had informed him where the spell 
had been concealed. In the sequel, we shall 
describe the ingredients of this compound. 
Bras de Fer then went into the cow-house, 
where he performed a similar operation. But 
he refused to go into the sheepfold, whither 
Visier wished to conduct him, saying that it 
was other persons that had cast the spell in 
that place, and that if he removed them they 
would instantly die, like Hocque, who was 
at that moment dead, as the spirit (esprit) 
revealed to him, in prison in Paris. Bras 
de Fer persisted in his refusal, and after put- 
ting the second spell into the same leathern 
sack with the first, he threw them into the 
fire in presence of several persons. 

‘This announcement of the death of 
Hocque astonished very much those who 
heard it; but how much greater was their 
wonder when the prediction was verified by 
the fact of Hocque’s frightful death. For 
when the effect of the wine which Beatrix 
had given him abundantly to drink, had 
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passed away, he became aware of the impru- | the two Hocques arrested, proceeded, accom- 


dence he had committed, and his repentance, 
or rescinding the pact with the demon, threw 
him into a state of despair. He complained 
loudly that Beatrix had betrayed him, saying 
that the traitor would be the cause of his 
death, as he would die the instant that Bras 
de Fer should remove the spell at Pacy. 
To tears and regrets succeeded violence and 
fury: he rushed at Beatrix, with an intent 
to strangle him, and called upon the other 
convicts to assist him in punishing the trai- 
tor, several of whom, excited by his cries, 
fell upon Beatrix, who would have been 
murdered, if the commandant of the Jouwr- 
nelle had not come with the guard to restore 


order, and remove Beatrix to another part of 


the prison. What Hocque feared and pre- | 
dicted came to pass; for exactly at the mo- 
ment that Bras de Fer began his preparations 
for removing the spells at Pacy, the unfortu- 
nate Hocque, a man of extraordinary strength, 
fell into fearful convulsions, writhing and 
struggling, and blaspheming in a horrible 
manner, and died in transports of fury, at 
the very hour and minute that the spells had 
been found and thrown into the fire, refusing 
to the last to hear any thing said of God or 
religion. ‘The coincidence of these facts 
was verified by the declarations of the com- 
missary Le Marie, at the prison of the Tour- 
nelle, and by the report, or proces verbal, of 
the baily at Pacy, transmitted to the parlia- 
ment of Paris. 

‘The tragical death of Pierre Hocque, 
so far from putting an end to the trial, gave 
it more importance and ec/at, and led to 
the discovery of new facts and information. 
Those who were the most opposed to a be- 
lief in the reality of sorcery, acknowledged 
that the death of Hocque was not brought 
on by natural causes, and that there must 
have been something more than common 
poison in the spells cast upon Visier’s cattle. 
On the other hand, it was observed, that 
Bras de Fer had obstinately refused to re- 
move the spell from Visier’s sheep, which 
had been cast upon them by the two sons of 
Hoeque, Nicholas and Stephen, alleging, for 
reason, that if he had done so, he must have 
caused their death, in like manner as he did 
that of their father. ‘The mortality still con- 
tinuing among the sheep, Visier, making use 
of the positive declaration of Bras de Fer, 
preferred a complaint against Nicholas and 
Stephen Hocque before the baily of Pacy, 
which gave rise to a second trial. 

‘*The baily, or judge, after having had 


panied by witnesses, to their dwelling, to 
ascertain if nothing could be found, having a g 
relation to, or throwing a light upon the 
crime of which they had been accused. The 
search led to the discovery of several sorts of 
poison in a parcel, together with some filthy 
substances, such as horse, cow, and sheep 
dung, as also several books, containing magi- 
cal figures and characters, and receipts for 
composing spells. ‘The prisoners, on being 
questioned with regard to the spells, denied 
having composed or cast them, but said that 
they were cast by two shepherds, named 
Petit Pierre and Jardin. ‘The judge had 
‘these two latter arrested, and proceeded to 
their houses, to examine their effects, amongst 
'which were found some manuscript books 
‘filled with magical characters, and contain- 
ing directions for making charms or spells to 
cause the death of cattle, and for performing 
| various sacrilegious and impious 7 ations 
And, especially, there was found in . Jardin’s 
house a manuscript book, containing like- 
wise several secrets of this kind, and others 
to inflict men with various diseases, and 
even death, to seduce women, with forms of 
prayers to the demon, invocations of spirits, 
and other enchantments and sorceries, which 
were to be accomplished by means of strange 
profanations. ‘These books were seized, and 
deposited in the registry office of the parlia- 
ment of Paris. 

‘The judge, pretending to have been in- 
formed fully by the brothers Hocque, of all 
the circumstances, threw Petit Pierre and 
Jardin off their guard, and they confessed 
that they had composed, at the instance of 
Pierre Hocque, and in his presence, and in 
that of his children, his daughter included, 
at their farm, called ‘Troncher, dependent on 
the domain of Pacey, a spell (charge) for 
poisoning, called by them Fine Heaven 
God, (Beau Ciel Diet,) with consecrated 
hosts, dung of animals, arsenic, holy water, 
the mixing of which was accompanied by 
sacred and impious words, and other pro- 
fanations detailed in the records of the 
trial. 

‘* The four prisoners mutually recrimina- 
ted and betrayed each other’s secrets. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of the Hocques, 
Jardin and Petit Pierre had thrown upon 
Visier’s sheep a first spell, called fhe nine 
conjurations, adding, that this spell was in 
the keeping of Jardin, who from time to 
time poured vinegar into the jar in which 
it was, in order to continue the mortality 
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amongst Visier’s sheep. ‘They asserted that 
if Petit Pierre and Jardin did not take off 
the spell, Bras de Fer knew how to turn it 
against them. ‘The elder brother Hocque 
accused Petit Pierre of several atrocious 
crimes, which the latter did not deny. He 
reminded him of the impieties and sacrileges 
he had committed whilst composing the 
spells, and of his having told him that he 
had given himself to the demon, by an agree- 
ment written with his blood; that he had 
divided a consecrated host with the same 
demon, which host he had put aside when 
at communion; and that it was his practice, 
whenever he took the sacrament, to reserve 
a part of the consecrated host to mix with 
his magical compositions. He also declared 
that Petit Pierre had often engaged him to 
do the like, and see the demon, but that he 
always refused. In fine, the two Hocques 
deposed, that their father had given Petit 
Pierre the spell upon the sheep, with certain 
billets, or written papers, to be fastened to 
the necks, and concealed under the wool of 
some of the flock; that they had seen these 
papers at Petit Pierre’s house; that he re- 
fused to give them up, saying, that they 
would all be burned if it came to the know- 
ledge of justice. All these depositions still 
exist in the registry-oflice of the parliament 
of Paris. 

‘¢ Bras de Fer, who had also been arrest- 
ed, on seeing that his accomplices had con- 
fessed all that they knew of him, made also 
revelations against them. He insisted that 
it was Petit Pierre and Jardin that-caused the 
death of the cattle. He protested that he 
knew, by a revelation from the demon, that 
the deceased Hocque, his children, Petit 
Pierre, and Jardin, had, in concert, composed 
the spell which caused the sheep to die; that 
he did not wish to take off that spell, for fear 
of causing the death of the brothers Hocque 
and their accomplices, as he had done that 
of their father; and he described the impie- 
ties, sacrileges, and profanations they had 
practised whilst composing the spell. He 
added, that Hoeque’s daughter knew all that 
had been done, and the place where the spell 
upon the sheep was deposited. In conse- 
quence of this deposition the girl was arrest- 
ed, ‘On the 23d January, 1688, the baily 
pronounced sentence, by which Bras de Fer, 
Petit Pierre, and Jardin were condemned to 
be hanged and burned, and the two sons and 
daughter of Hocque to be banished perpe- 
tually. On an appeal to the parliament of 
Paris, the judgment on Bras de Fer, Petit 





Pierre, and Jardin was changed into that of 
the galleys for life, and that of Hocque’s 
children into nine years’ banishment; the 
votes being equally divided, the milder pun- 
ishment was adopted. 

‘‘'The Hocques and their sister paying no 
attention to the sentence of banishment, re- 
turned to Pacy as soon as they were libera- 
ted from prison. ‘The day of their return, 
they went to sleep in the village of Chevry, 
near Pacy, in the house of a relation, where 
they moistened with vinegar the spell, and 
the mortality instantly recommenced amongst 
Visier’s sheep, of which eight died that night. 
It is worthy of remark, that not one of his 
sheep died during the eight months and 
six days that the trial lasted, and that the 
Hocques were in prison—a circumstance 
that seems to countenance the belief that the 
superstitious and other criminal means used 
by such wretches, are motives to determine 
the demon to second them in their evil de- 
signs, by effects which have no physical 
cause. Another remarkable circumstance is, 
that the mortality continuing, and Visier’s 
flock of sheep being reduced from four hun- 
dred to one hundred and sixty, he was ad- 
vised to sell the remnant to a farmer in the 
neighbourhood. But the change of place 
and pasture did not put an end to the mor- 
tality, as some of these one hundred and 
sixty sheep perished every day, whilst not 
one of the other sheep which the same farm- 
er had, died. Visier’s father-in-law spoke to 
his shepherd on the subject, and was an- 
swered, that this continued mortality was 
not to be wondered at, as the price of the 
sheep not having yet been paid by the pur- 
chaser, they must be considered as still be- 
longing to Visier; but that if the price were 
paid, the mortality would cease. ‘This ad- 
vice was followed, and not one of the sheep 
died afterwards. 

‘*The two Hocques were arrested a se- 
cond time, and put to the question, when 
they named an immense number of persons 
as their accomplices, of both sexes, and some 
of them belonging to honourable families. 
The court not judging it prudent to put them 
to the question a second time, lest, by their 
further declarations, they might give birth to 
still wider-spread scandal, and more deplora- 
ble prosecutions, deemed it wiser to stop the 
progress of this unfortunate affair, by sen- 
tencing the brothers Hocque to the galleys 
for life, and their sister to perpetual banish- 
ment. 

‘‘In the course of this extraordinary and 
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interesting cause, a search was ordered to be 
made in the registers, to show what had been 
the jurisprudence of the parliament of Paris, 
in similar cases of evil practices, accompanied 
by impieties and sorceries. ‘Those who plead- 
ed for Visier and the judge of Pacy, after 
having contended that the spells cast by the 
accused could not of themselves produce the 
fatal effects which had followed; it became 
necessary to attribute them to another agent, 
who had the power to do evil, and who had 
been invoked by the accused for that pur- 
pose; and they then went on to show that 
similar crimes having occurred in France in 
the sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries, the court of parliament had 
evinced great zeal in checking them, by the 
rigorous punishment of the guilty, abundant 
proofs of which, they added, were furnished 
by the registers of parliament, a list of which 
had been drawn up by Bodin, a learned ad- 
vocate of the court of parliament. ‘This list 
was as follows :— 

‘«‘ By sentence of the court in 1548, one 
Havillier was condemned to be hanged and 
burned for malpractices by sorcery, &c. His 
daughter, Jane Havillier, underwent the same 
punishment, for the same crime, thirty years 
after; the sentence to that effect by the judge 
of Rebeimont, near Compiegne, 30th April, 
1578, being confirmed by parliament. 

«* By sentence of 30th June, 1551, Jane 
Marechal, for similar crimes, was hanged 
and burned. 

‘* By that of 24th December, 1453, Wil- 
liam Edeline, doctor of the Sorbonne, was 
condemned to be burned as a sorcerer. 

‘*By that of 1574, a gentleman was be- 
headed in Paris for sorcery. ‘There had been 
found upon him a little waxen figure, the 
head and heart of which were pierced. 

‘* By decree of the 11th January, 1577, 
confirming the sentence of the baily of St. 
Christopher, near Senlis, Jane Doré was 
burned, after having confessed that she had 
caused the death of three men, by throwing 
a certain powder in a place over which they 
were likely to pass, and saying, while throw- 
ing it, ‘in the name of God and all the de- 
vils,”’ &c. 

‘‘ By another of 20th May, 1586, Simonia 
Regault was hanged and burned for sorcery, 
and on the 7th of September, of the same 
year, Antony Caron was hanged for the 
same crime. 

‘* By another of the 28th November, 1593, 
Margueret Leroux was, after having been 
put to the question, and made amende hono- 
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rable, hanged and burned for sorcery ; and 
on the 7th September, of same year, Jane 
Rouffard, and on the 14th of the same month, 
Frances Suzanne, suffered the same punish- 
ment for the same crimes, 

‘‘By decree of 30th December, 1573, 
Jane Collier, convicted of having caused the 
death of cattle by sorcery, was hanged and 
burned, 

‘** By that of 16th February, 1591, Jane 
Davenne was hanged for profanation. 

‘** By decrees of 14th and 18th August, 
1601, Nicholas Guillaume and Jane Rolland 
were hanged and burned for magical prac- 
tices. 

‘* By that of 23d November, 1604, Phili- 
bert Ledoux, convicted of the crimes of ‘leze 
majestée divine,’ mal-practices, and sorcery, 
and having renounced God and adored the 
devil, was hanged and burned.” 

Abbe Guyon details another case, subse- 
quent to these taken from the registers of 
parliament, namely, those of Lavaux and 
Biaule, sentenced on the 18th December, 
1691, for mal-practices and sorceries, to be 
hanged, their bodies consumed by fire, and 
their ashes scattered to the winds, The 
facts of this case were as follow. Some in- 
discreet expressions of Pierre Biaule and 
Medard Lavaux, shepherds at Pacy, having 
come to the knowledge of the judge of that 
place, he had them arrested. Biaule thought 
to free himself by asserting that it was not 
he but Lavaux who had composed the spell, 
for using which they were accused. Upon 
the persons of both, as well as in their houses, 
had been found books containing magical 
characters and figures, and receipts for mak- 
ing various execrable charms, &c. Biaule 
confessed that, wishing to revenge himself 
upon M. Lefevre, the seigneur de Pacy, and 
upon his shepherd, he had begged Lavaux, 
who was more skilful than himself, to com- 
pose and cast spells upon the cattle of M. 
Lefevre. ‘That he had engaged him to do 
this about St. John’s day, the time when the 
last mortality commenced, and that the spell 
used was thatof the nine conjurations. Both 
prisoners concurred in stating that it was 
composed of the blood and dung of horses, 
cows, and sheep, holy water, and holy bread 
(pain beni) which had been blessed in five 
parishes, a portion of the consecrated host, 
which they had reserved at their last com- 
munion, toads, vipers, and snails; all of 
which they put into a new earthen pot, with 
several billets or pieces of paper, upon which 
were written, with the blood of animals and 
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holy water, the words of the consecration— 
this is my body, and the other words of the 
evangelist St. John—and the Word was 
made flesh. 

In the last examination, the judge called 
upon them to declare where their spells had 
been placed, but they refused to do so, say- 
ing, that if they discovered them, they would 
both inevitably die, as a punishment for their 
repentance or rescinding their pact with the 
demon. They confessed, however, that their 
spells were double, that is to say, that one 
was placed in the stable, cow-house, or sheep- 
fold, or in a place where the cattle must pass; 
and the other they kept at home, and moist- 
ened it from time to time with vinegar, in 


order to maintain the destructive energy of 


the one in the stable, cow-house, or other 
place where it was deposited, by the invo- 
cation of the devil. Lavaux, moreover, ac- 


cused Biaule of having the book which | 


teaches the baptism of lambs, (batéme des 
agneaux,) and it was found in his house. It 
was a complication of new impieties to aid 
in the execution of other mal-practices. It 
was performed by making a lamb swallow 
a little salt, whilst the words * halvit Paulo 
et omnes sanctos,’’ were repeated. It was 
then sprinkled with holy water, and the sacra- 
mental words of baptism pronounced over it, 
with other profanations detailed in the exam- 
inations, 

All these things being proved, the judge, 
on the 26th October, 1691, sentenced the 
culprits to make amende honorable, and after 
being put to the question, to be hanged and 
their bodies burned. From this sentence 
there was an appeal made to the parliament 
of Paris, but that august assembly unanimous- 
ly confirmed the judgment of the inferior 
court by a deeree which was printed. 

- *] have thought it right,’ Abbé Guyon 
adds, ‘*to give, with some detail, this trial 
of the shepherds of Pacy, first, as it shows 
by principles and authentic facts, the nature 
of these sorceries; and, secondly, because 
the printed account of it is now extremely 
scarce. I could multiply instances of simi- 
lar cases were I to go back to an earlier 
period of our annals; for towards the end of 
the reign of Henry IV. his majesty sent a 
special commission into the pays de labour 
(near Bayonne,) to take cognizance of num- 
berless cases of sorcery and witchcraft, which 
commission proceeded with so much zeal and 
activity, that in a short space of time more 
than six hundred persons of both sexes were 
burned for sorcery, apostacy, sacrilege, re- 
Vou. Il].—May, 1843. 








nouneing God, adoring the devil, and other 
abominable crimes.’’ On a review of the 
whole subject, the Abbé adds, ‘I cannot be- 
lieve that so many writers, several of whom 
were of distinguished, nay, first-rate merit, 
and the first judges of the principal tribunals 
of Europe, were nothing more than vision- 
aries and weak-minded, credulous persons. 
Nor can it be supposed that they would 
have calumniated and condemned to death, 
as guilty of sorcery, an infinite number of 
innocent persons, if they deemed them guil- 
ty only of superstition, credulous imbecility, 
or causing the death of cattle by natural 
means. A reasonable man dare not aver 
this, nor believe init. For three centuries 


‘these crimes were proved and avowed by 


those guilty of them, in all the tribunals of 
Europe, the details, in all, being of the most 
perfect uniformity, whence I conclude that 
it is impossible to call in doubt the reality of 
magic and witchcraft.” 

In treating another branch of the subject 
of magic, Abbé Guyon refers to what he 
calls the famous and impious Clavicules of 
the Jew, Rabani Solomon, in which he 
teaches the manner of operating according to 
the rules of the grand cabalistical art upon all 
sorts of subjects. ‘+ Every one,” he says, 
‘‘by means of these operations will have 
the gratification of his wishes—the great to 
maintain themselves in power, the lowly to 
rise out of the dust, the warrior the means of 
succeeding in his perilous enterprises, the 
poor to become rich, the rich to preserve 
their wealth, the sick to recover their health, 
those who are well to prevent and keep 
away disease ; in a word, there will be found 
certain means of accomplishing their desires, 
whatever they may be, as, for instance, to 
inspire by magical secrets either love or 
hatred, to win at all games of chance, to hin- 
der the effect of marriage, &c. The author 
points out how all these things are to be 
done, and in order to persuade his readers to 
practise them, he assures them that he him- 
self had practised them, and seen others do 
so successfully. Some of the rules he gives 
are to the following effect— 

‘* Preparations for cabalistical operations— 
After having prepared, according to the pre- 
scribed rules, the sheets of parchment, or the 
plates of metal upon which to inscribe or en- 
grave talismanic figures, they should be put, 
says the author of the Clavicules, in a box 
made of olive wood, a foot and a half long, 
and of proportionable breadth, although with- 
out scruple one of any other wood may be 































employed, provided it be new lined with 
white linen, and have a lock and key. ‘There 
should be put in along with the parchment, 
or the metal plates, an aube or long robe of 
white and new linen, a cap, stockings, breech- 
es of the same stuff, white gloves, thin shoes, 
of the same colour and of fine leather; all 
these being required during important opera- 
tions. ‘There is to be likewise put in an 
escrutoire, in the shape of a little square box, 
furnished with several crow-quill pens, with 
a white handled penknife, a well-tempered 
steel piercer, sharp pointed and like a graver, 
a pair of fine scissors, and an inkstand of fine 
white ware, with cotton and good ink. It is 
also necessary to have another little box con- 
taining a steel and flint for making new fire, 
with a virgin wax taper, that is to say, yel- 
low wax. Moreover, a phial filled with holy 
water, made during the ceremonies of the 
vigil of Easter. ‘To these are to be added 
three knives, one sharp-pointed and white- 


handled; another the point of which should | 
resemble an ancient cutlass, and the third) 


crescent-like in the form of a bill-hook; these 
two last should have black handles. 

‘‘ Besides these there should be a hazel- 
rod of the same length as the olive-wood box, 
and another rod of the same tree, thick as 
the thumb; a little sprinkling brush made 
with the hair taken from a white colt; a 
packet of perfumes befitting (convenables) 
the seven planets; a little chafing-dish of 
earthenware, or any other material, with 
new charcoal to be lighted when incensing 
or fumigation becomes necessary ; a little ball 
of new twine for tracing correctly the great 
circles that it may be requisite to make upon 
the earth or the floor; and lastly, a compass 
and rule for the minor operations. 

‘* After having blessed, sprinkled, and in- 
censed the substances to be offered to the 
spirits of the stars, to render them favourable 
to the designs and undertakings of the in- 
vokers, the following are the formula which 
they use in their operations when invoking 
the sun, which can be done only on a Sun- 
day, as each planet has a particular day in 
the week consecrated to it. 


** PRAYER WHEN INVOKING THE SUN. 


Clavicules, Chapter IX. 


‘* Lord Adonai, who hast formed an un- 
worthy sinner afier thy own image and like- 
ness, from the vile and abject mud of the 
earth, and raised him in the progress of time 
to the profound knowledge of thy ineffable 
wonders, deign by the virtue of these sacred 
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words, that thou hast caused to be written 
by thy servant Moses on the mysterious 
tables, to bless and sanctify all my operations 
and undertakings: O Arabona, Jerablem, 


Jodadac, Zophiel, Eloy, Abrax. 


“© INVOCATION. 


‘*Come, celestial spirits, glittering with 
the rays of the sun, radiant spirits ever ready 
to obey the powerful voice of the great and 
supreme ‘Tetragrammaton, come aid me in 
the operations | am about to perform under 
the auspices of the torch of day, which the 
Creator has formed for the service of all na- 
ture. With that design I invoke ye. Be 
complaisant, and grant what I require of you 
in the name of him who has been pleased to 
bear the glorious names of Annoran, Adonais, 
Sabahoth. 


*© CONJURATION,. 


‘‘ Happy spirits, who have been created 
to see the face of him, who is seated on the 
cherubims, I conjure you, genii full of force, 
in the name of Sadai, Cados, Pheba, Zadai, 
Eloyn, and by the name of the first light, 
which is the sun, to contribute to the full 
success of the operation I am about. I once 
more conjure you to employ your virtue and 
power in keeping away the maleficent genii, 
who interrupt or avert the favourable influ- 
ences from my operation. I again repeat 
my conjuration to you in virtue of the divine 
names of Abbaye, Radiel, Caracaza, Ama- 
dyal.”’ 

Abbe Guyon, in the course of his treatise, 
refers to a very singular work by the cele- 
brated ‘Tritheme, of the order of St. Bene- 
dict, and Abbot of Spanheim, who was looked 
upon, in the sixteenth century, as a devout 
and learned ecclesiastic. His work is enti- 
tled, ** Stenographia, hoc est ars per occultam 
scripturam animi sui voluntatem absentibus 
aperiendi certa.”” ‘I'ritheme begins his book 
by affirming the reality of the invocation and 
evocation of the genii or spirits of the stars 
and the air. As one of the most efficient 
means of doing this, he gives a very fine 
prayer of his own composition, which con- 
tains all the economie of religion, and the first 
words of which are—*‘ Omnipotens sempi- 
terne Deus.” He states it to be an infallible 
means of evoking whatever spirit may be 
named, who will carry a letter and communi- 
cate the evoker’s thoughts to any one, in any 
place however distant, that may be wished. 

The manner, according to Agrippa, of 
forming cabalistical words, was to throw upon 
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a table, representing a map of the world, with 
the divisions of the winds, the letters of the 
alphabet ; and of those which were found to- 
gether in each division a word was formed. 
The words to be used in invoking Padiel, 
according to'T'ritheme, are— Padiel, aporsi, 
mesarpon, omeras, peludin, malpreano, con- 
dusen, ulearo, thersephi, bail, merphon, pa- 
roys, gobuli, mailthomoyen, il, teurtamarson, 
atrimy, lon, peatha, chasmi, carthiel, medo- 
ni, reabdo,” &c. “ You will scarcely,” adds 
Tritheme, “ have pronounced these words, 
before several genii will appear, and with an 
officious air take your letter, or receive any 
other orders you wish to give them, and set 
instantly about executing them.” 

Some other curious instances of the pre- 
tended resources of the cabalistic art may be 
found in the writings of Jean Bellot, curé of 
Millemonts, in the diocese of Chartres, who 
called himself ‘* Maitre aux Sciences divines 
et celertes.” It is evident from his treatise 
on cheromancy, and physiognomy, that no 
one could have more faith than he had in the 
reveries and practices of superstitious magic. 
He was so convinced of its efficacity, that afier 
giving the most ridiculous, the most licentious, 
and the most criminal details, he invites those 
of his readers who may not have fully under- 
stood his books, to call upon him to receive 
further enlightenment. He concludes his 
art of preaching, which is based upon cabal- 
istic principles, by describing a method for 
learning by heart, without much aid from the 
memory,a sermon. ‘This process, if as effi- 
cacious as the worthy Jean Bellot asserts it to 
be, may prove a valuable secret to those pre- 
tended impromptu preachers, who happen not 
to be gifted with strong powers of memory. 
The following is the process :— 

‘‘It is necessary,” says the curé Bellot, 
‘to begin the operation by reading what you 
propose to preach the next day. After hav- 
ing twice read it, you will bless your room 
with this prayer—* Benedicite, Domine, lo- 
cum istum, ut sit in eo sanctitas, caritas, 
mansuetudo, virtus, victoria per eum qui ven- 
turus, est,’ &c. After this blessing, kneel 
down by your bedside and repeat three times 
this prayer, which is the secret of secrets, 
gemma sacretorum—‘ Agios, Theos, hazama- 
giel, geguzan, sazaman, sathaman, gerooman- 
thas, salathiel, nesomel, magal unieghame, 
yazamir, zerjamasin; hamamal, menanisza, 
delech, hazamamaloth, moy, pamaz, hanasu- 
elnea, sacramonient, degonomaniz, arama- 
chain, cedes, bacher, girtasomam, diseton, 





pailapathos, halitil, osachinan, machii;’ and 
then—* Octerclemens angelorum Deus royer 
et invocate per sanctissimos angelos tuos 
Elyphamasay, Gelomieros, Gedobonay, Sa- 
romana, Elomnia, et per angelos tuos quorum 
Deo conserata sunt omnia ut a nobis proferri, 
non debeantque sunt hee.’ ”’ 

After this you make a drawing of your 
chamber on paper, marking it with the capi- 
tals A, B, C, D, E, to which must be added 
these others—X, P, N, K,8,G, ¥Y. You 
will then, after placing this paper in your 
bed, lie down upon it, after repeating a very 
long Latin prayer, and another in the morn- 
ing on rising. ‘ This said and done,” adds 
the curé of Millemonts, ‘all that you read, 
no matter how long, will be present to your 
mind, and you need not have the least fear 
of failure; for even should you wish to omit 
something, it will be no longer in your 
power. And by this means you will acquire 
by degrees (petit @ petit) an extraordinary 
and perfect knowledge of your own genius, 
to the great increase of the glory of God, 
the love of your neighbour, and the edifica- 
tion of the church of Jesus Christ.”’ 

The following are short cuts to love and 
hatred, given by the worthy curé:— 

‘‘'T’o make people love each other, draw 
two figures embracing: to cause hatred, rep- 
resent them in confusion and disputing upon 
a plate of constellated copper. If your in- 
tentions are good, write the name of the per- 
son upon the belly of the figure; if evil, 
write it upon the back, and add the name of 
the star which is then in the ascendant, and 
take care to keep repeating, all the time you 
are making the figure, the imprecation you 
wish to fall upon your enemy. Some of 
these figures are hung round the neck, or 
worn upon other parts of the body, or carried 
in the pocket. Others are buried in the earth, 
or thrown into a river or fountain, placed on 
a mantel-piece, or attached to the branch of 
atree. Itis said that a magician in ancient 
Egypt made some wax figures so perfect, 
that according as he plunged them in the 
water, the enemy’s fleet continued to sink 
gradually, and would have foundered, had 
not the magician drawn the wax figures out 
of the water.” 

The method Enchiridion, attributed, but 
without any good authority, to Pope Leo, LV., 
which was to preserve the reciter from all 
evil, and render him successful in all his un- 
dertakings, was a very long prayer in Latin, 
accompanied by numberless signs of the 
cross. After invoking the aid of the Trinity, 
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the Virgin, the saints, and angels, it goes on 
thus :— 

**O Adonay, per quem omnia liberata sunt, 
libera me ab omni malo. O Adonay, per 
quem omnia consolata sunt, consolate me. 
O Adonay, per quem omnia adjuta sunt, ad- 
juva me in omnibus. Libera me in nomine tf 
Patris qui totum mundum creavit, &c. Ecce 
crucem de nostri Jesu Christi, fugite partes 
adverse, vicit leo de tribu Jude. Radix 
David. Alleluya [repeated three times.] O 
Agios, O Theos, Ischiron, Athanatos, Deus t 
Abraham, Deus f Isaac, Deus ft Jacob, De- 
us t Moysis mecum sit. Amen. Angelus 
Michael, Angelus Gabriel, sint in adjutorium 
meum omnibus diebus, vite mex. Amen. 
Amedam ¢t Tanstos t Taustaso t Baroche- 
dio t Elerzon t Maton ¢ Igion t Eugan t 
Fides (et ceteri quam pluries) intercedite 
pro me, Christus ab omni malo me defendat. 
Amen.” 

In 1498, the Faculty of Theology of Paris 
condemned the principles and operations of 
the cabalistical masters in twenty-eight pro- 
positions, qualifying them as tainted with 
error, magic, impiety, and idolatry. 

Of the necromancers and magicians of the 
earlier and immediately subsequent ages of 
the Christian era, Abbé Guyon has collected 
the following remarkable particulars:—The 
authors of the Recognitions, under the name 
of St. Clement, Pope Anastasius of Nicea, 
and others, inform us that Simon the ma- 
gician sometimes caused a man to appear 
suspended in the air without any support; 
that he rendered himself invisible whenever 
he wished; that he pierced stones as easily 
as mud; that he could change his form into 
that of a goat, a sheep, or a serpent; that he 
could make, in appearances, as much coined 
money as he wished; that he used to order 
a scythe to cut down grass, which it did bet- 
ter than the most expert mowers; that he 
used to make statues step from their pedes- 
tals, and walk about and converse; that he 
changed stone into bread; that he sometimes 
appeared like Janus, with two faces; that he 
caused all manner of viands and dainties to 
appear upon a table, and then vanish immedi- 
ately after; that at his bidding dishes filled 
with meat, and cups with drinks approached 
his mouth; that on a certain occasion he was 
preceded or accompanied by phantoms and 
spectres, who, he said, were the souls of 
those whom he had evoked, and whose 
names he repeated. 

Such was, in a similar way, a certain Dio- 
dorus, a famous Prestigeateur, who was 
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looked upon almost as a god by the people 
of Catania, whose senses he had so fascina- 
ted that he made them believe that they saw 
him change men into beasts and beasts into 
men. Being imprisoned on a charge of sor- 
cery, he vanished from the prison, and was 
seen the same day in Constantinople, whence 
he was brought back in chains by the spirit 
that had carried him there. He did not again 
quit the prison until his execution. 

Such, also, was the Jewish doctor, Sede- 
cias, who, according to Tritheme, appeared 
at the court of Louis le Gros. He was so 
skilful in the art of prestiges, that he seemed 
to swallow up a horse and a cart-load of hay, 
he made them to disappear so suddenly. At 
other times he used to cut off a human head, 
feet, and hands, and show them to a multi- 
tude of persons in a basin, streaming with 
blood, and then replace them on the trunk 
from which they had been taken, without 
leaving any trace of a wound. He used to 
cause the singing of birds and the noise of a 
hunt to be heard in the air, as also the appear- 
ance of horse-racing and combats. He used 
also, in the middle of winter, to cause to 
appear in the court-yard of the palace a par- 
terre, blooming with flowers. 

But superior to all others in the perform- 
ance of these feats was the incomprehensible 
Ziton, who astonished and frightened all Ger- 
many, towards the close of the fourteenth 
century. Verceslaus, King of Bohemia and 
emperor, had his court continually filled with 
magicians, whose prestiges and malefices 
formed his favourite amusement. On his 
marriage with the Princess Sophia, daughter 
of John Duke of Bavaria,* he invited a num- 
ber of these magicians to his court, to divert 
the lords and the public by the exertions of 
their art and skill during the nuptial fétes. 
As such exhibitions were then much in 
vogue, the Duke of Bavaria brought with 
him a number of magicians also, but who 
were not by any means so skilful as those of 
the emperor. 

After detailing these marvellous doings, 
Abbe Guyon remarks :—Such were the men 
in whose society the greater number of 
princes of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies found delight and amusement, from 
which circumstance we can judge of their 
manners and religion. We may imagine the 
art of legerdemain and escamotage carried to 
its highest point of delusion; but even in its 





* Dubravuis Episc Olmusiensis rerum Boemi- 
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greatest perfection, it never alone could en-| 
able any one to excute some of the changes 
and prestiges that we have been detailing, 
upon the testimony of a learned bishop, who 
narrates them as facts which were notorious 
in his time. St. Augustine’s explanation of 
similar presfiges is, that the objects and per- 
sons are not really changed, but that the devil 
has the power of fascinating our senses so far 
as to make these objects and persons appear 
to be changed to them. 

In treating of the subject of magic and 
sorcery, as professed and practised by the 
ancient necromancers before and during the 
commencement of the Christian era, Abbé 
Guyon states, that to evoke the dead, it was 
necessary for the necromancer to have the 
bones of some executed criminals. ‘To get 
these they often risked their lives, rushing 
into the fires to drag away a half-consumed 
limb. Failing to possess themselves of these 
abominable objects, they mutilated the dead 
bodies of their relations or friends, some 
portions of whose bodies, particularly the 
heads, they brought away with them for 
their sacrilegious ceremonies. What took 
place during these impious operations was still 
more horrible. ‘The necromancer, who was 
consulted upon some future event, or the dis- 
covery of some secret, began by erecting two 
altars, which he decked with black or deep- 
red stripes, or bandalettes. Close by the 
altars he dug a ditch, which was to be deeper 
than it was wide, and into which he put, up 
to the neck, a black bull, or a sheep of the 
same colour, which he gradually smothered, 
or buried alive, by heaping earth upon it; 
during which operation he mingled the sounds 
of his enchantments and evocations, made up 
of barbarous and unintelligible words, with 
the cries of the suffering and expiring ani- 
mal; and when the victim was on the point 
of dying, he cut its throat, letting the blood 
flow upon the ground. He then drew the 
earcase from the ditch, and, taking out its 
entrails, he walked with them three times 
round the altars, after which he placed them 
upon one of the altars, where there was a 
pile of rotten or touchwood, to which he set 
fire; and from time to time he sprinkled it 
with wine, milk, honey, and oil. Whilst the 
body was consuming, he continued to repeat 
his magical formula; after which he some- 
times replied to the questions put to him. I 
say sometimes, because it frequently hap- 
pened that either the demon suggested no 
answer to him, or he could not imagine one 





himself, in which case the sacrifice was un- 
5* 


successful, and it became necessary to recom- 
mence it. But then it became requisite to 
resort to still more horrible and appalling 
ceremonies. ‘The necromancer did not, as 
in the former case, confine himself to the 
repetition of verses, magical words, incanta- 
tions, and ordinary conjurations; but besides 
the frightful contortions into which he threw 
himself, he vociferated the most horrible 
imprecations against the gods of Olympus, 
against heaven, against earth, the elements— 
hoping to please, by these execrable profana- 
tions, the infernal divinities, and bring them 
to aid him. In place of the animals which 
he had immolated in the first experiment, 
he substituted men and pregnant women. 
These latter he ripped open to examine their 
entrails, as also those of their children, and 
try to discover thereby some knowledge of 
future events, or the answers to the questions 
put to him. 

It was on these occasions also that he 
made use of the bones of executed criminals 
and others, kept for this purpose, and which, 
with inconceivable fury, he tore with his 
teeth, wherever a fragment of the half-burned 
flesh of the malefactor still adhered to the 
bones. ‘hese horrors, even the mere reading 
of which is scarcely bearable, the pagans 
talked openly of, and with scarcely any feel- 
ings of repugnance. But to show that the 
accounts of these abominations were not de- 
rived from the vain imaginations of poets, or 
overcharged declamations of orators, it is only 
necessary to remind our readers of the abun- 
dant proofs of their reality that were found 
in the palaces of Carres and Antioch, where 
there were discovered wells, and chambers, 
and large chests, filled with the skeletons of 
men, women, and children, who had been 
massacred and dissected by the emperor Ju- 
lian, the apostate, who was madly given up 
to that species of magic, by which he hoped 
to foresee what was to befall him, and facili- 
tate the fortunate results of his enterprises. 
For to such inconceivable and deplorable 
folly, and crime, and cruelty was brought 
that fine genius, after his mental blindness 
and abandonment of the Christian religion. 

In what Abbé Guyon says of the talis- 
mans and charms used by real or pretended 
sorcerers, are the following rather ludicrous 
particulars—** The rhodora was in high es- 
teem as a remedy against inflammations, 
provided that it was applied by three men of 
different nations, with their right hands upon 
the part affected, after which the patient was 
to spit three times in his left hand. It was 
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impossible to exhibit more silliness than in 
the use made of reseda as a poultice to reduce 
tumours. On applying it, the physician was 
to repeat three times this formula or charm: 
Reseda morbos, reseda scisne, scisne quis 
hic pullos egerit? ‘That is, Reseda, relieve 
diseases—Reseda, know you not what has 
brought these boils here? ‘The triple repeti- 
tion of these words was to be accompanied 
by a similar number of spittings.”’ 

Abbé Guyon terminates his treatise of the 
subject of magic, sorcery, &c. by narrating 
the following fact, of which he himself was 
an eye-witness. He says—**] shall conclude 
this matter with the description of an experi- 
ment which I witnessed myself not less ex- 
traordinary than those told of the powers of 
the divining rod. ‘The event took place in the 
house of a nobleman (bonne maison) in the 
presence of ten or twelve persons, in the 
interval between playing at cards, and the 
announcement of supper. We had often 
heard that Monsieur D., deeply interested in 


the affairs of the king, and who was one of 


the company, knew the manner of making 
the key turn. ‘The ladies of the party re- 
quested of him to give them a proof of his 
power in that way. He consented, and took 
a prayer-book, containing the service of the 
mass, and opened it at that part of the evan- 
gelist St. John, where it is said, /n principio 
erat verbum, and putting into this opening 
of the book a key, to about one-third of its 
length, he closed the book upon it, and had 
it tied as tight as the company pleased with 
a piece of strong thread tape, knotted several 
times. ‘The question proposed to him was, 
to name the person who should have taken 
ten counters out of a purse that lay on the 
table. He quitted the room for a moment, 
during which time one of the company took 
the ten counters out of the purse. After 
returning to the room Monsieur D. took up 
the book, which had remained upon the 
table, and held it suspended between the 
ends of his fingers, the ring of the key being 
underneath, and exposed to view. He then 
murmured some unknown. words at which 
the company laughed, because they did not 
understand them, and repeated the psalm 
Miserere, until he came to the verse, ecce 
enim veritatem dilexesti incerta et inculta 
sapientie tue manifestasti mihi. He then 
desired the names of all those present to be 
pronounced aloud, and when the name of the 
person who had the counters was uttered ¢he 
key turned of itself in the book, forced all 
the knots to give way, so that it was no 





MAGICAL MEMORANDA.—DECADENCE OF DUELLING. 


longer held firm, but fell out of the book on 
the floor. Although we all felt certain that 
Monsieur D. had no explicit pact with the 
demon, the company could not help being 
excited, agitated, and awed by what they 
had seen, and convinced that there was some- 
thing supernatural (diabolique) in the ex- 
periment, when all the circumstances were 
considered. I have reason to know that Mon- 
sieur D. some time after made a solemn 
promise never again to make use of this ex- 
pedient.”’ 


— 


DECADENCE OF DUELLING. 


Dvets are happily of far less frequent oc- 
currence now-a-days than they used to be 
twenty years since; the fearful responsibi- 
lity, legal as well as moral, which rests 
upon the ‘*seconds’’ concerned in these 
affairs of ** honour’ is far better understood, 
thanks to the active censure of the press, and 
the march of public opinion. As a proof of 
this, we may mention a fact which has come 
to our knowledge from an unquestionable 
source. A certain baronet, with a thousand 
good qualities linked to one unfortunate pro- 
pensity, returned to his club, on ‘Tuesday 
evening, from a well-known locale, where 
he had (his custom of an afternoon) indulged 
somewhat too potently in his favourite fail-: 
ing. ‘The peculiar ill effects of this state of 
things was soon evidenced by an angry dis- 
cussion about a matter of no moment, which 
arose between himself and a friend. One 
foolish word brought on another, until our 
friend the Baronet so far forgot himself as to 
apply the word ‘rascal’? to his said friend. 
Now, this is a word which, being used at 
one club, is almost as bad in effect as is a 
blow given by another; and the consequences 
would have been as immediate as inevitable 
but for the proper and prudent conduct of 
those who were appointed to do the needful 
on the occasion. ‘They were, themselves, 
gentlemen, and in no way of the order of 
your Elliots and Mirfins; they knew what 
their own feelings would be on such an ocea- 
sion and under such circumstances, and they 
therefore did as they would be done by. We 
commend them much, and so, we are quite 
sure, do all the real friends of Sir C. I. and 
Mr. L., which friends also rejoice with us 
that an amicable termination has thus been 
put to an affair which at one time promis- 
ed a very different result.—Zondon Court 
Journal. 
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From the Chinese Repository, printed at Macao. 


OBSERVATIONS ON TRAITS OF CHINESE 
NATIONAL CHARACTER, 


Ir you ask some people what they think 
about the Chinese, they will tell you that 
they are a set of villains, to whom no quarter 
ought to be given; that they are the most 
infamous people in the world, and so degra- 
ded as to be below the level of the basest of 
mankind; that they have not one redeeming 
quality, and are the veriest reprobates to be 
met with. One person, who wished to distil 
all his opprobrium into one sentence, averred, 
‘that they were worse than the Greeks.” 
But ask the opinion of another, and he will 
tell you, that the sons of Han are most ex- 
cellent people; that they are honest and 
prompt in their dealings; anxious to oblige 
foreigners, industrious and nice in their hab- 
its; in short, a paragon among nations. ‘Their 
government is paternal, and admits great 
liberty to the subject. Judging by his own 
servant, he maintains that the people are 
well dressed; and looking at his coolie, he 
concludes that they are a well fed, stout and 
athletic race. ‘The reason for this disparity 
of opinion must be sought in the different 
circumstances under which he sees the indi- 
viduals with whom he is connected. It is 
not desirable to disseminate bitterness and 
hatred, and to rouse that spirit of hostility 
which can only be quenched in blood. If 
we expect too much from a pagan nation, we 
shall be disappointed; yet if we deny the 
existence of every good quality, we wrong 
the Chinese as a people. 

The national virtues and vices of a son of 
Han naturally take their impress from his 
circumstances. He is less the master of his 
movements than others are, and to a great 
degree, he spends his life in mental as well 
as bodily thraldom. As soon as he comes 
into the world, he is subject to rules, which 
are never dispensed with. If a boy, it is well 
and good, the father may undertake to rear 
his offspring; but a litle girl, how lovely 
soever in appearance, sometimes runs the 
chance of being instantly drowned. We do 
not here refer alone to people that are pinch- 
ed by poverty, but also to the better classes, 
who hate the trouble of educating a daughter. 
The remark made that such cases are rare, is 
hardly founded on fact, though we have no 
idea of the proportion; it is true that infanti- 
cide is committed in the dark, for even a 
Chinese heart feels shame for such a crime. 





The extent of child murder can only be 
known to Him before whom darkness is 
light, but there is one circumstance which 
proves that the practice is proportionately 
rare, the number of females in many districts 
is said to be greater than that of the males. 
Public opinion among the people revolts, 
however, at this sacrifice of life, and found- 
ling-houses have been erected in cities and 
large towns, in which the unfortunate chil- 
dren are received after their birth, and main- 
tained until they are twelve or fourteen years 
of age. Inasmall city like Tinghai, there 
is a commodious house of this description, 
and our informant stated, that more than one 
thousand children had been received into the 
institution since its erection, which was by 
the subscription of the citizens. Admitting, 
however, the validity of these palliative re- 
marks, the indifference with which this detes- 
table custom is regarded, is a deep stain upon 
the national character. 

As soon as the infant comes to understand 
instruction, he is initiated into the code of 
etiquette, both in regard to men as well as 
towards the gods. He is taught to bow, to 
fold his hands, and to kneel and prostrate 


himself in company with his parents; and 


hardly a festival is kept, where the lad does 








not accompany his parents to the temples 
and perform the ceremonies. The girls 
meanwhile learn female duties; they are also 
taught lessons of politeness and go through 
the whole process, unseen by strangers. 
The forms thus early taught are of course 
not forgotten in old age, and a Chinese re- 
mains polite in his peculiar way to the end 
of his days. ‘Two extremes, however, often 
meet in the character of an individual; he 
can be exceedingly complaisant, and then 
excessively rude; and the greater the polish 
of the man, the more glaring is the opposite 
extreme of his rudeness. When one sees a 
village clown in his ordinary walks of life, 
he can hardly suppose him capable of a com- 
pliment; but behold the same man on a holi- 
day, dressed up in all imaginable finery, his 
head adorned with a court cap, and you will 
at once perceive that he has totally changed 
his nature; and now exhibits nothing but 
gentleness, courtesy, bows and compliments 
without end. We have seen a party of clod- 
poles of the villages assembled at a wedding, 
and sitting down to their meals like gentle- 
folk, performing all the ceremony that a 
grandee would observe, and behaving as if 
they had all their lives studied the art of 
pleasing. ‘The next day, you see them 
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again following their occupations in filthy 
raiment and utter disregard of the decencies 
of life. On New-year’s day especially, the 
whole nation is absorbed in etiquette, the 
most expressive and fulsome compliments 
are mutually paid; none are rude, or forget- 
ful of their places; none are backward in 
apparent humility and high estimation of 
others. ‘The higher the rank in society, the 
more constant the calls upon this artificial 
affability, until at last all their motions are 
performed according to the code of rites. 
But if these over-polite people are taken 
unawares—if their passions are aroused, their 
self-interest hurt, or their names defamed, 
they become coarser than the savages, and 
their behaviour borders upon brutality. 

True gentility is indeed a sure sign of 
civilization, but when etiquette becomes an 
object of life, and unmeaning compliments 
are substituted for the genuine feelings of the 
heart, the character of man is most materially 
deteriorated. Such in a great degree is the 
ease with the Chinese. ‘Taught to conceal 
their true sentiments, they dissemble, lie, 
and prevaricate, look satisfied and gratified, 
when they feel displeased; and appear grave 
and imperturbable, when every passion is 
aroused. Falsehood becomes a system; and 
every body endeavours to overreach his neigh- 
bour. 

If you listen to the language which per- 
sons hold with each other, you would infer, 
that they emulated each other in disinterest- 
edness, and denied themselves comforts to 
oblige their neighbours. But take them at 
their word, and their countenance falls; they 
did not suppose you meant to take in earnest 
what they said. ‘The terms they apply to 
each other partake of the same character; 
nothing is too self-abasing in the appellations 
by which they designate themselves; no 
terms too high and honourable to be applied 
to their neighbours. ‘The pronoun J, though 
written in English with a capital letter, is 
too high an assumption, and a truly polite 
man only uses the word when speaking to 
inferiors. ‘The minds of the people being 
thus perverted by the repetition of unmean- 
ing compliments, truth in all matters is con- 
stantly violated by the majority of the peo- 
ple. ‘They are indeed a formal nation, but 


deceit and hypoerisy are great lineaments of 
their characters. 

There is another thraldom to which the 
people are subjected by their education. 
From the structure of the government the 
sphere of an individual is much circum- 
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scribed. His thoughts, energies and exer” 
tions are limited, first by precept, and soon 
after by habit. Does he wish to become a 
scholar, he learns whatever the sages have 
bequeathed him. When a boy, he goes to 
school, memorizes the peerless classics, lis- 
tens to the exhortations of Confucius, and 
moves in the circle of ideas therein mark- 
ed out for him. ‘Though the sages never 
intended to make man an automaton, he 
becomes so by habit. Nothing is taught in 
the public schools besides the classics, and 
the literature of the country is based upon 
them. Would a Chinese soar beyond the 
dull level of these acquirements, he soon dis- 
covers that his countrymen detest such vague 
flights; nor indeed would they be able to 
appreciate them, even if one could be found 
able to enlarge the bounds of their know- 
ledge. ‘The general belief is, that whatever 
the ancients did not teach, is unworthy the 
attention of a son of Han. ‘The mind is 
therefore kept in subjection; it may not, 
and unaided it cannot proceed further than 
the prescribed limits, and must model all 
thoughts according to the orthodox canon. 
This blunts the faculties, and produces sla- 
vish submission to authority without permit- 
ting the right of inquiry. Few as the ideas 
are that are communicated by this course of 
instruction, they are often not fully compre- 
hended, and the words conveying them are 
mechanically repeated without much idea of 
the meaning. ‘Thus there is strictly speaking 
no mental cultivation, and the yoke of sub- 
mission to dogmatic precept is easily borne, 
as its pressure is not felt by such callous 
minds. 
Such is exactly the state in which a des- 
potic government wishes its subjects to be. 
Control, then, becomes easy; the people 
are kept in awe, by working upon their pre- 


judices, and where all minds are tutored in 


the same manner, the same measures will 
be equally applicable to the whole common- 
wealth. ‘The emperors have always been 
anxious to uphold this acquiescence in what 
is written. ‘The advantages accruing to the 
rulers are immeasurable, and with such sub- 
jects, they can safely venture a little upon 
their endurance. A whole code of laws is, 
therefore, drawn up to suit this mental sla- 
very. ‘There is law upon law, and precept 
upon precept, regulations, edicts, proclama- 
tions, commands, and behests without end. 
They are calculated to restrain every action, 
and to make an immense people the puppets 
of their superiors. Though these laws often 
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lie dormant, yet they are rigorously execu- 
ted when it suits the sovereign pleasure of 
the rulers. So artfully is every thing man- 
aged, that when they wish, the innocent feel 
most its crushing power, and, before they 
are aware, are hurried to ruin and doomed 
to suffer the most crying injustice. ‘The 
myrmidons of the magistrates keep the peo- 
ple in constant terror, and as it were, pounce 
upon their victim with cunning wiliness. 
This is indeed a thraldom, for the fear of 
this arbitrary power paralyses their energies. 
Since it cannot be resisted by open force, 
the sufferers use corresponding craftiness to 
escape from its clutches, or to protect them- 
selves against its assaults. ‘I’o this we trace 
another cause for the deceitfulness of the 
Chinese character. 

When we remember that the Chinese have 
no religious instructions, and are also with- 
out the fear of the only true God, and have 
no accountability to him in all their actions, 
we are by no means astonished that there is 
so much vice amongst them. In our own 
lands there is a sense of honour, a dread of 
sinning against the rules of society, and above 
all, the acknowledgment of the holy Gospel 
as a safe guide of conduct, together with the 
gracious influences of the Holy Spirit upon 
the heart—all of which prove a curb to the 
wicked, and in many instances hinder the 
outbreak of unbridled passions. In China 
such restraints are not known, or are very 
partially felt. Whatever does not attract the 
attention of government, may be, and is com- 
mitted without remorse, or compromise of 
character. In judging, therefore, of this 
character, we must take into consideration 
the circumstances under which it is form- 
ed—this will help us to have more patience 
with the people, and it ought also to have a 
tendency to make us grateful for the privi- 
leges we enjoy as Christians. 

If we glance at the female part of the com- 
munity, we shall find somewhat in their 
character worthy of commendaticn. A wo- 
man spends most of her time at home, and 
if she belongs to the poorer class, there is 
the loom upon which she labours, or the 
needle which she plies; besides her more 
usual domestic duties. Ladies of wealth 
often spend a part of their time in embroider- 
ing, and other fancy work. In their love of 
apparel, Chinese ladies are not a whit be- 
hind their sisters in the west; those of the 
poorest rank generally dress better and more 
decently than the men, and a right honoura- 
ble lady’s robes are magnificent in the ex- 





treme. There is no infringement of decency 
in their costume, for the garments encase the 
whole person, like a tortoise’s shell; even 
the small feet are completely hidden, for it 
would be a violation of female propriety to 
make a parade of this criterion of beauty. 
The majority of the sex having received lit- 
tle or no education, have of course few re- 
sources of mental amusement; and those 
whose means elevate them above the neces- 
sity of manual labour, spend much of their 
time in a kind of busy idleness, or a listless 
toying, far beneath the great end of their 
being. Many of them no doubt educate 
their children as well as they can, but girls 
are not expected to know much, and the 
boys are at a very early age withdrawn from 
their sway. Unceasing toil fills up the life 
of females in the lower walks of life. 

As soon as they have arrived at woman- 
hood, and usually long before, they are en- 
gaged in marriage, and as they cannot form 
alliances for themselves, this task devolves 
upon go-betweens, who are generally old 
women. Wherever there is an advantage- 
ous suitor, the offers on the part of the 
ladies are numerous. Rich people, who have 
daughters, only seek out for worthy sons-in- 
law, and invite candidates for their hands 
from amongst whom they may choose. 
This custom is exhibited in the popular no- 
vel called, Yu Kian Li, or, the Two Cou- 
sins. When married, these become their 
adopted children. ‘The marriage vows are 
well kept on the part of the women, and 
proportionally loose on that of her lord. 
How lightly she may be held, how much 
soever she may suffer, as a general thing the 
wife remains faithful to her husband. Sui- 
cide is not uncommon, when the wife feels 
the brutal manners and treatment of her hus- 
band to be past endurance. 

The Chinese are particular in avoiding 
connexions with their relatives. Families of 
the same surname cannot legally marry, for 
they believe that the slightest degree of con- 
sanguinity deteriorates the race, and perpe- 
tuates, or gives rise to hereditary disease. 
Their notions of beauty are indeed singular ; 
a small foot, and a chalky complexion ap- 
proaching to the ghastly, are regarded as 
essentials to female loveliness. A pensive, 
languid look, and a delicate silvery voice, 
are always aitractive to their view. 

Celibacy is of rare occurrence, and young 
men of all ranks marry as early as possible. 
If some of the poorer classes have no wives, 
it is owing to their having no money to buy 
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one. The purchase money is paid in the 
shape of a dowry, and is looked upon as a 
sort of indemnity for the expense of bring- 
ing up the damsel. It is not looked upon 
as an actual purchase of the wife, however, 
but a kind of settlement upon the parents. 
Concubines and inferior wives are acquired 
by the actual transfer of money, and hold a 
rank between a wife and a servant. If widows 
have no grown up sons to cherish and sup- 
port them, nor parents to control them, they 
can dispose of their own persons; yet it is 
disgraceful to marry a second time, and pub- 
lic opinion honours the chaste keeper of a 
widowed marriage. 

The entire life of a Chinese is spent in 
amassing property. ‘There are great incen- 
tives to untiring industry. Property is pro- 
bably safer here than among any other Asia- 
tic nation, and perhaps no where so subdi- 
vided. Entail is unknown, and though the 
eldest son may take the lion’s share by main 
force, his younger brothers must divide with 
him. ‘hus the largest estates soon dwindle 
away, and the accumulation of enormous 
property is of rare occurrence. ‘The mass 
of the people are, however, neither very rich 
nor degradedly poor, whatever be their occu- 
pation. No labour is wanting to extract as 
much from the soil as it will produce, and if 
agriculture fails, a man turns his attention to 
something else, and gets a living in a most 
extraordinary manner, especially in petty 
trading. ‘The whole stock of some of these 
pedlars amounts perhaps to ten cents, and 
with this capital a man perseveringly traffics 
day after day, gaining from two to three 
cents, and laying out his capital to the best 
advantage. If his exertions afford him rice, 
or at least sweet potatoes, he puts up with 
his lot; and if his gains cannot furnish two 
meals per day, he manages to do with one. 


The sons of Han are reckless about the 
means whereby to enrich themselves, and 
ingenious at devices. Amongst a nation of 
sharpers, however, it is no easy thing to 
over-reach another, and the deceivers are 
often repaid in their own coin. A Chinese 
is ever mindful of the end he has in view. 
Reverses do not damp his ardour, nor dis- 
appointments paralyse his exertions in per- 
suit of wealth. After losing again and again, 
he attempts anew to recruit his finances, and 
sustains the rude blasts of fortune, or the en- 
tire destruction of his darling hopes without 
despair. This has converted the whole celes- 
tial empire into a large house of industry, 
where the god of riches sits enthroned, and 





leads the whole household at his will. . In- 
dustry and a spirit of enterprise are indeed 
ornaments to any nation, but when all its 
energies are absorbed in the acquisition of 
worldly gain, the nobler feelings are blunted, 
and man becomes a sordid animal, indiffer- 
ent about the sufferings of his fellow crea- 
tures, and concentrating all his thoughts upon 
himself. How much less guilty, however, 
are the Chinese in following the chief good 
they know, than other slaves of mammon, 
who hold his muck-rake so firmly, when 
higher treasures are offered for their accept- 
ance on high! ‘This extreme selfishness, how- 
ever, is counteracted by a large degree of 
affection for parents, brothers, and other rela- 
tives, and extends even to members of the 
same class. A true Chinese will stand by 
his own flesh and blood to the last, and sacri- 
fice a great deal in their behalf. He is to 
his kin a friend in trouble, a devoted adhe- 
rent to his kinsman, and his condoling pro- 
tector under sufferings. Palliating his crimes 
and excusing his misdeeds, he will not allow 
any stain upon his memory, nor suffer injury 
to be inflicted upon him with impunity. 
This feeling divides society into small com- 
munities or clans, who often stand in hostile 
attitude to each other, though they are united 
amongst themselves. 

We meet the extremes of intense feeling 
and a pathetic indifference, of cheerfulness 
and sullenness, amongst the Chinese. If 
grief take full possession of his heart, he is 
inconsolable, he raves like a madman, beats 
his breast, tears his hair, and utters piercing 
lamentations; but the causes of such out- 
rageous sorrow must be weighty, and the 
sufferings keen to make him lose the gene- 
ral equanimity of his character. Attempts 
are made to counterfeit this despair, especial- 
ly at burials, or under great bereavements. 
Wrath is not a passion that sways a Chi- 
nese mind, for by effort he dissembles or 
suppresses his emotion. But on the other 
hand, he is not prone to revenge, and will 
put up with injuries that would make the 
blood of other people boil, and urge a Malay 
to deeds of deadly hostility. Gratitude, how- 
ever, is not a leading feature of his character, 
though it is by no means unknown, and we 
have heard of well authenticated instances of 
grateful remembrance and requital of kind- 
ness. 
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The Queen Dowager has transmitted a donation 

of £20 to the subscription list for the erection of a 


monument to the memory of Grace Darling, in 
Bamborough Churchyard. . 
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From the Quarterly Review of March. 


Report to Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
from the Poor Law Commissioners, on 
an Inquiry into the Sanitary condition 
of the labouring population of Great 
Britain; with Appendices. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, by command 
of Her Majesty, July, 1842. 3 volumes, 
folio. 


In the winter of 1837, fever was unusual- 
ly severe in Spitalfields, and alarm being 
thereby excited of a return of the cholera, 
the Poor Law Commissioners deemed it 
their duty to send thither Dr. Arnott, Dr. 
S. Smith, and Dr. Kay, to inquire as to the 
removable causes of disease. ‘These accom- 
plished physicians in their report, dated 
May 12, 1838, declared the chief causes to 
be bad drainage and bad ventilation. ‘The 
Commissioners, without loss of time, repre- 
sented to Lord John Russell ‘the urgent 
necessity of applying to the legislature for 
immediate measures for the removal of those 
constantly acting causes of destitution and 
death. ‘+ l/l delays,” said they, ** must be 
attended with extensive misery ; in a large 
proportion of cases the labouring .classes, 
though aware of the surrounding causes of 
evil, have few or no means of avoiding 
them, and little or no choice of their dwell- 
ings.’’ But although much was said and 
done for the Hill Coolies and the blacks, no 
notice whatever was taken of this appeal; 
until, towards the end of the session of 1839, 
our energetic diocesan the Bishop of Lon- 
don, in his place in the House of Lords, 
called the attention of the Government to the 
Report, and moved an address to Her Majes- 
ty, praying for an inquiry as to the extent 
to which the causes of disease—stated by 
the Poor Law Commissioners to prevail 
among the labouring classes of the metropo- 
lis — prevail also amongst the labouring 
classes in other parts of the kingdom. This 
address being carried, Lord John Russell 
directed the Poor Law Board to institute 
such an inquiry, and the Commissioners, in 
the month of November following, gave in- 
structions accordingly to their Assistants. 
They likewise addressed letters to the seve- 
ral boards of guardians, as well as to their 
medical officers, requesting them severally 
to furnish answers to questions inclosed: 
besides which a circular letter to the dispen- 
sary-surgeons and medical practitioners, hav- 
ing been inclosed to the provosts of Scotch 





burghs, a resolution was passed by the Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Edinburgh, recommend- 
ing that all members and licentiates of that 
body should give every aid to this inquiry. 
In due time, from a number of medical men, 
residing in different towns and districts of 
Scotland, as well as of England, very valua- 
ble reports were obtained. 

As soon as this mass of MS. was collect- 
ed in Somerset House, its bulk being evi- 
dently more than the Commissioners or Par- 
liament could find leisure to examine, the 
Secretary of the Board was directed to digest 
it in detail, and, comparing its various state- 
ments with such authentic facts as he might 
obtain from other sources, to frame a report 
exhibiting the principal results of the whole 
investigation. From his own various and 
extensive personal inspections, from the in- 
formation which had been forwarded to the 
Commissioners, from the documents of the 
medical officers, and from his examination 
of witnesses, Mr. Chadwick, after nearly 
two years’ labour, succeeded in completing 
the remarkable Report now before us. 

Before, however, we enter upon the first 
important chapter, we cannot refrain from 
observing how little the subject to which it 
particularly relates—namely, the purification 
by science of the air we breath—has hither 
t6 been deemed worthy of consideration. 

Instead, however, of philosophizing, we 
will invite our readers to enter with us for a 
moment into one of the splendid mansions of 
our metropolis; and, accordingly, ascending 
its spacious staircase, let us take up our 
position just in the doorway of the second 
of the suite of drawing-rooms, beyond which, 
the assemblage, being under high pressure, 
makes it evidently impossible for us to ad- 
vance. We here see before us, in a dense 
phalanx, figures of both sexes, amongst 
whom stand conspicuous persons of the high- 
est rank, beauty, and wealth in Europe. 
Upon their education no expense has been 
spared—money has done all in its power to 
add to nature’s choicest gifts the polish of 
art. But among them all, is there, we ask, 
a single one who for a moment has thought 
of bringing with him the hogshead of air per 
hour necessary for his respiration? And if 
every guest present has neglected to do so, 
in what manner, it must be inquired, has the 
noble host provided for the demand? Alas! 
the massive, pictured walls around us, and 
richly-stuecoed and gilt ceiling over our 
heads, answer the question, and one has 
only to cast a glance at them to perceive that 








the five hundred persons present are, like 
those in the Biack-hole at Calcutta, conglom- 
erated together in a hermetically-sealed box 
full of vitiated air. 

Every minute five hundred gallons of air 
pass into the lungs of those present, from 
whence, divested of its oxygen, it is exhaled 
in a morbid condition unfit for combustion 
or animal life. If foul air, like manure, 
could be carted away, and if good air, like 
fresh, clean straw, could be brought in its 
stead, surely one of the simplest luxuries 
which wealth could offer to society would 
be to effect this sanitary operation. 

The laws of specific gravity ordained by 
nature are in attendance to insure for us the 
performance of this double process—indeed 
so great is the supply of spare air in her 
laboratory, that the proportion of oxygen 
consumed by animated beings in a century 
is said not to exceed 71,5 of the whole 
atmosphere; and yet, as though the demon 
of suicide had prevailed upon us to thwart 
these beneficent arrangements, we close our 
doors, bar our windows, stuff up by curtains 
and drapery every crevice, as if it were the 
particular privilege of wealth to feed its 
guests on foul air! 

In case, from the foregoing observations, 
it should become apparent that even among 
people of the highest rank, intelligence, and 
wealth, there has hitherto existed a lamenta- 
ble neglect on a subject of such importance 
to them as the sanitary purification of the 
atmosphere in which they are living, it is 
reasonable to infer that if any one among us 
would make it his painful duty to penetrate 
into the courts, alleys, workshops, and resi- 
dences of the lowest, of the most: ignorant, 
and of the most destitute classes of our so- 
ciety, he would most surely detect a still 
greater disregard of scientific precautions, 
directly and flagrantly productive of misery 
and disease. 

If, therefore, there was nothing at stake 
but the health, happiness, moral conduct, 
and condition of the labouring classes, the 
searching investigation unveiled in Mr. Chad- 
wick’s Report, coupled with the remedial 
measures submitted by him for consideration, 
ought to win as well as claim our most seri- 
ous attention; but when we reflect that the 
air the labouring classes breathe—the atmos- 
phere which by nuisances they contaminate 
—is the fluid in which rich and poor are 
equally immersed—that it is a commonwealth 
in which all are born, live, and die equal— 
it is undeniable that a sanitary inquiry into 
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the condition, for instance, of the ten thou- 
sand alleys, lanes, courts, &c. which London 
is said to contain, becomes a subject in 
which every member of the community is 
self-interested. Where nearly two millions 
of people are existing together in one town, 
it is frightful to consider what must be the 
result in disease, if every member should, 
even to a small amount, be neglectful of 
cleanly habits. It is frightful also to contem- 
plate what injury we may receive not only 
from the living, but from the fifty-thousand 
corpses which are annually interred in our 
metropolis: indeed, no man who will visit 
our London churchyards can gaze for a mo- 
ment at the black, cohesive soil, saturated 
with putrid animal matter, which is daily to 
be seen turned up for the faithless reception 
of new tenants, without feeling that the puri- 
fication of our great cities, and a watchful 
search throughout the land we live in for 
every removable cause of disease, are ser- 
vices which science should be proud to per- 
form, which a parental government should 
strenuously encourage, and which parliament 
should deem its bounden duty to enforce. 

If foul air and pure air were of different 
colours, we should very soon learn to repel 
the one and invite the other, in which case 
every house would be ventilated, and air- 
pipes, like gas-pipes and water-pipes, would 
flow round us in all directions. Although, 
however, we do not often see miasma, yet 
in travelling over the surface of the globe, 
how evident are its baneful effects, and how 
singularly identical are they with those patch- 
es of disease which are to be met with, more 
or less, in every district in this country! 
Let any one, after traversing the great oceans, 
contrast their healthy climate with the low, 
swampy parts of India, with the putrid 
woods of the Shangallah in Abyssinia, or 
with any part of the western coast of Afri- 
ca. In all these regions miasma is either 
constantly or periodically generated by the 
corruption of vegetable matter; and the fol- 
lowing description of the effects of this virus 
on the white population of Sierra Leone is 
more or less applicable to all:— 


‘Those who are not absolutely ill are 
always ailing; in fact, all the white people 
seem to belong to a population of inva- 
lids. ‘The sallowness of their complexion, 
the listlessness of their looks, the attenuation 
of their limbs, the instability of gait, and the 
feebleness of the whole frame, that are so 
observable in this climate, are but too evident 
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signs, even where organic disease has not} 
yet set in, that the disordered state of the) 


functions which goes under the name of im- 
paired health exists, and in none is it more 
painfully evident than in the general appear- 
ance of the European women and children 
of this colony.* 


In corroboration of this statement, we may 


mention as a single example, that, out of 


one hundred and fifty men of the 2d West 
India regiment who in 1824 were sent to 
Cape Coast Casile, all, excepting one, were 
either dead or sent home invalided in three 
months. At the expiration of this time, Sir 
John Phillimore, arriving off the coast in 
command of the Thetis, sent on shore two 
midshipmen and fourteen men, to mount a 
gun on a height. The party slept there only 
a night, yet, in one fortnight, every individ- 
ual excepting a black man was dead! 

In the opposite continent of America, even 
in healthy parts, wherever the land has been 
wilfully flooded for the purpose of canal 
navigation, the trees all die, and as the pas- 
senger-barge winds its way by moonlight 
through these pale, barkless corpses, a green 
coating of vegetable matter, about as thick 
as a blanket, and very appropriately called 
by the inhabitants ‘* fever and ague”’ is seen 
writhing in folds before the prow. Even in 
the most salubrious of the new settlements, 
where the air is dry, exhilarating, and the 
sky as blue as in Italy, the moment the vir- 
gin earth is turned up for the first time, the 
decomposition of vegetable matter brought to 
the surface invariably produces sickness; 
and thus a whole family of little English 
children, with their teeth chattering from 
ague, have too often been found mourning 
in the wilderness, on an oasis, * the garden 
and the grave”’ of their father who made it. 

In like manner, in this country, it has 
been shown by abundant evidence that on 
whatever patches of Jand, especially in towns, 
vegetable or animal matter is allowed to pu- 
trefy, ¢here disease, more or less virulent, is 
engendered: indeed it has been repeatedly 
observed that the family of a particular house 
has continued for years to be constantly 
afflicted with the very languor and fever de- 
scribed by every African traveller, which at 
last has been ascertained to have been caused 
by the introduction into the immediate neigh- 





* Vide Appendix to Report from the Select 
Committee on West Coast of Africa, ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 5th August, 
1842, p. 244. 
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bourhood of a couple of square feet of Sierra 
Leone, or, in plainer terms, by a grated 
untrapped gulley-drain, from which there 
has been constantly arising a putrid gas; and 
yet, instead of a few square feet, how many 
acres of Sierra Leone are, to our shame, 
existing at this moment in our metropolis in 
the shape of churchyards! There is one 
burial-ground, now or very lately in use in 
London, which contains under one acre of 
surface, sixty thousand corpses! ‘There is 
in London a place where a crowd of young 
children learn their lessons for six hours 
daily over a floor under which twelve thou- 
sand dead bodies are festering !* 

Mr. Chadwick produces a tabular account 
of the mortality of England and Wales with- 
in the year 1838, caused by diseases which, 
he says, medical officers consider to be most 
powerfully influenced by the physical cir- 
cumstances under which the population is 
placed; namely, the external and internal 
condition of their dwellings, drainage, and 
ventilation. It appears that the number of 
deaths in this category amounted to 56,461: 
which Mr. Chadwick observes to be as 
if Westmoreland or Huntingdonshire were 
every year to be entirely depopulated. He 
adds :—** That the annual slaughter in Eng- 
land and Wales from preventable causes of 
typhus, which attacks persons in the vigour 
of life, appears to be double the amount of 
what was suffered by the allied armies in the 
battle of Waterloo ;.....that diseases which 
now prevail on land did, within the expe- 
rience of persons still living, formerly pre- 
vail to a certain extent at sea, and have since 
been prevented by sanitary regulations ; 
and that when they did so prevail in ships 
of war, the deaths from them were more 
than double in amount of the deaths in battle.” 

But whatever may be the precise number 
per annum of our laboring population that 
actually die from diseases that are preventa- 
ble, it is evident that it bears but a small pro- 
portion to the number of those who—al- 
though they have, as it is commonly termed, 
‘escaped from the attack’—have been sub- 
jected for a melancholy period to loss of la- 
bour from debility. 

Mr. Chadwick, having endeavoured to de- 
fine in general terms the aggregate extent 
and operation of the evils complained of, 
proceeds to consider them separately in de- 
tail. We cannot say that he shows much 





* Sce Evidence taken before the Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Improvement of 
Towns, &c.—printed in 1842. 
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skill in the grouping and arrranging of his 
facts and views; but in a work so merito- 
rious, it would be hard to dwell upon minor 
defects; and our readers will not quarrel 
with us for taking the chapters as they stand. 

I. General condition of the residences of 
the labouring classes where disease is found 
to be the most prevalent. 

Here are detailed the varied forms in 
which disease, attendant on removable cir- 
cumstances, has been found to pervade the 
population of rural villages and small towns, 
as well as of those commercial cities and 
densely-crowded manufacturing suburbs, in 
which pestilence has been supposed to have 
its chief and almost exclusive residence. 

Mr. Parker, after stating that there is no 
town in the counties of Buckingham, Ox- 
ford, and Berks, in which the condition of 
the courts and back streets might not be ma- 
terially improved by drainage, observes,— 
‘«¢ Windsor, from the contiguity of the palace, 
the wealth of the inhabitants, and the situa- 
tion, might have been expected to be supe- 
rior in this respect to any other provincial 
town. Of all the towns visited by me, 
Windsor is the worst beyond all comparison. 
From the gas-works at the end of George- 
street a double line of open, deep, black, 
and stagnant ditches extends to Clewer-lane. 
From these ditches an intolerable stench is 
perpetually rising, and produces fever of a 
severe character. 

Mr. Chadwick states that the most wretch- 
ed of the stationary population of which he 
had been able to obtain any account, or that 
he had ever beheld, was that in the wynds of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. ‘It might admit 
of dispute,” he observes, ** but on the whole, 
it appeared to us that both the structural ar- 
rangements and the condition of the popula- 
tion in Glasgow were the worst of any we 
had seen in any part of Great Britain.”’ Dr. 
Arnott, who perambuluted the wynds of 
Glasgow, accompanied by Dr. Alison and 
Dr. Cowen, corroborates the above state- 
ment by details too offensive to be transcrib- 
ed: suffice it to say that from one locality 
754, of about 5000 cases of fever which oc- 
curred in the previous year, were carried to 
the hospitals. 

II. Public arrangements external to the 
residences by which the sanitar y condition 
of the labouring population is affected. 

This chapter Mr. Chadwick principally 
devotes to practical details as to drainage. 
But we must content ourselves with a few 
more specimens of his observed facts. 
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Dr. Duncan doubts whether there is a sin- 
gle court in Liverpool which communicates 
with the street by an underground drain: 
having observed that sixty-three cases of fever 
had occurred in one year in Union Court, 
containing twelve houses, he visited it, and 
found the whole court inundated with fluid 
filth which had oozed through the walls from 
two adjacent cesspools. In one cellar, a well 
four feet deep, into which this stinking fluid 
was allowed to drain, was discovered below 
the bed where the family slept. It may be 
observed that there are 8000 inhabited cellars 
in Liverpool, containing from 35,000 to 
40,000 inmates; and that of 2398 courts 
which were examined, 1705 were closed at 
one end so as to prevent ventilation. 

Portsmouth, which is built on a low por- 
tion of the marshy island of Portsea, was 
formerly extremely subject to intermittent 
fever: the town was paved in 1769, and, 
according to Sir Gilbert Blane, from that 
date this disorder no longer prevailed, whilst 
Kilsea, and the other parts of the island, re- 
tained their aguish disposition till 1793, when 
a drainage was made, which subdued its 
force there also. 

In the same chapter we have many very 
instructive details as to the pecuniary results 
of removing the refuse of towns. 

It appears from the evidence of Mr. Dark, 
of Paddington, a person of respectable char- 
acter, who for many years has been a con- 
siderable contractor for scavengering, &c., 
that with the exception of coal-ashes (used 
for brick-making), lees, and a few other in- 
considerable items, no refuse in London pays 
half the expense of removal by cartage be- 
yond a radius of about six miles. ‘J have 
given away,” says Mr. Dark, ‘ thousands 
of loads of night-soil—we know not what to 
do with it!” 

When Mr. Chadwick visited Edinburgh 
with Dr. Arnott, they were both, without 
metaphor, ‘Jed by the nose” to a certain 
stream properly enough called * the Foul 
Burn,’’ from having been the aged recepta- 
cle of most of the sinks, drains, rivers, &c., 
of Auld Reekie. For a considerable time 
the character of this burn was repellent— 
and, accordingly avoided by poor as well as 
by rich, by young as well as by old, its con- 
tents flowed in mysterious solitude into the 
sea. Several years ago, however, some of 
the occupiers of the land in the immediate 
vicinity, instigated by self-interest, took the 
liberty of tapping this stream, in order to 
collect a portion of its contents into tanks for 
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manure. The next step in the march of in- 
tellect was, by means of water, to irrigate 
the meadows from this source, in order to 
save the expense of cartage; and thus, by 
degrees, 300 acres of meadow land, chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of the palace of Holy- 
rood, were fertilized from the contents of this 
common sewer: the result of which has been 
that some of these meadows are let at from 
20/. to 30/. per acre; indeed, in the year 
1838, some were let at 38/. per acre, and in 
1826 at 57/. Her Majesty’s Government, 
however, being justly of opinion that this 
process is prejudicial to the healthiness of 
Holyrood House, and having accordingly 
directed legal process for the trial of the right 
of irrigation, the defendants now plead that 
the invalidation of their claim would deprive 
the city of the milk and butter of 3000 cows, 
and estimate the compensation which would 
be due to themselves at 150,000. 

Our readers will probably have anticipated 
that the inference which Mr. Chadwick has 
drawn from this result, and from Mr. Dark’s 
statement that he can find no sale for the re- 
fuse of London is, that the sewers of London, 
like those of Edinburgh, might be made to 
fertilize the land in their vicinity. 

Mr. Chadwick states that, according to the 
scale of the value of that portion of the refuse 
of Edinburgh which has been appropriated 
' to irrigation in the way described, the whole 
refuse of that city would produce an income 

of from 15,0001. to 20,000/. a year; while, 
according to the same scale of value, it ap- 
pears that, in the city of London, refuse to 
the enormous value of nearly double what is 
now paid for the water of the metropolis is 
thrown away, principally into the Thames, 
‘and partly into receptacles in the districts of 
the poor, where it accumulates until it is re- 
moved at a greatexpense. Where the levels 
are not convenient, Captain Vetch, of the 
Engineers, and other competent authorities 
. recommend that the contents of the sewers 
should be lifted by steam-power, as water is 
lifted in the drainage of the fens, and then be 
distributed in iron-pipes, in the same way 
as water is injected intu the metropolis by 
the water-companies. Mr. Chadwick adds, 
that the estimated expense of this mode of 
cleansing and removal, as in the case of the 
conveyance of water into London, would not 
amount to a tenth part of the cost of cartage. 

Although we are willing thus far to give 
Mr. Chadwick credit for his suggestion, and 
think it ought to be most seriously attended 
to in the case of our smaller towns, especially 





such as have considerable streams running 
through or near them, we must say we con- 
sider his attempt to extend the theory to 
London by the application of the power of 
steam is preposterous in principle as well as 
in detail. 

The first idea that naturally occurs is the 
enormous expense and incalculable inconve- 
nience that would be attendant upon the con- 
demnation of nearly the whole of the exist- 
ing sewers of London, which at present run 
downwards into the Thames. It appears, 
from a parliamentary return lying before 
us, that the water pumped into London by 
the New River, Chelsea, West Middlesex, 
Grand Junction, East London, South London, 
Lambeth, and Southwark Water-Companies 
amounts to four thousand two hundred and 


\twenty-two cubic feet per minute, day and 


night, throughout the year: of which quan- 
tity, considerably more than (say) one-half 
flows through waste pipes, &c, into the sew- 
ers: and if, according to Mr. Chadwick’s 
project, the refuse of the streets of London, 
instead of being swept up and carted away, 
as hitherto, were daily to be washed into the 
gulley-drains by a water-hose, the amount of 
water which the companies would be re- 
quired to supply must be very considerably 
enlarged. ‘I'o this menaced flood of water, 


‘if there be added the usual contents of the 


sewers, it at once appears how enormous 
would be the amount of the mixture to be 
daily ejected from the metropolis via the 
sewers; and if, from any accident to the 
engines, the lifting-power, pumps, or bucket- 
ed-wheels should suddenly be disabled, it is 
evident that a constipation of the sewerage 
must forthwith take place. 

But admitting for a moment that Mr. Chad- 
wick may be enabled to demonstrate that the 
contents of the London sewers, even with 
the extraordinary additions to them during 
rains and thunder-storms, could not equal 
the quantity of water which in many parts of 
England is at present raised in draining our 
fens; in short that, the power of steam being 
invincible, a sufficient number of pumps, or 
rather of bucketed-wheels (say five hundred 
engines of one hu:.dred horse-power each)* 
might be prepared to meet any contingency 
that could occur; yet we maintain that the 
amount of fluid manure so lifted would be 
infinitely more than could possibly—we need 





* In the Cornish engines it is supposed that each 
horse-power can raise five hundred and twenty- 
eight cubic feet of water per minute to a height of 
one foot. 
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not say pleasantly—be applied by irrigation | 
—that the superabundance must go some- | 
where—and that, after all, the greater portion | 
of the quantity lifted would inevitably find 
its way to the Thames, from which, by so 
much labour and expense, we had attempted 
to divert it. 

The next topic handled is the severe pri- 
vations which the labouring classes are sub- 
jected to from want of water, not only for 
ablution, house-cleaning, and sewerage, but 
for drinking and culinary purposes. For | 
instance, Mr. Mott states in his report on | 
Manchester, that there, as elsewhere, it is 
the custom of owners of small cottage pro- | 
perty in neighbourhoods where there are no | 
pipes laid, to erect for a given number of | 
houses a pump, which is frequently rented | 
by one of the tenants, who taxes the rest for 
using it. 
she was required to pay one shilling a month 
for permission to use this pump, while the 
water-companies were giving an abundant | 
supply to houses like hers for six shillings | 
a-year—exactly half the money. In various | 
Scotch towns the people have to go to pub- | 
lic wells, the supply of which is so tardy, | 
that crowds of women and children are obli- 
ged to ‘“‘ wait their turns,’’ as it is called— 
indeed, these wells are sometimes frequented 
throughout the whole night. In Edinburgh 


many have to travel to wells at a considera- | 


ble distance, and afterwards to carry their 
stoups up five, six, or seven stories. But 
neither private nor public wells are always 
to be had. In many places the poor are often | 
obliged to collect water from ditches and | 
ponds, so impure, that even horses that have 
not been accustomed to drink it are apt to 
suffer from it. In the Bath Union, a poor 
fellow, who had to fetch water from one of 
the public wells about a quarter of a mile 
from his house, quaintly observed to the 
Rev. Whitwell Elwin, “ Jé’s as valuable as 
strong beer!’ At Paris, the usual cost of 
the filtered water, which is carried into the 
houses, is two sous per pailful, being at the 
rate of nine shillings per ton: while in Lon- 
don, the highest charge of any of the com- 
panies for sending the same quantity of wa- 
ter to any place within the range of their 
pipes, and delivering it at an average level 
of one hundred feet, is sixpence per ton. 

As regards the supply of water, we are 
clearly of opinion that a case for the neces- 
sity of legislative interference on the largest 
scale has been made out. 

II.—Circumstances chiefly in the inter- 


One poor woman told him that | 


nal economy and bad ventilation of places of 
| work; workmen's lodging-houses, dwellings, 
and the domestic habits ‘affecting g the health 
of the labouring classes. 

In explaining the evils which arise from 
bad ventilation in places of work, Mr. Chad- 
wick adduces first the case of the journey- 
men tailors, whose habits of life he was led 
to investigate from the number of early deaths 
observed to occur among them. 

Thomas Brownlow, aged fifty-two, who 

had worked for Messrs. Stultze, Messrs. Al- 
len, and in others of the largest establish- 
“ments in London, stated that at Messrs. Al- 
‘len’s, in a room sixeen or eighteen yards 
long, and seven or eight yards wide, eighty 
men worked close together, knee to knee: in 
summer time the heat of these tailors and of 
their geese, or irons, raised the temperature 
twenty or thirty degrees ; after the candles 
|were lighted, it became so insufferable that 
several of the young men from the country 
fainted ; during the season he had seen from 
(401. to 50/. worth of work spoiled by the 
| perspiration of the men; in winter the atmos- 
phere became still more unhealthy, with so 
depressing an effect that many could not stay 
“out the hours; too many, losing their appe- 
tite, took to drink as a stimulant—according- 
ily, at seven in the morning, gin was brought 
‘in, sometimes again at eleven, at three, at 
five, and after seven, when the shop was 
closed; great numbers died of consumption. 
The average age of these workmen was about 
thirty-two, but in a hundred there were not 
‘ten men of fifty: lastly, when they died, no 
provision was made for their families, who, 
if they could not do for themselves, were 
obliged to go on the parish. Yet Messrs. 
Allen’s wages at the time the witness refers 
to were 6d. an hour. 

In a well ventilated room, it is stated by 
different witnesses, journeymen tailors would 
be enabled to execute two hours more work 
per day; they would do their twelve hours, 
whereas the utmost in a close, ill-ventilated 
room, is ten hours of work. Moreover, a 
man who had worked in these hot rooms from 
the age of twenty would not be as good a man 
at forty as another would be at filty who had 
worked in well-aired shops in the country. 
The latter, in other words, would have gain- 
ed ten years’ labour, besides saving the money 
spent in gin. 

Mr. Chadwick, therefore, calculates that, 
taking the average loss to a London tailor to 
be two hours per day for twenty years, and 
twelve hours for ten years, his total loss 
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would amount to 50,000 hours of productive | ment was properly ventilated, the deaths in 


labour, which, at 6d. per hour, would have 
produced him 1250/.; and this is 250/. less 
than was actually earned and saved by Philip 
Gray, who worked all his life as a journey- 
man tailor, and was remarkable for his clean- 
liness and neatness, 

It appears that, of the registered causes of 
death of 233 persons entered during the year 
1839, in the eastern and western unions of 
the metropolis, under the head ‘* tailor,’”’ no 
less than 123 were from disease of the respi- 
ratory organs: ninety-two died of consump- 


tion; in the whole number only twenty-nine 
died old. 


‘*'The subscriptions,” says Mr. Chadwick, 
‘to the benevolent institution for the relief 
of the aged and infirm tailors by individual 
masters* in the metropolis appear to be large 
and liberal, and amount to upwards of 11,000/.; 
yet it is to be observed, that if they or the 
men had been aware of the effects of vitiated 
atmospheres on the constitution and general 
strength, and of the means of ventilation, the 
practicable gain of money from the gain of 
labour by that sanitary measure could not 
have been less in one large shop, employing 
200 men, than 100,000/. Independently of 
subscriptions of the whole trade, it would, 
during their working period of life, have been 
sufficient, with the enjoyment of greater health 
and comfort by every workman during the 
time of work, to have purchased him an an- 
nuity of 1/. per week for comfortable and res- 
pectable self-support during a period of super- 
annuation, commencing soon after fifty years 
of age. 

‘The effects of bad ventilation, it need 
not be pointed out, are chiefly manifested in 
consumption, the disease by which the great- 
est slaughter is committed. The causes of 
fever are comparatively few and prominent, 
but they appear to have a concurrent effect 
in producing consumption.” 


The results of good ventilation in the pre- 
vention or alleviation of disease are clearly 
manifested in our hospitals. In a badly-ven- 
tilated house—the lying-in hospital in Dub- 
in—there died in four years 2944 children 
out of 7650; whereas, after this establish- 





* Mr. Stultze, for instance, has subscribed 7951. 
in money; is a yearly subscriber of twenty-five 
uineas; has made a present to the “ Benevolent 
nstitution for the Relief of Infirm Tailors” of 
ground worth about 1000/.; and has besides under- 
taken to build thereon six houses for the reception 
of twenty poor pensioners. 


6* 





the same period, and out of a like number of 
children amounted only to 279. 

Glasgow supplies a striking example of 
the beneficial effects of ventilating a factory. 
In a range of buildings, called ‘the Bar- 
racks,’’ 500 persons were collected. All at- 
tempts to induce them to ventilate their 
rooms failing, the consequence was that fever 
was scarcely everabsent. ‘There were some- 
times seven cases in a day; and in the last 
two months of 1831 there were fifty-seven. 
On the recommendation of Mr. Fleming, a 
surgeon, a tube of two inches in diameter was 
fixed in the ceiling of each room: these tubes 
communicated with a large pipe, the end of 
which was inserted in the chimney of the 
factory furnace, which, by producing a strong 
draught, forced the inmates to breathe fresh 
air. ‘The result of this simple contrivance 
was, that, during the ensuing eight years, 
fever was scarcely known in the place! 

It would be a task infinitely more easy 
than pleasing to show the havoe annually 
created among the manufacturing masses by 
defective ventilation and overcrowding. We 
will, therefore only observe that in the case 
of milliners and dressmakers in the metro- 
politan unions during the year 1839, 4s shown 
by the mortuary register, out of fifty-two de- 
ceased, forty-one only had attained the age 
of twenty-five ; and the average age of thirty- 
three, who had died of disease of the lungs, 
was twenty-eight. In short, there is too 
much reason to believe that among these poor 
workwomen, as in the case of the journey- 
men tailors, one-third at least of the healthful 
duration of adult life is sacrificed to our igno- 
rance or neglect of ventilation. Alas, how 
little do the upper classes, who fancy that 
the cheque completely liquidates the account, 
retlect on the real cost of the beautiful dress- 
es they wear! 

As to “the want of separate apartments 
and the overcrowding of the private dwell- 
ings of the poor’’—a very small portion only 
of the evidence adduced will suffice. 

The greatest instances of overcrowding 
appear, however, as may naturally be ex- 
pected, at Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, 
&c. In Hull, a mother about fifty had to 
sleep with a son above twenty-one, a lodger 
being in the same room. In Manchester 
more than half-a-dozen instances were given 
of a man, his wife, and his wife’s grown-up 
sister habitually occupying one bed! Mr. 
Baker, in his report on Leeds, states—* In 
the houses of the working classes, brothers 
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and sisters, and lodgers of both sexes, are 
found occupying the same sleeping-room 
with the parents, and consequences occur 
which humanity shudders to contemplate. 
Our readers will probably by this time have 
arrived with us at the conclusion, that there 
exists no savage nation on the earth in which 
more uncivilized or more brutalizing scenes 
could be witnessed than in the heart of this 
great country. 

One consequence of the unwholesome 
workshops and houses in which the labour- 
ing classes are too often confined, is the dis- 
position it creates among them to dispel by 
drink that depressing effect on their nervous 
energies which is invariably the result of 
breathing impure air. 

In lamenting over the picture, but too 
clearly delineated, of the demoralization and 
disorganization of our labouring classes, caus- 
ed by the removal of those architectural bar- 
riers by which nature, even among savages, 
protects modesty and encourages decency, 
Mr. Chadwick maintains that no education 
as yet commonly given appears to have 
availed against such corrupting circumstan- 
ces: dwelling, per contra, on numerous 
instances of the moral improvement of a po- 
pulation apparently resulting from street- 
cleansing, land-draining, and improvements 
of the external and internal condition of their 
dwellings. We think it clear enough that 
it is a mere mockery to talk of elevating by 
education classes whom we allow to be per- 
petually acted upon by physical circumstan- 
ces of the deeply degrading tendency now 
sufficiently exposed. 

Mr. Chadwick dwells on domestic mis- 
management generally, as one great predis- 
posing cause of disease. ‘There is no doubt 
that the poor are in the habit of buying their 
tea, coffee, sugar, butter, cheese, bacon, and 
other articles, in small quantities from the 
hucksters, who, to cover bad debts, charge 
exorbitant prices. Destitution is often there- 
fore caused by the wasteful misapplication 
of wages which, with habits of frugality, 
would prove to be sufficient; but the grand 
evil is, that every species of mismanagement 
promotes or ends in the gin and whiskey. 


Every day ‘ intemperance’ is talked of and 
preached against as the cause of fever, and 
of the prevalent mortality. We neglect, how- 
ever, to reflect that it is the discomfort of the 
- poor that drives them to drink. Rival plea- 
sures might be encouraged, which would 
keep them sober; but, alas, whiskey is de- 
clared to be good for damp and rheumatism, 





when drainage and a clean residence are 
really the physical remedies that should be 
prescribed. 


IV. Comparative chance of life in differ- 
ent classes of the community. 


There is no proverb more generally ad- 
mitted than that ‘* Death is no respecter of 
persons.” Mr. Chadwick, however, has 
drawn from the mortuary registers a series 
of tabular returns, of which the following is 
a single specimen: 

No. of L 
Foe al IVERPOOL, 1840, 
137 Gentry and professional persons, 
&c. - . ‘ a ~ = 
1,738 Tradesmen and their families, - 22 
5,597 Labourers, mechanics, and ser- 
vants,&c._ - 2 - o 


Average Age 
of deceased. 


—Again, it is an appalling fact, that, among 
the labouring classes in Manchester, more 
than fifty-seven out of every hundred die be- 
fore they attain five years of age !—More 
than one-half of their progeny die within the 
fifth year of their birth; while one-fifth only 
of the children of the gentry die within the 
same period. In explanation of such a dif- 
ference, Mr. Chadwick has annexed to his 
report plans of different towns, showing, by 
different tints, that the localities of the epi- 
demic diseases which raged there are identi- 
cal with the uncleansed and close streets and 
wards occupied by the poor. 

Instead of actively searching for the causes 
which have been so fatally shortening as 
well as embittering the existence of our la- 
bouring classes, it has of late years been 
much the fashion among political economists 
—who clearly enough saw that this mortal- 
ity, from whatever cause it was proceeding, 
did not affect ‘hem—to adopt the convenient 
theory that wars, plagues, pestilence, epi- 
demic disorders, and accidents of every de- 
scription, which cause premature deaths 
among the poor, are, if it could only be 
satisfactorily explained to them, a ‘terrible 
corrective,’ kindly ordained by Nature, in 
order to prevent population exceeding the 
means of subsistence. But Mr. Chadwick, 
standing forward as the advocate of Nature 
and of the poor, denies the Malthusian doc- 
trine altogether, and produces tabular ac- 
counts taken from the bills of mortality of 
every county in England, which certainly 
appear to prove that the proportion of births 
to the population is greatest where there is 
the greatest mortality—and consequently that 
pestilence or excessive mortality does not 
diminish the sum total of population! Our 
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mismanagement produces disease, and that 
makes the gap which Nature immediately 
labours to fill up. Let us allow as largely 
as we choose for inconsiderate and reckless 
conduct in individuals—still, inasmuch as 
two things cannot occupy the same space at 
the same time, the young in almost every 
trade and profession of life must unavoidably 
defer marriage until their seniors vacate by 
death the places of trust and confidence which 
they have gradually attained. So long, there- 
fore, as these places linger in the possession 
of the old, the increase of population is pro- 
portionably subdued; whereas, on the other 
hand, if, from avoidable or unavoidable dis- 
ease, the duration of life be so shortened that 
those loca tenentes, who neither increase 
nor multiply, shall be either partly or wholly 
replaced by those of an age to do both, it 
evidently follows that this description of 
mortality must produce more births than 
deaths. 

In faet, even the returns of the deaths, 
marriages, and births among the white popu- 
lation on the west coast of Africa, demon- 
strate that, though the mortality there has 
been as frightful as we have described it, 
the births have exceeded it largely :—for in- 
stance, in the different districts of this pesti- 
lential abode, the number of deaths (nine- 
tenths of which were of persons under forty 
years of age,) amounted in 1839 to 241, 
while in the same year the number of bap- 
tisms was 464, and the number of marriages 
542; indeed it seems natural that young peo- 
ple should become reckless of consequences, 
and regardless of the future, in a climate 
which, by the ravages it is daily creating, 
appears always to be relentlessly exclaiming 
to them, * Z’0-morrow you die!” 

V. Pecuniary burdens created by the ne- 
glect of sanitary measures. 


‘*To whatever extent,” says Mr. Chad- 
wick, ‘*the probable duration of the life of 
the working man is diminished by noxious 
agencies, | repeat a truism in stating that to 
the same extent productive power is lost; 
and in the case of destitute widowhood and 
orphanage, burdens are created and cast, 
either on the industrious survivors belonging 
to the family, or on the contributors to the 
poor’s-rates, during the whole of the period 
of the failure of such ability.”’ 


It appears that the number of widows 
chargeable to the poor-rates in the year end- 
ing Lady-day, 1840, was 43,000, and that 
the total number of orphan children to whom 





relief was given was 112,000. Of these 
it is estimated that 27,000 cases of prema- 
ture widowhood, and more than 100,000 of 
orphanage, might be traced to removable 
causes. 


Take one pleasing example of a cause re- 
moved :— 


‘‘In one mine,”’ says Dr. Barham, ‘* the 
Dolcoath mine, in the parish of Camborne, 
in Cornwall, great attention is paid to ob- 
viate agencies injurious to the miners. Care 
is there taken in respect to ventilation in the 
mines, and the men are healthier than in most 
other mines; there are more old miners. 
Care is taken for the prevention of accidents. 
Care is taken of the miners on quitting the 
mines : hence, instead of issuing on the bleak 
hill-side, and receiving beer in a shed, they 
issue from their underground labour into a 
warm room, where well-dried clothes are 
ready for them; warm water, and even baths 
are supplied from the steam-furnace ; and a 
provision of hot beef-soup instead of beer 
is ready for them in another room. ‘The 
sick-club of the mine is comparatively rich, 
having a fund of 15007.” 


It appears to be the governing principle of 
Mr. Chadwick’s report to demonstrate to the 
public that the welfare of the labouring poor 
is identical with that of all other classes— 
that whatever afflicts the former, sympatheti- 
cally affects the latter—and consequently that 
whenever the poor are brought to an untime- 
ly grave by causes which are removable, the 
community in some way or other is sure to 
suffer retributive punishment for the neglect. 
For example—in corroboration of the evi- 
dence already adduced, he gives tabular re- 
turns, showing the difference in the propor- 
tions of ages between a depressed and un- 
healthy, and a comparatively vigorous popu- 
lation: by which it appears that, while in a 
hundred men of the former, there would not 
be two men beyond 60 years of age, not 
eight above 50, and not a fourth above 40— 
in the other population there would be four- 
teen beyond 60, twenty-seven beyond 50, 
or a clear majority of mature age. Now 
mark one consequence :— 


** Whenever the adult population of a phy- 
sically depressed district, such as Manches- 
ter, is brought out on any public occasion, 
the preponderance of youth in the crowd is 
apt to strike those who have seen assem- 
blages of the working population in districts 
more favourably situated. 
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‘‘In the course of some inquiries under 
the Constabulary Force Commission, refer- 
ence was made to the meetings held by torch- 
light in the neighbourhood of Manchester. 
It was reported that the bulk consisted of 
mere boys, and that there were scarcely any 
men of mature age amongst them. ‘Those 
of age and experience, it was stated, general- 
ly disapproved of the proceedings of the 
meetings, as injurious to the working classes 
themselves. ‘I'hese older men, we are as- 
sured by their employers, were above the 
influence of the anarchical fallacies which 
appeared to sway those wild and dangerous 
assemblages. ‘The inquiry which arose upon 
such statements was how it happened that 
the men of mature age, feeling their own best 
interests injured by the proceedings of the 
younger portion of the working classes— 
how they, the elders, did not exercise a re- 
straining influence upon their less-experien- 
ced fellow-workmen? On inquiring of the 
owner of some extensive manufacturing pro- 
perty, on which between one thousand and 
two thousand persons were maintained at 
wages yielding forty shillings per week per 
family, whether he could rely on the aid of 
the men of mature age for the protection of 
the capital which furnished them the means 
of subsistence ?—he stated he could rely on 
them confidently:—but on ascertaining the 
numbers qualified for service as special con- 
stables, the gloomy fact became apparent, 
that the proportion of men of strength and of 
mature age for such service were but as a 
small group against a large crowd, and that 
for any social influence they were equally 
weak. The disappearance by premature 
deaths of the heads of families and the older 
workmen must practically involve the neces- 
sity of supplying the lapse of said influence 
amidst a young population by one descrip- 
tion or other of precautionary force. 

‘On expostulating on other occasions 
with middle-aged and experienced workmen 
on the folly, as well as the injustice of their 
trade unions, the workmen of the class re- 
monstrated with invariably disclaimed con- 
nexion with the proceedings, and showed 
that they abstained from attendance at the 
meetings. ‘The common expression was, 
they would not attend to be borne down by 
‘mere boys,’ who were furious, and knew 
not what they were about. ‘The predomi- 
nance of a young and violent majority was 
general. 

‘* In the metropolis the experience is simi- 
lar. The mobs against which the police 
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have to guard come from the most depressed 
districts; and the constant report of the 
superintendents is, that scarcely any old 
men are to be seen amongst them. In gene- 
ral they appear to consist of persons between 
sixteen and twenty-five years of age. ‘The 
mobs from such districts as Bethnal Green 
are proportionately conspicuous for a defici- 
ency of bodily strength, without, however, 
being from thai cause proportionately the 
less dangerously mischievous. I was inform- 
ed by peace-oflicers, that the great havoc at 
Bristol was committed by mere boys.”’ 


Since the publication of the Report alarm- 
ing riots have occurred in the manufacturing 
districts; and our readers will observe, from 
the following authentic details, which we 
have taken some trouble to obtain, how sin- 
gularly Mr. Chadwick’s statement has just 
been corroborated. 


Ages of the Prisoners for Trial at the 
Special Commission in Cheshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Staffordshire, October, 1842: 
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This is enough—but it must be kept in 
mind that these prisoners were the leaders; 
their followers were probably much younger. 


‘* The experience of the metropolitan po- 
lice,’”’ continues Mr. Chadwick, * is similar 
as to the comparatively small proportion of 
force available for public service from such 
depressed districts. It is corroborative also 
of the evidence as to the physical deteriora- 
tion of their population, as well as the dis- 
proportion in respect to age. ‘I'wo out of 
every three of the candidates for admission 
to the police force itself are found defective 
in the physical qualifications. It is rare that 
any one of the candidates from Spitalfields, 
Whitechapel, or the districts where the mean 
duration of life is low, is found to possess 
the requisite physical qualifications for the 
force, which is chiefly recruited from the 
open districts at the outskirts of the town, 
or from Norfolk and Suffolk, and other agri-. 
cultural counties. 

‘In general the juvenile deliriquents, who 
come from the inferior districts of the towns, 
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are conspicuously under-size. In a recent 
examination of juvenile delinquents at Park- 
hurst by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, the great 
majority were found to be deficient in phy- 
sical organization. An impression is often 
prevalent that the criminal population con- 
sists of persons of the greatest physical 
strength. Instances of criminals of great 
strength certainly do occur; but speaking 
from observation of the adult prisoners from 
the towns and the convicts in the hulks, they 
are in general below the average standard of 
height.”’ 


He follows up these statements by some 
very curious details collected from the teach- 
ers of the pauper children at Norwood and 
elsewhere :— 


“ The intellects of the children of inferior 
physical organization are torpid; it is com- 
paratively difficult to gain their attention or 
to sustain it; it requires much labour to irra- 
diate the countenance with intelligence, and 
the irradiation is apt to be transient. As a 
class they are comparatively irritable and 
bad-tempered. ‘The most experienced and 
zealous teachers are gladdened by the sight 
of well-grown healthy children, which pre- 
sents to them better promise that their la- 
bours will be less difficult and more lasting 
and successful. On one oceasion a compari- 
son was made between the progress of two 
sets of children in Glasgow—the one set 
taken from the wynds and placed under the 
eare of one of the most skilful and success- 
ful infant-school masters; the other a set of 
children from a more healthy town district, 
and of a better physical condition, placed 
under the care of a pupil of the master who 
had charge of the children from the wynds. 
After a trial for a sufficient time, the more 
experienced master acknowled the compara- 
tive inferiority of his pupils, and his inability 
to keep them up to the pace of the better 
bodily-conditioned children.” 


Our author pithily sums up the result. 


‘** Noxious physical agencies, depressing 
the health and bodily condition of the popu- 
lation, act as obstacles to education and to 
moral culture; in abridging the duration of 
adult life they check the growth of produc- 
tive skill, and abridge the amount of social 
experience and steady moral habits; they 
substitute for a population that accumulates 
and preserves instruction, and is steadily 
progressive, a population young, inexperien- 
ced, ignorant, credulous, irritable, passionate, 
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dangerous, having a perpetual tendency to 
moral as well as physical deterioration. 


VI. Evidence of the effects of preventive 
measures in raising the standard of health 
and the chances of life. 

‘The results of measures which have lately 
been introduced into the navy and army, as 
well as into our prisons, offer indisputable 
evidence of the health attainable by simple 
means. Mr. Chadwick declares that no de- 
scriptions given by Howard of the worst 
prisons he visited in England, come up to 
what appeared in every wynd of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow inspected by Dr. Arnott and 
himself. Now on what principle can we 
defend our not applying to the benefit of the 
labouring poor, in as far as we can apply 
them, the measures which we know to have 
saved so many of our soldiers and sailors— 
which have therefore saved the nation such 
vast sums of money? Above all, what is to 
be said of the judgment of the community 
that makes prodigious efforts to improve the 
sanitary condition of its criminals, and apa- 
thetically neglects its poor? 

After giving us a mass of irresistible evi- 
dence as to the actual results of increased 
care in the case of soldiers and sailors and 
the inmates of jails, Mr. Chadwick proceeds 
to compare the expense to owners and ten- 
ants of the public drainage, cleansing, and 
supplies of water necessary for the mainten- 
ance of health, with the expense of sickness 
—the cost of the remedy with the cost of 
the disease. His tables seem to prove that 
the cost of the application of his remedies 
to one-third (1,148,282) of the inhabited 
houses in England, Wales, and Scoiland, 
would amount to 18,401,219/. The annual 
instalment for repayment of this debt in 
thirty years would amount to 613,3741. ; 
the annual interest, commuted at 5 per cent. 
on the outlay, charged as rent on the tenant, 
would be 583, 6441. Out of this sum, how- 
ever, the cost of supplying every house with 
water, even at the highest charge made by 
the water companies, namely 138 pailsful 
for 1}d., would, in fact, be a reduction of 
the existing expenditure of labour in fetching 
water; and many other similar reductions 
should be made from the account. But, 
without lingering over such details, it may 
be at once stated that the experience of the 
effect of sanitary measures proves the possi- 
bility of the reduction of sickness in the worst 
districts to at least one-third of the existing 
amount; and sickness is no trifle in the mere 
calculation of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
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‘The immediate cost,’’ says Mr. Chad- 
wick, ** of sickness and loss of employment 
falls differently in different parts of the coun- 
try; but on whatsoever fund it does fall, it 
will be a gain to apply to the means of pre- 
vention that fund which is and must needs 
otherwise continue to be more largely applied 
to meet the charge of maintenance and reme- 
dies. 

‘** Admitting, however, as a fact the mis- 
conception intended to be obviated, that the 
necessary expense of structural arrangements 
will be an immediate charge instead of an 
immediate means of relief to the labouring 
classes ;—in proof that they have, in ordi- 
nary times, not only the means of defraying 
increased public rates but increased rents, | 
refer to the fact that the amount expended in 
ardent spirits (exclusive of wines,) tobacco, 
snuff, beer, &c., consumed chiefly by them, 
cannot be much less than from 45,000,000/. 
to 50,000,000/. per annum in the United 
Kingdom. By an estimate which I obtained 
from an eminent spirit-merchant of the cost 
to the consumer of the British spirits on 
which duty is paid, the annual expenditure 
on them alone, chiefly by the labouring 
classes, cannot be less than 24,000,000/. per 
annum. ‘The cost of one dram per week 
would nearly defray the expense of the strac- 
tural arrangements of drainage, &c., by 
which some of the strongest provocatives to 
the habit of drunkenness would be removed.” 


These are most important statements. 
But still, let it be remembered, the labouring 
poor in our great towns cannot of themselves, 
as a class, improve essentially the condition 
of the localities which they occupy. The 
workman’s location must be governed by 
his work—therefore the supply of house- 
room for him becomes almost inevitably a 
monopoly: he must not only take a lodging 
near his work, but he must take it as it is: 
he can neither lay on water, nor cause the 
removal of filih by drainage—in short, he 
has no more control over the external eco- 
nomy of his habitation than of the structure 
of the street in which it exists. But it is 
demonstrable that, if the employers of labour 
would but provide better accommodation for 
their labourers, they would receive in money 
and in money’s worth—to speak of no higher 
considerations—a fair remuneration for their 
expenditure. 


** We everywhere find,’ says Mr. Chad- 
wick, ‘*(in contradiction to statements fre- 
quently made in popular declamations,) that 





the labourer gains by his connexion with 
large capital: in the instances presented in 
the course of this inquiry, of residences held 
from the employer, we find that the labourer 
gains by the expenditure for the external 
appearance of that which is known to be 
part of the property—an expenditure that is 
generally accompanied by corresponding in- 
ternal comforts: he gains by all the sur- 
rounding advantages of good roads and drain- 
age, and by more sustained and powerful 
care to maintain them: he gains by the 
closer proximity to his work attendant on 
such an arrangement; and he thus avoids all 
the attacks of disease occasioned by expo- 
sure to wet and cold, and the additional 
fatigue in traversing long distances to and 
from his home to the place of work, in the 
damp of early morning or of nightfall. ‘The 
exposure to weather after leaving the place 
of work is one prolific cause of disease, 
especially to the young. When the home 
is near to the place of work, the labourer is 
enabled to take his dinner with his family 
instead of at the beer-shop. ‘The wife and 
children gain by proximity to the employer’s 
family, in motives to neatness and cleanli- 
ness, by their being known and being under 
observation: as a general rule, the whole 
economy of the cottages in bye-lanes and 
out-of-the-way places appears to be below 
those exposed to observation. In connexion 
with property or large capital, the labourer 
gains in the stability of employment, and 
the regularity of income incidental to opera- 
tions on a large scale; there is a mutual be- 
nefit also in the wages for service being given 
in the shape of buildings or permanent and 
assured comforts; that is, in what would be 
the best application of wages, rather than 
wholly in money wages.” 


We must refer to the Report itself for a 
long array of most pleasing examples of the 
practical truth of these statements. Nota 
few of the great master-manufacturers ac- 
knowledged to Mr. Chadwick that what they 
had done from motives of humanity had turn- 
ed out, to their agreeable surprise, immense- 
ly advantageous to their own purses. ~ But 
let us content ourselves with what is stated 
as to one particular source of evil, and the 
facility of cutting it off by a judicious em- 
ployer. ‘The example is from Leeds :— 


“The effects,” says Mr. Fairburn, “ pro- 
duced by payment at the public-house are to 
oblige the workman to drink. He is kept 
waiting in the public-house during a long 
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time, varying from two to three hours, some- 
times as much as five hours. ‘The workman 
cannot remain in the house without drinking, 
even if he were alone, as he must make some 
return to the landlord for the use of the room. 
But the payment of a number of men occu- 
pies time in proportion to their numbers. 
We find that to pay our own men in the 
most rapid way requires from two to three 
hours. ‘The assembled workmen, of course, 
stimulate each other to drink. Out of a hun- 
dred men, all of whom will, probably, have 
taken their quart of porter or ale, above a 
third will go home in a state of drunken- 
ness—of drunkenness to the extent of imbe- 
cility. ‘The evil is not confined to the men; 
the destructive habit is propagated in their 
families. At each public-house a proportion 
of the poor women, their wives, attend. Ac- 
cording to my own observation, full ten per 
cent. of the men have their wives and chil- 
dren in attendance at the public-house. ‘The 
poor women have no other mode of getting 
money to market with on the Saturday night 
than attending at the public-house to get it 
from their husbands. ‘They may have chil- 
dren whom they cannot leave at home, and 
these they bring with them. ‘The wives are 
thus led to drink, and they and their children 
are made partakers of the scenes of drunken- 
ness and riot; for there are not unfrequently 
quarrels leading to fights between the work- 
men when intoxicated. 

‘Tt is only the inferior shopkeepers or 
hucksters who will sell on the Sunday morn- 
ing, and they sell an inferior commodity at a 
higher price. ‘Then the Sunday morning is 
thus occupied: the husband, and sometimes 
the wife, is kept in a state of feverish excite- 
ment by the previous night’s debauch; they 
are kept in a state of filth and disorder; even 
the face is unwashed; no clean clothes are 
put on; and there is no church attendance, 
and no decency. Indeed, by the pressure 
of the wants created by habits of drinking, 
there is soon no means to purchase clean or 
respectable clothes, and lastly no desire to 
purchase them. ‘The man, instead of clean- 
ing himself, and appearing at church on the 
Sunday, or walking out with his family on 
the Sunday afternoon in a respectable condi- 
tion, remains at home in filth, and in a filthy 
hovel. 

‘<The workman who has been absent from 
drunkenness comes to his work pale, emaci- 
ated, shattered, and unnerved. From my 
own observation in my own branch of manu- 
facture, | should say that the quantity and 
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quality of the work executed during the first 
day or so would be about one-fifth less than 
that obtainable from a steady and attentive 
workman. Another consideration for the 
master is the fact that such workmen, the 
most idle and dissolute, are the most discon- 
tented, and are always the foremost in mis- 
chievous strikes and combinations.” 


Now what is Mr. Fairburn’s prescription 
for these disorders? He sends a clerk into 
each room in his manufactory immediately 
after dinner-hour on Saturday to pay each 
man individually, who, by this simple ar- 
rangement, is not taken from his work half 
a minute. The master thus saves on an 
average an hour and a half’s labour of 550 
men, which amounts to 800 hours of labour 
per week; one great cause of non-attendance 
at church on the Sunday is abolished; and, 
lastly, not above four or five of his people 
arrive late at their work on Monday morn- 
ing. 

Let us turn for a moment to the rural re- 
gions. Out of many of Mr. Chadwick’s wit- 
nesses, let us attend to one :—Charles Hig- 
gins, Esq., Chairman of the Bedford Union, 
thus describes the advantages which have 
arisen from an improved description of cot- 
tages in his vicinity:— 


«The man sees his wife and family more 
comfortable than formerly; he has a better 
cottage and garden; he is stimulated to in- 
dustry, and, as he rises in respectability of 
station, he becomes aware that he has a cha- 
racter to lose. ‘Thus an important point is 
gained. Having acquired certain advantages, 
he is anxious to retain and improve them ; 
he strives more to preserve his independence, 
and becomes a member of benefit, medical, 
and clothing societies; and frequently, be- 
sides this, lays up a certain sum, quarterly 
or half-yearly, in the savings-bank. Almost 
always attendant upon these advantages, we 
find the man sending his children to be regu- 
larly instructed in a Sunday, and, where pos- 
sible, in a day school, and himself and fami- 
ly more constant in their attendance at some 
place of worship on the Lord’s-day. 

** A man who comes home to a poor, com- 
fortless hovel after his day’s labour, and sees 
all miserable around him, has his spirits more 
often depressed than excited by it. He feels 
that, do his best, he shall be miserable still, 
and is too apt to fly for a temporary refuge to 
the ale-house or beer-shop. But give him 
the means of making himself comfortable by 
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his own industry, and I am convinced by 
experience that, in many cases he will avail 
himself of it.” 


Although, in the variegated picture of hu- 
man life, one can scarcely point out a more 
striking contrast than between a pale drunk- 
en labourer zigzaggedly staggering by night 
from the ale-house to his family, and a ruddy 
sober one rationally enjoying his evening at 
home, yet it is not so very easy to analyse 
or enumerate the invisible filaments which, 
acting all together like the strands in a cable, 
have in the two cases produced such opposite 
results ! 

It is not the fresh air the ploughman 
has been inhaling all day which, at the 
conclusion of his work, has _ irresistibly 
brought him to his home; nor is it the appe- 
tite which healthy labour has created—nor 
is it the joyous welcome of those rosy-faced 
children who, following each other almost 
according to their ages along the garden- 
path, have run to meet him at his wicket- 
gate—nor is it the smiling countenance of 
his neatly-dressed wife—nor the homely meal 
she has prepared for him—nor the general 
cleanliness of his cottage, nor the ticking of 
his gaudy-faced clock, nor the merry antics 
of his children’s kitten, nor his warm chim- 
ney-corner, nor the cheerful embers on his 
hearth no one of these tiny threads is 
strong enough to draw an ablebodied lJabour- 
er to his cottage; and yet, their united influ- 
ence, though still invisible to him, produces 
the happy result: in short, fresh air creates 
health, and health happiness. 

On the other hand, it is not the fountain 
of putrid air which all day long has been 
steaming up from a small gulley-drain in 
front of his shop that causes the workman to 
spend his evening at the alehouse ; nor is it 
the lassitude of his body or depression of spi- 
rits produced by the want of ventilation in the 
building—nor is it the dust he has been 
breathing there—nor is it the offensive open 
drain that runs close under his own window 
—nor is it the sickly, uncaptivating aspect 
of his care-worn wife—nor the neglected, un- 
tidy appearance of his room—nor the emaci- 
ated countenances of his poor children, who, 
as if they had lost the bloom of modesty, are 
lying all huddled together in one bed—nor is 
it the feverish thirst which assails him—nor 
is it that black, unwholesome board nailed by 
Parliament over the alehouse-door which in- 
sists that the beer he desires is “‘ to be drunk 








on the premises,” or, in other words, that he 
himself must be the pitcher that is to carry 
it away—nor is it the abandoned immoral 
associates of both sexes which this board has 
convened for him no one of these circum- 
stances would be sufficient to estrange an 
honest workman from his home; and yet, 
when they give “a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together,” the victim obeys their 
influence, he knows not why, and, according- 
ly, however crooked may be his path home- 
wards, he, at all events, goes straight to the 
alehouse. 

We have no desire to lecture on the old 
law, which in order to save trouble and re- 
flection, summarily prescribed punishment as 
the natural cure for drunkenness. We trust, 
however, that the day is fast approaching 
when the attention of our law-makers will be 
directed to the prevention of the evil instead 
of its cure: for if it be true that the sobriety 
of the labouring classes mainly depends upon 
sanitary arrangements on an extensive scale, 
which the fiat of Parliament could instanta- 
neously ordain, it certainly doth appear that, 
so long as this branch of legislation shall 
continue to be neglected, there is reason to 
doubt whether Parliament or the peasant be 
the most guilty of those cases of drunken- 
ness which mainly proceed from a series of 
minute causes not removable by the latter. 

Surely, Mr. Chadwick’s main remedies— 
namely, efficient draining, sewerage, and 
ablution of towns—come within the legiti- 
mate province of the legislature. Surely, the 
interior arrangements he proposes, such as 
the ventilation of all buildings in which a 
body of workpeople are assembled, as well 
as due attention to a series of other details 
conducive to their health, are, to say the least, 
as much within the proper jurisdiction of par- 
liament as the most humane mode of sweep- 
ing chimneys, or the proper thickness of 
party-walls. The health of the nation being 
nearly synonymous with its wealth, it is evi- 
dent that the labouring power of the British 
people is a machine which it is the duty as 
well as the interest of the state to protect. 

In France there has long existed a Board 
of Health ; and whoever has read the Essays 
of Parent du Chatelet must know of what 
vast benefits this institution has been produc- 
tive. Many times has a similar one been 
recommended and proposed here—but there 
has always occurred some fatal hitch. We 
need not at present enter on the discussion of 
the difficulties hitherto deemed insurmount- 























THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


able. Meantime Mr, Chadwick thinks the 
machinery of the Poor Law Commission 
might be rendered highly serviceable; and 
his practical proposal is, that in order to esta- 
blish throughout the country an efficient sys- 
tem of sanitary attention, there should be ap- 
pointed to each district two new superior 
officers, a superintending physician and a 
skilful engineer. 

Mr. Chadwick truly observes that the claim 
to relief on the ground of destitution created 
by sickness already propels the medical offi- 
cer of every union to the precise point where 
the evil is most rife, and where the public in- 
tervention is most called for—namely, to the 
interior of the abode of the sufferer: indeed, 
it appears that in the metropolis during one 
year these officers were required to visit 
14,000 residences of applicants for relief on 
account of fever alone. When it is consi- 
dered that the number of medical officers at- 
tached to the new unions throughout the 
country amounts to 2300, it is evident what 
a searching professional inquiry these intel- 
ligent agents have power to make, and what 
opportunities they would have of recommend- 
ing immediate attention to whatever physical 
causes of disease they might discover in their 
daily visits to the residences of the afflicted. 
It is equally obvious that the relieving officer 
of the union would, in the mere performance 
of his duty, be able to assist the medical offi- 
cer in searching out removable causes of sick- 
ness, by reporting whatever he might deem 
worthy of attention. 

In order, therefore, to carry out this re- 
ciprocal assistance, Mr. Chadwick proposes 
that the medical officers of the unions, when- 
ever they visit the residences of the labour- 
ing classes, should be required, as an extra 
duty for which they should be properly re- 
munerated, to examine, or order to be ex- 
amined, any physical and removable causes 
which may, in their opinion, have produced 
disease ; and having done this, to make out 
a report, specifying any nuisances that may 
require immediate removal—which statement 
should then be given to the relieving officer, 
who should thereupon take measures for the 
removal of the nuisance at the expense of the 
owner of the tenement, unless he, upon notice 
being given to him, forthwith proceeds to di- 
rect its removal, 

These preliminary arrangements being ef- 
fected, the duty of the district physician 
would be to receive reports from the medical 
officers of the unions, and to give general su- 
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pervision to their labours, so as to correct 
any error or neglect in their treatment of the 
destitute ; to inspect from time to time the 
schools of the poor; and to visit in person 
also places of work and workmen’s lodging- 
houses—in this last department advantage- 
ously superseding the sub-inspectors of fac- 
tories, 


‘It would be found,” says Mr. Chadwick, 
“that the appointment of a superior medical 
officer independent of private practice, to su- 
perintend these various duties, would be a 
measure of sound pecuniary economy. The 
experience of the navy and the army and the 
prisons may be referred to for exemplifica- 
tions of the.economy in money, as well as in 
health and life of such an arrangement.”, 


On comparing the actual expense of the 
repairs of roads under a scientific manage- 
ment of the highways with the present cost, 
Mr. Chadwick estimates, that upwards of 
500,0007. per annum might be saved on that 
branch of administration alone. In the col- 
lection of the county-rates, he considers that, 
by simple arrangements, 10001. a-year might 
be saved in one county (Kent), sufficient for 
defraying the expense of constructing perma- 
nent drains for upwards of 500 tenements ; 
and from a vast accumulation of similar data 
Mr. Chadwick states, as his deliberate opi- 
nion, that, by a consolidation of the collec- 
tion of rates, enough might be saved from 
the collection of one local tax—the sewers- 
rate—to pay the expense of scientific officers 
throughout the country. 


‘“‘ Supposing,” he says, ‘ population and 
new buildings for their accommodation to 
proceed at the rate at which they have hither- 
to done in the boroughs, and supposing all 
the new houses to be only fourth-rate, the 
expense, at the ordinary rate of payment o1 
surveyors’ fees, would be about 30,0001. per 
annum for the new houses alone. Fees of 
half the amount required for every new 
building are allowed for every alteration of 
an old one, and the total expense of such 
structures would probably be near 50,0001, 
in the towns alone—an expense equal to the 
pay of the whole corps of Royal Engineers, 
or 240 men of science, for Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

‘* But at the rate of increase of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, to accommodate them 
59,000 new tenements are required, afford- 
ing, if all that have equal need receive equal 
care, fees to the amount of no less than from 
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80,0007. to 100,0007, per annum, This 
would afford payment equal to that of the 
whole corps of sappers and miners, or nearly 
1000 trained men, in addition to the corps 
of engineers. 

‘*‘ From a consideration of the science and 
skill now obtained for the public from these 
two corps for general service, some conception 
may be formed of the science and skill that 
might be obtained in appointments for local 
service, by pre-appointed securities for the 
possession of the like qualifications, but which 
are now thrown away in separate appoint- 
ments at an enormous expense, where quali- 
fications are entirely neglected.” 


If, when our carriage is broken, we send 
for the coachmaker—if, when our chronome- 
ter stops, we send for the watchmaker, and 
so on,— it surely follows that when patches 
of fever are found vegetating in all directions 
around us—when pestilence of our own con- 
cocting, like an unwholesome mist, is rising 
out of the burial grounds, courts, alleys, and 
cul-de-sacs of our towns, and out of the un- 
drained portions of the country—and when 
every parish-purse throughout the kingdom 


is suffering from the unnatural number of 


widows and orphans, which, in consequence 
of these removable causes, it is obliged by 
law to maintain,—in short, when sanitary 
measures are at last proved to be necessary, 
—there can surely exist among reasonable 
men no doubt that the physician and the en- 
gineer are the head and the hand profession- 
ally most competent to undertake the cure. 
So long as we could affect to be ignorant of 
the evils that environ us, it was deemed un- 
necessary to send for either; but from the 
day of the publication of the evidence before 
us, this excuse, like a poisonous weed plucked 
from the ground, has been gradually withering. 

Even if the amount of mischief by which 
we are surrounded were a fixed quantity, it 
surely ought to create among us very serious 
alarm; but, on the contrary, every day it is 
becoming more and more formidable. ‘The 
sea-beaten shores of Great Britain remain 
unaltered—but the population within them is 
already increasing at the rate of 230,000 
persons per annum. In the year therefore 
that has just closed, people enough to fill a 
whole county of the size of Worcestershire, 
or of the North riding of Yorkshire, have 
been poured upon us; and every progressive 
year the measure of increase will become 
larger. 


















































7A POPULAR RECREATIONS. 


What is to be the result of such an in- 
creasing addition to our population it is awful 
enough, under any circumstances, to contem- 
plate; but if every living individual—* de 
mortuis nil nist bonum”—be allowed to con- 
tinue to pollute the air—our commonwealth 
—as much as he pleases; if pollution be 
allowed to continue to engender disease— 
disease, demoralization—and demoralization, 
mutiny and rebellion by a young mob—the 
punishment of our apathy and negligence, 
sooner than we expect it, may become, like 
that of Cain, greater than we can bear. 


We cannot take leave of Mr. Chadwick 
without expressing our high sense of the en- 
ergy with which he has conducted this all- 
important investigation, the benevolent feel- 
ing towards the poor and the suffering which 
has evidently animated and sustained him in 
his long labours, and the sagacity which dis- 
tinguishes all his leading suggestions. 
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POPULAR RECREATIONS. 


Tue healthy disposition of all mankind is 
towards cheerful recreation. We see strong 
evidence of this in our own day, in the in- 
creasing habit of frequenting our national 
monuments, the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, Hampton Court, &c. It is quite de- 
lightful to observe the growing interest which 
all classes take in Hampton Court,—a visit 
to which place, with its fresh air, its parks, 
its gardens, fountains terraces, and out-of- 
door beauties, partakes particularly of the 
character of recreation. The official returns 
of visitors to Hampton Court, show that the 
numbers during the four years have increas- 
ed above fifty per cent. The visitors are most 
numerous on Sundays. In July last year, 
above 50,000 persons passed through the state 
apartments. ‘The total numbers for the last 
year nearly reached 180,000. By far the 
greater proportion of these visitors belong to 
the working classes. They go in vans hold- 
ing twenty and thirty persons, men, women, 
and children. It is a custom for operatives 
working together to club weekly their pence 
and twopences for the purpose of raising a 
fund for these excursions. One or two mu- 
sicians generally accompany each van, to 
enliven the journey, and to make music for 
the dances which go forward under the ches- 


nuts in Bushy Park.—London Atheneum. 























MOESER’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review for April. 


Justus Moeser’s Stimmtliche Werke. (Moe- 
ser’s Collected Works.) Berlin. 1842. 


THE most revered name in Germany, at 
present, is perhaps that of Justus Moeser. 
Some time back it was merely the choice 
spirits who prized him, especially Géthe, 
‘‘ who owned the great influence that Moe- 
ser’s writings had on his character, and who 
in all his points considered how Moeser 
would have thought.” Now, it is not merely 
such men as Géthe who pay their,tribute at 
the shrine of Moeser, but every German who 
takes pen in hand, and all that larger class 
which take pride in their fatherland. Ger- 
many has greater poets, historians, states- 
men, and legists, than Moeser, but none who 
united all these characters, and who watched, 
like him, over the cradle of German lan- 
guage, history, poetry, and freedom. 

Justus Moeser was born in 1720, at Osna- 
bruck. His father was president of the Con- 
sistory. Justus grew up into a fine youth, up- 
wards of six feet high, which so alarmed his 
father—the King of Prussia then seizing per 
force all fine tall men to serve in his armies 
—that he sent the youth off to study the law 
at Jena and Gottingen. In good time he re- 
turned, became secretary of the equestrian 
order in 1742, was made advocatus patriz in 
1747, and in 1752, justiciary. What, how- 
ever, had most influence upon Moeser, was 
his connection with England. ‘The indepen- 
dent diocese of Osnabruck was decreed by 
the treaty of Westphalia to be governed al- 
ternately by Catholic and by Protestant bish- 
ops. After the seven years’ war, it was the 
turn of the protestant party, and these, to 
ensure themselves a long reign, elected as 
bishop the Duke of York, then seven months 
old. Justus Moeser was at that time the 
great notability of the diocese, being chief 
councillor of the chapter of the equestrian 
order and of the burgesses: and he was obliged 
to go to England, to consult with George the 
Third about the government of Osnabruck. 
In London Moeser imbibed all those ideas of 
government, of constitutional freedom, of 
commercial activity and economy, so much 
in advance of aught that Germany then pro- 
duced. | 

The custom of forming, or descrying, or 
supposing English and French parties, in 
countries well entitled to have but one great 
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national party, as Germany and Spain fot 
example, is highly to be deprecated: not only 
as it affords just cause of dissension in the 
country, but that it mingles us with foreign 
party spirit, and provokes against us a na- 
tional hatred, which we by no means de- 
serve. But the French party, or the sect, 
which boldly proposed to sacrifice German 
thought, religion, poetry, and even language, 
to those of France, was introduced by so high 
an authority, that an English party was re- 
quired to combat it. Frederick the Great 
stood forth the champion of French litera- 
ture, language, and ideas. Eager to promote 
his young country at once to the refinement 
and civilization of an old one, Frederick 
could not wait for the development of a Ger- 
man literature or philosophy. He conse- 
quently vilipended every thing national, ex- 
cept the living materials of his grenadier 
companies. Justus Moeser was amongst the 
first who took up the national cause and 
tongue of Germany against Frederick, in his 
essay on German language and literature. 
The same feeling prompted him to answer 
Rousseau’s ‘* Vicaire Savoyard,” and defend 
religion against the influence of French ideas. 
From that time German nationality was his 
great object. Whether he wrote in favour of 
a constitutional and representative system, 
or whether he imitated English critics in col- 
lecting and praising and bringing into fashion 
the old German ballads, he was actuated by 
the one grand idea of rousing his country- 
men to imitate none but themselves; or, at 
least, if models were necessary, to seek those 
models in Teutonic countries, such as Eng- 
land. Moeser was the very Father of Teuton- 
ism, which is alone quite sufficient to explain 
the immense reverence paid to his memory 
by the present generation. 

Moeser has been compared by German 
writers, to Franklin. We cannot acknow- 
ledge the resemblance. To the serious, prac- 
tical, yet simple wisdom, which distinguish- 
ed both, Moeser added those refined quali- 
ties of taste and feeling, which Franklin 
wanted. Though Moeser was attached to 
liberty, he had still in him the spirit of the 
old feudal gentleman, rather than that of the 
modern democrat. Franklin’s ideas amal- 
gamated with the French; Moeser’s were in 
all most foreign to theirs. It would be as 
easy to find a similitude between Moeser and 
Bacon. ‘Too busied, and too much sunk in 
affairs, to open of himself new paths in taste, 
in writing, in policy, or the fine arts, Moeser 
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pointed out the way to others in which they 
were to march. Denouncing Frederick and 
Rousseau, he pointed out and cleared the 
path in which German philosophers and 
poets should walk; and Gothe himself has 
loudly acknowledged this debt. Bacon did 
this for philosophy; Moeser led the way to 
historical research, to legal reform, to na- 
tional poesy, to national art, and, as far as in 
him lay, to constitutional freedom. 

The most important work of Moeser’s is 
certainly his history of Osnabruck. He takes 
his native diocese, and gives the history of 
it, not as a little local, isolated spot, but as a 
piece and a sample of Germany, containing 
a portion of the German race. ‘The work is 
accordingly a history of the laws, manners, 
political and municipal organization, of the 
North Germans; important in itself, from its 
establishment of many new truths, and equal- 
ly important from its having opened the 
path wherein the Eichhorns, Grimms, and 
Savignys were to follow. It was his scien- 
tific study of the early freedom of his coun- 
trymen, and its identity with those princi- 
ples that had prevailed in England, and 
which grew up there into a constitutional 
system, which led Moeser to undertake at 
home the preaching and the defence of libe- 
ralism, Welcker remarks, that the censors 
of the present German age would infallibly 
erase and disallow the greater part of Moe- 
ser’s essays, which at that time, more than 
half a century back, were not looked upon 
as treason, even by despotic governments. 
It is principally these tendencies and wri- 
tings of Moeser, which render him so revered, 
at the present day, as the founder of German 
liberalism. 

The unity of Germany was another great 
wish and idea, in which Moeser anticipated 
the present age. ‘The foundations of freedom 
he proposed to lay in free burghers and small 
landed proprietors, represented in state assem- 
blies. But over these he proposed a German 
senate, far more free and open than the Diet, 
which represents merely German govern- 
ments. All the higher noblesse would have 
had the right of entering this assembly. Such 
an aristocratic body, which would have been 
in some respects the application of the Vene- 
tian constitution to the German empire, would 
have been a strange experiment. It would 
have greatly clashed with the ideas then ger- 
minating in France. But had such existed, 
it would certainly have produced German 
unity of resistance in 1792, and might have 
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altered the whole course of fortune of the 
French Revolution. 

We did not, however, take up Moeser’s 
collected works for the purpose of discussing 
his general system of politics, or his great 
labours in historical research. These are 
sufficiently known; or, at any rate, would 
require being treated at a length, and with a 
consideration, for which we have neither space 
nor time at present. We were more attract- 
ed by the collection of his fugitive essays; of 
his brief articles in the journals and periodi- 
cals of his time; which have been put toge- 
ther by his daughter, and form the first volume 
of his works. ‘The list of these essays shows 
the ideas which predominated in the mind of 
Moeser, and the different points, to which, as 
a public man, his anxiety was turned. They 
show him to have been far in advance of his 
age. But they also afford a curious insight 
into the state of things in Germany towards 
the middle of the last century. They depict 
the condition of its agriculture ; its lower and 
its middle classes; the efforts to restore indus- 
try and trade; to provide for the poor; to 
provide for a redundant, and fill the void of 
an over-scant, population. Corn-laws, free 
trade, agricultural colonies, and the rivalry 
of land and manufacturing industry, were 
subjects that invaded his thoughts, and occu- 
pied his pen. Nay, we find Moeser, in the 
middle of the last century, anticipating Miss 
Martineau, and illustrating his political, or 
politico-economic views, by brief, simple, and 
popular tales, 

English as Moeser was in his leanings, he 
felt the same jealousy and annoyance at 
English monopoly of trade, that is now so 
universally felt in Germany. The following 
sentences written by Moeser in 1769, might 
have been written by a Dr, List in 1843. 
They are worth quoting, too, as a striking 
instance of the absurdity of such fears: ‘* Not 
only is German commerce falling to perdi- 
tion, but we are in danger of getting our 
bread cheaper from America than it could be 
baked at home. England, which takes no- 
thing from us, and which considers even 
God’s word ascontraband, if sent from abroad, 
will supply all our ports with the necessaries 
of life; and our merchants, who have nothing 
to export, and who must sit idle unless they 
deal in foreign wares, will bring us butter, 
tallow, wax, honey, hemp, and corn, from 
abroad. We must drink Burton and Dor- 
chester ales. ‘The Irish cannot send their 
butter to the English market without the 
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king’s permission. But the English can send | 
us their butter, which finds plenty of German 
purchasers.” 

The fear here expressed by Moeser in 
1769, that England would supply Germany 
with corn, beer, and food, and ruin her agri- 
culture, is about as rational as Dr. List’s hor- 
ror of our cottons and mixed goods in 1843. 

Moeser’s little essay on the improvement 
of poor-houses in 1769, might have been 
affixed to our own latest Poor Law. 

Another great grievance with Moeser was 
his good Germans emigrating with their work 
to richer lands, such as Holland and Eng- 
land, where they obtained better wages. This 
not only took population from the country, 
but rendered those who returned discontented : 
‘¢'T'wenty thousand French go yearly to Spain 
to help the Spaniards with their harvest. As 
many Brabantees go for the same purpose to 
France. Our Westphalians go to Holland. 
Thuringians and Suabians come to us as 
masons. Italians come to whiten our church- 
es, and set our mouse-traps, the ‘T'yrolese to 
clean our ponds, &c. Why could not all 
these people stay at home.” 

We do not know whether Moeser would 
think the matter mended at present, when the 
stream of emigration goes no longer to Hol- 
land, but to America, never to return. The 
prices which he carefully puts on days’ work, 
and articles of food and clothes, will be use- 
ful to the curious in these matters. 

Free trade in corn is a favourite theme of 
Moeser’s. What he chiefly labours for is the 
permission of free export; for though affect- 
ing to dread that England would supply Ger- 
many from America, he more practically felt 
the prohibition to export. In fact, whenever 
scarcity threatened, each petty prince sealed 
up his territories, forbad export, malting, and 
distilling: stopping a hundred trades, and 
ruining a hundred livelihoods. Moeser la- 
bours to show that this plan precludes the 
possibility of a corn-merchant: “to whom 
ordinarily nine years were years of loss, and 
the tenth but the year of gain.” It prevent- 
ed, too, all economy and foresight on the part 
of the farmer, or the miller, or the rich, or 
the poor, since the natural rise in price con- 
sequent on scarcity was prevented by the 
exepected ordonnance forbidding export, &c. 

Moeser was somewhat checked and fetter- 
ed in his liberal leanings by being the repre- 
sentative of the equestrian order in his native 
country. ‘The question arose ‘at that time in 





what way the condition of serfs should be 
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bettered, or exchanged for freedom. The 
Empress of Russia proposed the subject as a 
theme. The Emperor Joseph consulted Moe- 
ser personally, and Moeser, representing an 
order whose whole income was derived from 
serfs, could not cry out, as his heart dictated, 
‘«‘mancipate them.” This is indeed a great 
blot on his character, if blot could rest on 
aught so noble and so*pure. 

There is, we repeat, scarcely one of the 
great subjects which have been agitated, and 
which have produced reforms during the last 
fifiy years, which Moeser did not raise his 
voice in behalf of, towards the middle of the 
last century. Tolerance, reform of penal 
codes, education, are amongst those which 
we have not noted. But our object has been 
rather to indicate the value of Moeser’s works 
than to describe or quote at any length their 
contents. 


—— 


DISTRESS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Two documents which bear frightful evi- 
dence to the increase of pauperism have been 
published. ‘The first is a communication 
from Mr. Samuel Sandars, of Hemel Hemp- 
stead, addressed to the overseers of Uxbridge, 
in which he states that out of 1000 houses no 
fewer than 400 are on the “ excused” list on 
account of pauperism. We are not aware 
that there is anything peculiar in the circum- 
stances of Hemel Hempstead. We fear that 
its condition may be taken as a sample of 
that of the kingdom. ‘The second document 
is an address from the auditors of the Amica- 
ble Society, Southwark Arms, Tooley street ; 
from which it appears that from the difficul- 
ties of the times, their accounts, which at the 
commencement of former years showed a 
great balance, exhibited at the commence- 
ment of the present year a sad reverse :— 
*¢ At the commencement of the year (1842),” 
say these auditors, “the funds amounted to 
the sum of 11621. 5s. 4$d., which sum was 
considered sufficient for our purpose, until 
shear-day arrived. After drawing that con- 
clusion, we found (as time rolled on) it was an 
error—that our funds were fast sinking, and 
ultimately became exhausted ; and but for the 
timely loan of 2001. from our respected trea- 
surer, who charged no interest on that sum, 
our position would have been a perilous one.” 
Many friendly societies throughout the coun- 
try are, we fear, in the same situation!— 
London Examiner. 
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CAIRO, WITH A VISIT TO AN HAREEM. 


BY MRS, POSTANS,. 


In visiting Cairo, a scene perfectly novel 
in all its features is presented to the traveller ; 
to no other city, European or Asiatic, does 
it bear the slightest resemblance, nor can any 
description present it fully to the imagination. 
Although Mr. Lane has given its objects in 
detail, with pen and pencil of the most exact 
fidelity ; although the tales of the Arabian 
Nights have surrounded them with all the 
interest of Oriental romance, and Mr. Hay’s 
splendid lithographies are unrivalled in their 
truth of proportions and perfect beauty of 
execution; yet, with all these aids, the 
’r’? must be seen, its streets 
traversed, and its crowds scrutinized, before 
any connected or distinct ideas can be ob- 
tained of a city so strange and so incongruous 
as this; which, however, becomes tedious 
when the novelty of its scenes has passed 
away. The donkey-riding, the dark, narrow, 
crowded, and unpaved streets, the leaning 
minarets, the richly-sculptured mosques, the 
dress bazaars, and the coffee-shops, amuse 
for a time; but no sooner do the eye and 
the mind become accustomed to them, than 
annoyances are felt, neither few nor trifling, 
in the city of the Pasha. Streets filled with 
cold draughts, which the residents of Cairo 
call ‘* ventilation ;”” bad odours, emitted by 
mud saturated with water from the canal 
which flows through the city; dark houses, 
the windows of which look, prison-like, on 


small square courts beneath; a mutilated, | D bO 
‘haughty mien from their self-satisfied mas- 


sore-eyed population, jostling one at every 
step; Sacki’s water-bags, which stream per- 
petually forth upon the passer-by :—these 
are but a few of Cairo annoyances—and then, 
the musquitoes and the flies! But the latter 
deserve a chapter to themselves, with a pre- 
face dedicatory to Beel-zebub, their lord. 
Cairo, as I have said, must be seen to be 
known; and certainly there is enough to 
wonder at and to admire in its great bazaars ; 
for, out of forty passers-by, twenty of the 
number will be of different costumes and 
nations. Variety of population may be com- 
mon to Constantinople, Calcutta, Paris, Vi- 
enna, Petersburg, London, or any other great 
metropolis, which is a commercial empo- 
rium; but combinations and groups such as 
appear in Cairo, cannot be elsewhere pre- 
sented to the traveller’s attention, inasmuch 
as its political character, geographical posi- 





tion, and the interest of the neighbouring 
countries, are essentially unique. In the ci- 
ties of Turkey and India we may see tur- 
baned Moslems in variety and abundance, 
red beards and black, with imaums and 
mosques, prayer-carpets and veiled women ; 
but nowhere except in Cairo have we the 
Bedouin of the desert, the Copt from Jeru- 
salem, the Arab from the Thebaid, with 


The Turk, the Greck, the Albanian, and the Moor, 
Here mingled in their many-hued array. 


Of all these, the Bedouin, or PBeid-a-wee, as 
he calls himself, attired in a cloak of goat’s 
hair, with a variegated silk handkerchief, 
trimmed with tassels, girt round his head 
with a twisted rope, and mounted on the 
first of a long line of dromedaries, his com- 
panions on the desert waste, is the most in- 
teresting, from the associations we form be- 
tween him and his nomade life, his freedom, 
hospitality, laws, fierce contempt of danger, 
with his hatred of cities and their denizens. 
Unattracted by aught that glitters around him, 
the Beidawee passes through the great ba- 
zaars of Cairo as if unconscious of its wealth. 
The dignity of his bearing cannot be sur- 
passed by priest or monarch, and we fancy, 
as we gaze on his unchanging countenance 
that, once without the gates of the “ dwellers 
within walls,’’ the Beidawee, smiling again 
as the desert breeze fans his cheek, will 
mount his fleetest dromedary, and speed to- 
wards his tents, shaking the dust from his 
feet, in token of contempt for civilized life. 
The showy Turk, on his high-bred Syrian 
horse, with its rich Mamlouk trappings, and 
his numerous attendants, who borrow their 


ter, presents the exact opposite to the digni- 
fied Beidawee, and carries the mind at once 
to the struggles of empires, the bigotry of 
Islamism, and all the artificial wants, splen- 
did luxuries, and lavish’expenditure of these 
eruel conquerors of Oriental nations. Fol- 
lowing the Turk, probably, comes the Ule- 
ma, or priest, clad in scarlet and fine linen, 
and attended.by lip-service as he goes, but 
little more, and he knows the crowd are hy- 
pocrites, who part to let him pass, for the 
Pasha has exalted the military service above 
priesteraft. 

Nor must the women be omitted :—inter- 
esting everywhere, it must be confessed that 
they seem doubly so where custom secludes 
them from the common gaze. But, graceful 
as is the saree of a Hindoo woman, fascina- 
nating as travellers find the mantilla of the 
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Spanish dames, and deeply mysterious as 
are the envelopes of the dark-eyed Jewish 
maidens, nothing can be said of the cloak and 
veil of the Cairo ladies but that they are 
supreme in ugliness, and the proboscis-like 
shade which falls over their faces, with the 
yards of black silk forming the mantles, and 
covering the rich dress beneath, make them 
look more like secarabezi, or sacred beetles, 
when they go abroad, than the graceful in- 
mates of an hareem; for nothing appears of 
the woman below this inflated form but a 
double slipper of red and yellow, with a pair 
of full dark eyes, which glance boldly around, 
unchidden and unfearing. Still, one cannot 
but feel an interest in these shrouded figures 
as they amble by on their sleek, well-fed 
mules, adorned with prayer-carpets and ging- 
ling bridles, and our imaginations follow the 
mysterious dames to the privacy of their 
homes, to their daily occupations, their cares, 
their interests; we feel there is, after all, 
something pleasant in the incognito they 
enjoy, for not even a husband could recog- 
nize his wife so garbed, and we fancy a 
Turkish woman’s fate not so bad, and with- 
draw a portion of our sympathy from ladies 
who can shop, chatter, and look about them 
as if they were really free in law, and not 
liable to the sack and the bowstring. 

But Bedouins, Turks, priests, and women 
by no means comprise the features of a Cairo 
crowd, for the Arab, the Copt, the Albanian, 
the Greek, the Jew, must all have place ; 
the naturalized foreigner and the European 
adventurer, the real savan and the pretender, 
the scientific enthusiast and the ignorant 
quack; nor must be unheeded the bond, 
bought with a price, the swaggering eunuch, 
and the female slave from Sennaar, her 
woolly head girt with a gay kerchief, and 
her neck decorated with coloured beads and 
necklaces of coins. Such are a few, and 
really but a few, of the drops which com- 
pose the great sea of life which pours, as a 
continual flood, through the highways of 
Grand Cairo, the neighbouring streets being 
dull and empty as if suddenly deserted on 
some pestilential visitation. 

Nothing in the form of out-of-door recrea- 
tion can be imagined so essentially dismal as 
riding about the streets of Cairo, where, ex- 
cept in the dress bazaars, nothing is to be 
seen but shops filled with pomegranates, me- 
lons, and tomatas, or with dates, lanthorns, 
and ‘Turkish cheeses, rendered dim by the 
coating of flies settled thereon; and as there 
are no good lungs to the city but the great 
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square of Esbequieh, with its tanks of water, 
avenues of acacia trees, and itinerant coffee- 
makers, and no good ride but on the Shobrah 
road,—which is also an avenue, over which 
the branches of sycamores and acacias twine 
like Gothic arches overhead, while from be- 
tween them on either side pleasant glimpses 
are caught of a green and fertile country,— 
the Cairo visitor must, after a short time, 
either remain on his divan, and gaze through 
an arabesque window on a small square of 
damp earth, or possibly on a landscape en- 
livened by a wretched-looking tree, and the 
ruined top of a minar, or take to Arabic and 
chibouk-smoking in self-defence, for there is 
no society to be had beyond the mere passing 
travellers at the hotels, nor any newspapers, 
periodicals, or books on subjects of common 
interest. And then, in this city of Cairo, it 
is dark ere the sun sets. Without a light, 
the police place all wanderers in custody ; 
thus one goes out to dinner, preceded by an 
Ali or a Hassan, bearing in advance, with 
dignified pace, one of the Cairo fly-catching- 
looking paper lanterns, while it is yet bright 
daylight beyond the gates, and people com- 
ing in think you must be searching for truth, 
and search you might for a long time fruit- 
lessly in Cairo; for of all the spots where 
cunning, Machiavelism, cant, and hwm flour- 
ish, commend me to the city of the Pasha, 
from its generals and rulers, down to the 
ragged Arab, who bakes figures of blue pot- 
tery, and barters them as rare ‘antiques !’’ 
One of the most agreeable places of resort 
in Cairo is the library of the Egyptian So- 
ciety, for, in addition to the valuable store 
of learning on its shelves, it stands in a plea- 
sant garden, the only place in Cairo where 
the sunbeams ever enter, I believe, and which 
is removed from the din of Arab tongues, 
the shouts of donkey-boys, and the perpetual 
cries of water-carriers and sherbet-sellers; it 
is also a delightful thing to be surrounded in 
this still, well-lighted retreat from noise and 
bustle, with vivid and faithful delineations of 
the strange city we are in, and to peruse the 
records of the learned, the enthusiastic, and 
the pious, who have been lured to the land 
of Egypt, wandering in search of knowledge, 
and have made its deserted cities, and their 
magnificent remains of art, the objects of 
their pilgrimage. If after a time the stranger 
wearies of these studies, he may go forth 
among shady foliage, and a few steps brings 
him to the residence of Clot Bey, and his 
menagerie of giraffes and curious fowls; this 
gentleman, with Suleiman Pasha, ranking 
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first among the Frenchmen distinguished by 
the Pasha. 

There are no public amusements at Cairo 
except the amateur French and Italian per- 
formances, which are excellent, and sustained 
with great spirit; but the theatre is open 
only on Thursday evenings, the rest being 
unprovided with any recreation. The stran- 
gers at Hill’s and Dumerg’s Hotels usually 
meet after dinner, and talk over the expenses 
of boats to ‘Thebes and camels to Jerusalem, 
of the impositions of dragomans, and the 
prices of ‘Turkish dresses; but this is dull 
enough, as every thing of the same kind is 
in Egypt. ‘The only museum is a private 
one, belonging to Dr. Abbot, the English 
hakeem; it contains a great many curious 
and valuable antiques, among which is the 
signet and necklace of Menes, with some 
splendid scarabei and small figures, so ex- 
quisitely cut, as at once to remove from the 
mind even of persons who had never seen 
the beautiful sculptures of the Thebaid, all 
ideas of the Egyptians being unacquainted 
with the true proportions and real symmetry 
of the human form. 

During my stay in Cairo, I had seen 
clouds of the male part of the population of 
every country and costume that could be 
met with thronging the ways, or displaying 
their tempting merchandize in shops rich 
with the beautiful cashmeres of Asia, the 
gorgeous fabrics of ‘Turkey, and the soft 
woollen manufactures brought from the coun- 
tries of the west, Tripoli and Tunis espe- 
cially, for the tribes of the desert; but unless 
when veiled and enveloped in that frightful 
black silk hab’arah, or in the shape of a 
hideous old Egyptian woman, the femme de 
chambre of our apartments, who hid her 
shrivelled skin and tattooed chin as zealously 
as the fairest under an old veil when she 
went out, I had not caught a glimpse of a 
woman; nor was I likely to do so, as in 
every case in which I sought an introduction 
to a Turkish hareem, I was told at once, 
and without reservation, that the matter was 
impossible, ‘The Pasha’s family admitted 
none, and a story was told of some ladies 
having visited the hareem of Ibrahim Pasha 
some time since, and filled the heads of his 
wives with such terrible notions of liberty 
and equality, that, on his next entrance to 
the hareem, wives, favourites, and slaves 
flew with one accord at their astonished 
master, and demanded how he dare deprive 
them of the same indulgences enjoyed by 
English women. The Pasha, it is said, had 
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enough to do to pacify the fair rebels, and 
as these were not fit notions to be enteriained 
in a ‘Turkish hareem, it was at once closed 
against foreign intruders. ‘To visit Syrian 
hareems might be easily effected by intro- 
ductions at my command; but although the 
Syrian ladies observe the habits of seclusion 
common to the people among whom they 
live, as Christians, there is little remarka- 
ble about them, except the richness and 
grace of their costume, which, as Levantine, 
I had seen frequently before. In full re- 
membrance, however, of Lady Wortley Mon- 
tague’s charming descriptions of her ‘Turkish 
friends, all the difficulties I encountered, 
only served to make me more determined, if 
possible, to overcome them, and I continued 
to question English, French, Arab, and ‘Turk 
on the matter. At length I was told, with 
great secrecy, that a certain French woman, 
who had the entrée of the hareems for the 
purpose of selling bijoulerte and so on, 
could, for a ‘* consideration,’ inquire if the 
ladies of a particular family would receive 
me as their visitor. ‘The preliminaries were 
soon settled, and the inquiry satisfactorily 
answered; the family of Sami Pasha would 
receive me after noon on the following day, 
the first of the feast of Beiram. The three 
days which are devoted to this great carni- 
val are those of unmixed enjoyment to the 
Moslems, who, in feasting, dancing, and 
merriment of all kinds, inconsistent enough 
with the usual solemn demeanour of the pro- 
fessors of Islamism, find some equivalent 
for the sacrifices made, and some reward for 
the trying duties of abstinence enforced on 
them by the preceding month Ramadan; the 
same spirit which closes the shops, and 
sends their owners in holiday costume to the 
great fair held outside the Bab el Nas’r gate; 
which fills the coffee-houses, and patronizes 
almehs and buffoons; penetrates even to the 
mysterious retreats of the ladies, and mirth 
among young Turkish wives and Circassian 
slave girls is often quite as boisterous as that 
of the male part of the community of a very 
inferior grade. 

My amusement of the morning, from sun- 
rise, had been to mix with the groups bound 
to the great scenes of festivity, and to observe 
the singular demeanour of a people merry 
upon principle. ‘The common people, too 
happy in a holiday, were half-crazed by an- 
ticipation of enjoyment, and so disguised by 
clean attire and new head-dresses, that I 
could not easily recognize our own servants, 
while the countenances of the better classes 
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wore all a benignant expression, relaxed to 
a sort of easy satisfaction. On returning 
from the places set aside for the express 
purposes of festivity, and being eminently 
diverted with many of the scenes there en- 
acted, I found a Sennaar slave waiting to 
conduct me to the house of the Frenchwo- 
man under whose chaperonage I was to make 
my début in a Turkish hareem. On arriv- 
ing at her house, she told me that Sami Pa- 
sha’s and Habbi Effendi’s (the late governor 
of the citadel) were the only hareems to 
which I could possibly be introduced, and 
that as the ladies of the latter were old, and 
the whole establishment ‘** frisfe,’’ she had 
chosen to propose my visit to the family of 
the former. After a while, a younger French- 
woman appeared as my guide, attired in 
Turkish costume, and bearing, as an unmar- 
ried person, a white veil with the black 
mantle. Her attire convinced me of a fact 
I had before doubted, namely, the real con- 
cealment afforded by the hideous veil, not- 
withstanding the exposure of the eyes with 
a portion of the cheeks and forehead imme- 
diately above it, for when my conductress 
appeared, it was quite impossible to guess 
whether she was young or old, Arab, ‘Turk, 
or European. ‘The voice, of course, would 
render the incognito of no avail, but, accord- 
ing to Cairo manners, it is shameful for any 
man to address a woman in the street; and 
if a Turkish husband suspects that, beneath 
the folds of a hab’arah, he might discover a 
jaunting inmate of his hareem, he dare not 
set his mind at rest by the only test. 

Half an hour’s ride brought us to the 
Turkish quarter of the city, the most open 
and handsome in Cairo, for here the court- 
yards are large, and some of them had trees, 
with a few rays 6f sunshine flickering among 
the higher branches. At one of the largest 
of these courts we stopped, and dismounting 
from our donkeys, walked forward to a large 
doorway, shaded with a heavy curtain of 
green cloth, covered with red embroidery. 
This being lifted for our entrance by a wo- 
man slave richly dressed, and a eunuch with 
quite enough knives and pistols about him to 
have armed three stout grenadiers of our 
standing army, we found ourselves at the 
foot of a handsome flight of marble stairs, 
covered with fine matting, and decorated 
with numerous pairs of small slippers of red 
and yellow morocco, the soles of the same 
material as the upper leather, soft, and with- 
out stiffening. Here my conductress divest- 
ed herself of her out-of-door shroudings, and 





we ascended to a spacious hall, matted in a 
similar way, and hung with handsome chan- 
deliers. About this hall a number of slave 
girls were standing, all Abyssinians, but gaily 
and handsomely dressed, and wearing great 
quantities of gold, silver, and coloured orna- 
ments. From this entrance chamber we were 
shown into an apartment of splendid dimen- 
sions, the floor tesselated marble, and the 
arabesque ornaments of the window frames 
relieved by rich painted glass; the walls 
were elegantly stencilled with very beautiful 
devices in French taste, and a raised divan 
surrounded the room, of pale blue satin, 
richly embroidered with gold flowers. In 
addition to this, small cushions and pillows 
were placed at the upper end of the apart- 
ment, of various colours, but similarly em- 
broidered, some of pale green, others of blue 
and rose satin. 

After a short time passed in admiring the 
good taste and splendour of this ‘Turkish 
room, and feeling some surprise that, beyond 
the actual furniture, the chandeliers, and di- 
vans, no evidence of womanly fancies was 
to be seen in the form of foreign toys or 
bijouterie of any kind, which seemed inse- 
parable from French decoration, ‘Turkish ex- 
penditure, and hours of idleness, the three 
young wives of Sami Pasha appeared, two 
of them hand-in-hand, the first wife and the 
last; the second walked alone, a little behind 
the others; she might feel aggrieved, and 
fancy the last importation of Constantinople 
beauty more affected her interests and influ- 
ence than they did those of the earlier bride. 
Having greeted me courteously, all sat down 
on the divans, and I had an opportunity to 
admire them at leisure. ‘They appeared all 
to be about the same age, probably fifteen; 
their faces were round, fat, and particularly 
fair, but the countenances of two were total- 
ly devoid of all expression, while the third, 
the Jast beloved, had a shrewish look, that 
augured ill, I thought, for the peace of the 
fourth bride, whenever it might please the 
pasha to complete his conjugal establish- 
ment. ‘The dress and decorations of the 
ladies varied in colours only; in richness, 
material, and style, they were precisely 
alike, and strange and grotesque enough they 
looked, as may be supposed from a descrip- 
tion. Faces, naturally pretty, were render- 
ed laughable by misapplied care to render 
them more beautiful; the fine, dark eyebrow 
was painted in a broad arch of light sienna, 
extending from the temple to the centre of 
the nose; a large circle, like a black wafer, 
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was stained on the lower part of the fore- 
head, and the cheeks were highly rouged, 
until they emulated the inner leaves of a full- 
blown rose; not red, but a delicate tint used 
to its fullest strength. ‘This combination of 
pink, black, and white, gave a most Grimal- 
di-like appearance to the faces of my pretty 
friends, and its singularity was increased 
rather than diminished by their head-dresses. 
These consisted of a small tarbouche or red 
cap, with a depending purple tassel, around 
which was wound a rich handkerchief, the 
whole worn very far back upon the head, 
with plaits of hair folded over it. On this 
handkerchief were clasped, on either temple, 
superb sprays of diamonds, cut and set in 
the English style, sparkling with great bril- 
liancy, and of enormous value; but the effect 
of these was spoilt by the centre ornament, 
which consisted of a tuft of short hair, curl- 
ing upwards, and mixed with a bunch of 
common paper artificial flowers, placed so 
as to stand upright from the centre of the 
brow. ‘The costume consisted of a figured 
satin boddice, of the Levantine form, with 
full trowsers, and a sort of pelisse worn over 
them, terminating in a train, which, as the 
ladies walked, was supported by little slave 
boys; a fine Cashmere shawl, wound tight- 
ly round the waist, completed the costume. 
The materials of these dresses were of the 
richest description, French satins figured 
with gold and silver, or brocades of the most 
exquisite colours and fabric; and among 
them I recognised many of the beautiful arti- 
cles I had admired in the Turkish dress 
bazaar of El Khaleelee, particularly the 
Constantinople embroideries of coloured silk 
on fine white muslins, and the handkerchiefs 
and napkins worked and fringed with gold. 
In the whole attire of these Turkish girls 
there was nothing barbaric; the fabrics and 
jewels were all of European fashion, and 
very beautiful; all that a critic could have 
objected to was the free use of disfiguring 
cosmetics, and in one or two cases, in con- 
sequence of the season, the adoption of a 
finely embroidered cloth jacket, worn over 
the Levantine boddice, and looking very 
much as if it had been borrowed from the 
wardrobe of the pasha. 

After a short time had elapsed, a fourth 
lady entered, similarly attired, but consider- 
ably older than the rest; she was still hand- 
some, however, and the rouge, which dis- 
figured the youthful faces, tended certainly 
to render hers more agreeable. ‘This lady 
was followed by a troop of Circassian slave 
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girls, and on her approach the young wives 
of the pasha rose, and put the hem of her 
robes to their lips. My conductress whis- 
pered me that she was the mother of their 
husband, and consequently chief in the ha- 
reem. I thought there was something pecu- 
liarly pleasing in the manners of this lady, 
and fancied that, if the pasha resembled her, 
his young wives might justly feel a little 
jealous of his affections; but fortunately such 
things are unknown among Moslem ladies, 
and when any dislike is taken to a slave who 
may be a chance favourite, the husband ob- 
ligingly removes her from the hareem; but 
even an objection of this kind, I am told, is 
very rare. On the contrary, the ladies and 
attendants generally well understand their 
position, and should the husband unduly in- 
terfere, or attempt in any way to reduce 
expense, or infringe the rules of courtesy and 
custom, the hareem makes common cause 
against him; and, it is said, solemn and dig- 
nified as the Turk looks abroad, he wears a 
more subdued aspect under the attack of 
female tongues, which sometimes greets the 
poor man in domestic life. Only imagine 
four wives and fifty slave girls clamorous 
against some real or fancied outrage or priva- 
tion, and then say if the Turk, with all his 
pipes, coffee, and prospective houris, is a hap- 
pier man than he who hath but to endure the 
single-voiced reproaches of the shrew whom 
ill-fortune may have given to his bosom. 
After chatting for a short time, through the 
medium of my conductress, who spoke ‘T'urk- 
ish fluently, three Circassian girls entered, 
dressed in a costume similar to that of their 
mistresses, and, excepting the jewels, in 
fabrics of nearly equal richness. On coming 
into the apartment, they stood with folded 
arms a little on one side, and were followed 
by three black slaves, two bearing silver sal- 
vers, covered with gold-embroidered napkins, 
and the third having a jewelled censer, from 
which rare perfumes were scattered round 
the apartment. At a signal from the lady 
mother, the slaves bearing the salvers advanc- 
ed to me, and, removing the napkins, one 
appeared with richly-cut tumblers, filled with 
artificially cooled water of the most perfect 
clearness, and the other supported vases of 
sweetmeats, with small gold spoons and sau- 
cers. Afier this refreshment, the slaves again 
took their places on either side of the door, 
and two more entered bearing coffee in a 
similar way, the little China cups being held 
in outer cases of filagree silver work. Imme- 
diately after coffee, Circassian slaves brought 
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to each lady a chibouk, twisted with gold 
and silver, with silver bowls and amber 
mouth-pieces, which they smoked, terrible 
as the custom may seem to our English no- 
tions, in a very lady-like, pretty way, grace- 
fully reclining on their cushions, while the 
slave girls, with grave countenances and fold- 
ed arms, stood respectfully before them. 
There was to me something peculiarly dis- 
agreeable about these Circassians; they were 
tall, much taller than the Turkish ladies, 
with fine figures, brilliantly fair complexions, 
highly rouged, and eyes and hair intense- 
ly black; handsome, therefore, particularly 
handsome; and yet the style of beauty had 
that Gulnare-like expression, which led one 
rather to tremble than admire; there was 
neither softness nor feeling in the gaze of 
these fair Odalisques, but the expression was 
altogether fierce, stern, and betraying a capa- 
bility for any but gentle deeds. As I glanced 
from the round, soft, baby-like faces of the 
Turkish mistresses to the haughty, imperi- 
ous countenances of these Circassian slaves, 
and thought of them as spies over the wives 
and favourites of the master, I pitied the poor 
girls more for this companionship than for 
all that Turkish despotism might do: it seem- 
ed like the union of the sparrow with the 
hawk, and quite sure am I, that the mistress 
ina Turkish hareem often trembles at the 
power of her slave. 

Feeling some curiosity about the master 
of this splendid mansion, I ventured to make 
a few inquiries, which were answered by one 
of the young wives bringing me Sami Pasha’s 
portrait, painted by an artist at Constantino- 
ple. The portrait, which was in oil colours, 
and handsomely framed, the glass being pro- 
tected by a veil of embroidered muslin, repre- 
sented a florid and rather good-looking man 
of about four-and-twenty, wearing the tar- 
bouche, a blue frock-coat and stock of Eng- 
lish fashion, and kneeling, oddly enough, on 
acrimson velvet sofa. ‘The ladies declared 
the resemblance perfect, and each, in token 
of respect, raised it in turn to her forehead, 
and handed it to the mother, who observed 
the same ceremony. I would have given a 
great deal-at the moment, if the pasha him- 
self had entered, to have seen whether much 
difference existed in the general demeanour 
between the portrait and its original. ‘There 
was no chance of this, however, for the pasha 
had left Cairo for Constantinople, on a visit 
of ceremony to his master, the Sultan, and 
was not expected to return for a month: per- 
haps, had he been at home, the difficulty of 





my admittance to the hareem would have 
been greater. 


The mother of the pasha apologized for - 


not entertaining me with music and dancing, 
one of their most common amusements ; but 
as it was the feast of Beiram, a marriage was 
celebrated at the house of a friend, and the 
slaves, who would otherwise have perform- 
ed, had been permitted to attend the feast. 
The almeh dancing, no longer common in 
the streets of Cairo, is yet the favourite recre- 
ation of the ladies of the hareem, some of 
whom, with the guawazeh, or more gene- 
rally employed dancing-girl, forms usually 
a part of every Cairo establishment of any 
distinction. The young ladies, however, 
displayed a variety of the Constantinople em- 
broideries, all most beautiful in fabrie and 
design, consisting, principally, of floss silk 
and gold flowers wrought on a clear white 
muslin ground; but as, unlike the Kincaub 
manufactures and embroideries of India, these 
rich articles are unwashable, their expense as 
costumes must be enormous. ‘Turkish ladies 
usually embroider very beautifully, yet the 
wives of Sami Pasha absolutely did nothing 
but stroll from room to room, sip coffee, 
smoke chibouks, dress and re-dress them- 
selves three or four times during the day. 
They obligingly offered to show me over 
their apartments, and the whole party set 
forth, the ladies shuffling along, much en- 
cumbered by loose trowsers, sole-less slip- 
pers, and trains borne by little eunuchs, with 
Circassian slaves following with pipes, and 
the negress with the censer making up the 
group. 

The apartments were all spacious, and fur- 
nished in similar fashion to that in which I 
had been received; in some were fountains 
of alabaster, however, to afford refreshment 
in the summer season, and in others, lines of 
mirrors set in the walls. ‘The bath rooms 
weré all lined with alabaster, having foun- 
tains of hot and cold water; but, curiously 
enough, the baths were not formed for re- 
clining in, but were square and small, and 
probably about five feet deep, without steps, 
but with a crimson cord from the ceiling, by 
which the bather swung herself into the bath. 
I saw the calcined Mecca stone, commonly 
used by the Cairo women, and the fibres of 
the Syrian palm, both necessary to the bath 
toilette of the Turkish ladies, which in Egypt 
is a ceremony of no short endurance, nor 
common labour, rendering very necessary 
the rest afforded by the divans of the dress- 
ing-room, with its pipes and coffee. 
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From the house we strolled forth into a 
garden of tolerable dimensions, but with a 
wall of hopeless height. ‘The caged birds 
were here safe enough, and women of the 
rank of the pasha’s wives seldom leave home, 
unless to visit a friend on some state occa- 
sion, when they are strictly guarded. ‘The 
garden contained several varieties of Orien- 
tal and European plants, and particularly 
the henna, which the ‘Turkish ladies, like 
the Asiatic, use abundantly. I could not dis- 
cover, either in the garden or the house, a 
single object calculated to afford my new 
friends amusement; there were no birds, 
nor fawns, nor tame fish to pet, no pictures 
to be looked at, children to be caressed, nor 
toys to be wearied of; their whole life seem- 
ed past in apathetic idleness. 

On leaving them, all courteously and kind- 
ly pressed me to repeat my visit; but, hav- 
ing intruded myself on them from curiosity, 
in the first instance, I did not feel sufficient- 
ly interested to desire to cultivate their ac- 
quaintance ; for, polite and graceful as were 
these Turkish ladies, I looked in vain for the 
intelligent acuteness I had recognized so often 
among my Mohammedan friends in India, or 
the gentle manners and engaging expression 
of the still more untutored and simple-minded 
women of a high-caste Hindoo family. 

Education, the general epedemic of mod- 
ern times, rages with fury at Grand Cairo, 
and while at present it includes Copts, Jews, 
and Arabs, would willingly extend its influ- 
ences to the hareems of the ‘Turks. No one 
can sincerely and earnestly desire more than 
I do that intelligence should be spread abroad 
through the world; that prejudice and error 
should vanish before the light of truth, and 
that the women of every land should be given 
rational ideas and the power of personal re- 
sources to occupy the hours which must be 
passed in domestic privacy; but I am quite 
sure that all systems must fail that are ap- 
plied generally, that is, without reference to 
the peculiar positions, character, taste, and 
conditions of those to whom they are applied. 
The feelings, intellects, and imaginations of 
the individuals to be educated must be influ- 
enced and attracted by subjects agreeable and 
inducing to them, nor must we lose sight of 
the fact, that although knowledge which we 
consider valuable may not be possessed, stil] 
ignorance may not wholly prevail, and the 
Turkish lady who speaks Arabic and 'Turk- 
ish, and embroiders in gold and silks, may 
not consider herself so totally inferior to the 
young English woman, who is accomplished 





after the fashion of her country. The sole 
object of all education seems to be to afford 
the power of exercise to the intellect, other- 
wise one accomplishment may be fairly 
enough weighed against another, and Arabic 
and ‘Turkish, with the art of decorating fine 
muslins, may be quite as valuable to the lady 
of Cairo, as piano-forte playing and a general 
school education are to the women of Eng- 
land. But to do more than introduce addi- 
tional accomplishments into the hareems of 
the ‘Turks, much must be done that is in the 
power of governments certainly, but not I 
fear of individual foreigners. ‘The whole 
hareem system must undergo a change; ‘Turk- 
ish husbands, brothers, and fathers must learn 
to prefer Frank manners to their own, to look 
without contempt on a veil-less woman, and 
become themselves sufficiently educated to 
prefer an intelligent companion in their wives 
to a quadruple collection of breathing, mov- 
ing, and splendidly attired toys. For the 
ladies, I am sure that nothing would attract 
their interest or please their fancies but an ex- 
hibition of showy accomplishments—paint- 
ing, or harp-playing, for instance. An Eng- 
lish woman possessing these would probably 
gain a general entrée to the hareems, and, 
from being considered first in the light of an 
almeh, might eventually gain some influ- 
ence; but as to books, globes, and the ‘* use- 
ful arts,’’ I can fancy nothing to follow their 
introduction but a series of most expressive 
yawns, with clapping of little hands, and the 
appearance of pipes and coffee. It is far 
from my wish to speak severely of any views 
opposed to mine, as such are doubtless both 
sincere and zealous; I merely, therefore, 
offer an opinion on what my own experience 
induces me to think their inutility. 

Sultan Musjeed is so fond of introducing 
Frank costumes and English saddles at Con- 
stantinople, and Mohamed Ali is so desirous 
of gaining the character of a civilized prince 
through the medium of his schools, and is so 
lax in his religious discipline, and so decided 
in lowering the priestly class by the eleva- 
tion of the military, that I see no reason why, 
under both the governments of the ‘Turk and 
the Albanian, innovation may not go yet fur- 
ther, even until the Turkish ladies become 
educated, and a Turk contents himself with 
one wife; but, for the present, the pretty 
subjects of the Sublime Porte will differ little 
from the charming Fatimas described by Lady 
Wortley Montague in the pleasantest book, 
and one of the truest on Mohammedan man- 
ners, that was ever written. 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review for April. 


Les Mysiéres de Paris. (The Mysteries of 
Paris.) Par Evcene Sue. 6 vols. Paris. 
1843. 


THE royal personages who figure in the 
Scott romances are among the most charm- 
ing, if not real, of the characters which the 
delightful novelist has introduced to us. He 
was, if we mistake not, the first romantic 
author who dealt with kings and princes 
familiarly. Charles and Louis are made to 
laugh before us as unconcernedly as school- 
boys; Richard takes his share of canary out 
of the cup of Friar ‘Tuck ; and the last words 
we hear from James are, that the cockaleeky 
is growing cold. What is it that pleases us 
in the contemplation of these royal people so 
employed? Why are we more amused with 
the notion of a king on the broad grin, than 
with the hilariousness of acommoner? ‘That 
mingling of grandeur and simplicity, that 
ticklish conjunction of awe and frivolity, are 
wonderfully agreeable to the reader; and we 
are all charmed to know how heroes appear 
in the eyes of their valets de chambre. 

The drama, of course, was not slow to 
seize upon the means of popularity which 
the introduction of royal characters ensures ; 
and as tragedy delighted in former days to 
describe the crimes and sorrows of the own- 
ers of thrones and sceptres, comedy and farce 
have made free with their eccentricities and 
foibles ; and we have had on our own stage 
Charles XII. inducing Mr. Liston to marry, 
Frederick the Great presiding over a love 
intrigue, and a score of other great potentates 
employed in no more dignified way. 

‘The French have carried this style of ro- 
mance almost as far as possible, and have, 
especially of late years, introduced us to a 
number of queens regnant, visionary em- 
presses, and grand duchesses of German 
states, involved in a number of comic love- 
intrigues, and treated just as familiarly as the 
simplest soubrette. Last winter, for instance, 
you might see two pieces of a night at the 
** Palais Royal” ‘Theatre, in one of which the 
Empress Catherine was in love with a corpo- 
ral of her guard, while in a second, a queen 
of Portugal was desperately amourachée of an 
humble captain of dragoons. At the ** Comic 
Opera” there was another queen of Portugal 
and another love-intrigue, in M. Scribe’s 
piece of the ‘* Diamans de la Couronne.” 
At the *'Théatre Frangais,”” in the same 
indefatigable writer’s comedy of the ** Verre 
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d’Eau,” her late Majesty Queen Anne (as 
our readers may more fully have observed 
in a former part of this review). was laying 
bare the secrets of her heart in the same easy 
way; and at the ** Vaudeville,’? Mons. Arnal 
was just married to a reigning princess of 
Baden, and the audience were convulsed with 
laughter at the jocular perplexities of their 
serene highnesses. 

Such a decided exhibition of the public 
taste was not likely to be lost upon a gen- 
tleman of M. Eugéne Sue’s extreme clever- 
ness, and we owe to it, as we fancy, the 
chief character of the singular novel before 
us. ‘* The public likes princes en desha- 
bille. Let us give them one,”’ says our no- 
velist, ** who shall be as striking as Haroun 
Alraschid ; who shall be as majestic as Apol- 
lo, and as vulgar as a commis-voyageur; 
who shall lead us, in his august company, 
from the sublime to the familiar, and from 
the ridiculous to the terrible. Let us min- 
gle together the highest and the lowest of 
mankind in a confusion so amazing, and find 
such virtues in vice, such vices in virtue, as 
never novel-reader or writer has yet had the 
sense to discover. We know our simple 
public, what its rank is, and what its amount 
of intelligence; it loves to indulge its appe- 
tite for wonder; it is as far removed from 
the society of princes and grandees, as it is 
from that of murderers and convicts; let us 
bring high and low together in a tale, and 
keep our readers in a perpetual delight of 
breathless terror. 


‘And as in the novels of our compeers, 
Soulié, Dumas, and the rest, the nation has 
been entertained with accounts of a particular 
vice, until really the descriptions of it interest 
no longer, and apologies for the infidelity of 
wives actually provoke yawns and ennui, in 
place of tears and sympathy ; let us, in the 
intrigues which it may be necessary for our 
purpose to introduce into our narrative, take 
the virtuous side. Let all our heroines be 
modest, and only outraged so much as shall 
be necessary to provoke compassion for their 
fate. ‘This at least has not been essayed in 
French romance since the new school was 
founded, and on this principle we may man- 
age to excite the reader’s feelings, even while 
we are preaching the sternest virtue; and, 
while writing sentiments that would do ho- 
nour to a saint, we may make a book quite 
as wicked as any reasonable novel-reader 
can desire.”’ 

In a word, we believe ‘** Mathilde,’ and 
the romance before us, by the same ingenious 
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author, to be quite as much works of ealcu- 
lation and trade, as any bale of French goods 
that is shipped for a foreign market, and has 
been prepared to suit the wants and catch 
the eyes of customers abroad: such for in- 
stance, as new fashions for the ladies, cases 
of claret and champagne for the planters, and 
a pretty assortment of glass beads, red cloth, 
and hatchets, for the savages with whom the 
merchant proposes to trade. Of all the lite- 
rary merchants in France, M. Sue is unques- 
tionably the most successful: he has kept 
the town with him for three years. While 
Soulié has been obliged to subside into the 
minor papers, while even Balzac has grown 
wearisome with his monotonous thrummings 
on the cracked old string, while Dumas has 
become common, and his fiftieth volume of 
‘‘ Impressions de Voyage’’ appears to im- 
press nobody,—all the world is still eager 
to know the fate of M. Sue’s heroes and 
heroines, and the happy inventor of those 
personages is rewarded for his labours, it is 
said, at the rate of three franes a line. 

Three franes a line! ‘Think of that, ye 
poor scribes in England, who get but one 
thirtieth part of that same sum for the pro- 
duce of your brains! Every feuilleton of 
** Mathilde”’ in the ** Débats”’ contains many 
hundred lines: these feuilletons appear many 
times in a week; how often, then, in a year? 
Then there is the copy-right afterwards ; so 
that every volume is a little fortune. Nor 
should this point have been mentioned at all, 
but that we are perfectly sure it is the main 
point with M. Sue; who, so long as he 
receives three francs per line, will be pretty 
careless as to the rest, we take it; and will 
not be deterred by any scruples of taste or 
conscience, or be induced to alter his course 
from any desire for reputation, or indeed for 
any consideration whatever, unless, of course, 
that of four franes per line. 

He is, then, as we fancy, a quack, cer- 
tainly; but one of the cleverest quacks now 
quacking ; and a great deal more amusing 
than many dullards of his trade, who have a 
perfect belief in themselves, and outrage art, 
sense, and style, out of their confidence that 
their stupid exaggerations are the result of a 
vast imagination and an undoubted genius. 
Appearing as the work before us does, in 
almost daily chapters, in the ‘ Débats” 
newspaper, the concluding sentence of each 
section is a mark of extreme ingenuity on 
the writer’s part. No story-teller on the 
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point of sending round his hat for contribu- 
tions among the audience, ever stopped in 
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his narrative more dexterously. One must 
hear what is to come at any cost: and so, 
with Monsieur Sue, the man who has read 
the ** Débats’’ of ‘Tuesday must read the 
‘‘ Débats’”” of Wednesday. ‘The heroine is 
just carried off and thrust gagged into a 
hackney-coach; the hero is plunged into a 
vault, and the water has just risen up to his 
neck; the monster is on the point of being 
punished for, or being triumphant in, his 
favourite crime. Read we must, and in spite 
of ourselves; and the critic (for the truth 
must out, that critics are mortal,) though 
compelled for conscience-sake to abuse this 
book, is obliged honestly to confess that he 
has read every single word of it, and with 
the greatest interest too. Here we are, in 
company with his Royal Highness the Grand 
Duke, assisting at the most magnificent as- 
sembly of the beau monde; we accompany 
him in his disguise into the society of the 
most prodigious rascals; we tremble for his 
royal highness’s life, while at the same time 
we have the greatest confidence in his con- 
summate valour and strength; and, finally, 
though we know all this is sheer folly, bad 
taste, and monstrous improbability, yet we 
continue to read to the last page. 

It is only then that the reader pauses to 
take breath; and, considering over the sub- 
ject which has amused him, mayhap feels 
rather ashamed of himself for having been 
so excited and employed. What right has a 
reasonable being to spend precious hours 
over this preposterous, improbable, impossi- 
ble tale? Did you not know, all the while 
you read, that every one of the characters in 
that book were absurd caricatures?’ Do you 
not blush to have been interested by brutal 
tales of vice and blood? All this the repentant 
reader acknowledges, and cries out ‘* Mea 
culpa ;”’ but try him with a novel the next 
holiday, and see whether he will fall into 
the same error or not?’ More philosophers 
than one would stop to see Punch, if they 
were sure nobody saw them; and there’s 
many a philanthropist seen a boxing match, 
from beginning to end. 

With regard to the work before us, we 
find, after laying down the first volume of 
the six that have already appeared (how 
many more are to come, the author himself 
does not probably know,) we find, we say, 
that we have been guilty of being interested 
in a history, of which, chapter by chapter, 
the following is an accurate summary : 


I. After warning his readers, in a solemn 
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preface, of the dreadful secrets which he is} 


“ fowls’ giblets, pie-crust, fishes’-tails, cutlet- 


about to lay bare to them, our author at once | bones, cheese, vegetables, woodcocks’-heads, 


introduces us to three of the chief personages 
of his history; and the scene is in the dirty 
court of the house of a receiver of stolen 
goods, in which pleasant locality an appro- 
priate incident occurs. 

A poor young creature of seventeen, who, 
for the sweetness of her voice, is called La 
Goualeuse, or the Singer, and for the inno- 
cence and beauty of her looks, Fleur de 
Marie, flies into the court, from the pursuit 
of a white-haired, red-whiskered, red-eyed 
ruffian, known to his friends and at the gal- 
leys, where he passed fifteen years, under 
the terrible name of the Chourineur, the Stab- 
ber, or Knifer. The chourineur wants the 
goualeuse to treat him to drink; but the lat- 
ter refusing, the stabber rushes after her to 
beat her; and has just seized her, and is about 
to put his threat into execution, when a young 
fellow steps opportunely forward, and puts 
himself before the goualeuse, in a boxing 
attitude. The two gentlemen proceed at once 
to fisticuffs, 

The “ milling match” is described with 
great accuracy and gusto. The brute strength 
of the stabber has no chance against the sci- 
ence of the stranger, who beats him most 
completely; after which (for though the stab- 
ber was about to beat the poor young girl, 
and has committed a murder or two in 
his time, he is as goodnatured and honest a 
kind creature as ever lived), after which, 
quite delighted at the elegant manner in which 
his opponent has overcome him, the stabber 
gratefully accepts an invitation to supper with 
his conqueror, who likewise proposes the 
same repast to the goualeuse. 

They go accordingly to supper at the house 
of THE OGREss, 

II. ‘The Ogress is the landlady of a tavern 
in the cité; which, though it has a White 
Rabbit for a sign, is no more called by that 
name, than the landlady is by her paternal 
one. The White Rabbit is called by the fre- 
quenters of the place, the “'Tapis Franc,” 
which cannot be translated into comprehen- 
sible English, but would be called, in slang 
language, the boozing ken. 

Here several guests were assembled: viz. 

1, A young thief drinking brandy. 

2, Two murderers at supper. 

3, A spy, who watches the two murder- 
ers, and presently goes out, leaving our 
friends to sit down to supper. 

Being at supper (over a dish made of 





fry, savoy-cakes, and salad”—delectable re- 
past!)—our three friends proceed to relate 
their histories. 

IIf. The goualeuse begins. She is the 
daughter of she knows not whom. Whena 
very little girl she fell into the hands of a 
dreadful woman, called the chouette : a cruel, 
hook-nosed, one eyed woman, who, while she 
sold fried potatoes on the Pont-Neuf, employ- 
ed her little protégée in the vending of barley- 
sugar in the same locality. If the goualeuse 
sold ten sous’ worth of barley-sugar she re- 
ceived on going home a crust of bread for 
her supper; if she could not dispose of goods 
to that amount, she received a beating and 
no supper. She oftener received the beating 
than the supper. 

Tired of this tyranny (whereof we have 
no space to give the details), the goualeuse, 
who was a spirited little creature, one day 
actually ate up her commodity of barley- 
sugar before her mistress’s eyes, and having 
at night been punished by that personage 
(the chouette pulled out one of the goualeuse’s 
teeth, with a threat to continue the treatment 
daily), the goualeuse determined to run away. 

She ran away. She was taken up asa 
vagrant, sent to a house of detention as hav- 
ing no friends or passport, confined at the 
house of detention until she was sixteen, 
when she was told to go and get her own liv- 
ing,and received a little capital of 300 francs, 
the produce of her labour while in the house. 

This sum of money the young woman 
spent very carelessly, and having given away 
her last fifty francs to a poor woman in dis- 
tress (who was afterwards murdered by her 
husband), the goualeuse had no other re- 
source but shame, and became the creature 
of the ogress in whose house she lived. With 
all this, and although she had been accus- 
tomed to drinking, and although she had 
been educated in a prison, and although she 
earned her livelihood in the way indicated, 
perhaps the world never contained a more 
lovely, fascinating, delicate, sweet creature, 
than the goualeuse. 

IV. It is now the turn of the knifer or chou- 
rineur to tell his story. He too was the son 
of mystery. His early days he spent in 
sleeping under the bridges and about the 
limekilns. He then became an assistant to 
the knackers, or horse-killers, at Montfau- 
con, and naturally of an ardent temperament, 
he speedily conquered his first repugnance 
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to the killing of horses, and “ knifed, and 
knifed, and knifed,” until he delighted in 
blood. After his day’s labour, he used to 
feed on a horse-steak: not the steak of a 
horse killed by himself or his friends, for that 
kind of meat is sold to the restaurateurs, but 
of an animal that died a natural death. All 
his joy was knifing, and he grew so savage 
and ferocious that he became too violent even 
for the knackers, who ended by dismissing 
him, 

He had but one resource—to go into the 
army. He did so: and might probably in 
better times have directed his knifing to some 
honourable purpose, but there was no war, 
and his heroism consequently took an un- 
unhealthy turn. One day his sergeant began 
to cane him, on which, seizing his knife, he 
knifed the serjeant: he knifed the privates: 
he knifed until he was finally overpowered, 
and, brought before a court-martial, was con- 
demned to fifteen years at the galleys. 

He passed the prescribed time at that nur- 
sery of morality. But though a murderer by 
taste, and though his education was even 
worse than that of the goualeuse, he retained 
always the highest principles of honour, and 
was in fact, as we have stated, the most gen- 
erous and kind hearted of men. 

V. The young man who gave the knifer 
the beating, now tells his story. He is, says 
he, a fan-painter by trade; but this is only 
his joking. He is, in fact, no other than 
His Royat Hieuness Gustavus Rodolph, 
Grand Duke of Geroistein, residing at Paris, 
under the name of Count de Duren. 

[Whilst he is talking re-enter spy, with 
Bow-street officers; spy points out 
the two murderers. Combat between 
murderers and police. Exeunt police 
and murderers, one of whom, refus- 
ing to walk, is carried to a hackney- 
coach. 

They are no sooner gone but a gentleman 
and lady arrive. The lady has a hooked 
nose, a wicked face, and one green eye. 
*“‘ The gentleman was not above five feet two 
or three inches in height: his head, of an 
enormous size, was sunk between two large, 
high, powerful, fleshy shoulders, which were 
clearly seen under the folds of his blouse: 
his arms were long and muscular, his hands 
short, and covered with hair to the finger- 
tips: his legs were a little bent, but his 
enormous calves gave evidence of athletic 
strength. As for his face, nothing can be 
It was 


imagined more frightful than it was. 
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scarred all over with deep, livid cicatrices. 
The corrosive action of vitriol had swelled 
his lips, the cartilages of his nose had been 
cut, of which two shapeless holes replaced 
the nostrils. His eyes, very bright, very 
little, very round, gleamed with ferocity; his 
forehead, flattened like that of a tiger, dis- 
appeared under a cap of red fur, which look- 
ed like the mane of a monster.” 

This gentleman, called at the galleys the 
Maitre d’Ecole (on account of his polite man- 
ners and learning), was in fact a person of 
very good birth, who, condemned to the Bagne 
for life, on account of a murder he had com- 
mitted, had managed to escape, and in order 
to prevent all further recognition, had smear- 
ed his face with vitriol, and cut the cartilages 
of his nose. As for his lady, she was no 
other than the chouette, who recognized pre- 
sently her poor goualeuse; and the Maitre 
de’Ecole taking a fancy to the young wo- 
man, orders her to come home with him in- 
stanter. 

She flies for rescue to her former pre- 
server. The Maitre d’Ecole puts himself at 
the door in a boxing attitude, anda serious 
combat is just going to ensue, when a man 
appears at the door over the shoulder of the 
Maitre d’Ecole, and says (in English), “ My 
lord, ‘Tom and Sarah are here.” 

Rodolph has only time to knock down the 
Maitre d’Ecole and to disappear, when, 

VI. Tom and Sarah arrive. Tom is Sir 
Thomas Seyton of Halsbury. Sarah, his 
sister, is the Countess Sarah Macgregor. In 
former days she had been privately married 
to Prince Rodolph, then only hereditary 
prince of Gerolstein; but the marriage had 
been annulled, and the daughter they had 
had, had been carried off by Sarah, then lost, 
and supposed to be dead. Sarah comes to 
the boozing ken disguised as aman. What 
does her ladyship want in such a place, and 
in such a costume? She wants to know why 
Rodolph came to the tavern! 

VII. Going from the tavern (and serve 
them quite right) the countess and ‘Tom Sey- 
ton of Halsbury are robbed in the street by 
the Maitre d’Ecole and the chouette, who 
take from them their money and papers. 

Will you gain some more money? asks 
Sarah with great presence of mind of the 
Maitre d’Ecole. He naturally assents. Come 
then, says her ladyship, to a certain place, 
and [ will tell you what you are to do. 

The place is appointed, the parties sepa- 
rate, and—the knifer, who has heard every 
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word of their conversation, jumps behind the 
countess’s hackney-coach, and is determined 
to know their future proceedings. 

VIII. Rodolph, resolved to rescue the 
goualeuse from her degrading position, pays 
her debts to the ogress, and takes her (after 
a slight interruption, [X.) in a hackney- 
coach (X.) to (XI.), a beautiful farm: where 
there is beautiful fruit, beautiful fields, beau- 
tiful poultry, beautiful cows, and where, to 
her indescribable joy, she is left with (XII.) 
Madame George. Be happy fora while, poor 
Fleur de Marie! put on a pretty little coun- 
try costume (that we may be sure is the first 
thing thought of), milk the cows, feed the 
poultry, water the flowers, and learn your 
catechism from (XIV.) the excellent curate! 

A chapter (XILI.) containing a conversa- 
tion between Rodolph and his faithful attend- 
ant, Sir Walter Murph, we have omitted, as 
not having much to do with the story. 

XV. The very next day Rodolph meets 
the Maitre d’Ecole, on whom he has a de- 
sign. He proposes to the Maitre d’Ecole 
to rob a house. ‘The Maitre d’Ecole accedes 
to the proposal, but suspecting his comrade 
(and it must be confessed with some reason), 
vows not to lose sight of him till the deed is 
done. They go (XVI.) to a tavern in the 
neighbourhood of the house, an under-ground 
“cellar” in the Champs Elysées. Rodolph 
has managed meanwhile to make Sir Walter 
Murph aware of his project. The house, in 
fact, is Rodolph’s own, and his proposal is 
to catch the schoolmaster there, and once in 
his power, to get from him the pocket-book 
stolen from the countess, and much further 
information. 

XVII. The chouette goes to reconnoitre 
the house: all is so safe, that the Maitre 
d’Ecole thinks he may have the robbing of 
the house for himself: and therefore knocks 
down Rodolph into 

XVIII. A cellar full of rats and water, in 
which he is just on the point of drowning, 
when he is rescued by the knifer. 

XIX. Rodolph is brought back to his own 
house, where he recovers, after a severe 
illness, 

XX. The knifer relates how he has seized 
upon the schoolmaster, after a dreadful com- 
bat: and how he discovers the plot against 
Rodolph. 

XXI. RopotrH puTs THE SCHOOLMAS- 
TER’S EYES out! 

In the two remaining chapters of the vo- 
lume, the prince, in order to reward the faith- 

* 





ful services of his friend, the knifer, imagines 
a reward for him, and accordingly purchases 
a butcher’s shop, into which he inducts the 
chourineur: but after killing the first sheep 
in his slaughterhouse, the knifer flings down 
his knife—he will shed no more blood, he 
says: and the prince, applauding his deter- 
mination, sends him out to a farm in Algeria, 
where his courage, energy, and honesty, can 
be far better employed. 

As for the goualeuse, we need not tell any 
novel-reader, that she is the long-lost daugh- 
ter of the Prince and the Countess Sarah Mac- 
gregor: that must have been perceived by 
the commonest intelligence long ago. 

There are five more volumes abounding 
in adventures; but of these it will scarcely be 
necessary to give a résumé. We are some- 
times introduced to the very finest of fashion- 
able life: then again we are carried into the 
porter’s lodge of honest M. Pipelet, whose 
tribulations are related with a comic force, 
which Monsieur Paul de Kock himself could 
not surpass: we are taken to St. Lazare, the 


woman’s prison of Paris: into the garret of 


the grisette: into the loft occupied by a starv- 
ing family: and finally, we are presented to 
a scoundrel, more scoundrelly even than the 
Maitre d’Ecole, a monster of iron, whom our 
rescuing, chastising angel of a Rodolph, no 
doubt, will overcome, ere the work is brought 
to a conclusion. 


It will be seen, then, that contrast and ac- 
tion are the merits of this novel. It isa work 
indeed of no slight muscular force. Murder 
and innocence have each other by the throat 
incessantly, and are plunging, and shrieking, 
and writhing, through the numberless vo- 
lumes. Now crime is throtling virtue, and 
now again virtue has the uppermost, and 
points her bright dagger at the heart of crime. 
It is that exciting contest between the white- 
robed angel of good, and the black principle 
of evil, which, as children, we have seen 
awfully delineated in the galanty-show, under 
the personifications of the devil and the baker. 
And the subject is interesting, let us say 
what we will: if galanty-shows are now what 
they were some scores of years since, that 
is: still is it a stirring and exciting theme. 
Sometimes it is the devil who disappears con- 
quered, out of the shining disk, leaving the 
baker victorious: sometimes it is the baker, 
who is hurled vanquished into the universal 
blackness, leaving the fiend to shout his hide- 
ous song of triumph. Last Christmas, no 
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doubt, many hundred children sat in dark 
drawing-rooms, and witnessed that allegori- 
cal combat and clapped hands for the baker, 
their favourite: and looked wistfully at each 
other when the fight was over, and the whole 
room was awful and dark. 

As with little unreflecting children, home 
for the holidays, in jackets and sugar-loaf 
buttons; so with those of whom the coat-tails 
have grown, and the stature has extended to 
six feet, more or less. The old subjects in- 
terest them; the older they are, perhaps, the 
better; they do not care, in their leisure 
hours, to be called upon to think too much; 
their imaginations are, for the most part, of 
a very simple unsophisticated sort; and that 
galanty-show amuses them more than many 
a better thing would. Depend upon it, a 
good play at Astley’s, with plenty of fight- 
ing, riding, and the old clowns uttering the 
old jokes, interest them more than “ Hamlet” 
ever did. It requires not only some trouble, 
but some brain too, to understand ‘* Hamlet:” 
any body can understand a combat of six, or 
Harlequin jumping trough a clock-case. And 
provided the combat is well combated, people 
are not too squeamish about the dramatic 
propriety thereof. It lasted for ten minutes: 
it was fought to martial music : it concluded 
(why, who can tell?) with a grand blaze of 
blue and red lights, squibs, and Catherine- 
wheels: and it will be performed (under a 
thousand different titles, and with more or 
less skill on the part of the squib and scene 
makers), every evening, till further notice— 
for hundreds and hundreds of years, no 
doubt: as long as men are to be amused by 
theatres, or by novels, 

Our author is one of the very best of play 
or novel wrights that now exists in France 
or elsewhere; and if he is so clever as to see 
(one cannot help fancying so, at least) the 
outrageous folly of the subjects he chooses, 
and to laugh secretly at the public who ap- 
plaud him, he yet knows his own interest a 
great deal too well to allow his audience to 
see that he despises them and his work, and 
carries it on with excellent mock gravity, 
and an appearance of good faith. A man of 
his powers of mind must see that his book is 
bad and vulgar; that it contains sham inci- 
dents (so to speak), sham terror, sham mo- 
rality; that it isa gross, detestable, raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones caricature, fit to frighten 
children with, unworthy of an artist; but 
what then? He gets half-a-crown a line for 
this bad stuff, and has, one may say with 
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certainty, a hundred thousand readers every 
day. Many a man and author has sold him- 
self for far less. 

As for the plot, it is scarcely worth while 
to examine its construction, so absurdly and 
monstrously improbable is it. Do reigning 
princes of consummate virtue and genius in- 
dulge in freaks of this kind, and frequent 
thieves’ boozing-kens? Do Scotch countesses 
put on men’s clothes, and walk the streets 
so attired, without any reason? Would not 
a Scotch countess desiring secrecy be far 
less remarkable in her natural muff and tip- 
pet, than in a frock-coat and pantaloons? 
And would her ladyship plunge into a den 
of thieves, simply to know what somebody 
else was doing there? Would a clever thief, 
desirous to escape notice, disfigure his face 
so monstrously, that all the world must look 
at him for the monstrosity? And would he, 
by his preternatural hideousness, invite in- 
quiry? Are murderers, after fifteen years of 
the galleys, commonly, sometimes, ever, ex- 
ceedingly good fellows at bottom? Are young 
women, afier (if possible) still worse an 
ordeal of prison and crime, quite pure and 
angelic of heart? And so delicate-minded, 
that when restored to an honest and com- 
fortable position, they actually pine away 
at the thoughts of the life which they former- 
ly led? Such characters are quite too absurd 
to reason about, and such a plot passes all 
the bounds of possibility. 

To give such a story a moral tendency, is 
quite as absurd as to invent it. We have no 
right to be interested with the virtues of ruf- 
fianism, or to be called upon to sympathise 
with innocent prostitution. A person who 
chooses to describe such characters, should 
make us heartily hate them at once, as Field- 
ing did, whose indignation is the moral of 
his satire; who does not waste his kindly 
feelings by weeping over worthlessness ; and 
who has been stigmatized as immoral in con- 
sequence. The hearty English satirist did 
not write for ladies, to be sure; but his coarse- 
ness is not near so dangerous as the mock 
modesty of many another author, who makes 
rascals bearable by sweetening them-and 
perfuming them, and instructing them how 
to behave in genteel company. ‘The only 
good to be got out of the contemplation of 
crime is abhorrence; and as the world is too 
squeamish to hear the whole truth (and the 
world is right, no doubt), it is a shame only 
to tell the palatable half of it. Pity for these 
rascals is surely much more indecent than 
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disgust ; and the rendering them presentable | 
for society, the very worst service a writer 
can do it. 

But here, and we shall not probably grudge 
it to him, a French satirist has a certain ad- 
vantage, which with our modest public, an 
English novelist cannot possess. The for- 
mer is allowed to speak more freely than the 
latter ; and in consequence, perhaps the best 
parts of M. Sue’s book are the most hideous, 
as where he describes the naked villanies of 
a certain monstrous notary who figures in 
the latter volumes. ‘There can be no mis- 
take about him: and the vigorous, terrible 
description of the man is wholesome, though 
bitter. ‘There is a kind of approach to virtue 
in a good hearty negation of vice. It is best, 
no doubt, to contemplate only the good; and 
not to be forced backwards, as it were, to- 
wards it, from a shrinking fright and abhor- 
rence, occasioned by some dreadful exhibi- 
tion of the opposite principle ; but at least let 
us have no mistake between the one and the 
other, and not be led to a guilty sympathy 
for villany, by having it depicted to us as 
exceedingly specious, agreeable, generous, 
and virtuous at heart. 

For instance, with our friend the knifer, 
if he had not been a dreadful murderer and 
rascal previously, we should never have got 
the friendship for him that subsequently en- 
sues; and had the goualeuse done her duty 
all her life a spotless spinster, we should have 
no particular compassion for her; and if this 
be true, it is their crimes which make us ad- 
mire them; that is (as we have nothing for 
it but to admit), it is their crimes we admire, 

However, we must come back to the point 
from which we set out. In spite of proba- 
bility, and in spite of morality, and in spite 
of better judgment, here are six volumes that 
any novel reader who begins must read 
through. Although one knows the author to 
be a quack, one cannot deny that he is a 
clever fellow; although the story is entirely 
absurd, yet it is extremely interesting ; and 
although it may run on for half-a-dozen more 
volumes, it is probable we shall read every 
one of them. 

By way of encouraging the romance read- 
er, it may be stated that the “ Débats” has 
just commenced a new series of this intermi- 
nable story, in which horrors more horrible, 
scoundrels more profound, thieves, knaves, 
and murderers, still more thievish, knavish, 
and murderous than any to whom we have 
yet been introduced, are made to figure. 
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PUNCH’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


CONSUMPTION. 

Every product is put to some purpose after 
it is created—for instance, when sloe leaves 
are grown, they are used for adulterating tea, 
and the destruction of values in this way is 
called consumption. When a joke is spoiled 
in the telling, the destruction of the value 
amounts to consumption. And when an in- 
solvent person puts his hand to a bill he may 
be said to consume a stamp, for he destroys 
its value. Political economists have, how- 
ever, omitted to mention that consumption 
sometimes bestows value instead of destroy- 
ing it, for when a person goes into a con- 
sumption he becomes invested with value— 
as a patient—to the medical practitioner. 

CAPITAL. 

We have already touched on capital, but 
it is a subject which we are unwilling to 
let go, and it may be profitable to return to 
it. That is, strictly speaking, capital, which 
is used by men in their different occupations. 
Thus a man who writes a farce, though it be 
very bad, still, when finished, he generally 
thinks he has a right to call it capital, An 
author who publishes a novel may consider 
it capital; though capital of this kind very 
often carries with it no interest. 

CHANGES OF CAPITAL. 

Capital is incessantly undergoing change, 
and political economy of this kind is daily 
illustrated at the foot of Waterloo Bridge, 
where, if you tender a penny, change will 
be given you. Some persons carry their 
love of political economy so far as to tender 
bad silver, and the change is capital for them, 
but not for the parties giving it. Capital may 
sometimes be subjected to such changes that 
it is wholly lost sight of, as when it is invest- 
ed in theatrical speculations or joint stock 
companies, 

a 
THE THAMES TUNNEL. 

Tue opening of this famous passage be- 
neath the waters of the Thames took place 
on Saturday, on which day the event was 
appropriately celebrated, and due honours 
were paid to Sir J. Brunel. Crowds of per- 
sons have since flocked to the scene. On 
Tuesday, from seven o’clock in the morning 
to eight in the evening, 7559 persons enter- 
ed the Tunnel from Rotherhithe, and 11,094 
from Wapping, making above 60,000 per- 
sons since the opening on Saturday. 
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HANGING, PAST 


From Tait’s Magazine for April. 
HANGING, PAST AND PRESENT. 


TueERE is a first floor io let, on reasonable 
terms, in the house of a potatoe and oatmeal 
merchant, in front of the principal entrance 
of Newgate, in the city of Dublin. 

It is an airy apartment, and commands a 
near view of a massive iron balcony, over 
which two strong but hollow beams, of the 
same metal, project from the heavy cut-stone 
masonry of the prison. ‘These beams ter- 
minate, towards the street, in a pair of grin- 
ning iron skulls, through which the ropes of 
the executioner were wont to run, over 
pullies that flickered, like the tongues of 
mocking fiends, within the teeth. 

The name of the modern Tubal-Cain, by 
whom this artistical piece of mechanism was 
put together, has not come down to posterity. 
Doctor Whitelaw, in his history of Dublin, 
strangely omits all mention of him, and of 
his work; which was, nevertheless, ham- 
mered on a poetical anvil, and deserves to 
be recorded and preserved, in perpetuam rei 
memoriam, as a monument of the old crimi- 
nal law. 

The person who desires to dispose of the 
vacant tenement opposite, is an old bachelor- 
looking gentleman, and dresses in a blue coat, 
buttoned up to the chin, with bright gilt but- 
tons. He wears a white cravat, very yellow 
chamois leather gloves, carries an umbrella 
in all weathers, and never appears, by any 
chance, in a top-coat. He is an Irish phi- 
lanthropist, with a great taste for the tragedy 
of real life, which has led him to witness 
every execution at Newgate—from that of 
Crawley the Attorney, who robbed a priest 
in Peter’s Row, and beat out the housekeep- 
er’s brains with a cobler’s hammer, to that of 
the Sawyers, who suffered about the memo- 
rable year eighteen hundred and thirty-one, 
for murdering a master of their trade, in the 
street, with (pace 'TEmMporum dicatur !)— 
‘* bats and bludgeons.”’ 

He rented these lodgings for the sole pur- 
pose of indulging his appetite for such edify- 
ing spectacles; having secured them to his 
own use, by lease, for the term of his natural 
life, at more than the present annual value of 
half the street, and never entered them, ex- 
cept to give a breakfast to the sub-sheriff, 
with a few select friends, on mornings mark- 
ed in his calendar with the white stone of a 
*« public example.” 

The blackguards of the city knew this old 
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fellow and his peculiar taste so well, that 
whenever he was seen to cross Essex Bridge, 
from the south side of the Liffey, where he 
lived, and to bend his steps along Capel 
street, a concourse was made towards the 
Eggmarket, in the assured certainty of an 
execution toward. ‘* Hark to the ould dan- 
cing-master !’" was the ery of the whole 
pack; not that he was, by profession, a 
trainer of ‘* the light fantastic toe;"’ he is, 
on the contrary, a man well connected, and 
possessed of independent means. But his 
passion for beholding every performance of 
the grand saut obtained for him this honor- 
ary designation. If there were a college of 
rope-dancers, the genius of Hibernian satire 
would doubtless have long since placed him, 
per saltum, amongst its highest graduates, 

His favourite window is still there, with 
a list, chronologically arranged, of all the 
sufferers whom he has seen make their exit 
through the opposite portal, and the number 
of minutes and seconds, ascertained by the 
stop-watch, which they severally took to die, 
pencilled behind the shutter. ‘The drop, too, 
still faces it, with its heavy iron grate flap- 
ping and creaking dolefully in the wind. 

But the ‘ould dancing-master”’ never 
comes to Green street now. It moves his 
feelings too much, to see the use to which 
that time-honoured balcony is turned, not to 
speak it, profaned. For it may sometimes 
be seen, at summer eve, with the trap raised, 
(which never was raised of old, unless to 
give way speedily under the feet of a devo- 
ted victim,) and its floor converted into a 
kind of terrace for supporting flowers and 
boxes of mignionette. A bold swallow fea- 
thers her brood within the mouth of the coun- 
terfeit death’s-head above; and at the open 
door, through which the almost monthly 
train of death itself used to pass, the gaoler’s 
pretty daughter sits at her work, carolling a 
merry song, or listening to her piping black- 
bird, which, from its wicker cage, makes the 
echoes of the lonesome old street ring again 
with joyous melody. 

The drop thus occupied is, to my think- 
ing, a far better admonition, to teach men 
justice and respect for its sacred source, than 
it was on that day, when Crawley stood 
aghast, before the hooting populace, and gave 
a name to Hessian boots, which the fashion 
of them could not long survive.* 





* An historical fact. Crawley made his last ap- 
pearance before the public, in a highly polished 
pair of those integuments; and the grand moral 
effect of his punishment has been, that Hessian 
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But the old gentleman, who is now so 
anxious to part with his good-will of the 
window over the way, is of a directly op- 
posite way of thinking. His imagination 
reverts fondly to the bright and sunny fore- 
noon, when Bridget Butterly tottered across 
that fatal threshold, robed in what it would 
have been a comfort to her to consider her 
grave-clothes, and wearing a cap profusely 
pranked with death-knots of white ribbon. 


There was a fearful and pitiable circum- 
stance connected with that girl’s case, which 
being well authenticated, (at least in the main 
facts,) I may be here pardoned for relating. 
She was a servant; and at the instigation of, 
and aided by, an elderly female, who was 
occasionally employed about the house, as 
charwoman, had murdered her mistress, a 
frail and beautiful young woman. ‘The deed 
was executed at noon-day; and the kind 
keeper of the lady—who was a military hero 
—on his return to his quiet cottage, near the 
Royal Canal, found her body on the kitchen 
floor, dreadfully mangled and weltering in a 
pool of blood. Poor gentleman—(I wish I 
could remember his name.) He was shock- 
ed beyond measure, 


“Keen were his pangs: but keener far to feel,” 


as he felt, on rushing up stairs into the par- 
lour, that his desk had been broken open, 
and a matter of twenty guineas, together with 
a gold watch, abstracted from it. Here was 
the comble de misére, which made his frenzy 
ungovernable, insomuch that his friends had 
to keep watch over him for several nights 
successively, lest a lacerated spirit should 
drive him to an act of pure desperation. 

The horrible affair was soon bruited about 
the town, and our old ‘ dancing-master” 
heard it, while he sat at dinner, at the table of 
a friend. It was communicated by the but- 
ler, who had just heard it from the boy that 
brought in the beer, who had it from a pen- 
ny-a-line man, who was hastening with it to 
The Freeman's Journal, and by whom the 
additional fact was stated, that the parties 
were in custody and had confessed their 
crime. 

The old man was unusually excited. The 
citv sessions were at hand, and as the law 
piously ordained that murderers must die 
within forty-eight hours of conviction, he 





Boots—as often as any superannuated dandy shows 
so much of the Calf as to sport them in the streets 
—are to this day, cried down by the popular voice, 
as Crawleys. ‘See the Crawleys.—Shilloc for the 
man with the Crawleys!” 
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should not suffer the agonies of hope defer- 
red, but at once complete his catalogue of 
videnda by the sight, as yet strange to; his 
experience, of a young woman expiring un- 
der the gallows. ‘And Andrew,”’ said he 
to the butler, ** you shall see it too: that is, 
if you have a mind yourself, and your mas- 
ter don’t object; for I invite you to wait upon 
my company, at breakfast, on the morning 
of the execution, which cannot be delayed 
beyond a fortnight; and by that means, you 
shall have a full view of the whole ceremo- 
nial, from a corner of one of my windows.” 

Andrew thanked him, and said that no- 
thing could give him greater pleasure. 

‘‘Where is the young tigress from !— 
Tipperary, 1’ll be sworn,” said the dancing- 
master, 

‘‘T don’t know that, Sir,’’ said Andrew; 
‘‘ but they say she has dacent people belong- 
ing to her, and does nothing but cry about 
her poor father.” 

‘God pity him!” said the master of the 
house. 

‘‘He hardly deserves it, Sir,” said the 
butler. ** Why did not he bring up his child 
in the fear of God?” 

‘Many a worthless sucker springs from 
an honest stock, Andrew,” meekly replied 
his master. 

The dancing-master’s anticipations were 
well-founded. Within a fortnight the two 
criminals were brought to the scaffold, and 
he was 

“ There to see.” 


At an early hour of the morning, he was 
busy setting his room to rights, when a fee- 
ble old man, of a frightened and bewildered 
aspect, stood before him. 

“Well, Sir, your business with me ?”’ in- 
terrogated the dancing-master. 

‘¢ You said, Sir,’ answered the old man, 
‘that I might see the sight, Sir, from your 
window.” 

‘‘T really forget, Sir, I have not the plea- 
sure—”’ 

‘‘Oh, Sir, don’t you remember Andrew, 
Mr. Wilson’s butler ?”’ 

“Yes; true, true. He has sent you, I 
presume, in his place, to lay the breakfast.” 

The old man spoke not. His eyes had 


caught a view of two ropes, with a noose 
and running knot upon each, that dangled, 
idly and ‘*not wanted yet,” from the iron 
death’s-heads at the opposite side of the 
street; and he was transfixed to the spot 
whereon he stood, unconscious of all around 
him, and trembling through his whole frame, 
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with an agony that actually shook the room. 
It was poor Andrew himself—not the hale, 
bluff, dark-haired serving-man of fifty, that 
he had appeared a fortnight before, but an 
emaciated, decrepid, miserable old man. 
Thirty winters appeared in that brief inter- 
val to have gone over his head, 


“ Which now was white, as Apallachia’s snow.” 


He was the father—the “ poor father’ — 
of the wretched blood-guilty young woman, 
whose dying throes he had been invited to 
witness; and he had accepted the offer— 
little thinking what was before him—* with 
pleasure !”’ 

In less than a week after that, before the 
surgeons had done hacking the flesh from 
his daughter’s bones, and passing their ribald 
jests over her dishonoured corpse, Andrew 
Butterly was flung into an unpitied grave, 
according to the tenor of his own harsh sen- 
tence, as being the father of such a child; 
done to death by the infamy of her guilt, 
and the shock which his parental feelings 
had sustained in hearing and witnessing her 
doom. 

But that awful day, when the young mur- 
deress stood forth beside her haggard accom- 
plice, throwing an eager and agonizing glance 
through the crowd, as if in quest of some 
person to whom her soul still clung upon 
earth, which person was undoubtedly the 
shivering old man that crouched behind the 
breakfast party in the first-floor window, 
now ‘to be le-———’” That day is chroni- 
cled in the memory of our sexagenarian gal- 
lows fancier, as the ‘* most interesting”’ point 
of time in the whole annals of Green Street. 
‘¢ How fortunate I was,’”’ he still exclaims, 
‘¢to have invited Andrew to come that morn- 
ing. I would not have lost that stare at the 
first view of the ropes, or the shudder that 
came over him, when Zommy Galoin (that 
was the hangman’s name,) stept out to draw 
them straight, and rub a little soap to the 
nooses ;—no, I would not have lost it, to see 
the whole of 'Thistlewood’s gang hanged and 
beheaded over again.” He had, in facet, 
taken a journey to London expressly, in 
order to feast his eyes upon the last-named 
imposing exhibition. 

The late George Dunn, gaoler—or, as mo- 
dern magniloquence will have it, governor— 
of Kilmainham, was a blunt, kind-hearted 
Northumbrian, who had witnessed many af- 
fecting scenes in his time. Being required 


to mention the incident, connected with ca- 
pital punishments, which had most affected 
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him during his long experience, he selected 
one so simple, and so touching, as proves 
him to have been possessed not only of very 
tender feelings, but of a most correct and 
delicate judgment. 

At the last interview between a condem- 
ned criminal and his wife, their child,—a 
bonny wee thing, just beginning to prattleh— 
was playing about the cell. Her eye was 
caught by the glitter of the bolts which con- 
fined the father’s legs, and she cried out, in 
blissful ignorance of their use—* Oh, daddy, 
daddy, what pretty things! You never wore 
these at home.” 

‘* Many a sad thing I have seen,”’ said the 
honest gaoler, ‘‘ and many a bitter cry I have 
heard within these walls; but never one that 
made me blubber like a child till then. The 
mother, sir, and the poor fellow himself— 
Oh, sir, it was terrible—terrible.”’ 

It is now five years since the ‘ould danc- 
ing-master’’ has been seen in Green street. 
His last visit was for the purpose of consult- 
ing the mortuary register, behind the shutter, 
on a disputed point of precedency between 
Crawley, of whom mention has been already 
made, and a poor lieutenant, named Bellamy, 
who, having a wife and ten children, at a 
time when beef was 10d. a pound, and the 
quartern loaf sold for 1s. 6d., was hanged 
for having forged a bill of exchange. ‘lhe 
dispute ended in a bet, with an alderman of 
the late corporation, for a dinner, with vinous 
accompaniments, ad arbitrium vicloris, for 
a select party. Of course, the old fellow with 
the chamois-leather gloves won the wager, 
and ordered hung beef for the head dish, 
with a variety of ** things strangled”’ for the 
second course. 

He now mopes about, groaning at the 
degeneracy of the times, almost as dolo- 
rous in look as Cruikshank’s ** Last Man,”’ 
mounted on a crazy gibbet, and demanding 
of Echo—** Who'll pull my legs ?”’ to which 
Echo answers—‘* Nobody !” 

The hangman has truly declined from his 
high estate. One by one the jewels of his 
hempen coronal have been plucked away, 
and himself driven into a corner with the 
murderer and the traitor. But there he is in 
that corner so entrenched and fortified by 
the laws of man, and by strained interpreta- 
tions of the law of God, that it will take a 
vigorous effort yet to dislodge him. 

There is this good political reason why 
treason should be followed by death: If con- 
victed traitors were left unhanged, they might 
be released afterwards from the penalty of 
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their misdeeds upon the success of the plot, 
and perhaps even rewarded, to the great 
scandal of constituted governments, and the 
encouragement of seditions yet unhatched. 
But from this knot is no release. It is dig- 
nus vindice, and makes sure work with the 
foremost and most daring spirits of a move- 
ment, however the final event may turn out. 
The old ‘Tory epigram is hereby verified— 
“ Treason doth never prosper: What’s the reason? 

When it does prosper, none dare call it treason.” 

Thus, although Lafontaine has survived 
the price set upon his head, and attained a 
post from which he may denounce traitors 
in his turn, it is not so with those who fell 
into the snares of the law, while might was 
too strong for right. Lount, Matthews, and 
the ill-stared Pole, who (cum multis aliis) 
were so cruelly sacrificed to Orange ven- 
geance and Whig pusillanimity, must still be 
supposed to have been traitors, because they 
died on a scaffold; and we are bound to ad- 
mit, that perfect justice. was done in their 
ease as well as in that of the present Attor- 
ney-general of the lower Province, although, 
according to the hackneyed quotation— 

Ille crucem, sceleris pretium tulit, hic diadema. 

In like manner, there are doubtless many 
persons now living in this realm and profess- 
ing an ardent zeal for the Reform Bill, who 
would have been very glad to have tied the 
noose, with their own hands, for Lord Grey, 
Lord John Russel, ay, and for Sir James 
Graham too, as ‘* most toad-spotted traitors,”’ 
because they brought forward such a mea- 
sure. Nor, supposing the measure to have 
succeeded afterwards, would they be now 
one whit less sincere reformers than they 
are, or (strange as it may seem) less firmly 
impressed with the conviction, that Lord 
Grey and his friends deserved to be hanged. 

Now, as to murder:—This is Jack Ketch’s 
strongest hold; for which, truly, there is 
better ground in reason and in the natural 
feelings and resentments of the human breast, 
than with respect to any other offence which 
has ever been punished with death. ‘hata 
deliberate murderer deserves to be put death, 
is past dispute; but that it is wise, proper, 
or conducive to the prevention of the crime, 
that we should inflict that punishment upon 
him, is quite another question. Yet, if we 
dare to raise a doubt upon this point, ’tis 
well if the Holy Bible—H1s Book, who said, 
‘* Vengeance is mink, J will repay,’’—be not 
hurled at our heads, and the charge of Infi- 
delity thrust rudely upon us. 

Every one who has ever heard this sub- 





|ject enlarged upon, from the Bench of Jus- 


‘tice or the Preacher’s Chair, must be well 
acquainted with the one text, by which the 
doctrine of Satisfaction by the gallows is 
supported: ‘* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.”” ‘This is 
repeated ad nauseam by all the advocates 
(ermined and otherwise) of ‘the stern path,” 
whenever any one presumes to speak of a 
less violent mode of retaliation. SupreME 
AUTHORITY has happily interdicted the Mo- 
saic rule of ‘* an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” from being pressed into this 
cause. But, as no special bar is recorded 
against the demand of blood for blood, al- 
though it may be plainly and, by every rule 
of right reason, certainly inferred, this open 
question is clung to by the advocates of 
Capital Punishments, as their point d’apput. 
Being hemmed in to one spot in the Book of 
Life, they make the best of it. It is to them 
both the Law and the Prophets—a complete 
Body of Divinity—an Eleventh Command- 
ment, equal in force and value to the whole 
Decalogue. 

The Rev. Thomas Scott, in his far-famed 
Commentary, goes so far as to argue from 
this text, that a magistrate who remits the 
extreme punishment m any case of murder, 
incurs the guilt of an accessary. ‘ From 
this energetic declaration,” says he, “ it cer- 
tainly follows, that wilful murder ought in- 
variably, in all communities, to be punished 
with death; whatever form it assumes, or 
however it may, by specious pretences, be 
extenuated; and that God will himself re- 
quire it of those who suffer the murderer to 
escape ; so that the punishment due to mur- 
der, will—in some way—be inflicted on 
them, as accessaries to the crime.’’* 





* As Mr. Scott is a very high authority with the 
preéminently righteous, we recommend the sequel 
of his observations, on this head, to their perusal :— 

“It is a subject for serious inquiry, to all who 
are cordially affected to the welfare of these na- 
tions, how far national guilt is contracted, when so 
many are suffered to elude justice, who commit 
wilful, deliberate murder, in duels; whilst many 
thieves are put to death, a punishment which God 
never commanded to be inflicted on them, and per- 
haps (perhaps?—Oh, Mr. Scott!)—perhaps does 
not appprove.— The connivance also of British RU- 
LeRS IN InpiA at the murders committed ly the 
inhabitants, in their idolatry and idolatrous cus- 
toms, should not be forgotten.” 

The recent vote of thanks, by both Houses of 
Parliament, to the Governor-General who pre- 
sented a pair of Sandalwood gates to the ‘Temple 
of Jughernaut, an idol gorged with human sacri- 
fices, would perhaps have been disapproved of by 
the author of these observations. 
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To the self-same tune, and indeed upon 
the self-same string, the gentlemen of the 
Fourth Estate have lately manifested an 
atrocious fury of piety, taking occasion, from 
the lamentable assassination of Mr. Edward 
Drummond, to assert the divine supremacy 
of the gallows. If the devil can quote Scrip- 
ture for his purpose, why should not the 
hangman? And what more worthy chaplains 
could the latter functionary employ, than the 
godly Cordeliers who have taken up his 
cause in the diurnal Press ? 

Of that murder, there can scarcely be two 
opinions among civilized men. It was so 
treacherous, so cruel, so unprovoked; and 
the sufferer bore his fate so firmly, and 
‘¢with such gentle sorrow,”’ that hard indeed 
must be the heart which has not mourned 
his fall, as though he had been a dear fami- 
liar friend. Never, in our memory, did any 
case of individual suffering elicit a more 
general feeling of sympathy and regret. 
Never did any crime excite a more just or 
universal burst of abhorrence. But the per- 
sons who have been the most sincerely 
grieved at that event, were not, probably, 
those who set up, in the public prints, a 
yell for the murderer’s blood, and denounced 
beforehand all who might disapprove of so 
barbarous and heart-hardening a punishment, 
as if their conduct were ‘* unworthy of a re- 
ligious, and of a Christian people.”’* 

It appears, at best, a questionable test of 
any man’s religion, that he should insist 
upon hanging another by the neck; nor is 
the justice of that reasoning quite clear, 
which would exclude from the Christian 
pale those who may conscientiously object 
to the punishment of death as unwise and 
inexpedient, even towards so dangerous an 
assassin as Daniel McNaughten. Awful as 
may be the penalty of avowing such an opi- 
nion, I wil} not hesitate to declare it: That 
man may be turned to a more beneficial use 
for the advantage of society, and his body 
made a more permanent and impressive ve- 
hicle of admonition to the cruel and the vin- 
dictive, than if it had been suspended for an 
hour upon the gibbet, and then thrown into 
a hole in an obscure and inaccessible corner 
of the gaol-yard. 

The issue of McNaughten’s trial has crea- 
ted an extraordinary sensation in all parts of 
the kingdom; and we are promised a new 
penal law, founded upon it, from the master- 
hand of the Lord Chancellor himself. Many 
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violent lunatics have been brought to trial 
before now for deeds of great atrocity, and 
absolved from the extreme penalty, as be- 
ing unaccountable agents: but until an Old 
Baily jury decided that a man might medi- 
tate the destruction of a Cabinet Minister, 
and yet be insane, no Government ever 
dreamt of altering the law upon the subject. 
Even when the life of the sovereign was 
attempted by an individual of far more equivo- 
cal claims to derangement, it was a matter of 
derision amongst the friends of our present 
rulers. 

It is, nevertheless, very proper and desira- 
ble, that effectual restraints should be placed 
on persons who are incapable of exercising 
moral control over themselves; and though 
such precautions might, in many instances, 
involve a vexatious interference with the 
comfort and enjoyment of harmless lunatics, 
that evil should be tolerated, as necessary to 
protect society against a greater. But the 
suggestion, which has been thrown out in 
many quarters, to ‘*‘ hang madmen, that mad- 
men may be deterred from crime,”’ is dis- 
graceful to a civilized age and nation. if 
such a principle, however modified, be in- 
grafted into our criminal code, what becomes 
of ** The Perfection of Reason ?”’ 

A howl of disappointment is still ringing 
through a portion of the Press, at the lame 
conclusion of McNaughten’s trial; and the 
wild excesses of Dillon and Stevenson com- 
ing immediately on the heels of that event, 
seem to add point to such exclamations. In 
truth, however, the conduct of Stevenson at 
least is directly opposed to the reasoning 
employed by those writers; for the violent 
and threatening language, with which he is 
charged, was uttered prior to the acquittal of 
McNaughten, and when it was the universal 
expectation that he would be found guilty, 
and executed. ‘The conduct of this maniac, 
therefore, proves that the anticipated judg- 
ment of McNaughten had no terrors for 
him; nor, on the other hand, could he have 
grounded any hope of impunity on the pro- 
bable issue of that trial.’’t 

‘* But, is the event of McNaughten’s trial 
what is commonly understood by an acquit- 
tal? Does it really confer impunity? or 
will the public at large so construe it? It 





t Dillon’s last letter to Mr. Goulburn, threatening 
to “send a ball through him,” is dated the 4th of 
March, the day of McNaughten’s acquittal; hence 
it is possible, though most unlikely, that the writer 
may have been aware of the termination of that 
inquiry. 
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is a sentence of perpetual incarceration, the 
very next degree of rigour to judgment of 
death. Few men in their senses would pre- 
fer it to instant execution. Of those who 
have been condemned to it, and are now 
enduring its lingering, hopeless, heart-sick- 
ening misery, is there one who would not, 


in his inmost soul, adopt the sentiment of 
Macbeth :— 


Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie, 
In restless ecstasy. 

I have seen and conversed with an acquit- 
ted culprit of this sort, over whose head fif- 
teen years have passed since he saw a green 
field. In a fit of rage and drunkenness he 
had murdered a near relative of his own,— 
approaching him unawares from behind, and 
discharging the contents of a blunderbuss 
through his body. ‘The crime was perpe- 
trated under circumstances precisely similar 
to those which marked the assassination of 
Mr. Drummond; and a jury, on much lighter 
grounds, pronounced the murderer to be in- 
sane. But whoso imagines that he thus 
escaped with impunity, or that the crime of 
assassination received an impetus from the 
supposed mildness of his lot, should look in 
upon the unhappy wretch as he paces to and 
fro within the bars of his prison, and then 
search the records of crime in that district, 
for a similar act of reckless atrocity. 

What fate more mournful, or more fearful, 
could be conceived than that of Hatfield, 
confined for nearly half a century within the 
walls of Bedlam? What example more sad- 
ly impressive, than the accounts we have 
lately seen in the papers, of Oxford even 
now turning pale as a sheet at the mention 
of his allotted destiny, and entreating that he 
might be placed for life under the strictest 
surveillance, so he might be permitted to 
return once more to the world? If these 
things were made generally known, as they 
should be, there would be no need of adding 
another red spot to what the late Mr. Wil- 
berforce called ‘* our bloody laws.”’ 

According to human judgment and the na- 
tural reaction of human feelings, in the shed- 
ding of blood there is full remission, not only 
for the criminal, but too often also for his 
crime. ‘The grave covers all things, even 
the hatred due to the blackest crimes. ‘The 
part of wisdom, therefore, would be, to let 
the criminal live, a memorial of the continued 
misery which the law entails upon the guilty. 
Cain, cast out from human intercourse, and 
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suffering the terrors of a troubled mind, found 
his ** punishment greater than he could bear ;”’ 
and those who witnessed it were more moved 
to abhor his crime, than if his carcass had 
been exposed, for an hour or two, swinging 
onatree. After that first shock, the specta- 
tors would have passed on, and soon forgot- 
ten what manner of man he was. Who is 
there that now calls to mind the crimes of 
Courvoisier, of Greenacre, or of Thurtell? 
What murderer, in thought, shudders at their 
fate ? 

Notwithstanding the eloquent homilies we 
so often hear from the Bench, proceeding 
from the threadworn text already alluded to, 
it will not be denied, at this time of day, that 
the punishment of death, as recognised by. 
the law of this realm, rests upon very differ- 
ent grounds. It is a mere question of expe- 
dieney; and if the practice cannot be main- 
tained by an appeal to its efficacy as an ex- 
ample, no administrator of human justice 
would dream of justifying himself to society, 
by texts of Scripture, for taking away the 
life of the most guilty of God's creatures. 
On that ground he might as well order an 
adulterer to be taken out beyond the walls of 
the city, and stoned to death by the multi- 
tude. Prove to me, then, that the hangman 
makes fewer murderers, and you silence me ; 
but failing in that, don’t think to knock out 
my brains with Zhe Pentateuch. 

Since the mitigation of the penal code, 
many crimes, of which death was the estab- 
lished and customary punishment, have be- 
come less frequent. Although the distresses 
of the people were never more severe, or 
more general, burglaries, robberies on the 
highway, and even theft—to all of which 
even honest minds have been prompted by 
want—are not so common as they were 
some twenty years ago. In Ireland, where 
the common people are in a starving condi- 
tion half the year, the two first-mentioned 
crimes are scarcely ever attempted. Even 
in the heart of ‘Tipperary, the outer door of 
any gentleman, who has not rendered him- 
self obnoxious to popular vengeance, by of- 
fending against the Agrarian code of Captain 
Rock, may be left open all through the night 
with perfect safety; and he may himself 
travel unattended, at any hour, through the 
wildest districts, without fear of losing his 
money. ‘These are very surprising facts, but 
their truth is notorious. 1 think Lord Glen- 
gall himself would not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge it. I have no theory to account for 
them; but it is evident, that our fathers of 
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the past generation were mistaken in their 
belief, that no species of property could be 
secure without the safeguard of the gibbet, 
and that a vast quantity of blood was shed 
by them-—legally shed, to be sure—in sup- 
port of that opinion. 

Not twenty years ago, I saw two young 
men hanged for pushing open a door, which 
had been purposely left unbarred to entrap 
them; a spade having been placed against it, 
in order to render just so much force neces- 
sary as would constitute the crime of bur- 
glary. They forced the door, certainly, with 
intent to commit a robbery, but were taken, 
re infecta, by a party of police, who lay in 
wait for them; and when they were placed 
on their trial, Lord Norbury, addressing the 
jury, significantly demanded—* Which of 
you, gentlemen, could sleep in your beds, if 
ruffians like these are suffered to go about 
the country with arms in their hands, to pil- 
lage, and, perhaps, to murder?”’ 

Those ‘wretches hung, that jurymen 
might sleep;”’ but it has been since discover- 
ed, that jurymen may sleep quite as serene- 
ly, nay, more so, though burglars are only 
transported. 

Horse-stealing was another of the crimes, 
of which we were to!d there would be no end, 
if the powerful sanction of the halter should 
be relaxed. Yet it is now a rare offence. 
For this, and the stealing and maiming of 
cattle and sheep, the gallows was an abso- 
lute decoy; and its officiating minister exer- 
cised a sort of irresistible fascination. 

But Forgery was long the twin-brother of 
Murder on that levelling platform; with this 
difference, that inferest could sometimes save 
a murderer, but never was suffered to prevail 
against the doom of a forger. ‘The pardon 
of a man convicted of that offence, or the 
commutation of his sentence to the most 
rigorous and severe form of secondary pun- 
ishment, would have been cried down as an 
act of national bankruptcy, which public cre- 
dit could not possibly survive. In such event, 
it was confidently surmised that every fellow 
who could write would have nothing to do 
but raise money in the name, and at the ex- 
pense, of an honester man; the banks would 
all be ruined; the merchants would be ob- 
liged to suspend payments ; and so universal 
a counterfeiting of powers of attorney was 
to ensue, that every widow and every orphan, 
through the length and breadth of the land, 
(who had * their little all’? invested in the 
funds,) were to be reduced inevitably to beg- 
gary. 
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This sort of talk kept the hinges of our 
Newgate balcony pretty limber for many a 
year; for there were innumerable forgeries 
and convictions took place at almost every 
Session. Nor in any instance, where the 
guilt of the party was clearly established, 
was the monster baffled of his prey. ‘The 
execution of Doctor Dodd had effectually 
‘shut the gates of merey on mankind.” 
George the ‘Third, who possessed that sort 
of firmness common to some men with a pig 
when it is bent upon pursuing the wrong 
way, treated all applications for the remis- 
sion of the extreme sentence, in cases of for- 
gery, as a direct imputation on his humanity. 
‘If I pardon this man, then Doctor Dodd 
was murdered,’’ was his answer. He was 
understood to have said the same thing with 
regard to Peltier, a French merchant, when 
applied to on behalf of Dr. Dodd; and so, 
because those two men might have been 
‘smurdered,”’ others must submit, without 
repining, to the same hard fate. 

Down to Fauntleroy, those various rea- 
sons, royal, political, and mercantile, kept the 
system of forgery alive and active. Rogues 
presuming on the humane feelings of those 
whom they designed to cheat, and on the 
general sympathy created by a punishment 
so disproportionate to the crime, were con- 
tent to run the risk of detection. Hundreds 
of them fell victims to their temerity; but 
hundreds escaped: and in the former cases 
the calamity was shared by the prosecutor 
with the victim; the indignation of society 
being diverted from the iniquitous law, which 
enacted such a savage retribution, to those 
who had recourse to it for protection or satis- 
faction. 

Thus, in the case, before slightly alluded 
to, of Lieutenant Bellamy, the prosecutor 
was an attorney, rising in practice, and like- 
ly, through his connexions, to advance rapid- 
ly to affluence; but the’ cruelty of the law, 
and of the executive administration, was 
visited upon him. Friends looked cold; cli- 
ents avoided him; and he became an obscure 
man, broken in spirit and broken in fortune. 
Yet he had not acted from vindictive motives, 
nor taken an unfair advantage; but the gene- 
ral pity for the poor culprit was turned into 
gall against his prosecutor. Had a_punish- 
ment short of death been awarded, this man 
would have been applauded by those who 
now condemned him, not for his own fault, 
but for that of the hideous criminal code of 
England. 

The blind and irrespective ruthlessness 
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with which this particular crime was attempt- 
ed to be hunted down, displays itself in a 
case which, unlike most instances where the 
crown had taken a delinquent in its toils, 
had a pleasing and somewhat ludicrous ter- 
mination. 

A simple countryman, who had acquired 
the dangerous accomplishments of reading 
and writing, having come into possession of 
a five-pound note, altered the five, in a rude 
manner, with the pen, to ten, and presented 
it, in that form, to be exchanged for cash, 
ata bank in Waterford. For this attempt, 
which, of course, did not succeed, he was 
tried and condemned to death; but the sim- 
plicity of the man was so apparent, that the 
jury strongly recommended him to the mercy 
of the crown; and the judge who presided 
supported the application with all his influ- 
ence. 

That Government, however, had a ‘* vow 
in heaven’’ against sparing one drop of blood 
which the tribunals had once devoted to the 
altars of the Papyrocracy. Several respites 
were granted at the earnest request of gen- 
tlemen whom it would not have been quite 
politic to disgust; but at last the sheriff 
received an official letter from the Castle, 
impressed with the black seal of destiny, to 
the following purport :— 


“ Dustin CasTLe. 

“Sin,—The Lord Lieutenant has been 
graciously pleased further to respite the exe- 
cution of the sentence of death upon Peter 
Walsh, condemned at the last assizes, until 
Saturday next, when you will proceed, with- 
out fail, to carry the sentence of the law into 
effect.— Y our obt. servt. 

‘*A. B., Under Secretary. 

“ To the High Sheriff, 

City of Waterford.” 

‘* Perhaps,” as the Rev. Mr. Scott would 
say, the Supreme Disposer of events did not 
approve of this sort of justice. At all events, 
he otherwise ordered the result. 

‘¢T will—will I?”’ said honest Tom Back- 
as, the slieriff, as he thrust the Under-secre- 
tary’s letter into his coat-pocket; “I will 
see thee hanged first.” And away he went 
to the city gaol to break the matter as gently 
as possible to Peter Walsh, whom he found 
endeavouring to soothe the torments ** hope 
deferred”’ with a pot of porter. 

“Peter,”’ said the sheriff, ‘have you 
made your sowl?”’ 

‘The Lord be between us and harm, 
your honour!” said Peter. “* Why would I 
think of the like?” 





‘«‘ Because you must be hanged on Satur- 
day morning, my poor fellow, without fail,” 

‘¢Ts it in airnest ye are?” said Peter, drop- 
ping the porter; “or maybe you're jokin. 
You wor always fond of your joke, Masther 
Tom, ha, ha, (here he tried to laugh;) but, 
by St. Peter, that’s not a pretty subject to 
joke about, (and he threw a fearful glance 
around the cell) in such an oogly place as 
this.” 

«Tis too true to put in a ballad, Peter. I 
have a letter from the Castle—devil burn it! 
—ordering me to see the job done without 
fail: so, send for Father Kenny, and make 
your peace, as well as you can.” 

Having thus delicately introduced the mat- 
ter to the party most nearly concerned, the 
worthy sheriff hastened to the gaoler, and, in 
terms of high indignation, communicated the 
substance of the Under-secretary’s letter to 
that officer. But the gaoler received it all 
as a matter of business, observing that he 
thought, all along, how it would end, and 
that they might as well have left the law 
take its coorse at first. 

‘¢ Humph !” thinks the sheriff to himself; 
‘“‘ there is not much sympathy to be looked 
for in this quarter: but we will try a strata- 
gem. Pray, Master Bolton,” he said aloud, 
‘‘ what are we to do for a hangman?” 

‘*‘ There is no such convaniency to be had 
in Waterford,” said the gaoler, drily. 

«« And how, if we can’t get one anywhere 
else 1” 

‘* Why, then, I suppose, the sheriff must 
do the business himself,” replied Bolton, rais- 
ing his finger and thumb to the butt of his 


left ear with an expressive jerk and shrug of 


his shoulders, and a clicking of the tongue 
against the palate, which is well understood 
in the language of pantomime. 

‘“‘ Very pleasant, indeed!” thought the she- 
riff. ** But, Bolton, my dear friend, you must 
assist me here.” 

‘“« Assist you!” said the droll ; ‘Lord love 
you, I never could tie a running-knot in my 
life.” 

‘Pooh! pooh! man,” said the sheriff, 
“don’t be ridiculous. [ mean you must help 
me to procure an executioner, Could not 
you now, like an honest fellow, take my gig 
and drive over to Clonmel. I’m sure they 
have a permanent hangman on that esta- 
blishment.” 

“ Ay, but I doubt he’s always engaged at 
home,” says the gaoler. 

“ Well, then, say Wexford; that’s but 
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forty miles off. You’d be back in three days; 


quite time enough, you know: and as you 
understand these things much better than | 
do, I shall take it as a great favour if you 
will transact this little matter for me.” 

*‘ Yes,” said Bolton, “ and bring the hang- 
man back in the gig beside me? How would 
Mrs. Backas like that, | wonder ?” 

‘No matter for her; I'll arrange all that. 
Only say you'll oblige me.” 

“« Willingly,” said Bolton, ‘on this condi- 
tion, that you remain here and act the gaoler 
during my absence; for it would never do to 
leave things, trusting to such drunken rascals 
as the turnkeys.” 

This was what Backas expected, and in- 
deed desired; so he was on the following 
morning invested with the keys, while the 
phlegmatic gaoler, rejoicing in any occasion 
of snuffing the fresh country air for a time, 
solutus curis, was trotting at the rate of ten 
miles an hour along the road to Wexford. 

Father-Kenny was closeted for a consider- 
able part of the day with the condemned pri- 
soner, whom he pronounced to be a true 
penitent; though he found it a little diffi ult at 
first to reconcile his mind to the justice of 
the law, which demanded the forfeit of a life 
for so trifling an act as that of drawing a pen 
across a flimsy bit of paper. A disaffected 
priest was that Father Kenny, or he never 
could have uttered such a remark. 

At midnight the prison lay in darkness. 
Only in the gaoler’s apartment, where re- 
clined the sheriff in his arm-chair, was a 
light suffered to glimmer; and that was care- 
fully hooded from external observation, The 
keys of the prison lay on a table before him, 
and the snoring of the turnkeys in an adja- 
cent room, satisfied him that he was alone 
in his glory. That, and the creaking of 
the drop outside the window, were the only 
sounds which broke the awful stillness of the 

rison. 

He took a dark lantern and proceeded on 
tiptoe along the passages leading to the con- 
demned cell. Several doors, trebly bolted 
and locked had to be opened in his progress: 
but he accomplished all without trepidation 
or noise. His heart smote him not in what 
he had undertaken. As he passed the dif- 
ferent cells, where the prisoners lay, he over- 
heard many a heavy sigh, through the gra- 
ting of their doors; many a miserable being 
also he heard writhing and moaning on his 
straw, “in restless ecstasy;” but the man 
doomed to die on the following Saturday, lay 
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fast asleep. So sound and undisturbed was 
his slumber, that he scarcely seemed to 
breathe. The waking horrors of the day had 
exhausted him, and a kind Providence in 
compensation for his previous agony, had 
steeped his senses in forgetfulness. 

The sheriff found some difficulty in arous- 
ing him; and when he had, in some degree, 
brought him to his recollection, the wretch 
thought that he had come to demand his 
body, to be disposed of according to law, and 
he fell into a violent fit of trembling. Honest 
Tom, however, who had anticipated this, was 
provided with a restorative which even Fa- 
ther Mathew would scarcely condemn in 
such a case—he gave poor Peter a drop out 
of the bottle, which had the double effect of 
stopping his mouth, and setting him firmly 
upon his legs. He then briefly explained to 
him that he must lose no time at his toilet, 
but throw on a cloak which had been pro- 
vided for the occasion, and quickly and si- 
lently follow him. In a few minutes he 
placed him at liberty, beyond the outer gate 
of the prison, and bade him God speed. 

A sentinel was passing on his beat, and 
the dismayed wretch shrunk back like a 
frightened bird to its cage; but just then the 
heavy drop-leaf of the gallows overhead 
grated harshly to the wind, and he rush- 
ed forward,—while Backas, fearful lest his 
agitation might betray him, cried aloud, 
“Good night, Doctor,—good night! and 
mind how you go down the hill. Fair and 
easy go far in a day.” 

At eight of the next morning, the High 
Sheriff was aroused from as deep and sweet 
a slumber, in the gaoler’s bed, as that from 
which he had roused the condemned sleeper, 
and told that the prisoner had escaped. He 
was fined five hundred pounds; but the world 
prospered with him, and he could spare it. 

Some years afterwards, when he related 
this incident, some one asked, What had be- 
come of the culprit, and whether he had ever 
had an opportunity of showing gratitude to 
his deliverer? 

‘“‘ He received a free pardon, through the 
Marquis (of Waterford,) from another ad- 


ministration,” said the worthy ex-Sheriff; 


“and many a warm benediction J received 


from his lips; but the only overt act of gra- 


titude I can remember, was his selling me a 
spavined horse for twenty pounds, which, be- 
tween two brothers, was not worth half the 
money. But if the same thing was to be 
done to-morrow, and at the same cost, I 
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would do it again. It is not for the thanks 
one is likely to receive from a rogue, that we 
should feel disposed to act a humane part; 

nor should his worthlessness make any dif- 
ference, if the thing itself is right. I despise 
a man who says,— Save a thief from the 
gallows, and he will pick your pocket.” Why, 
—let him pick it, the blackguard! if he must. 
He cannot rob me of the satisfaction I feel, 
when I recollect the night I sent Jerry Bol- 
ton on a fool’s errand to Wexford, and the 
nice tete-a-tete he had with a hangman by 
his side, all the way back. Jerry was right, 
however, about Mrs. B. Deuce a toe would 
she set in that gig any more; and [ had to 
part with it for next to nothing.” 

This is a long digression, almost apropos 
to nothing; our business being to show that 
the forgery trade has declined, since it ceased 
to be carried on in partnership with Jack 
Ketch as Indorsee. ‘To that fact, however, 
the Old Bailey Annals and the Circuit Re-! 
ports bear undeniable testimony. No person | 
now objects to appear against a man who has | 
perpetrated or attempted that description of | 
fraud; yet the number of prosecutions falls 
considerably short of those which took place, 
when two cases of forgery out of three, were 
allowed to escape with impunity, through the 
horror which men felt of imbruing their 
hands in blood. ‘The witnesses felt not the 
least compunction in bringing forward proofs 
against the Reverend Doctor Bailey, the 
other day; nor was any sensation of pity or 
terror excited in the public mind, when he 
received sentence of transportation for life. 
He deserved it; and it seemed to be the gene- 
ral opinion, that the safety of society required 
it. A la bonne heure, then; let the reverend 
preacher live out his whole allotted time, and 
learn, at the other side of the ocean, to con- 
nect the practice of good works with the doc- 
trines of religion, He will do no more hurt 
to his neighbour in this hemisphere; nor will 
the degraded and wretched condition, to 
which he has sunk himself, encourage any 
extravagant roué, lay or cleric, to tread in 
his footsteps, in the miserable confidence that 
he cannot be hanged. 

Two important facts have been now ascer- 
tained and verified by experience: every 
other denomination and variety of crime, for 
which the penalty of death was formerly ex- 
acted, has abated in frequency, and in atro- 
city, since the law has mitigated its rigour ; 
and the crime of Murder, which is still pun- 
ished with death, continues as frequent, and 
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is attended by the same savage and ferocious 
circumstances, as ever. ‘The terror of death 
does not operate in restraining men of fierce 
and vindictive passions, from slaking their 
burning hearts in blood, any more than it 
checked the audacity cf the highwayman or 
prevented the passing of forged bank-notes. 
Is not this enough to prove, that execu- 
tions for murder are no longer justifiable, on 
the only principle which could justify a re- 
sort to them by mortals? They have utterly 
failed, as an example, to deter those, who 
witness or read of them, from the commis- 
sion of the same crime. That they have in 
many instances “ put toys of desperation” in 
men’s heads, urging them to the perpetration 
of deeds which, under a less violent impulse, 
they never would have dreamt of, is a truth 
authenticated in many a well-known instance. 
But our case is made out, without this. If 
the brutal exhibition of a human body, writh- 
ing on a gallows, is proved to be without 
| effect in preventing the crime for which he 
| suffers, we have no right to outrage public 
decency, and shock every pure Christian 
feeling by exhibiting it. What then—it is 
demanded—would you make no distinction 
between the fate of the convicted murderer 
and the sheep-stealer, or the forger of bank- 


notes? Is it consistent with your notions of 


justice, that a crime so abhorrent to our na- 
ture, should be marked with no darker sign 
of public reprobation, than offences which are 
only greater in degree than those of the 
covetous man, the gambler, or of many a 
‘smart man” of business, such as not only 
Brother Jonathan, but sly Brother John him- 
self deems highly of? 

If I had a mind to retaliate upon those 
venerators of antiquity, I might say that the 
Law, in its practice as well as in its letter, 
for many a long year, recognized no such 
distinction as that which they are now such 
mighty sticklers for; and that those men, 
whose vigorous administration of justice it is 
so much their fashion to extol, were only 
beaten inch by inch from that horrid code, 
which levelled all distinctions, until they have 
but one scarlet remnant of it left to console 
them. But it is quite possible—without of- 
fending public morality by hiring one human 
butcher to destroy the life of another—to 
make a distinction in the punishment of wil- 
ful murder, which would mark the national 
abhorrence of such a crime, and render the 
guilty individual a terror, not to himselfalone, 
but to the whole community. 
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To this end, I would suggest that a mur- 
derer, upon conviction, should be immediate- 
ly cut off from all intercourse of friends and 
kindred. Whether his destination were a 
prison in his native land, or a penal colony 
abroad, he should be no more seen here. 
His removal should take place instantane- 
ously from the dock after trial, so as not to 
allow him the interchange of a parting word; 
or, if it were possible, of a parting glance 
with the spectators. It might be worth while 
even to call in the aid of machinery and 
stage-effect, to add to the horror of his dis- 
appearance—causing him to vanish like a 
spectre from the sight of men. And he 
should be conveyed away in secret and by 
night-journeys, to his final abode, where he 
should be effectually, and for ever divorced 
from all that is most dear to a parent, a hus- 
band, or a friend. 

The awe produced in the by-standers by 
that visible and sudden separation from the 
world, would surpass the terror of an execu- 
tion, without any of its revolting and demo- 
ralising effects. Something of the kind has 
been tried in Tipperary within the last year; 
when prisoners condemned, to be transported, 
were taken out of their cells at midnight,and 
sent away to a seaport, before any of the 
country people were aware of their intended 
removal. On the following market-day, 
when crowds of friends and sympathizers 
flocked into the town and found the prison 
empty, the spirit of defiance which had sum- 
moned them together, was changed into dis- 
may and grief. To have seen the absent 
culprits brought out and hanged, would not 
have daunted them at all; but the stillness 
and solitude of those untenanted walls struck 
terror into their hearts. ‘They looked and 
felt, as men contemplate the deep and tran- 
quil waters which have swallowed up human 
life, and refuse to throw the inanimate form 
upon the surface. © 

Many years ago, when the present First 
Lord of the Treasury was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, he described to the House of 
Commons, in very moving language, the fact 
of a poor woman having, with her children, 
thrown herself at his feet, imploring that her 
husband, who had been condemned and re- 
moved in that summary manner, might be 
brought back and hanged! Some of the 
senseless claqueurs who heard him laughed ; 
but the Right Hon. gentleman rebuked their 
stupid merriment, saying, that if they sup- 
posed such a strange application indicated 
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want of affection in the person who made it, 
they were much mistaken; for he had never 
seen grief or anguish more strongly depicted 
in the demeanour of any human being. This 
is a very remarkable testimony in favour of 
what is called Secondary Punishment. 

But would this be any diminution of seve- 
rity? would not many criminals, for them- 
selves as well as their friends, welcome death 
as far preferable ? 

I have not the least doubt that it would be 
generally so considered. Further, I will add, 
that if it were not likely to be so considered, 
there would be very little use in trying the 
experiment. But let it be recollected, that 
although it is not desirable to aggravate the 
sufferings of even the worst malefactors, it is 
not out of tenderness for actual murderers 
that these suggestions are offered. It is in 
mercy to those whose lives may be even now 
threatened, or in danger of assassination, and 
to whom the law, as it is enforced, is no pro- 
tection; nor is it in mercy to them only, but 
also to the reckless miscreant who meditates 
the blow, nothing awed or terrified by the 
course of punishment at present resorted to. 
Such a person would be much more forcibly 
and continually acted upon by the stern, im- 
passive, and immovable aspect of justice, 
presented in this form, than as we are accus- 
tomed to see her, rushing sword in hand into 
the arena, destroying her victim, and then 
relapsing into a state of apathy and repose. 


When a man of a sufficiently desperate - 


character to commit a murder has brought 
his mind to contemplate and resolve upon the 
deed, he will run chances for the final event, 
pretty much as the soldier in Horace calcu- 
lates the fortunes of a battle: 


Quid enim? concurritur; hore 
Momento cita mors venit aut victoria leta. 


He readily stakes his life against the hope of 
escape, or of a dropped link in the chain of 
evidence which may set him free; and even 
if he throws these calculations aside, and 
braces himself up for the worst, he plunges 
headlong down the steep with his victim, as 
an affair of ** an hour,” in which the satisfac- 
tion anticipated balances the pain. 

But let him see the convicted murderer di- 
vested in a twinkling of his ruffian heroism; 
sucked down as it were, into the earth from 
the presence of his kind for ever; borne away 
to a remote and inaccessible place, to drag 
out his lingering years in total ignorance of 
all things that happen in the world; denied 
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even the gloomy comfort of learning what is 
thought of himself, of his crime, of his sen- 
tence, or whether people think of him at all: 
Men who would face the gallows with a 
smile, would shrink in terror from such a 
living death. 

But the old dancing-master plucks my 
sleeve and asks—* What am I todo? Con- 
sider my window in Green Street. Is there 
to be no respect for vested rights ?” 

A serious question this, my masters: if the 
old fellow’s window is going to be put, like 
Old Sarum, into Schedule A, he must be at 
least exonerated from the special rent requir- 


ed of him. Indeed, it is a question of law, if 
he might not, even now, throw up the tene- 
ment, inasmuch as the contract was based 
originally on an immoral consideration. But 
at all events, the subject of compensation—I 
do not say to amateur dancing-masters, 
whose loss is but fantastical—but to the legal 
functionary who made an honest living by 
the practice, and who cannot well turn his 
hand to any other calling, as well as to the 
Rope-maker and furnishing [ronmonger of 
those finishing establishments, must receive 
due attention. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Epvucation, Sctencr, aND THE ArTs.—By a state- 
ment just laid upon the table of the House of Com- 
mons of the estimates for 1843-4 for the purposes of 
education, science, and art, it appears that there will 
be required for public education in Great Britain, 
50,000/.; ditto in Ireland, 50,000/.; schools of de- 
sign, 4411/.; professors at Oxford and Cambridge, 
2006/.; University of London, 51481.; Universities, 
&c., in Scotland 73801.; Roman Catholic College in 
Scotland, 8928/. [?]; Royal Irish Academy, 3001.; 
Royal Hibernian Academy, 300/.; Royal Dublin 
Society, 5600/.; Belfast Academical Socicty, 19501. ; 
British Museum establishment, &c., 32,576. ; ditto 
buildings, 37,485/.; ditto purchases, 52751.; Na- 
tional Gallery, purchase of pictures and expense of 
the Gallery, 16001.; Museum of Economic Geology, 
2008/.;: and Scientific Works and Experiments, 
40001.:—the total for the year 1843-4 is 210,9671. 
The total for 1841-2 was 212,5241.; and for 1842-3, 
210,8891. 


Tue Arriat Steam Carriace.—When it was an- 
nounced some time ago, by the ordinary monthly 
lists of patents granted, that Mr. Henson had invent- 
ed a machine capable of conveying despatches and 
passengers through the air, the general impression 
was that some moody and enthusiastic projector was 
about to exhibit the produce of his day dreams. 
Our readers may, therefore, be somewhat surprised 
to learn that this is in truth no visionary scheme, 
but a design of very scientific conception, carefully 
and perseveringly wrought out. It would perhaps 
be too much to affirm (what yet we cannot deny) 
that the machine in its present state will certainly 
succeed ; but the least which can be said is, that the 
inventor has most skilfully removed the ditliculties 
which have hitherto debarred us the possession of 
the long-coveted faculty of flight, and has made its 
eventual, perhaps early, attainment a matter of little 
less than certainty. This device would not have 
succeeded if the inventor had not effected an extra- 
ordinary reduction in the weight of his steam-en- 
gine. Our engineering readers will be somewhat 
surprised to learn that the engine of twenty horses’ 
power now in preparation for the aérial carriage 








weighs with its condenser and requisite water but 
600lb. To the united effect of these different 
branches 6f this important invention must we attri- 
bute our present prospect of making our paths in 
the air. The area of the sustaining surface will 
be, we understand, not less than 4500 square feet; 
the weight to be sustained, including the carriage 
and its total burden, is estimated at 3000lb. The 
load is said to be considerably less per square foot 
than that of many birds. It may assist the concep- 
tions of our non-mechanical readers, to add that 
the general appearance of the machine is that of a 
gigantic bird with stationary wings; that the me- 
chanical principles concerned in its support are 
strongly exemplified in the case of a kite; and that 
its progress is maintained by an application of power 
like that which propels a steam-boat. Jn the ope- 
rations of nature, particularly in the flight of birds, 
will be found many striking illustrations of the 
principles on which the inventor has proceeded.— 
Abridged from the Times. 


Marquis or Nortaampton’s Sorrre.—The se- 
cond soirée was held on Saturday last, and was alto- 
gether most brilliant. Royal personages, members 
of both houses, dignitaries of the Church, officers 
of the naval and militar services, and last, not 
least, the far-famed for scientific and literary at- 
tainments, in great numbers, were assembled. It 
was a most gratifying sight ; and one in which any 
being, with power to appreciate and candour to 
confess the benefits resulting from intellectual 
achievements, would rejoice. It seemed the Court 
of Intellect, and without the formalities of palatical 
ceremonies: the very presentations to social rank 
assumed the appearance of introduction of mind to 
mind. Prince Albert conversed with animation 
and affability, and took much interest in the seve- 
ral objects pointed out to him by his courteous host. 
The chief of these were the practical process of 
making tessera, &c. from powdered felspar and 
clay by pressure, and the impression of footsteps of 
gigantic birds in sandstone from New Zealand: a 
slab of about an inch thick split open disclosed not 
only the indent, but also the corresponding promi- 
nence in the layer subsequently deposited on the 
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then surface. There were also to attract and to 
amuse microscopical exhibition of the Ehrenberg 
animalcules, embossed and illuminated leather for 
book-covers, &c., daguerreotypes, &c., and refresh- 
ments on a liberal scale. 


Mr. E. Hauser’s Cartoons For THE NEW Basi Lt- 
ca NEAR BirmincHamM.— Edward Hauser, the painter, 
of Basle, has designed the cartoons intended to be 
painted in oil in the new Basilica erected by the 
celebrated architect Pugin, by desire of lord Shrews- 
bury, near Birmingham. The principal design is 
a Last Judgment. 

At the feet of the Saviour appear the seven 
angels, four of them blow trumpets, while the other 
three unfold rolls, on which words from Scripture 
are written. One of the blessed receives from an 
angel a crown of life, while another brandishes the 
rod of condemnation. ‘The newly-risen form beau- 
tiful groups, among these are the wise virgins, and 
a soul yet in the grave is holding the emblem of 
salvation. The designs are greatly admired; the 
artist has shown much talent in adapting them to 
the forms of the walls. 


FRANCE, 


The contest between M. Pierre Leroux and M. 
Cousin, lately engrossed a considerable share of at- 
tention in the Literary circles of Paris. The cir- 
cumstances out of which the misunderstanding has 
arisen appear to be these :—M. Jouffroy, the most 
distinguished disciple of the principles of M. Cou- 
sin, died some little time ago, leaving a number of 
manuscripts which he wished should be published 
after his decease. In his will he made the request 
that M. Cousin would superintend the publication 
of the manuscripts, taking care that they should be 
printed without alteration. It happened that among 
these manuscripts there was a series of confessions, 
after the manner of those of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
In these confessions M. Jouffroy declared that be 
fore he became a follower of the doctrines of M. 
Cousin he was a good Christian and a firm believer 
in immortality. A few years’ communication with 
M. Cousin had sufficed to plunge him into the dark- 
est depths of scepticism. A friend of M. Jouffroy, 
and one who shared his utmost confidence, had seen 
many fragments of the manuscripts during the life- 
time of the writer. This gentleman declared that 
the papers contained an indirect but absolute con- 
demnation of Cousin’s philosophy: that Jouffroy had 
been simply dazzled by the authority and talents of 
his master, whilst in his inward soul a voice whis- 
pered that he was merely rendering homage to the 
brilliant errors of human reason. Now it is said 
that M. Cousin, fearing the tendency of Jouffroy’s 
manuscripts, cancelled all those passages likely to 
injure his character, or that of his school of philo- 
sophy, and filled up the chasm by interpolations of 
his own. Against this treachery, M. Pierre Leroux 
vehemently protested when the said manuscripts 
first made their appearance in print. Cousin, on 
the other hand, denies having made the alterations 
with which he is charged. M. Leroux published 
a series of articles in the “ Revue Indépendante,” 
for the purpose of showing that M. Cousin, from 
motives of personal interest, had mutilated the ma- 
nuscripts entrusted to him. These charges were 
replied to in the columns of the “ Journal des Dé- 
bats” by Cousin. Such is the present state of the 
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affair, a more clear elucidation of which is anxious- 
ly looked for. 


One of the most interesting books of travels that 
have recently appeared is the ‘ Voyoge autour du 
Monde,” by Admiral du Petit Thouars. The nar- 
rative of this voyage exhibits in every page a charm 
of style in which nautical and scientific details of 
a practical and instructive kind are frequently defi- 
cient. It abounds with interesting facts, related in 
graceful and elegant language. Among the most 
novel and striking portions of the book are the 
chapters devoted to Chile and Peru, countries which 
are described by Admiral du Petit-Thouars from 
observations collected during a three years’ station 
on the shores of the Pacific. No previous traveller 
has given such pleasant pictures of socal life in those 
interesting and rapidly flourishing South American 
States. Female manners, costume, &c., are plea- 
santly sketched off by the observing man of the 
world, whose scrutinizing eye has evidently been 
well exercised in the salons of Paris. These vo- 
lumes, moreover, contain a fund of information 
highly useful to the geographer and the naturalist. 


The heads of the romantic schools in literature 
and music, MM. Victor Huga and Berlioz, have 
agreed to unite their talents in the production of a 
grand opera, for which the author of “ Notre Dame” 
will supply the text, and the composer of the 
“ Bleeding Nun” will furnish the music. A legend 
related in Victor Hugo’s work on the Rhine, is to 
be the subject of this new musical drama. 


On the first of January, the French Academy of 
Fine Arts elected three corresponding members to 
fill vacancies occasioned by recent deaths. Doni- 
zetti the composer, at present residing in Vienna, 
was elected in the room of the late M Mauduit ;— 
M. Kaulbach, the painter, residing in Munich, was 
chosen to succeed M. de Lasalle ;—and M. Jesi, the 
engraver of Florence, fills the place of the late M. 
de Bray. 

A history of the campaign of the Duke of Orleans 
in Algiers, is about to be printed under the sane- 
tion and superintendence of the widowed duchess. 
The work will appear under the name of Charles 
Nodier, but the principal portion of the text is from 
the pen of the Duke of Orleans himself. The book 
will be adorned with numerous plates and vignettes. 
The duchess destines it for distribution in the army 
of Algiers. 


M. Charles Dupin has been elected vice-president 
of the Academy of Science. 


Vicomte d’Arlincourt’s new work has just made 
its appearance. It is entitled the “ Polar Star,” 
and contains an account of the author's recent visits 
to the courts of Russia, Prussia, Saxony, Denmark, 
and Sweden. 

The Marquis de Custine’s work on Russia is 
shortly expected to appear. It is described by 
those who have read fragments of it, to be most 
violently hostile to Russia. Some very extraordi- 
nary circumstances are assigned as the cause of 
this tone of hostility. 


A subscription has been opened for erecting a 
monument to the memory of the eminent military 
surgeon Larrey, whose services were so important 
to the French army during the long wars of the 
republic and the empire. 
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The Academy of Moral and Political Science has 
elected Mr. McCulloch to be one of its foreign mem- 
bers, in the room of the late historian, M. Sismondi. 
The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres has 
completed its list of foreign correspondents by fill- 
ing up the appointments which became vacant dur- 
ing the course of last year. The newly-elected cor- 
respondents are M. Egene Borée for Persia, Mr. 
Thomas Wright for London, Herr Waschmuth for 
Leipsic, Signor Cavedoni for Modena, and M. de 
Witte for Antwerp. 


M. Vonhumbolt has, during the present winter, 
completed his great work on Upper Asia, which has 
been so impatiently looked for. It will shortly be 
published in Paris. The work is dedicated to the 
Emperor of Russia, who adopted every means of 
facilitating the labours of the great naturalist dur- 
ing his journey in Siberia in 1829. M. Von Hum- 
boldt has lately presented the last volume of the 
work to the French Academy of Science, and he 
has now left Paris for Berlin to present a complete 
copy to his sovereign the king of Prussia. 

Tue Homocrarn.— Mechanical Drawing.—M. 
Burnier, formerly a pupil of the Polytechnic School, 
has submitted for the examination of the Academy of 
Sciences an instrument for drawing in perspective 
from nature, which he calls “ The Homograph.” 
Nothing can be more simple than the composition 
ofthe homograph, and the facility of its application 
distinguishes it from all other instruments of the 
same kind. It can be used to produce drawings on 
any scale up to the natural size of the object. Should 
this account be fully realized by further experience, 
the invention is indeed a great one. 


Tue Painter Davip.—A petition has been pre- 
sented to the Minister of the Interior by M. David, 
of Angers, having for its object to remove the re- 
mains of the celebrated painter David from Brus- 
sels to Paris. 


CoLourrep Dacuerreotyre.—The painter Lechi, 
of Milan, who has discovered a mode of preserving 
the colour in copying pictures by the daguerreotype, 
is now here making copies of the best pictures of 
Rubens, Vandyke, &c. Many miniature copies of 
an oil picture are produced in one day. 


SPAIN. 


Arcuives Destroyep.—Archives, of great histo- 
rical importance, were unfortunately destroyed du- 
ring the bombardment of Barcelona, a few months 
ago. Among the most important of the documents 
were the charters and other acts of the first counts 
of Barcelona, some of them of as early date as the 
year 844. These curious papers related not merely 
to Catalonia, but also to the counties of Roussillon 
and Cerdagne, and were, moreover, the records of 
events connected with the history of the old Span- 
ish kingdoms of Aragon and Valencia, with Major- 
ca, Sardinia, Sicily, and Naples. Fifty volumes, 
containing original treaties negotiated by the Cortes 
from 1350 to 1702, were particularly curious and 
valuable. There have also been destroyed eight 
hundred and fifty-six original Pontifical bulls, from 
Benedict 1X. (1024) to Clement XI. (1709 ;) seven- 
teen thousand six hundred and forty manuscripts 
on papyrus, cotton-paper, and parchment; and co. 
pies of registers bearing dates from 1214 to 1803, 
including twenty-four reigns, and amounting in 


number to six thousand and seventy. The learned 
Capmany has, in his “ Historical Memoirs on Bar- 
celona,” declared the archives of the crown of Ara- 
gon to be the most remarkable in Europe, whether 
viewed with regard to their antiquity, their extent, 
or the various nations and kingdoms to which they 
directly related. 


BELGIUM. 


Some time ago the Belgium Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives passed a resolution for forming, as far as 
possible, a complete collection of the Belgic state 
papers, many of which are scattered about in dif- 
ferent parts of Holland and France. In furtherance 
of this design, M. Gachard was sent on an official 
mission to the Hague in October last. He obtain- 
ed leave to examine the Royal Library, which at 
present contains upwards of 2000 manuscript vo- 
lumes, of which many are of infinite value,—some 
by reason of the subjects they treat of, some for 
their rarity, others for the beauty of their calli- 
graphic execution, or for the fine miniatures and 
vignettes with which they are ornamented. Of 
these 2000 manuscripts, 400 at least relate to the 
history of Belgium, and for their acquisition pro- 
posals will be made to the Dutch government. The 
archives of the kingdom of Holland form a collec- 
tion distinct from the Royal Library of the Hague. 
Among these archives M. Gachard saw two diplo- 
mas of the date of the 11th century, supposed to be 
the oldest in existence, and formerly kept among 
the registers of the counts of Holland, 


The King of the Belgians has lately purchased 
a small collection of paintings from the eminent 
picture-dealer, M. Nieuvenhuys. Among the col- 
lection is Wilkie’s celebrated “ Whiskey Still.” 


DENMARK. 


Thorwaldsen, who spent the late Christmas ho- 
lidays with the poet Oehlenschlager at Nysoe, is 
now engaged on a new bas-relief, which he calls 
“ Christmas Joys in Heaven.” The beauty of this 
work has inspired Oehlenschlager to time his lyre 
in its praise. The indefatigable sculptor, old in 
years but young in spirit, has just completed three 
bas-reliefs for the pedestal of the statue of Frederick 
VI. The subjects are:—1. The foundation of re- 
presentative bodies in Denmark. 2. The extinc- 
tion of serfdom, and the abolition of the slave-trade. 
3. The protection of art. The group of the Three 
Graces, which by an unfortunate accident was 
thrown down on being landed from the frigate 
Thetis, and shattered into more than 200 fragments, 
is now fully restored. The bas-relief of Faith, Hope, 
and Love, which was injured on the same occasion, 
is likewise repaired. 


A valuable collection of bronze figures represent- 
ing Indian deities, the property of the late Major- 
general Anker, of Christiana, has been purchased 
by the King of Denmark for a large sum of money. 


On the 10th of February, the Royal Archeolo- 
gical Society of Copenhagen held its annual public 
sitting. The most interesting part of the business 
of the sitting consisted of the presentation and ex- 
planation of certain monuments recently discovered 
in America, which tend to confirm the opinion that 
that part of the world was known to Europeans 
long before the time of Columbus. It was stated 
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at the sitting of the Copenhagen Society, that the 
Brazilian government has taken measures for cou- 
tinuing diggings and searches in a part of Brazil 
where certain ruins recently discovered seem to 
indicate that a Scandinavian colony anciently ex- 
isted. This tract of country is situated in the south- 
ern part of the province of Bahia, on the left bank 
of the Braco-do-Cingora, and to the south of Sierra- 
do-Cincora. 


HOLLAND. 


A work on some early nautical discoveries of 
the Dutch is preparing for the press by Herr Van 
Siebold, author of the well known account of Japan. 
The materials for this new work have been found 
in some interesting manuscripts discovered by the 
author in the archives of the Dutch East India 
Company. These manuscripts, of which notices 
have been inserted in the Dutch papers, contain, it 
appears, detailed accounts of an important voyage 
made in 1639, under the direction of the East India 
Company. 


The Dutch Government has recently purchased 
some curiously painted windows belonging to an 
old house at Gorcum. The house, whence these 
windows have been removed to be deposited in a 
place of safety, is the same to which the celebrated 


Grotius was conveyed after his escape from the 
castle of Levestein. 


Petronilla Moens, a lady to whom the literature 
of Holland is indebted for many esteemed produc 
tions in prose and verse, died at Utrecht on the 4th 
of January, at the age of eighty. 


GERMANY. 


German Rartroaps.—The Allgemeine Zeitung 
publishes an account of the railway travelling in 
Germany in the year 1842, on the twenty-one rail- 
Ways now open in Germany. The number of per- 
sons who have travelled by railroad, ix toto, during 
that year, are 6,867,994. On some of the best 
known lines the numbers have been,—Cologne and 
Aix la Chapelle, 317,766; Dusseldorf and Elber- 
feld, 384,946 ; Leipzig and Dresden, 382,284; Leip- 
zig and Magdeburg, 544,621; Vienna and Glogg- 
nitz, 1,151,393; Berlin and Frankfort (in two 
months) 35,274; Mayence and Frankfort, 809,012. 
A railroad from Cologne to Bonn will, it is said, 
be completed this year: and one from Cologne to 
Berlin, through Dusseldorf, is in contemplation. 
The income of the German railroads, by passen- 
gers and freight, has been 14,967,349 florins. 


Butwer’s “ Nigut anp Morninc” DRAMATISED.— 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s romance of “ Night 
and Morning” has been adapted to the German 
stage by the popular dramatisite, Madame Birch 
Pfeifer, and was produced, after much preparation, 
on the Leipsic stage. ‘The piece being altogether 
too lengthy and disjointed, was indebted to the 
extraordinary popularity of the novelist, and the 
reputation of the adaptress, for the even partial and 
equivocal success which it met at the hands ofa 
very tolerant audience. 


RestrRicTION oF THE Press.— The “ Deutche 
Jahrbucher,” edited by Dr. Ruge, have been sup- 
pressed by the Saxon government. These “ Jahr- 
bucher,” originally founded by the celebrated He- 





gel, under the name of “ Hallische Jahrbucher,” 
on being forced to fly from Prussia in 1841, found 
an asylum in Saxony, where they have continued 
to be published up to the first of January of the 
present year, when they were formally suppressed, 
on the ground of their continued assaults on exist 
ing institutions. 


Sratue or Rossint.—The city has decided that 
the monument to Rossini shall be placed in the 
Liceo Filarmonico. It is to consist in a statue 
representing the genius of music crowning the bust 
of the celebrated composer. On the pedestal is the 
date of Rossini’s admission, as student of music, 
in the Liceo Filarmonico of Bologna, and that of 
his appointment, by the city, to be the perpetual 
director of that famed establishment. Near the 
base appears a winged child opening a book, where 
are inscribed the names of all Rossini’s works. 
The whole is to be executed in white marble, and 
the design and execution are both placed in the 
hands of Professor Barruzzi, of the Bologna Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts. 


Imitation oF Ancrent ArcnitTecture. — The 
King of Bavaria is about to put into execution 
the scheme he has long entertained of building, in 
the park adjoining his palace at Aschaffenburgh, a 
house on the plan of the houses of Pompeii. The 
architect Gartner is to superintend the erection of 
the building, which is to be in exact conformity 
with a design made at Pompeii in 1839, by Pro- 
fessor Zahn. ‘The model selected is the house of 
Castor and Pollux, one of the most admired in 
Pompeii. On the walls there are some beautiful 
paintings, one of which represents Achilles disco- 
vered by Ulysses among the daughters of Lyco- 
medes. On other parts of the walls appear groups 
of fauns and bacchanites, and on a blue back- 
ground are figures of Hippolytus, Phedra, Ceres, 
Venus, and Adonis. The house about to be efected 
at Aschaffenburgh will be furnished with marble 
statues, bronzes, paintings, altars, &c., and will in 
all respects be a complete representation of the 
domestic life of antiquity. 


PRUSSIA. 


The recent prohibition of the “ Leipziger Allge- 
meine Zeitung,” by the King of Prussia, and the 
banishment of the poet, George Herwegh, from the 
Prussian dominions, were for some weeks the en- 
grossing topics of interest throughout literary Ger- 
many. The publication above mentioned had for 
some time maintained a tone of systematic opposi- 
tion to the Prussian government, but a letter ad- 
dressed by Herwegh to the king, and inserted in 
the Leipzig Allgemeine Zeitung, brought matters 
to a crisis, and the result was the prohibition of the 
journal and the banishment of Herwegh. The poet 
quitted Berlin on the 29th of December. 


The interdiction of the Leipsic “ Allgemeine 
Zeitung,” has since been raised through the perso- 
nal solicitation of its proprietor, (Brockhaus, the 
bookseller,) who made a joarney to Berlin for that 
purpose. It was, however, required that the prin- 
cipal editor, Julius, should be dismissed. 


The printing of the works of Frederick the Great 
will be immediately commenced at Berlin; the ob- 
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stacles which have hitherto retarded the underta- 
king being now entirely removed. 


It is the king’s intention to form a gallery of the 
portraits of distinguished literary men and artists. 
The portrait of Professor Schelling is to be the first 
picture of the collection. 


Beruin.—The University Library of this capital 
now contains the highly valuable collection of San- 
scrit manuscripts purchased in London from the 
executors of the late Sir Robert Chambers, by order 
of his present majesty. This collection, the forma- 
tion of which is supposed to have cost its original 
collector no less than £20,000, has been, to the dis- 
grace of the country which suffers such collections 
to be withdrawn from it, obtained for the trifling 
sum of nine thousand thalers. Professor Hofer, 
of the Griefswald University, an eminent Sanscrit 
scholar, has been entrusted with the task of order- 
ing and cataloguing the manuscripts. 


RUSSIA, 


Prince Charles Bonaparte, the son of Prince Lu- 
cien, has lately been elected a member of the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Science. Prince Charles 
has distinguished himself in the study of natural 
history, a subject on which he has written several 
works. 

The Russian government has sent a commission 
to the East, in order to collect information with 
the view of ascertaining how far heat tends to de- 
stroy the germs of the plague. The means hereto- 
fore employed to annihilate the seeds of the disease, 
have been found effectual; but, in a certain degree, 
either injurious to health, or destructive to the ob- 
jects fumigated or steeped. The commission has 
been for some time at Constantinople, and has now 
proceeded to Alexandria. ‘The experiments hith- 
erto made are very favourable to disinfection by 
means of heat. 

Professor Koch, of Jena, is preparing to under- 
take a second journey to the Caucasus, in order to 
prosecute those scientific researches which, on a 
former occasion, were interrupted by his illness. 
In this second expedition he proposes to explore 
the level heights of Armenia. His route will be 
by the way of Constantinople to Trebizond. From 
the latter place he will proceed to trace the sources 
of the most important rivers of Western Asia, (for 
example, the western arm of the Euphrates, the 
Araxes and the Kur,) and to define their primary 
course. He will cross the centre of Great Arme- 
nia, and journeying along the banks of the Araxes, 
in the direction of the east, will seek to discover 
the source of the eastern arm of the Euphrates. 
The expedition will terminate with an excursion 
in the Caucasus. A number of young artists and 
men of science are engaged to accompany M. Koch 
on his journey. 


EGYPT. 


Dr. Lepsius is actively pursuing his interesting 
labours at the Pyramids. Of the progress of his 
researches, as far as they have hitherto advanced, 
he has given a circumstantial report in several let- 
ters, recently published officially by the Prussian 
government. ‘The following is an extract from one 
of the latest. It is dated from Gizeh, at the foot 
of the Pyramid of Cheops, Jan. 2d.—* What will 





you say when you learn that we have advanced 
no further than this. We arrived here on the 9th 
of November, and here we have passed the first day 
of the new year. But who can foretel the extent 
of the rich harvest we may reap on this earliest 
scene of the history of mankind? It is incredible 
how little this spot has been explored, though more 
visited than any other part of Egypt. But it is my 
task to gather the fruit, and I have no wish to 
dispute the claim to it with my learned predeces- 
sors. The best maps of this site, hitherto produced, 
represent two tombs, besides the Pyramids, having 
particular inscriptions and figures. Now we have 
drawn a minute topographical plan of the whole 
monumental plain, and on this plan there are mark- 
ed, independently of the Pyramids, 45 tombs, whose 
occupants I have ascertained by the inscriptions. 
There are altogether 82 tombs which, on account 
of their inscriptions or other peculiarities, demand 
particular attention. With the exception of about 
12 which belong to a later period, all these tombs 
were erected contemporaneously with, or soon after 
the building of the Great Pyramid, and consequently 
their dates throw an invaluable light on the study 
of human civilization in the most remote period of 
antiquity. ‘Their structure, respecting which I 
could speak only from supposition, in my work on 
Egyptian architecture, is now developed before my 
eyes; all the architectural parts are perfectly made 
out; and to my great satisfaction the suppositions I 
hazarded are fully confirmed. The sculptures in 
relief are surprisingly numerous, and represent 
whole figures, some the size of life, and others of 
various dimensions. Their style of execution is 
bold and decided, but evidently not restrained by the 
laws of proportion, which, at a later period, were 
implicitly observed. The paintings are on back- 

rounds of the finest chalk. They are numerous 
and beautiful beyond conception—as fresh and per- 
fect as if finished only yesterday. ‘The pictures and 
sculptures on the walls of the tombs represent, for 
the most part, scenes in the lives of the deceased 
persons, whose wealth in cattle, fish, boats, servants, 
&c., is ostentatiously displayed before the eye of 
the spectator. All this gives an insight into the 
details of private life among the ancient Egyptians. 
The scenes thus represented are explained by the 
inscriptions, which sometimes name the numerous 
members of the family of the deceased, together 
with all his titles and offices. By the help of these 
inscriptions, I think I could, without much diffi- 
culty, make a court calendar of the reign of King 
Cheops. The most splendid Mausoleums are those 
of the princes, who were either relations of the 
king, or persons holding high appointments in the 
royal service. These structures are situated in the 
proximity of the pyramids. In some instances I 
have traced the graves of father, son, grandson, and 
even great grandson,—all that now remain of the 
distinguished families which 5000 years ago form- 
ed the nobility of the land. The post of ‘Superin- 
tendent of the King’s Buildings’ must have been, 
in those days of colossal architecture, an appoint- 
ment of vast importance, and it was frequently 
given to princes of the blood-royal. One of the most 
magnificent tombs I have discovered here, (which, 
with many others, was completely buried beneath 
the sand,) is that of a prince of the house of Cheops, 
who held the office of chief superintendent of build- 
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ings. 
of the age, the Pyramid of Cheops, was executed 
under the direction of this personage. I now daily 
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It may be presumed the greatest building | employ fifty or sixty men in digging, and in other 


kinds of labour, and a large excavation has been 
made in front of the Great Sphinx.” 





OBITUARIES. 


Proressorn VERMIGLIOLI.—The Chevalier G. B. 
Vermiglioli, Professor of Archeology, is dead. He 
was an academician of the Fine Arts, and a mem- 
ber of almost all the literary and scientific societies 
of Italy, and of other countries. He published 
many works on antiquities and on the Fine Arts 
during his long and honoured life, and to him we 
owe the best and most complete “ Life of Pinturic- 
chio,” which we possess. Pinturicchio is one of 
the old masters, whose works most frequently pass 
for those of Raffaelle in his second manner. 


M. Perre—Paris.—M. Peyre, Knight of the 
Legion of Honour and of St. Wladimir, honorary 
member of the Council of “ Batimens Civils,” chief 
architect to the third division of works of the de- 
partment of the Seine, formerly Colonel in the Etat- 
Major of the National Guards of Paris, died in his 
74th year. 


Sir Joun Rosison, K.H. died on the 7th of March, 
at Edinburgh. He passed much of his early life 
in India; but for many years he had resided almost 
constantly in Edinburgh, where his energy in car- 
rying out projects which he considered to be of 
public utility, his zeal in making known merit 
amongst ingenious artificers and others—in intro. 
ducing improvements in the mechanical arts from 
abroad, and in carrying out his own elegant con. 
trivances, obtained for him a well-deserved reputa- 
tion. Sir John Robison was for many years the 
indefatigable Secretary of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh; and, from the foundation of the Society 
of Arts for Scotland, he was one of its most active 
members, and finally its President. He received 
the honour of knighthood from king William IV. 
His father was the late Professor Robison—a man 
still remembered with veneration by many persons 
now alive, and of whose talents and virtues Scot- 
land may justly be proud. 


C. Boutancer.—The Smyrna Journal of the 8th 
of October records the death, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, of M. Clement Boulanger, painter, and 
member of the Scientific Commission under the 
direction of M. Terier, sent from Paris to explore 
the ruins of Magnesia, on the Meander. The coin- 
mission were occupied, at the time of the death of 
M. Boulanger, in excavating a temple to Diana, 
destroyed, in ancient times, by an earthquake. 
Great labour in removing immense blocks of mar- 
ble was required, and part of the works were 
obliged to be conducted standing in water. The 
reward of these labours were some magnificent 
friezes entirely covered with sculpture; but M. 
Boulanger sunk under these great exertions, ag- 
gravated by the heat of the weather, causing in- 
flammation of the brain. He was buried in the 
Greek Church of Scala Nova. The funeral was 
attended by the foreign consuls and residents. 
The ships in the roads, the fort, and the consulate, 
lowered their flags. Achmet Bey, the governor, 








sent his carriage to Magnesia for the use of the 
sick man, but it came too late. 


Dr. Berrerman—Berlin.—On the 25th of Octo. 
ber, the Consistorial Councillor, Dr. Betterman, 
celebrated for the services he lent to archaiology, 
by his labours on the Abrassa Gems. He died at 
an advanced age. 


Dr. H. Hase—Dresden.—Dr. Henrich Hase, 
High Councillor and Inspector of the Royal Gal- 
lery of Antiquities, &c., died here on the 9th of 
November, aged 54. He had long delivered lec- 
tures, which were largely attended, in the Acade- 
my, on the history of Art in Greece and Rome. 
In 1839, he undertook a journey to Greece and 
Asia Minor, the fruits of which will be found, we 
trust, among his literary remains. He was attended 
to his resting-place by a numerous train of friends, 
pupils, and admirers, and laid beside his intimate 
triend Karl Foster. 

Dr. Frank, of Vienna, died at Como on the 18th 
of December. He was seventy-two years of age. 


Baron pe 1a Morre Foutke died at Berlin on 
the 23d of January. The Baron was thrice mar- 
ried, and has left a daughter and two sons. He 
enjoyed the cordial and intimate friendship of the 
present King of Prussia. 


Cari SEYDELMANN, the celebrator actor, died at 
Berlin on the 17th of March, after a lingering ill- 
ness. In him the German stage has lost one of 
the most distinguished performers of the present 
day. 

M. Freperic ApELuNG.—The death of M. Fre- 
derick Adelung, Director of the Asiatic Academy 
at St. Petersburgh, has been recently announced. 
He was the author of several grammars and dic- 
tionaries of the Oriental languages. ‘Though settled 
in St. Petersburgh, he was a Prussian, and was 
born at Stettin in 1768. M. Adelung was the son 
of the great linguist of the same name—the au- 
thor of the celebrated German dictionary, and of 
the work entitled “ Mithridates.”” The latter was 
written by order of the Empress Catherine. 

KazarineE.—Intelligence has been received at 
Odessa from Nicolaieff, announcing the death of 
the Councillor of State, Kazarine, a member of 
several learned societies. In him science has lost a 
zealous propagator. M. Kazarine was honoured 
with the friendship of the Emperor Alexander, and 
it was chiefly through his influence that a Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction was created in Russia. 
He may be said to have founded the University of 
Kahrkoff; for in the year 1806, he induced the 
nobles of that government to subscribe 600,000 sil- 
ver rubles towards its establishment. A great part 
of his life was devoted to chemical experiments, 
and he made several valuable discoveries. He was 
engaged in chemical operations in the Crimea at 
the time of his death. He was seventy-two years 
of age. 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Geschichte des Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts 
und des Neunzehnien bis zum Sturz des 
franzésischen Kaiserreichs, mit beson- 
derer Riicksicht auf geistliche Bildung. 
Von F.C. Scurosser, Geheimenrath und 
Professor der Geschichte zu Heidelberg. 
(History of the Eighteenth Century, and 
of the Nineteenth to the fall of the French 
Empire, with especial regard to intellectual 
Cultivation.) Heidelberg. 1836—1843. 


In the work before us Professor Schlosser 
has enlarged and remodelled his summary of 
the same history published in 1823. ‘Three 
thick and closely-printed volumes have al- 
ready appeared, in which the history of Eu- 
rope is brought down to the latter part of the 
American war, and the account of the litera- 
ture of the time to the era of Herder, Wie- 
land, Diderot, and D’Alembert. An addition 
to the third volume, including the literary 
history of France and Germany, down to the 
period immediately preceding the Revolu- 
tion, has been announced, but has not yet 
(February, 1843) been received in England. 
From the year 1789 to the destruction of the 
empire, it is the intention of the author to 
confine himself principally to political occur- 
rences. In the portion of the work which is 
already completed, he has devoted about a 
third part of his space to the history of the 
intellectual and literary condition of the time, 
deriving his materials, as he informs us, from 
lectures which he has for many years deliver- 
ed on the subject, and consequently adopting 
a style more diffuse and familiar than that 
which characterizes his political narrative. 

Even as a lucid and connected summary 
of the internal changes and the mutual rela- 
tions of the states of Europe during the last 
century, Professor Schlosser’s work supplies 
an important deficiency in historical Jitera- 
ture. Extending as it does, not only to the 
Western States which occupied by hereditary 
right the foreground of history, but also to 
the new elements of the European system, 
Prussia and Russia, and even to the two 
Scandinavian kingdoms, which offered room 
for the by-play of faction and diplomacy, it 
was impossible that it should enter into mi- 
nute details, or supersede the necessity of a 
fuller account of every particular country and 
period. Yet the ordinary reader will find 
in it a sufficient storehouse of facts, and the 
historical student will recognize the value of 
a continuous and comprehensive narrative, 
Vou. LV.—June, 1843. 10 


in which the materials which he has collected 
may find their proper place. ‘The dullest 
annals are welcome, when they bring into a 
reasonable compass the successive and con- 
temporaneous events of which it is necessary 
to have a general knowledge, before we can 
understand the details of any limited portion 
of them. It is fortunate that in the present 
instance, this external and positive value 
tends to secure the reception of a work which 
possesses merits of a higher and more pe- 
culiar order. 

We are by no means anxious to determine 
the comparative rank to which Schlosser 
may be entitled as a writer; but we have no 
hesitation in determining the class to which 
he belongs. He is not one of the dry re- 
tailers of facts who report events as they 
have learned them, according to the order of 
time, and in the tone of contemporary narra- 
tives or documents: who discuss with obso- 
lete interest an intrigue of Mazarin or Conde, 
or lament with Smollet that in a certain year 
the king’s proclamation against vice and im- 
morality failed to check the prevaient cor- 
ruption of manners. Still less is he one of 
the far less useful essayists, who take a por- 
tion of history for the text of their discourses 
on morals and politics. Nor, although he 
possesses the learning and industry which be- 
comes a German professor, is he a mere col- 
lector of the materials of history. As distin- 
guished from all these classes he is fully en- 
| titled to the title of a historian. He writes 
‘evidently from a full mind, in which his 
'knowledge has arrayed itself, and every 
|portion of it found its proper place, inde- 
pendently of any purpose of communicating 
lit to the world. He makes no parade of 
authorities, and enters into few controversies 
_as to matters of fact, but plainly tells his story 
like a man who knows it, and who, there- 
fore, attaches a meaning to every event as it 
‘explains what is past, or bears on what is to 
‘come. He tells every thing as far as the 
compass of his plan admits of it, but he does 
not dwell upon every event in proportion to 
its apparent material magnitude. He dis- 
misses the battle of Fontenoy in half a page, 
because it led to little, and proved nothing 
except that the superiority of the Marshal de 
Saxe over the Duke of Cumberland was even 
greater than that of the English infantry over 
the French. But when a personal intrigue 
or a diplomatic conspiracy throws light on the 
state of national morality, or on the relations 
between governments and their subjects, he 
does not hesitate to illustrate it from any 
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source, however homely or intrinsically 
worthless. That his estimate of the relative 
importance of events is always accurate, we 
will not undertake to assert. In the case of 
England, where we feel ourselves most com- 
petent to form an opinion, we believe he is 
not unfrequently mistaken; but we are con- 
vinced that he is uniformly conscientious in 
dealing with facts, neither by a moral nor a 
theoretical standard, but according to their 
historical value, measured by their actual 
results. ‘The so-called religious writer, who 
represents Providence as employed in the con- 
struction of edifying parables for the instruc- 
tion of idlers; the philosophizing politician, 
who is ever on the watch for some illustration 
of the wisdom of conservatism, or of the irre- 
sistible march of democracy ; and the moralist 
who inquires whether actions are good or bad, 
and not whether their results are great or 
small all equally mistake the true function of 
history. Schlosser deals little in the abstract 
terms, which are the pest of German litera- 
ture, and which sometimes threaten to over- 
spread our own. He is at least free from 
the weakness of grave generalizations. He 
knows that the French Revolution was the 
result of many principles and laws of human 
nature, which can be fully represented in no 
other form than that in which they actually 
developed themselves, in the previous history 
of Europe, and more especially of France. 
The strictly historical character of the 
work is nowhere more conspicuous than in 
that portion of it which is devoted to litera- 
ture. A history of books is almost always 
tedious, because the account of the opinions 
of men has less interest than the narrative of 
their actions; but the influence of literature 
upon life was so peculiarly great during the 
eighteenth century, that a merely political 
history must recognise its importance, even 
at the risk of degenerating into literary criti- 
cism. It was necessary to inquire whether 
books were good or bad, before the results 
which they produced could be understood. 
It is Schlosser’s merit to have conducted the 
inquiry with a view to the effect which they 
had, and not to that which they deserved. 
That Voltaire was not a great writer is a not 
uncommon paradox ; but it would be utterly 
absurd to deny that he was a principal agent 
in the great changes of opinion which he 
lived to witness, and the chief representative 
of the doctrines which were held in his time 
by the higher classes throughout Europe. 
The account of the English latitudinarians 
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may not be interesting in itself; the criti- 





cisms on the German writers before Lessing 
have a most unattractive subject; but in these 
cases, and in every other, the literature of 
each time and country was the exponent of 
an existing state of things, and a cause of 
future changes. Even the sects which form- 
ed themselves around the greater writers 
became identified with political parties. In 
a succeeding generation, when Robespierre 
had crushed the atheist party, he execrated 
Voltaire as the teacher of Hebert and Chau- 
mette, and attributed to Rousseau the honour 
of his own religious zeal. 

A foreigner is seldom a competent judge 
of the style and language of an author. It 
appears to us that Schlosser expresses him- 
self with clearness and vigour, but that his 
language is frequently harsh and unfamiliar ; 
like that of a writer who takes the readiest 
word to express his meaning, without regard 
to the technical or homely associations which 
may accompany it. ‘The sentences and pa- 
ragraphs are sometimes ill balanced, the con- 
clusions not bearing out the expectations of 
the beginning, as when a short anecdote is 
introduced by a long preamble. ‘These ob- 
jections, however, are trifling when the work 
as a whole presents a unity and harmony 
which can only result from the definite com- 
pleteness of the historian’s view, and the 
grave earnestness of his purpose. His object 
is to teach not this conclusion or that, but 
the whole complex lesson which is to be 
learned from modern history ; and he appeals 
with calmness and dignity to the motives 
which have influenced him in his task, Ad- 
vanced in age, with little taste for general 
society, and removed from all objects of per- 
sonal ambition, he declares, what few of his 
readers will disbelieve, that it was only from 
an overwhelming sense of duty that he un- 
dertook this laborious work. He certainly 
could not hope to please any party, for he is 
reserved in his praise, while his censures are 
severe, and almost universally applied. He 
is opposed to the ecclesiastical and conser- 
vative reaction on the continent, but by no 
means favourable to the contrary spirit'which 
produced it. His purpose is only to do the 
work for which he finds himself qualified in 
his character as a historian. What belongs 
in his opinion to the oflice of historian may 
be collected from his eulogistic criticism on 
Hume, to whom he assigns a place to which 
we doubt his right, notwithstanding the au- 
thority of Gibbon. 

But if Hume’s neglect to enter into the 
spirit of the times which he describes, seems 
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to us in many cases to destroy the value of 
his history, at present it is more necessary 
to guard against the opposite error. Any 
book, written by any man, from any point 
of view, except that which belongs to his 
own time and his individual character, is 
utterly worthless, except as an exercise of 
ingenuity: such as Swift’s imitations of old 
ballads, or Washington Irving’s ‘* Chronicle 
of the Conquest of Grenada.”” The spirit 
of the age which he describes must be 
known, but not shared by the historian. 
Schlosser’s censures are severe and tolerably 
general; but we believe that he distributes 
them with reference to the standards and op- 
portunities possessed by the men whom he 
criticises. His judgment of political and his- 
torical results belongs to this generation and 
to himself. ‘The history of the Eighteenth 
Century derives its unity on one side, from 
this serious and unaffected earnestness; but 
it has also an almost dramatic unity in itself. 
For ninety years, nothing of weight was 
done or said in Europe, which did not ad- 
vance or delay, or cause or modify, the 
French revolution. ‘To us, who have the 
results before us, no portion of history ap- 
pears more pregnant with meaning; but with- 
out the clue of experience, the separate sec- 
tions of it would appear little more than 
random illustrations of the vanity of human 
intentions. Scarcely any war, or treaty, or 
scheme of policy during the century, had, 
even when successful, the effect which its 
authors designed. Again and again, all con- 
flicting powers were set in motion by diplo- 
macy or violence; and after a time, Europe 
always settled down into a system, which 
seemed independent of the previous schemes 
of statesmen. Measures were justified be- 
forehand, because they were to produce one 
set of results; and boasted of, because their 
effects had been altogether opposite. ‘The 
aspect of Europe might be compared to the 
later Gothic buildings, in which one set of 
arches, mechanically adapted to the support 
of the weight above them, appeared on the 
outside, while the roof was really supported 
by an entirely different row, concealed with- 
in the walls. 

Thus the legacy which was left by Wil- 
liam to Marlborough, as the fruit of the wis- 
dom and valour of his whole life—the con- 
federacy of England with Holland and Aus- 
tria—in the war of the Spanish succession, 
had for its purpose the humiliation of France, 
by the expulsion of the Bourbons from the 
throne of Spain. ‘The undivided possession 





of the monarchy of Philip II. was guaran- 
teed to the Archduke Charles; the Emperor 
claimed nothing for himself; the Duke ot 
Savoy was the ally of Louis XIV., and the 
father-in-law of Philip V. In twelve years, 
the genius of Marlborough and Eugene, 
backed by the power of England, had anni- 
hilated all the resources of France; the Aus- 
trian claimant had twice entered Madrid, and 
Louis had consented to join the allies in the 
expulsion of his grandson from Spain. It 
only remained for England to dictate the 
terms of peace which should determine the 
future settlement of Europe. But the inter- 
ests of all parties had changed. ‘The titular 
King of Spain had become Emperor, and 
the reunion of the dominions of Charles V. 
would have been more dangerous than the 
power of France. ‘Thus the provisions of 
the treaty of Utrecht offer a singular contrast 
to the terms of the original alliance. Eng- 
land received Acadia from France; Gibral- 
tar, Minorca, and the ratification of the As- 
siento contract, from Spain; Austria gained 
the Spanish Netherlands, Naples, and Sar- 
dinia; the Duke of Savoy’s desertion of his 
ally was rewarded by Sicily, and the title of 
King; Holland alone obtained in the barrier 
fortresses, the object for which she had pro- 
fessedly engaged in the war; while Louis, 
defeated in every quarter, but suecessful in 
the scheme which had been the sole cause of 
the war, saw his family established in Spain 
and the Indies on an undisputed throne. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of 
the same apparent incoherence in the poli- 
tical changes of this century. Alberoni’s 
attack on the Italian possessions of Austria, 
in 1718, gave Sicily to the Emperor in ex- 
change for Sardinia; and the participation 
of Austria in the intrigues of Russia against 
Stanislaus of Poland in 1733, provoked 
Henry to interfere in support of the father- 
in-law of Louis XV., procured to France the 
acquisition of Lorraine, and established a 
branch of the Spanish Bourbons on the throne 
of Naples and Sicily. Nor will the fact be 
forgotten, of which the Duke de Broglie has 
so seasonably reminded his countrymen, 
that the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle contained 
no provision against the collisions of English 
merchantmen and Spanish cruisers, which, 
by the clamour which they occasioned in 
England, had forced Walpole into the war 
of 1739. 

But, although a fortunate alliance, or the 
possession of an able general, might deter- 
mine the immediate event of a war, it be- 
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came sufficiently apparent, in course of time, 
that folly and misgovernment were produc- 


ing their usual results. ‘The cumbrous weak- 


ness of the constitution of the empire, legal- 
ly crippled as it had been by the treaty of 
Westphalia, deprived Germany, as a nation, 
of all respectability and influence; and left 
her princes at liberty to waste their revenues 
ina mimicry of the pompous magnificence 
of the old French court, or to recruit their 
treasures by kidnapping their subjects, and 
selling them, to fight the battles of France 
and England. Spain, governed during three 
generations of hy pochondriac, or idiot kings, 
by women and Jesuits, and for years by an 
Italian opera-singer, sank lower and lower 
in the European system. France, notwith- 
standing the showy successes of the war of 
the Austrian succession, and the discredita- 
ble revenge on England, which she took on 
occasion of the American revolt, had fallen 
into the inextricable confusion of finance, 
which finally overthrew the monarchy, and 
which had earlier diminished its power and 
external influence. Austria alone, unchanged 
in her system, seemed neither to advance or 
recede: but her comparative weight in the 
European system was diminished by the 
rise of the three great powers, which, differ- 
ing widely from one another in the princi- 
ples of their strength, contrasted equally in 
their vigour and prosperity with the worn- 
out systems of the ancient monarchies. Of 
these England, alone, had a hereditary claim 
to the rank of a great power; but it was not 
till the eighteenth century, that she attained 
her present position in Europe. During 
that period there were many incapable ad- 
ministrations, and scarcely one which had a 
consistent and vigorous system of policy. 
But England was at least exempt from the 
government of mistresses and confessors; 
and, with the freedom which the revolution 
had secured, and the characteristic energy of 
the people, it would have been impossible to 
prevent the constant increase of her wealth 
and strength, even when the national re- 
sources were most misapplied. Between 
the accession of Anne and the American war, 
the English empire was increased by the 
acquisition of Gibraltar; of Dominica, Gre- 
nada, and other islands in the West Indies; 
by the vast regions which constitute our pre- 
sent possessions in North America; and by 
the greater part of our present dominions in 
India. At home, the population and revenue 
had increased in, at least, a corresponding 
degree ; but the most remarkable, though the 





least valuable, result of English progress, 
was the influence which it had produced on 
the mind of foreign nations. Even while 
the petty states of Germany were still look- 
ing up with admiration to France, the French 
entertained an overstrained admiration for 
England; and, at the end of the seven years’ 
war, the political pre-eminence of England 
was as fully admitted in Europe, as that of 
Louis XIV. had been, after the treaty of 
Nimeguen. 

The greatness of Prussia is universally 
admitted to have been the work of Frederick 
II. He made the same discovery which 
Wallenstein had anticipated a century be- 
fore, that a large army will maintain itself. 
He began by acting on the principle of self- 
ish aggrandizement, which, in theory, was 
universally supported by the leaders of pub- 
lic opinion—the fashionable philosophers of 
France. Acting always for himself, with 
genius, courage, and economy, he had every 
chance in his favour, when he contended 
with the frivolous and intriguing cabinets of 
France and Germany. By degrees, and 
almost against his will, he became identified 
with a great cause. An ostentatious infidel, 
and an unbending despot, he was, neverthe- 
less, justly regarded as the champion of Pro- 
testanism and liberty. His strength, indeed, 
at the end, as at the beginning, lay in his 
army; but, as the protector of the weaker 
German states, as the hero of liberalism and 
philosophy, and, above all, from his great 
personal ascendancy, he held in his hands 
no small portion of the balance of power. 

The strength of Russia rested on a firmer 
basis. ‘he materials of her greatness already 
existed before Peter the Great gave them a 
new form, and brought them to bear on Eu- 
ropean policy. ‘The possession of the vast 
regions, which form by their mere extent an 
impregnable fortress ; and the absolute con- 
trol of a population, which, as yet, cannot 
be affected by the interests which divide par- 
ties in civilized states; conferred on the 
Czars a power, which they must sooner or 
later have discovered, and been tempted to 
use. From the time when Peter joined with 
Frederick LV. of Denmark, and Augustus II. 
of Poland, in the attempt to profit by the 
youth of Charles XIJ., down to the partition 
of Poland, and again to the treaty of Tilsit, 
the foreign policy of Russia has varied little 
in the choice of its means, and seldom been 
checked in the progress of aggrandizement. 
To Peter, indeed, war was itself an object. 
He cared nothing for men, but he wanted an 
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army. It was little to him that thousands of 
his rude vassals fell in Pomerania or the Uk- 
raine. He was sure that a per centage of 
them would return as skilful and disciplined 
veterans. But he also cultivated those peace- 
ful acts of diplomacy, which have ever since 
distinguished his successors, whether the 
government was administered by weak and 
abandoned women, or by foreign adventurers, 
or by indigenous despots. When Sweden 
was paralyzed by an oligarchy, Russia inter- 
fered to maintain the usurpation of the no- 
bles, against the ancient rights of the crown; 
because it was necessary that a corrupt and 
imbecile government should be supported in 
Stockholm, that Finland might be occupied 
by a vassal power till the time was ripe for 
the open acquisition of so convenient a pro- 
vince. In Poland, when the aristocracy 
awoke toa sense of the national danger, Rus- 
sia opposed them in the name of the king; 
when the nation was bent on regenerating 
itself, Russia guaranteed the old anarchical 
constitution. Safe from the contagion of 
liberal principles for its subjects, the court of 
Petersburg could adopt any doctrines with 
equal safety. During the reign of Cathe- 
rine II. even the public opinion of Europe 
came in aid of the material resources of Rus- 
sia. ‘The murder of her husband, the aban- 
doned profligacy of her life, the deliberate 
wickedness of her foreign pdlicy, in no way 
interfered with her reputation and popularity 
abroad; and at the very time of the partition 
of Poland, the sentimental reformers of Paris 
were bandying compliments with the Em- 
press. It is natural to attribute success to 
forethought, and to suppose that the constant 
and prosperous use of fraud and force for 
more than a century, is the result of a deep 
and uniform policy. Nor can it be doubted 
that the traditions of the empire must have 
had considerable influence on successive ad- 
ministrations. But the very uniformity and 
consistency of the conduct of Russia points 
to causes more steady than any political sys- 
tem. ‘The possession of irresponsible power, 
facility in attacking with safety from attack, 
the opportunity of profiting by the divisions 
arising from political opinions, while the 
population at home is exempt from contro- 
versies, are sufficient causes to account for 
the pursuit of an unprincipled and aggressive 
career. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, it was a peculiar advantage to stand 
apart from the revolution of opinion, which 
was working in the rest of Europe. 

The supremacy of the five great powers 
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over the administration of international af- 
fairs, is perhaps the most important exter- 
nal results of the wars and treaties of the last 
century. The system has survived the Re- 
volution and the Empire with little change; 
and although it may be premature to form a 
judgment of its eventual tendency, it seems 
hitherto to have had a beneficial influence in 
preserving peace. But a deeper interest be- 
longs to the history of opinion, and to the 
series of silent changes which prepared the 
great explosion of 1789. ‘The reaction of 
feeling since the Revolution, has produced 
an unduly unfavourable estimate of the gene- 
ral character of the eighteenth century. No 
doubt it was remarkable for open profligacy 
in public and private; its ruling philosophy 
was shallow and vicious; public affairs were 
conducted with avowed and exclusive regard 
to individual interests; religion sank into 
general disrepute; and many wholesome pre- 
judices of former times passed away for ever. 
Yet, notwithstanding these various draw- 
backs, it appears to us that the eighteenth 
century was far in advance of the seven- 
teenth, and that it witnessed a steady progress 
from its commencement till the breaking out 
of the troubles in which it closed. A great 
part of the seeming increase of vice was, in 
fact, an awakening consciousness of good 
and evil. Men began to be more and more 
aware of their principles, and to feel the 
inconsistency of their practice with their lan- 
guage. As they had professed Christian mo- 
rality, and practised no morality whatever, 
it would no doubt have been better to seek 
consistency by a change of conduct. ‘The 
Regent Duke of Orleans and the Cardinal 
Dubois might, with great advantage, have 
become honest in pecuniary transactions ; 
and by precept and example, have encoura- 
ged among the French nobility, sobriety and 
decorum, and respect for conjugal fidelity. 
But as the courts and aristocracy of Europe 
did not become virtuous, perhaps it was not 
without some advantage that they were pro- 
fessedly vicious. It is a proof rather of 
weakness than of a lingering regard for prin- 
ciple, to retain the name of religion when 
the substance is gone. Louis XV., with his 
masses.and mistresses, was as bad a man as 
the regent, and far more deserving of con- 
tempt. Fora time the French aristocracy, 


followed by all the nobility of Europe, 
avowed their profligate selfishness openly; 
while their friends the philosophers provided 
them with a suitable code of ethics, deduced 
from actual observation of life. Theory and 
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practice were brought into unprecedented 
harmony ; and the perverse earnestness which 
the process implied, was the first step to- 
wards reforming both. Men easily acquiesce 
in the neglect of a good doctrine, but they 
will not long be satisfied with professed cor- 
ruption. Moreover, a spirit of inquiry must 
in the end be favourable to truth. Voltaire 
and his disciples were fatal enemies to hypo- 
crisy ; and were not devoid of that species 
of honesty, which consists in the sincere 
avowal of opinions which lie on the surface. 
They were not so conscientious as to think 
deeply, but they were frank enough to say 
what they thought. It was their worldliness 
and frivolity which called forth the indignant 
eloquence of Rousseau against the heartless 
licentiousness of the age: but they were 
really working to the same end. ‘They 
taught the great to despise the traditional 
faith of the people in established institutions ; 
and it was but another step to the contempt 
of their own privileges. ‘The same process 
was going on in actual life. ‘The conduct 
of kings, such as Augustus II. of Poland, 

and of nobles like the Marshal de Richelieu, 
amounted to a renunciation of the sacredness 
of ancient rights, and an admission that 
power must henceforth be maintained by 
force, or find some new basis to rest upon. 
Accordingly a better generation succeeded. 
Men, like ‘Turgot and Lafayette sought to 
realize the visions of philanthropy in which 
they had been led to seek for the principles 
of a new morality. ‘The well-meaning dul- 
ness of Louis XVI., or even the misdirected 
energy of Joseph II., belonged to a sounder 
period than that which followed the reign of 
Louis XIV. And if such an improvement 
took place, we cannot but look for its cause 
in the comparative earnestness and sincerity 
which had accompanied the immorality of 
the age. Not evil, but the good which is 
mixed up with evil, produces regeneration— 
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‘« For the unholy deed has doubtless a nu- 
merous offspring, but after its own kind.” 


Yet in reading the history of the age of 
Louis XV., it will be difficult for any one to 
trace this element of good, who has not ob- 
served in ordinary life, how often the open 
defiance of some generally admitted and gen- 
erally neglected rule of morality, proceeds 
rather from greater strength of character than 
from greater weakness of principle. ‘Theory 
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is torn up by the roots rather than left to 
shame the practice which contrasts with it. 
In itself the smallness of the proportion in 
which wisdom and virtue then entered into 
the government of the world, is curiously in- 
structive; and we believe that Schlosser has 
done valuable service to the present genera- 
tion, by the picture which he has produced 
of so remarkable a period. Little disposed 
as he is to abstractions and moral inferences, 
he sympathises heartily with the successful 
war against the traditions of the middle ages, 
and at the same time regards with an indig- 
nation worthy of ‘Tacitus, an era only better 
than that which ‘Tacitus described, because 
it was advancing instead of receding. 


The histrionic magnificence of Louis XIV., 
had impressed the princes of the Continent 
with profound admiration; but in France, 
the misfortunes of his old age, and the hypo- 
critical austerity of his court, under the in- 
fluence of Madame de Maintenon, had turned 
the current of public opinion for the time, 
and prepared it to welcome the regency of 
his able and abandoned nephew. ‘The an- 
ecdote writers of later times have no doubt 
taken advantage of the traditional character 
of this reign of the Duke of Orleans, to raise 
upon it a superstructure of imaginary profli- 
gacy ; and his foreign policy in uniting him- 
self with George I.—in opposition to Spain, 
to the claims of ‘the Stuarts, and to the ultra- 
Catholic party—was favourable alike to the 
interests of France and to the peace of Eu- 
rope. But abroad the interest of his country 
coincided with his own; at home he spared 
neither tyranny nor fraud to enrich the go- 
vernment at the expense of the people, and 
to supply the demands of his own licentious 
extravagance. After setting aside the claims 
of the late king’s legitimized sons to share 
in the regency, his first act was the institue 
tion of the inquisitorial tribunal of the Cham- 
bre Ardente, for the examination of all per- 
sons who, during the reign of Louis, might 
be supposed to have enriched themselves at 
the expense of the public. All official per- 
sons were forbidden to quit Paris, and were 


subjected to examination, to the testimony of 


corrupt witnesses, and to the torture, till suf- 
ficient sums could be extracted from them to 
meet the immediate expectations of the court. 
Four thousand four hundred and sixty per- 
sons were fined, and the fruits of extortion 
amounted to two hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of livres, which, instead of being ap- 
plied to the public service, were, for the most 
part, wasted on the orgies of the regent and 
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his followers. For two years the persecu- 
tion continued, and when public feeling, in 
the expression of which Voltaire, at the age 
of twenty-two, bore an honourable part, be- 
came too strong for the court, the unhappy 
victims were obliged to purchase their ex- 
emption from further oppression. ‘The next 
step was to depreciate the coinage, and for 
that purpose to forbid the importation and 
exportation of money; but a profit from this 
operation, of seventy-two millions, was but 
a sop to the rapacity of the government. ‘The 
institution of Law’s Bank, and the adoption 
of his notes by the regent as the authorized 
currency, have obtained a more lasting cele- 
brity. ‘lhe unjustifiable measures which led 
to a depreciation of this paper—equal to 
that of the assignats under the Committee of 
Public Safety, and far less excusable—and 
the national bankruptcy which was the re- 
sult, are as notorious as the pecuniary dis- 
honesty which the mania of stockjobbing 
developed in the highest nobility. Their 
sense of honour was as insufficient a security 
for their honesty, as their boasted refinement 
for the observance of the ordinary decencies 
of life. 

Every reader of French memoirs is fami- 
liar with the edifying suppers of the regent, 
and of the dukes and ductesses of the time. 
‘The most habitual drunkenness, in both sexes, 
was considered equally genial and social with 
other instances of the universal contempt for 
the generally received maxims of morality. 
We would particularly recommend to the 
notice of the student, the instance of Madame 
de Bouftlers, afterwards Maréchale de Lux- 
emburg, and the most influential person in 
the highest society of Paris. Amongst her 
other accomplishments, she was accustomed, 
when in her cups, to begin, @ parler Anglois, 
which may be translated, to talk very broad 
French. As the avowed mistress of the 
Marshal (the second of the name,) she had 
lived on intimate terms with his first wife ; 
and he married her with the full knowledge 
of her character and conduct. It was con- 
sidered, however, a drawback on her merits, 
that she exhibited a certain diabolical malig- 
nity of disposition; as when she remarked 
in the hearing of her dying step-daughter, 
that she felt as if there was a corpse in the 
room. At this time, also,-the young Duke 
of Richelieu commenced his long and con- 
sistent career, by carrying on intrigues at the 
Same time with the daughter of the regent, 
and with another princess of the blood, Ma- 
demoiselle de Charolois. ‘The very excess 





of their own licentiousness gratified the pride 
of the aristocracy, by distinguishing them yet 
further from the people. ‘The vanity of birth 
was at its height, and, as usual, each class 
sought to widen the interval which separated 
it from the next below. ‘The Duke of Or- 
leans, as grandson of France, and virtually 
sovereign, stood pre-eminent in rank as well 
as in ability and profligacy. ‘The ‘ princes 
légitimés,’ the Bourbon Condés, and Contis, 
despised the ‘ princes legitimés,’ whom Louis 
XIV. had given them for rivals. ‘The no- 
bility of the sword looked down on the no- 
bility of the robe, and the dukes and peers 
struggled to obtain exemption from the ne- 
cessity of fighting marquises whom they 
might find it convenient to insult. The in- 
trigue which was intended to attain this re- 
sult unfortunately failed; but the attempt is 
peculiarly instructive to the exclusive ad- 
mirers of the dignity of high birth. 

The Baron de Besenval relates with be- 
coming indignation an attack on the equal 
rights of the nobility, which consisted’in a 
combination of the duchesses at a court-ball, 
to prevent the young king from dancing with 
any lady of inferior quality. Fortunately, a 
champion stepped forth from the ranks of 
the untitled (femmes non titrées,) and, with 
a deep reverence, placed herself in front of 
the king, who stood, as a boy well might 
stand, embarrassed and blushing, till the 
Duke of Orleans whispered to him, that he 
must ask the lady, (Madame de Gontau) to 
dance. And it was afterwards thought, says 
the historian, that the whole scheme was 
contrived by the regent, to check the pre- 
sumption of the ducal party. We are in- 
debted to Schlosser for a fuller knowledge 
of the pretensions of this party, as set forth 
in an amazing document which he has 
copied from the royal archives of Paris, en- 
titled, ** Requéte de Messieurs et Mesdames 
les dues et duchesses a S. A. R. Monseig- 
neur le duc d’Orleans, régent.’’ ‘They begin 
by complaining that nobody thinks much of 
them (** qu’on fait peu de cas d’eux dans le 
monde,’’) and that even some of the dignita- 
ries of the church pretend to rival them; 
whereas the church has acquired a position 
in the world only because a certain number 
of peers have condescended to take the title 
of bishop and archbishop. ‘To counteract 
the effects of these errors, they demand that 
they may receive the sacrament from bishops 
only, and enjoy certain additional distinctions 
in the church services. ‘The regent is re- 
quested to order that peers alone shall keep 
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the ‘* crown of the causeway”’ on horseback 
or in carriages: all private persons standing 
aside, whatever inconvenience may arise, 
(**et cela non-obstant tous les embarras qui 
en pourroient arriver.”’) ‘hey must always 
have the back-seat in a carriage, and must 
not be expected to offer it to any one by 
way of civility. ‘They must have their health 
drunk before that of the master or mistress of 
the house. ‘hey alone must be entitled to 
keep pages, écuyers, and demoiselles. ‘They 
must have the front boxes at the theatres, 
even though others move to make room for 
them, ‘* because it is not fair or endurable 
that peers of the realm should sit below per- 
sons of condition.”” ‘They need not fight a 
simple nobleman, even though he may “have 
cudgelled them. Further, they demand that 
no lord, gentleman, or officer, shall make 
pretensions to any government except on 
their refusal of it. As to the fiers état, the 
commonalty, ‘* messieurs the dukes are, and 
ought to be, so much above the people by 
their birth, that they ought scarcely to have 
any knowledge of them: nevertheless, as it 
is sometimes necessary to make use of this 
mean class, it is as well to make a regulation 
once for all.” ‘The first suggestion is admi- 
rably prudent. No workman or tradesman 
is to demand from a duke payment of his 
bill; he may remind him of it, but not often, 
because it is for messieurs the dukes to 
do justice to such people when they find it 
convenient. ‘I'he orders of dukes and duch- 
esses are always to be executed first, and all 
other work is to be left for theirs. Lastly, 
as a nobleman may not challenge a duke, so 
a nobleman’s lackey may not force the duke’s 
lackey to fight with fists or sticks, and the 
ducal menials are enjoined to let all their 
bones be broken, sooner than sacrifice, by 
self-defence, the honour which attaches to 
them as servants of their masters. It is im- 
possible not to regret that the regent refused 
these excellent dukes permission to be horse- 
whipped with impunity; but the parliaments 
took up the question, and reminding them 
that even dukes and peers belonged to parlia- 
ment, remonstrated against their insolence in 
including in the tiers état this most august 
body of the realm. Accordingly, messieurs 
the dukes were compelled to retain their 
solitary virtue of bravery, and the duchesses 
had not even the exclusive right of becoming 
mistresses to the king. 

‘The courts of Germany followed the ex- 
ample of France, with more or less success. 
In vice, the imitation was generally success- 
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ful; but sometimes there was a provincial 
coarseness of manners, which would have 
appeared strange at V ersailles. In Hanover, 
the Minister von dem Busche exercised des- 
potic power, a few years later, in the name 
of George II. One day, at his table, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, Heiliger, said that 
a certain dish, which the minister called 
lamb, was made of veal. ‘The cook was 
summoned, and prudently agreed with his 
master. ‘he minister called out, ** Herr 
Heiliger! Herr Heiliger! are you still eat- 
ing veal?’ ‘* Yes, your Excellency, it is 
veal, and will be veal, though the cook agrees 
with you to please you.’” ‘Then the minis- 
ter got into a passion, and said, * Herr Hei- 
liger has never had such a haggis at his own 
table, and yet he interferes in things which 
he does not understand.”’ Heiliger wanted 
to continue the dispute, but the company 
interfered and agreed with the minister. 
But still the minister kept calling out, ‘* Herr 
Heiliger! Herr Heiliger! is the haggis still 
made of veal?”’ and Heiliger went off with 
his hat on his head. 

Perhaps the worst prince of the age was 
the celebrated Augustus II. of Saxony and 
Poland. In the Griine Gewolbe, and the 
Armoury, at Dresden, the traveller still ad- 
mires his extravagant collection of toys, his 
jewelled suits of armour, and the horse-shoe 
which he broke with his hand. In his own 
time, the French and German nobility were 
lost in wonder at the magnificence of his 
feasts, and the splendour of his mistresses 
and their children. ‘That he was basely faith- 
less to treaties; that he was a cowardly de- 
serter of his country in the distress which he 
had brought upon it; extortion, wastefulness, 
profligacy, and even incest, were considered 
but trifling defects in the character of the 
best rider at tournaments, and the best contri- 
ver of pageants who then existed in Europe. 
While Charles XII. was avenging himself 
on the people of Saxony, and Peter with his 
savage hordes was plundering Poland as the 
ally of its king, Augustus and his minister 
Flemming, were employed in the arrange- 
ment of banquets and spectacles, and the 
land was left undefended, that the elector 
might hire out an army to the states of Hol- 
land, and embezzle a part of the pay which 
they gave to his soldiers. His people, per- 
haps the best and soundest portion of the 
German stock, admired the magnificence of 
their prince, and bore their own sufferings 
as an unavoidable dispensation of Provi- 
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fully of his conduct, they were too loyal to 
censure him at random. They saw his exam- 
ple imitated by all the petty princes around 
them; and even the ecclesiastical electors of 
Mavyence and Cologne wasted their revenues 
equally on parasites and on pageants. 
Schlosser is, we believe, the first histori- 
an who has done justice to the only German 
prince who resolutely opposed the fashion 
of French licentiousness and extravagance. 
His daughter, the Margravine of Baireuth, 
and Voltaire, in his inimitably witty and 
malignant Memoirs, have immortalized the 
foibles of Frederick William I. of Prussia; 
but they both sympathized too fully with the 
prevalent scorn of the people, and love of 
luxurious refinement, to do justice to the 
homely honesty of a king who kept his fa- 
mily on short commons, and provided his 
country with a treasury and an army. His 
whimsical fancy for a regiment of giants, 
whom he purchased or kidnapped in all 
parts of Europe, was a fair theme for ridi- 
cule. Marquises or philosophers were no 
safer than peasants, if his recruiting sergeants 
found that they were of the standard height; 
and he was in the habit of consigning to his 
equally unscrupulous contemporary, Peter 
the Great, supplies of engineers and artisans, 
to be paid by proportionate returns of grena- 
diers of six feet anda half. But, if he left 
behind him a useless body of giants, he also 
left the means which raised his son to the 
first position in Europe. He allowed no 
French to be spoken in his presence, and he 
treated with utter contempt the Berlin Aca- 
demy which his father had instituted in imi- 
tation of that at Paris. He said he did not 
want men who knew thirty languages, or 
who could enumerate all the books of science 
that had ever been written; but practical, 
judicious, efficient servants. He compelled 
the nobility to submit to taxation, and when 
they presented him a French protest, filled 
with Latin law phrases, and ending with the 
assurance tout le pays sera ruiné, he answer- 
ed with equal humour and decision in a 
mixture of three languages, ‘* Tout le pays 
sera ruiné? Nihil credo, but I credo that 
the country gentlemen will have their autho- 
rity ruined, I establish the souveraineteé like 
a rocher of bronce.”’” He was thoroughly 
Protestant in belief and practice; he ab- 
horred the immorality which he saw in 
every court but his own; and when Augus- 
tus If. offered him a compliment suited to 
his own licentious taste, he treated him with 
open and deserved contempt. Even if he 





had not raised from nothing the richest ex- 
chequer and the best army in Europe, at the 
same time improving the condition of his 
subjects, he would have earned their love 
by showing them in his own person the 
example of a plain, thrifty, and well-con- 
ducted German householder. It was a simi- 
lar merit, which, after all the errors and 
faults of the first twenty-five years of his 
reign, won for George III., when the Coali- 
tion and the India Bill had at last identified 
his cause with popular feeling, the affection 
and respect of the best portion of the people. 
In consideration of these qualities, Frederick 
William may be pardoned for horsewhipping 
dancing-masters in a capital, where, accord- 
ing to Voltaire, the upper classes had not yet 
attained to the refinement of wearing shirts, 
but hung shirt-fronts round their necks by 
strings. In his foreign policy he was inde- 
cisive, and hampered by his electoral reve- 
rence for the emperor; but in general he 
maintained the peace, which was undoubt- 
edly his true policy. He could never have 
won the rank which the genius of Frederick 
II. secured with the army which he left him. 
His people willingly pardoned his foibles 
and his despotic caprices, in favour of his 
sturdy respectability; as they afterwards felt 
themselves compensated for all the sufferings 
of the seven years’ war, by the honour 
which Prussia derived from the genius and 
fame of her king. Each was suited to his 
own generation; but the worst fault of the 
father was the violence which drove his son 
into the opposite errors. 

In England the personal character of the 
king had far less influence on the welfare 
of the nation. ‘The Hanoverian dynasty 
had not been selected for their virtues; but 
even as far as the individual princes were 
concerned, the choice was on the whole not 
unfortunate. If George I. had mistresses, 
they involved him in no wars; and his court 
was remarkable rather for dulness than for 
profligacy. His foreign policy was directed 
mainly to the aggrandizement of his electoral 
dominions, but his interests in the main co- 
incided with those of Europe, and he had 
shown his patriotism as a prince of the em- 
pire in the war of the Spanish succession, by 
accepting, after the death of Louis of Baden, 
the thankless office of general in the army of 
the circles. He knew nothing of the Eng- 
lish language, and little perhaps of the cha- 
racter of his subjects; but it was impossible 
to have acted more fully in the spirit of the 
constitution than he did, when he made the 
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ablest leader of the party which had raised 
him to the throne, responsible for the govern- 
ment of the country. This minister had 
many of the faults of his time, but in con- 
sideration of his great capacity, and of the 
general wisdom of his policy, the mature 
judgment of posterity has ratified the choice 
of the king. 
Schlosser, who, as we have already inti- 
mated, is seldom sparing of his censure, treats 
with contempt and indignation the attempts 
of modern writers, and especially of a cele- 
brated Edinburgh reviewer, to excuse the 
corruption of Walpole. Yet public opinion 
is right in distinguishing between the giver 
and the receiver of a bribe. If he gave pen- 
sions to members of parliament, he used the 
votes which he had bought to secure the 
peace and promote the prosperity of his 
country. If he sometimes procured money 
for the king’s continental projects, he kept 
them on the whole within bounds. And it 
must be remembered, that the right of the 
Crown to follow a personal policy stood far 
higher at that time than now. Openly avow- 
ing the loose principles of his age, his con- 
duct was rather above than below his pro- 
fessions. He laughed at boyish notions, as 
he called them, of patriotism and virtue, in 
the same jovial spirit in which he drank and 
swore; and it was therefore natural that his 
opponents should forget that, while they 
were intriguing with the Jacobites, he was 
maintaining and firmly establishing the throne 
of a constitutional king. ‘There is no reason 
to suppose that he wasted the public money 
on converts when they were to be had on 
easier terms. ‘* According to your wish,” 
he writes to his brother Horace, then am- 
bassador at Paris, “I enclose a letter for you 
to show to the cardinal and M. Amelot. It 
is necessary to take in the two great men, 
and if they are willing to be satisfied with 
fine words, I am sure there is nothing so 
cheap.”’ ‘This humorous consciousness of 
the undignified nature of his minor political 
acts is characteristic of a strong-minded man, 
and of an age of growing earnestness. It is, 
however, from the great results of his con- 
duct that his real justification must be drawn. 
It was well that the first two Hanoverian 
sovereigns appreciated his merits. George 


II. has often been accused of coldness and 
heartlessness; but he never forgot the words 
of his wife, who, on her deathbed, recom- 
mended her husband and her kingdom to the 
eare and protection of Walpole. 

It was fortunate that the policy of the 
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French court, both under the Duke of Or- 
leans, and during the long administration of 
Cardinal Fleury, coincided with the pacific 
disposition of England. ‘The regent had al- 
ways been jealous of Spain, and the aged 
cardinal had nothing to gain by war, and 
entertained a conscientious dislike for its hor- 
rors. The period of his ministry is the least 
discreditable portion of Louis XV.’s reign, 
as he was the last and only person who ever 
gained an ascendency over the king by his 
virtues and merits. His policy was to avoid 
war, to discourage innovation and open im- 
morality, and to tolerate abuses which he 
was too weak to check. He had the singu- 
lar felicity of retaining for nearly twenty 
years, the power which he had acquired 
after the age of seventy; and it is to his ho- 
nour, that as long as he lived, the king was 
comparatively free from the vices which dis- 
graced his later years. But it was out of his 
power to apply any effectual remedy to the 
real grievances of his country. ‘The licen- 
tiousness of the nobility acquired a new zest 
from the external decorum which was im- 
posed upon the court; and their tyrannical 
insolence was too powerful to be combated 
by the well-meaning and timid cardinal. It 
was during the earlier part of his adminis- 
tration that Voltaire was imprisoned in the 
Bastille, and afterwards banished from Paris, 
for challenging a man of rank who had caused 
him to be grossly assaulted in the streets, 
His consequent residence in England con- 
tributed greatly, through the admiration which 
he then imbibed for some parts of the na- 
tional character, to produce in after times the 
enthusiastic desire of freedom, and hatred of 
religious despotism, in which Frenchmen 
supposed themselves to be imitating an Eng- 
lish model. 

The year 1740 forms a new epoch in Eu- 
ropean history. ‘The death of the Emperor 
Charles VI. gave rise to wars which, with 
an interval of breathing time, lasted for twen- 
ty years; at the same time that the accession 
of Frederick II. supplied the new generation 
with its representative and hero. ‘I'he prin- 
ciples and habits, which had been spreading 
for twenty years, began to bear their fruit. 
Men were prepared to be tolerant of splendid 
crimes, and despised inaction as imbecility. 
If impartial patriots had then exercised any 
influence in the government of nations, it 
would have been difficult to explain the 
causes of a general war. ‘The succession of 
Maria Theresa in no way interfered with the 
balance of power, and had been guaranteed 
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in the pragmatic sanction by the Diet of the 
Empire. ‘The claims of Brandenburgh in 
Silesia, remained the same which had formed 
for a century the subject of diplomacy and 
litigation. Charles Albert of Bavaria was 
powerless to enforce his pretensions to the 
hereditary states of Austria. France was ut- 
terly unconcerned in the dispute, and above 
all things interested in the preservation of 
peace. But Frederick had determined to 
make Prussia a great power. ‘‘ ‘Troops rea- 
dy for action,”’ he says, ‘a full treasury, and 
an active character: these were my reasons 
for making war on Maria ‘Theresa, Queen of 
Bohemia and Hungary.” Louis XV., with 
the jealous cunning of conscious incapacity, 
had already commenced the system of em- 
ploying private agents, to check, and some- 
times to oppose, his ostensible ambassadors : 
choosing rather to be the dupe of irresponsi- 
ble intriguers, than to submit to be governed 
by his ministers. He was the tool of nobles, 
who wanted plunder and distinction; and of 
mistresses, who wished to support their credit 
by the disposal of military patronage. Ma- 
dame de Mailly, and her sister and successor, 
the Duchess de Chateauroux, were the least 
disreputable, as they were the earliest of his 
avowed mistresses; but they were leagued 
with Belleisle and Richelieu, and eager to 
share the theatrical pomp with which Louis 
XIV. had dazzled the nation, when he visited 
his armies in Flanders. On the side of Ba- 
varia, the meanest sycophancy was used to 
secure the protection of France. ‘The aged 
Cardinal, who was unwillingly dragged into 
the war, was called the Elector’s father and 
protector; the Imperial crown was to be ac- 
knowledged as the gift of Louis; and the 
candidate, who was to swear, on his election, 
to protect the rights and territories of Ger- 
many, did not blush to enter into an agree- 
ment, that, as Emperor, he would never re- 
claim any city or province, which his French 
ally might conquer from the empire. ‘The 
Marshal de Belleisle was received with the 
honours of a sovereign prince; and the vanity 
of France was gratified by seeing her client 
crowned at Frankfort. The smaller German 
states had an interest of their own in the war. 
Their princes traded in alliances and merce- 
naries; and when France and England were 
embroiled, they were always sure of cus- 
tomers. In this war, the Elector Palatine 
received subsidies from France, to oppose 
the maintenance of the pragmatic sanction, 
to which he was a party, and to submit to 
see his own dominions plundered by his 


own allies. Cologne, Wurtemberg, Bam- 
berg, were all for sale to the highest bidder; 
and the Landgrave of Hesse acquired, as was 
usual with his family, an infamous pre-emi- 
nence, as a dealer in soldiers, by hiring out 
six thousand men each, at the same time, to 
England and to the Emperor Charles VII. 
Nor must the still more influential interests 
of ministers and negotiators be forgotten. 
Nothing was to be gained without a bribe; 
and peace or war depended on the wants, or 
the greediness of statesmen. Belleisle de- 
clared that it was necessary to his influence 
with the Diet, that relays of post-horses 
should be stationed, to bring dishes, cooked 
in Paris, to supply his table at Frankfort. 
Briihl, who governed Saxony in the name of 
Augustus III., was open to corruption from 
all quarters ; and, throughout Europe, it was 
the interest of the governing class, that there 
should be a demand to meet the inexhausti- 
ble supply of treachery and intrigue, which 
they were ready to furnish, All men pro- 
fessed selfishness, but it was only Frederick 
who had the firmness to follow his own in- 
terests steadily. While Charles VIL. was 
squandering, in pageants, the price for which 
he had sold the independence of the empire 
to Franee, the King of Prussia had con- 
quered Silesia, concluded a peace in which 
Austria recognised his acquisition, and was 
ready to bring his arms and policy to bear, 
in whatever quarter new advantages might 
offer themselves. 

The traditional and well-founded principles 
of English policy fully justified the govern- 
ment in opposing the dismemberment of the 
Austrian monarchy; but no continental war 
has reflected less honouron ourarms. From 
the victory of the pragmatic army under 
George II. at Dettingen, to the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the superiority of the French 
armies was as uniform, as it was unprece- 
dented. It is strange to find in the popular 
literature of the time, the general apprehension 
which was expressed, and sometimes perhaps 
felt, of the approaching subjection of England 
to France. With fuller means of judging of 
the intrinsic resources of either power, it is 
easy for us to despise the form in which 
gossiping politicians then happened to develop 
their shallowness; but the real weakness of 
France was as little known, as the vast and 
growing strength of England. ‘The advance 


of wealth and enterprise in the midst of war, 
and the dormant spirit which Pitt was after- 
wards to awaken, were not obvious to the 
common observer and alarmist; but all men 
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could understand that we were defeated at 
Fontenoy ; that we were losing town after 
town in Flanders; and that a handful of 
mountaineers had been allowed to march as 
conquerors, from Edinburgh to Derby. We 
had abundant strength in reserve, but no one 
knew how to call it forth. It was easier for 
Pelham to subsidize German Powers, and 
keep the King in good humour by employing 
the Duke of Cumberland, than to substitute 
able men for the aristocratic league which he 
represented, or to find a general to restore 
the military fame of the country. ‘The Duke 
of Newcastle’s character is generally known, 
though his failings have been greatly exag- 
gerated. Of his still more incapable col- 
leagues, we may form some estimate, from 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Duke 
of Bedford, whose memory has been preserved 
by the libels of Junius, and defended by 
Lord John Russell in his recent publication 
of his correspondence. His letters show, 
how an arrogant and selfish nobleman, with- 
out attending to the duties of his office, could 
retain all the power and patronage attached 
to it; and, by the mere influence of rank 
and wealth, control the general policy of the 
government. ‘The deference with which a 
rich duke who owned many boroughs was 
treated, even by his peers, if they were of 
lower title and smaller fortune, shows the 
extent to which an oligarchical principle had 
begun to enter into the constitutional system, 
and in some degree explains the external 
feebleness of the State. Weak kings, and 
thoughtless democracies, often employ able 
ministers; but incapable aristocrats must 
administer their power in person. 

It was not, however, to any superiority 
in council that the showy successes of France 
were owing. ‘The objects for which the 
war had been undertaken were soon found to 
be hopeless. Louis had nothing to gain by 
war, but the reasons which had caused the 
war remained, when the objects to which it 
was avowedly directed were atan end. ‘The 
conduct of affairs was worthy of the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded. ‘The king 
visited the armies with his mistresses at an 
enormous expense, and to the constant hin- 
drance of operations. In his illness he 
dismissed Madame de Chateauroux, and 
when he recovered, he avenged himself for 
his weakness on the bishop who had urged 
it. ‘The nobility at one time filled the army 
with licence, at another left it unofficered to 
enjoy the pleasures of Paris. ‘The Duke de 
Grammont occasioned the defeat of Dettingen 





by disobedience, and nevertheless retained 
his command of the guards till he fell at 
Fontenoy. ‘The Marshal de Belleisle sacri- 
ficed five thousand men in Piedmont, to give 
his brother an opportunity of earning the 
staff of a marshal. Richelieu embezzled 
countless sums while the treasury was 
exhausted; and when the controller of the 
finances complained, the secretary of state 
was obliged to apologise, and to appeal 
publicly to the protection of Madame de 
Pompadour. The general distress was greater 
than it had been in the time of Marlborough’s 
victories ; and, fora time, the enemy advanced 
unresisted into the heart of Provence. 

The military reputation of France was 
only preserved by the genius of the marshal 
de Saxe and of Loewendal, one a German 
and the othera Swede. ‘There is no stronger 
proof of the dependence of the fortune of 
war on the abilities of generals, than the 
successes which were achieved by the two 
marshals in the Netherlands, with the ill-paid 
troops of the line, and the unruly gentlemen 
of the Mason du Roi. ‘Their conquest of 
the barrier fortresses which had occasioned so 
many wars, enabled France to make peace 
on honourable terms; when all her resources 
were exhausted, when Holland was entering 
into the quarrel, and had joined with England 
in hiring thirty thousand Russians, who were 
at the moment marching on the Rhine. 

The hero of the war of the Austrian suc- 
cession was perhaps the best representative 
of the ideal of the European nobility of his 
time. Count Marice of Saxony, once elec- 
ted Duke ‘of Saxony, once elected Duke 
of Courland, and afterwards the celebrated 
Marshal of France, inherited the licentious 
tastes of his father, Augustus II., of Poland, 
but adorned them by a spirit and genius 
peculiarly his own. Among the French he 
found his proper sphere; they admired his 
valour, his military skill, his aristocratic 
contempt for knowledge, his dignified indif- 
ference to the rights and liberties of the vulgar. 
Even the king, jealous as he was of inteliec- 
tual superiority, tolerated a great general who 
lived on good terms with the royal mistresses, 
and threw the court into shade by the number 
of his own. ‘The ministry had sometimes 
trouble in checking his eccentricities; as 
when he formed a speculation for fitting out 
privateers against the Dutch, at a time when 
they were at peace with the court; but in 
less serious matters his general extravagances 
were universally tolerated and admired. He 
calculated justly on public taste when he 
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directed the actress who was at the head of 
his campaigning theatre, to make the cele- 
brated announcement of the performances of 
the week: ‘To-morrow, gentlemen, there 
will be no performance, in consequence of 
the battle which the marshal intends to 
deliver ; the day after, the ‘Coq du Village,’ 
&e.”’ * All doors are open to me,”’ he said, 
when he conducted the wile of Popliniére, the 
former general, back into the house of her 
husband, who had turned her out in conse- 
quence of an intrigue with Richelieu. ‘The 
gratitude and sympathy of the court was 
shown when he lay ill at his country-house, 
by a lettre de cachet, which authorised the 
lieutenant of police to convey one of his 
refractory mistresses, Madame de Chantilly, 
under arrest to his residence. ‘The deep 
impression of respect which his character 
produced on the French mind appears from 
the example of Marmontel, who had had the 
good fortune to succeed with two of the 
marshal’s mistresses, and justly feared the 
infliction of some personal outrage. But his 
crime was either unknown or overlooked, 
and the culprit was even complimented on 
the merits of his tragedy by the hero, whom 
his gratitude soon afterwards led him to 
honour with an epitaph, which shows how 
he curbed the leopard of England, and 
clipped the wings of the Austrian eagle. 

It is only from the memoirs of the time 
that a just notion can be formed of the mise- 
rable condition of the French government 
from the death of Fleury till the accession of 
Louis XVI. ‘The war of the Austrian suc- 
cession, the troubled peace which followed, 
the unnatural alliance With Austria, with its 
disastrous results, indicated no political the- 
ory, no views of national advantage, but 
depended entirely on the interests of the 
abandoned companions of the king. ‘This 
absolute authority was wielded not only 
without regard to public good, but without 
consideration of advantage to himself. ‘The 
illusion which had so long surrounded the 
crown was almost dissipated, and, for the 
first time, Versailles was going out of fashion 
at Paris. Wisdom and decorous conduct 
was not required of Louis XV.; he, might 
have continued to be profligate in his private 
life, and unprincipled in policy, without of- 
fending public opinion. ‘The low birth of 
Madame d’Etioles was soon forgiven in fa- 
vour of her power as Madame de Pompa- 
dour; but unfortunately for the king, he was 
a bigot as well as a profligate, and all the 
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instinctive aversion to philosophers. ‘The 
literary society of Paris was becoming every 
day more powerful, and the nobility, even 
the king’s own Marshal de Richelieu, added 
the influence of their rank to the cause of 
enlightenment and irreligion. As yet they 
had no desire to oppose despotism, and pro- 
bably the king might have bribed them by 
judicious treatment to postpone their attacks 
on Christianity. But in their great task of 
reducing theory to coincide with practice, 
the insolent hypocrisy of a court which sup- 
ported the priests, while it set all morality 
at defiance, was necessarily an intolerable 
scandal. ‘Their system led them to attack 
rather the hypocritical pretence than the 
abandoned practice, and the pleasure of con- 
sistency and of a kind of new-born earnest- 
ness, soon united the greater portion of the 
French aristocracy in the easy crusade against 
the profession of a long-neglected creed. 
Prejudice (les préjugés) fell an easy victim. 
The Jesuits and the clergy on the one side 
with the king, who protected them; the 
parliament and their Jansenist pietists and 
miracle-mongers on the other; became the 
subject of universal contempt: and it was 
indignantly pointed out as a proof of the 
weakness of Louis, that the influence of his 
confessor had prevailed over that of his mis- 
tress to exclude Voltaire from the academy. 
Security for wise government or for personal 
liberty was not as yet felt to be a want. 
Public opinion would have condemned as 
hypocrisy a domestic and orderly life, like 
that which afterwards brought Louis XVI. 
into contempt. A freethinking mistress, who 
would issue lettres de cachet against priests, 
would have given universal satisfaction. The 
moral and sentimental Marmontel dwells 
touchingly on the disappointment of his vir- 
| tuous aspirations, when some years later, his 
friend, Madame de Seran, seemed likely to 
succeed to the rank of favourite. ‘I had 
the pleasure,”” he says, ‘* while waiting for 
the result of her private interview with the 
king, of forming castles of ambition in the 
air. I saw the young countess all powerful, 
the king and court at her feet, all her friends 
loaded with favours; myself honoured with 
the confidence of the mistress, and by means 
of her influencing the king, to do whatever 
good I wished. It was the most beautiful 
prospect imaginable (‘il n’y avoit rien de si 
beau.’’’) We are indebted to the same 
amusing writer for an earlier and still more 
edifying scene of the same kind, got up as a 





sycophancy of Voltaire failed to modify his 
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D’Argenson. Nay, the right of the king to 
imprison his subjects was not only fully 
conceded, but connected with a moral obli- 
gation which rendered it incumbent on him 
to issue a leftre de cachet at the request of 
any favoured servant! and it was only some 
peculiar abuse of the power which excited 
public indignation. A literary diner out, the 
same whom we have so often quoted, re- 
peated at Madame de Geoffrin’s table, some 
satirical verses which a discarded stage com- 
poser had written on the Duke d’Aumont, 
the director of the menus plaisirs. Hearing 
that he was in danger, he went to the Duke 
de Choiseul, and satisfied him that he was 
innocent of composing the satire. ‘I be- 
lieve you,’’ said the minister, ** but the duke 
has requested the king to grant him a /ettre 
de cachet in consideration of his own ser- 
vices, and of those of his ancestors, and | 
cannot interfere.”” It would have been well 
if this prerogative had never led to any thing 
worse than Marmontel’s residence of a fort- 
night in the Bastille. 

The destruction of the moral influence of 
the court was completed by the measure 
which most clearly proved its undisputed 
political authority, the alliance with Austria 
which Jed to the war of 1757. ‘The King 
of Prussia, by his military reputation, by 
his literary pretensions, by his hostility to 
religion (les préjugés,) and by the court 
which he paid to Voltaire and his followers, 
had already become the hero of the Pari- 
sian saloons, which governed public opinion. 
Fashion for once supported sound policy. 
Prussia might be a useful ally against Aus- 
tria, and could not be a dangerous enemy. 
Above all, the country required an interval 
of peace in which the finances might recover 
from the disorder of the last war. But Kau- 
nitz knew the weak points of Versailles, and 
showed the reigning favourite the insecurity 
of her tenure of power in time of peace. 
The virtuous empress condescended to write 
an autograph letter to Madame de Pompa- 
dour; and the Abbé de Bernes, whom the 
mistress had formerly employed to write her 
letters to the king, was raised to the ministry 
for the express purpose of signing the trea- 
ty, which seemed to ensure success to the 
schemes of Austria and Russia at the expense 
of France. It was, perhaps, well even for 
the French interest that Frederick’s effec- 
tual defence in the struggle which has im- 
mortalized his name, prevented Austria from 
becoming supreme in Germany, and the 
Russian dominion from advancing to the 





Oder. From the time when, anticipating the 
maturity of the schemes of the enemy, the 
king broke into Saxony, and forced the elec- 
tor’s army to surrender at Pirna; while the 
wretched Briihl looked down in safety, on 
the consequences of his purchased intrigues, 
from the impregnable heights of Kénigstein ; 
through all the varying fortunes of the war 
to his final desertion by his only ally, his 
firmness never failed him. One day defeat- 
ed, another triumphant; while Prussia was 
taking oaths of fealty to the Czarina, and 
while Austrian cavalry were ravaging the 
Mark of Brandenburg, and bivouacking in 
the streets of Berlin—still keeping firm hold 
of Saxony, and knowing that his army was 
his kingdom, he trusted to the course of 
events to dissolve the coalition, and, at the 
worst, he determined to perish with the 
power which he had created. In his utmost 
distress, his gaiety never forsook him. A 
deserter excused himself by saying that he 
only left his cause when it seemed hopeless. 
‘Wait till the end of this campaign,”’ said 
the king, ** and if things do not mend, I will 
then desert with you.” 

As between England and France, although 
they had exchanged allies, the war was vir- 
tually a continuation of the last. But the 
Marshal de Saxe had left no successor, and 
Pitt came forth to call out the energies of his 
country. However small his merit may have 
been in the expeditions which he planned, he 
had the inestimable quality of confidence in 
himself and the nation. It was better to 
waste money in fruitless invasions of France, 
than to stand, as in the last war, on the de- 
fensive at home. ‘The people were willing 
to support an army in Germany, when they 
found that Duke Ferdinand led it to victory ; 
and the conquest of Canada, coinciding with 
the almost incredible advances of Clive in 
India, once more renewed the national con- 
sciousness of superiority which had lain 
dormant since the days of Marlborough. 
Protestantism also came in support of pa- 
triotism; for all Germany felt that the great 
question of the freedom of religion was at 
stake; and the enthusiasm of England for 
the cause of Frederick was redoubled, when 
it was known that the Austrian commander 
had received a present of talismanic relics, 
to mark the special favour of the Pope. No 
wonder that the conclusion of the peace in 
1763, was the commencement of the well- 
deserved unpopularity which attended George 
III. for more than twenty years. ‘The na- 


tion saw that the honour of the country was 
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sacrificed, and the opportunity of humbling | enormous expenses which he had incurred 


its ancient enemy thrown away, because the 
ill-taught and obstinate young king, under 
the influence of Lord Bute, hated Frederick 
as a freethinker, and resented as an encroach- 
ment on his prerogative the transcendent su- 
periority of Pitt. ‘The speeches and wri- 
tings of the day were not sparing in their 
imputation of corruption and baseness to the 
hated Scotchman and his master; but, for 
once, fiction was less strange than truth. It 
was not known that the last operations of 
the war were a fraud on both sides; that 
England, with a stake of a hundred thousand 
men in the field, was urging France to at- 
tack her own general, Duke Ferdinand, and 
complaining, ** You will let yourselves be 
beaten, and we cannot make peace, we shall 
not even dare to propose it to parliament.” 
A Frenchman, who knew the state of the 
national resources, might more easily have 
pardoned his government for their conduct, 
in consequence of Lord Bute’s remonstrance. 
‘* As soon as you receive this letter,’’ wrote 
the king to the Prince de Soubise, ** you will 
pass the Helda and attack the enemy, with- 
out considering whether the arrangements 
are suitable; and whatever may be the suc- 
cess, you shall not be responsible for it.’ 

‘«‘ The letter of the king,’’ added the minister, 
‘*‘is too formal to make it necessary for me 
to add any thing. But I can tell you, that if 
the king’s army should be destroyed to the 
last man, and it should become necessary for 
me to levy a new one, his majesty would not 
be alarmed.”’ Clioiseul might well be proud 
of the diplomatic skill with which he had 
drawn Spain into the war in time to share in 
the sacrifices which the defeated party must 
make. He might also think himself fortu- 
nate in the character of the English Ambas- 
sador, the Duke of Bedford, of whom we 
have already spoken. ‘The charge of Junius 
that he was influenced by bribes, is destitute 
of all probable foundation. In deserting the 
King of Prussia, and even volunteering to 
secure a part of his dominions to Russia, as 
well as in a general readiness to make con- 
cessions to the enemy, he could hardly ex- 
ceed the wishes of George III. and Lord 
Bute: but he seems to have sacrificed the 
claims of his country with a grace peculiarly 
hisown. ‘The Duke de Choiseul objected 
to the establishment of English garrisons in 
some of the small islands on the coast of 
Newfoundland. ‘The Duke of Bedford rela- 
ted, in answer, the explanation which Bouret, 
a wealthy financier, had given him of the 





in fitting up a house which was occasionally 
honoured by royal visits. ‘It is indeed 
expensive, but it is for the king.” ‘In the 
same manner,” he continued, ** I say to you, 
there shall be no garrison in the islands of 
Miguelon and St. Pierre. It may, perhaps, 
cost me my head; mais, monsieur, c’est 
pour le roi.” 

It is a singular proof of the perverted judg- 
ment of the European aristocracy, that France 
was never more generally admired and look- 
ed up to than during its lowest period of po- 
litical debasement: from the beginning of the 
seven years’ war, to the death of Louis XV. 
The feudal splendour and luxury of the great 
nobility combined with the brilliant reputa- 
tion of the literary circles which met at the 
tables of Helvetius and of Holbach, to make 
Paris the acknowledged capital of Europe. 
It united the convenience of old abuses with 
the satisfaction of contempt for them. Duke 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, and his nephew, 
the celebrated duke, who was long afterwards 
bribed or beaten by Dumouriez, always pro- 
fessed to regret their position as Germans. 
‘* Be assured,”’ said the hero of the English 
victory of Minden, ‘that there is no Ger- 
man, however noble or powerful, who would 
not be proud to serve under the banner of 
France. What happiness to serve in your 
company in war, and to live at Paris in time 
of peace !’’ Gustavus III. of Sweden, and 
Catherine II. of Russia, thought a corres- 
pondence with the philosophic leaders ne- 
cessary to their reputation; and Frederick 
himself maintained through life, the contempt 
with which his father’s homely tastes had 
unhappily inspired him, for the language and 
customs of his native country. But at home, 
the French themselves were beginning to 
form a truer judgment. Familiarity, and the 
opportunity of looking behind the scenes, 
produced the same feelings with which Ita- 
lians formerly regarded the Pope, while 
credulous ultra-montanes trembled at his au- 
thority. While Louis sank into the lowest 
depths of contempt, and the patronage of 
the infamous Du Barry raised the Duke 
d’Aiguillon to power in the place of Choi- 
seul, the better class of Frenchmen were be- 
ginning to look for some principle of national 
regeneration. Political economy, utilitarian- 
ism, Anglomania, were all proofs of the 
sounder and wholesomer feeling of the se- 
cond generation of philosophers. ‘Those 


who were sanguine, hoped for regeneration ; 
while those who found themselves at ease, 
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thought that it was already come, because 
religious wars and persecution, which Vol- 
taire and his disciples always represent as 
the worst affliction to which mankind are 
liable, seemed for the time to be at an end. 
The best proof of a Providence, it was said, 
is that under Louis XV. France should en- 
joy prosperity. If the fact had been true, 
the fairer inference would seem to be some- 
what different. ‘The insuperable difficulty 
of reform consisted in the hold which the 
principles of the upper classes had taken on 
the people. ‘The Revolution showed the 
pattern of the Richelieus and d’Aiguillons 
worked in a coarser stuff. But before the 
result was known, it was right and natural 
to hope the best, and even to over-estimate 
the casual advantages which resulted from 
the conflicts of rival statesmen. All wise 
and honest men rejoiced when Choiseul ex- 
peiled the Jesuits; and when d’Aiguillon 
and Maupeou had incurred the odium of 
destroying the parliaments, it was justly 
considered a grave error in Louis XVI., that 
by the advice of Maurepas he restored them. 
The unprovoked attack on England, which 
followed Lafayette’s volunteer expedition to 
America, was ultimately more injurious to 
the government which commenced it, than 
to the enemy; but the enthusiasm for sup- 
posed popular rights which accompanied it, 
was a better symptom of the moral condition 
of the nation, than the wanton indifference 
to bloodshed with which Belleisle or Bernes 
had plunged into war. Honest men, such 
as Turgot, Necker, and Lafayette, as well 
as men like Mirabeau, of mere ability, were 
prepared to reform many of the abuses which 
oppressed the country. But to this, power 
and the support of public opinion were ne- 
cessary, and respect for authority was one 
of the superstitions (les préjugés) which the 
people had been effectually taught to despise. 

In the rest of Europe, the spirit of change 
took a different course. ‘The example of 
Frederick of Prussia, recommended by his 
great reputation, led kings and ministers to 
reform, by removing the impediments which 
checked the action of absolute government. 
The French philosophers had done them the 
service of making chartered privileges, and 
sacred foundations, contemptible; and al- 
though the people clung, as in all but extra- 
ordinary occasions they will cling, to the 
usages of their ancestors, the approbation of 
those who guided public opinion supported the 
introduction of the centralizing monarchies 
which still govern a great part of continental 





Europe. Pombal, in Portugal ; Charles IIL, 
with the assistance of ‘I'anucci, in Naples ; 
and afterwards, of Aranda, in Spain; acted 
in the same spirit with Gustavus III., when 
he overthrew the Swedish oligarchy ; and 
with Joseph II., in his unsuccessful attempt 
to renew in the house of Hapsburg the 
authority of the Franconian Emperors. ‘The 
suppression of the Jesuits was equivalent to 
a public declaration, that kings were no more 
to be governed by confessors; and the 
general indifference to established institutions 
made way fora firmer and more practical, 
though less gorgeous system of monarchy. 
It yet remains to be seen how far human 
improvement will be promoted by the theory 
of government, which Frederick exemplified. 
and Napoleon carried to perfection; but there 
can be no doubt, that to nations oppressed 
by obsolete and complicated systems of 
power, the establishment of a utilitarian des- 
despotism, offers, for the time, relief. 

Of all the kings and statesmen of the 
century, Schlosser appears to confine his 
admiration almost exclusively to the King of 
Prussia. ‘That he was the greatest man of 
his time, all will admit, and that he had great 
defects, few of his admirers will deny. When 
we consider his selfishness, his encourage- 
ment of profligate French literature, his 
contempt for his countrymen, his tyranny to 
the Saxons, his participation in the gigantic 
wickedness of Russia towards Poland, we 
feel inclined to think him a bad man: as we 
might be led to doubt his political foresight 
and wisdom, by some of his financial and 
political measures. He imported financiers 
from France, to introduce into his dominions 
the universally reprobated system of the 
farms; and he kept accounts only so far as 
to know that his receipts exceeded his ex- 
penditure. In other respects, notwithstanding 
the change of circumstances, he altered none 
of the official arrangements of his father, who 
had made it his chief object to confine his 
ministers to the business of clerks, as a 
security for his own absolute power, His 
absurdly vexatious excise regulations were 
the natural errors of a crude political economy; 
but it seems to his discredit as a statesman, 
that he had reduced the whole monarchy so 
completely to a machine which no one but 
himself knew how to set in motion, that 
under his weak and indolent successor it 
seemed on the point of dissolution. ‘The 
secret despatches of Mirabeau from Berlin, 
where he was residing on a diplomatic mission 
at the time of the great king’s death, offer a 
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lively picture of the helpless confusion which 
followed the removal of the presiding hand. 
But it is safer to listen to the judgment of his 
countrymen, and to look at great results, 
Prussia is still a powerful monarchy, and the 
spirit of its chief founder has produced many 
of the changes which he neglected. He has 
long been forgiven by Germans for despising 
them, in consideration of his having raised 
them above the contempt of others. If he 
was selfish, he wasted no money on luxury 
or pageantry, but sought his own interest in 
the welfare of the kingdom, to the aggran- 
dizement of which he devoted his life. As 
compared with his amiable contemporary, 
Augustus III. of Saxony, he forcibly exem- 
plifies the universal truth, that a merely able 
man will govern betier than a merely good 
one. ‘The general testimony of friends and 
enemies, is seldom widely mistaken ; and it 
may guide us in our judgment to remember, 
that in 1813, the Prussians contrasted the 
timid vaccillation of their court, with the 
heroic vigour of Frederick ; and that to this 
day, he is the object of the bitterest malice 
of all the Catholic bigots in Europe. 

The same feeling of German patriotism, 
which explains Schlosser’s grateful admir- 
ation of Frederick, accounts for the regret 
with which he regards the failure of the 
schemes of Joseph II. During fifteen years 
of his reign, as Emperor, he was kept in 
check by the authority of his mother, who 
retained the administration of the hereditary 
states; but it is not probable that his plans 
of reform could, under any circumstances, 
have succeeded. ‘The interests of the princes 
of the empire must always have united them 
against an attempt to enlarge the imperial 
prerogative ; and even if France had heartily 
supported Austria, the power of a German 
League, under a leader such as Frederick, 
was too formidable to be defied with pru- 
dence. Nor are we satisfied, that even for 
the chance of recovering the national unity, 
it would have been prudent for Germany to 
support the ambitious policy of Joseph. 
An accomplice in the partition of Poland, he 
could pretend to no regard for national inde- 
pendence ; a confederate with Catherine in 
the Turkish war, he was guilty of a fatal 
error in aggrandizing his most formidable 
neighbour: and the universal dislike with 
which he was regarded; the imprudent dis- 
regard for popular opinion, which lost him 
the Netherlands; and in general, the bad 
success of his projects; prove that he was 
undeserving of the confidence, which he 
i1* 





could never obtain. His principles of regen- 
eration were those of his age; involving a 
removal of abuses by a disregard to rights, 
and a levelling of all subordinate inequalities, 
to leave free room for the sovereign authority 
to act. If the jurisdiction of the imperial 
courts was clogged by technicalities, its 
forms were nevertheless the relics of the old 
constitution, and not merely the impediments 
to its energy. ‘The principle of adherence 
to forms involved the maintenance of general 
rules, to the exclusion of the arbitrary inter- 
ference of the sovereign; and if Joseph had 
succeeded in establishing his own right to 
influence the administration of justice, his 
success would have been more fatal to the 
remains of a central authority in the empire, 
than even his failure. In the Aulic Council 
at Vienna, as well as in the Imperial Cham- 
ber at Wetzlar, the Emperor’s energetic 
attempts at innovation were defeated by the 
invincible slowness and ingenuity of lawyers, 
whom Schlosser compares to Lord Eldon; 
and when Joseph, in despair, turned his 
attention to the extension of his hereditary 
dominions, he found himself controlled by 
the arms and preponderating influence of 
Frederick. 

The influence of lawyers in Germany is 
with Schlosser an ever-recurring source of 
indignation. Whenever an act of spoliation 
was to be committed, when Frederick re- 
quired Silesia, or Charles Albert Bohemia, 
jurists were ever ready with deductions, as 
they were called, of the rights of the claim- 
ant, which were not unlike the documents 
which had of old preceded an irruption of 
the Plantagenets into Normandy or Aqui- 
taine. With the state of justice in the seve- 
ral states of the empire we are not at present 
concerned; but the general tendency of the 
jurisdiction of the Imperial Courts appears 
even in the eighteenth century to have been 
in favour of justice and good government. 
It was, as Mr. Hallam remarks, from the 
public law of Germany, that the public law 
of Europe arose. ‘The mere profession of 
appealing to right was some check on the 
unrestricted use of force. But in detail, we 
doubt not that the proceedings were as vexa- 
tious as the circumstances which gave rise 
to them were sometimes singular. 

‘There is no portion of Schlosser’s work 
more valuable than his incidental notices of 
the internal condition of the German states, 
especially of Bavaria, with its vain struggles 
against the hateful dominion of the Jesuits; 
but we are unable to follow him into details, 
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or even to enter into a general outline of the 
history. We must pass over his instructive 
summary of the revolutions of Sweden, and 
his forcible description of the unparalleled 
crimes and great successes in Russia. On 
the subject of England he is, as it seems to 
us, scarcely unprejudiced; but we are well 
aware how easily a bias on the other side 
may arise from national feeling. At the 
same time, the universal adoption by Ger- 
man writers of our common division of Eu- 
rope into England and the continent, is, we 
believe, the index of a well-founded belief, 
that our national character offers peculiar 
difficulties to a foreigner. Nor are we satis- 
fied that the effect of the many years of one- 
sided falsehood, during which Napoleon con- 
trolled the press of Germany, will have worn 
out till another generation has passed away. 

We are not inclined to enter into any 
general defence of the national character as 
it exists at the present day. It may be true 
that we aim too exclusively at the attain- 
ment of utilitarian objects; it is, we believe, 
certain, that public opinion is hostile to inde- 
pendent inquiry, to speculative philosophy, 
and to freedom of thought and opinion, 
which seems, indeed, from the time of So- 
crates, to have been considered incompatible 
with free political institutions. ‘The wide 
separation of the different classes of society, 
the sycophantic deference which is paid to 
rank, have been long, and with good reason, 
established among our indigenous common- 
places, and we cannot complain if they are 
reprobated by the additional authority of a 
foreign historian. But we are at a loss to 
conjecture the grounds on which Schlosser 
has formed his judgment of the state of pri- 
vate morals in England. The higher classes 
were, in the middle of the last century, as 
he justly observes, licentious and dissipated ; 
but, he adds, they had not reached the same 
height of profligacy with the Russian nobi- 
lity of that time, or with the English aristo- 
cracy of the present day. In other words, 
the race from which Fielding and Smollett 
drew their characters, the immediate suc- 
cessors of the companions of Chartres and 
Beau Fielding, were better than the English 
nobility of the present day, who are on a 
level with such men as Menzihoff and Or- 
loff: with ministers who received the knout 
without losing office, with the ornaments of 
a court where empresses drank brandy with 
corporals, and where a chaste woman was 
as unheard of as an honest man. ‘There is 
more plausibility perhaps in the assertion 





that the punishment inflicted on the rebels 
of 1745, exceeded in barbarity any torments 
allowed by the criminal codes of civilized 
Europe. Yet the disgusting accessories of 
execution for high treason did not commence 
till life was extinct; and Schlosser himself 
furnishes us with abundant examples of far 
more cruel punishments. Judicial torture 
existed in some parts of Germany till with- 
in the present generation. In Bavaria, curi- 
ously refined modes of execution were de- 
vised after the seven years’ war. Christian 
VI. of Denmark passed a law by which mur- 
derers were to receive seventy-two lashes a 
week for nine successive weeks, and then to 
be broken alive on the wheel. We may add 
the well-known case of Damien, who, in 
1757, was tortured and broken on the wheel; 
and of the Chevalier de la Barre, who, in 
1766, was, for an alleged blasphemy, exe- 
cuted at the age of seventeen, after undergo- 
ing the rack, and having his tongue cut out. 

We willingly admit that Schlosser’s know- 
ledge of the details of English history is 
both extensive and minute. He quotes Lord 
Brougham and Miss Martineau with his 
usual dispraise; and condescends even to 
bestow a few sentences of contempt on Ma- 
dame D’Arblay’s diary. ‘There are a few 
inaccuracies of little importance, which it 
would be desirable to correct hereafter, as 
they may confuse a careless reader. ‘Thus 
Sir William Howe, the brother of the admi- 
ral, is called Lord Howe; Mr. Stuart Mac- 
kenzie, Lord Stuart Mackenzie; and Mr. 
George Grenville receives the title of Lord 
Grenville, which was first created in the next 
generation. ‘The well-known Mrs. Montague 
of Boswell and Madame D’Arblay, becomes 
Lady Montague; and from this trifling mis- 
take, an erroneous inference is drawn of the 
superior rank of her circle to that of Mrs. 
Vesey. ‘There are some theoretical conclu- 
sions, which seem to involve more serious 
errors. 

The historian attributes the popularity of 
Junius to his supposed defence of the Saxon 
rights of the people, against the Norman pri- 
vileges of the landed aristocracy (Junkera- 
ristocratie. Squirearchy.) We believe the 
Saxon law is mentioned only once by Junius, 
when he compares the encroachments of 
Norman lawyers after the conquest, with the 
alleged innovations of Lord Mansfield; but 
however this may be, nothing was further 
from the thoughts of Junius, or of the party 
which he represented, than to preach down 
the landed interest. Lord Chatham and Lord 
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Shelburne always appealed to the country 
gentlemen for support, against the court and 
the borough-owners. Junius himself repeat- 
edly hints, that his sympathies are those of 
a man of birth and station; and he finds no 
fault with Sir William Draper, when he 
eulogizes Lord Granby, for giving men of 
rank and fortune a preference in the disposal 
of regiments. The great judge, whom he 
so bitterly hated, was the creator of the mer- 
cantile law, which assuredly ws not to be 
found in any Saxon code; but in the chief 
attack which he makes upon him, with res- 
pect to the admittance of Eyre to bail, he 
draws his argument almost entirely from 
laws enacted since the Conquest, of which 
the earliest is the statute of Westminster, 
passed in 1275. The modern enthusiasm in 
favour of the Saxons belongs not to the time 
of Junius, but to the age of M. Thierry, of 
Sir Francis Palgrave, of Mr. Kemble, and 
of Lord Durham. 

A graver error seems to be involved in the 
language in which Schlosser speaks of the 
legal proceedings against Wilkes, in 1763, 
for libel. ‘The popular rejoicing on the oc- 
casion of his discharge from the ‘Tower is 
represented as the mistaken triumph of a 
multitude, whom their aristocracy had cheat- 
ed out of substantial freedom, by giving them 
specious words and legal forms instead. ‘T’o 
this we answer without hesitation, that the 
inviolability of legal forms is the true test of 
constitutional liberty. A nation which dis- 
regards them may be capable of a successful 
riot; but it has only its wishes, not its rights, 
to struggle for. A constitution can only be 
said to exist, when it is impossible to violate 
the rights of the people without entrench- 
ing on some legal form; and conversely the 
sound instinct of Englishmen teaches them, 
that freedom is in danger when law is tam- 
pered with. Is it possible that so true a 
friend to liberty can think that the defeat of 
the court, and the release of a demagogue, 
would have been a worthier cause for popu- 
lar rejoicing, than the assertion of the prin- 
ciple that a warrant must apply to a definite 
person, and recite a definite crime? Lord 
Camden and the Court of Common Pleas 
declared that Lord Egremont and Lord Hali- 
fax, as secretaries of state, were limited in 
their power of committal by the same rules 
which bound a simple justice of the peace ; 
that a general warrant was absolutely void; 
and that Wilkes was therefore entitled to his 
discharge. It followed as a matter of course 
that he was afterwards entitled to compensa- 
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tion from the ministers who had restrained 
his liberty; and thus justice was obtained 
without the necessity of a revolution; even 
without an act of parliament; and in defi- 
ance of an illegal resolution adopted by both 
Houses. It appears to us that the assertion 
of a general proposition, which should have 
embodied all the Rights of Man, would have 
been of comparatively little value. 

If we are right in considering such views 
as these mistaken, the error is one into 
which an English historian would not be 
likely to fall; but Schlosser’s position and 
habits of thought give him many counter- 
balancing advantages. He is apparently ex- 
empt from the party feeling which expresses 
itself as often by forced candour as by zeal- 
ous advocacy; and he greatly prefers naked 
truth to the edifying use which may be made 
of it. He expressly disclaims the power of 
graphie and objective description, as far as 
it depends on the projection of the writer 
into his subject by assuming the feelings and 
spirit of another time or place. Things as 
they appear to him, not as they might have 
appeared to him if he had witnessed them, 
form the subject of his work; and in his 
account of literature, as well as in the poli- 
tical portion of his history, he uses the lan- 
guage, and judges by the standards of the 
present day. ‘I'he general severity and fre- 
| quent bitterness of his censures seems to us 
_to arise from the entire and unaffected seri- 
ousness with which he writes: it is at least 
consistently indiscriminate. Jesuits, Pietists, 
and Encyclopedists; Jacobins and Doctri- 
naires; the careless shallowness of Voltaire; 
the supercilious indifference of Gothe; Eng- 
land with its narrowness; Germany with its 
inefficiency ; all move his indignation in 
turn, because they all seem to him defective 
in moral earnestness. In some cases he may 
be unintentionally unjust, but it is from a 
mistake in the fact, not in the rule by which 
itis estimated. He neither thinks bigoted 
positiveness the test of earnestness, nor love 
of innovation equivalent to a desire for im- 
provement; and he holds men responsible 
for wilful ignorance, as well as for neglect 
to act up to their knowledge. In England, 
where opinions, if firmly held, are supposed 
to justify themselves and their practical re- 
sults, we think that Schlosser’s history may 
in this respect, as well as in many others, 
produce a beneficial effect. As a general 
history of the eighteenth century, it takes 
up ground which has not, as far as we know, 








been preoccupied by any English writer. 
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In approaching the French revolution and 
the wars of the empire, the historian will 
have many competitors. What his compa- 
rative success may be it is not necessary to 
anticipate; but it is at least certain, that a 
sufficient history embracing the whole of 
that time still remains to be written. 
—— 
COPYRIGHT. 

WE observe, with strong approval, that the 
leading publishers are taking decisive mea- 
sures to give effect to the new Copyright 
Act, which shortly comes into operation, and 
thus put an end to that system of piracy and 
smuggling which has proved so exceedingly 
injurious to every person connected with the 
production of copyright works, from the au- 
thor whose intellect supplies the material to 
the various artisans employed in issuing the 
sheets from the press. A very numerous 
meeting was held at Messrs. Longman’s, on 
the 3d of April, at which it was resolved that 
no exertions should be spared to give effect to 
the intentions of the Legislature. Jt is im- 
portant that the public should know that all 
importations of copyright works are strictly 
prohibited, that their possession by any per- 
son whatsoever is illegal, and that any book- 
seller having a copy in his shop is liable to 
a penalty of £10.—Brittanica. 

——— 
SYMPATHY. 

Ir is astonishing to see the wonderful dif- 
ference of similar things, under dissimilar 
circumstances, and in dissimilar places. A 
bricklayer falls from a scaffold and breaks 
half his bones, and is carried to the hospital 
on a shutter: not five people, out of a crowd- 
ed street, who have been shocked by the 
calamity, ever think of asking or caring how 
their mutilated fellow-creature fares. He 
lives a beggar-cripple, or, more fortunate, he 
dies, and the hospital students make them- 
selves wise over his carease, and limbs, and 
viscera. But a public dancer sprains his 
foot, and a thousand sweet voices, from initel- 
ligent throats, almost shriek and baw] a play- 
house down, in their anxiety to be informed 
(on the always- -to-be-depended-upon assur- 
ance of the manager, ) whether the performer 
has materially hurt his great or his lesser toe. 

_—— 

THE IMITATOR. 
Goon out of good—that art is known to all— 
But Genius from the bad the good can call— 
Thou, mimic, not from leading-strings escaped, 
Work’st but the matter that’s already shaped! 
The already shaped a nobler hand awaits— 
All matter asks a spirit that creates —Schiller. 





From Fisher’s Colonial Magazine. 
THE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE 

EAST INDIES AND THE WESTERN 

WORLD, 

PREVIOUS TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. 

Tue revival, in modern times, of the over- 
land route to India, and the probable diver- 
sion of the Eastern trade into that channel, 
may perhaps render interesting an inquiry 
into the angent mode of intercourse between 
that vast thot region, and the civilized 
parts of the Western World. In pursuing 
that inquiry, we shall, I think, be forcibly 
struck with the saying of the Wise Man, that 
‘‘there is nothing new under the sun.” We 
shall see that our steam-ships, in their month- 
ly communication with the Oriental domi- 
nions of Great Britain, do but follow the 
route of the ships of Solomon, and traverse 
the seas formerly navigated by the Pheni- 
cians, the Greeks and Romans, the Genovese 
and the Venetians. 

The earliest communication between the 
Eastern and Western Worlds, of which we 
have any record now extant, took place 
during the remote but prosperous and culti- 
vated period of the native Egyptian empire. 
Many writers have supposed that the fables 
relating to the mystic Bacchus and his con- 
quest of India, shadow forth the exploits 
of the Egyptian Sesostris.* ‘This mighty 
prince, according to Diodorus Siculus,f was 
the first who built ships calculated for the 
purposes of warfare; he launched four hun- 
dred vessels on the Red Sea, and having 
subdued the islands therein, he conquered 
all the coast from the straits of Babelmandeb 
to the shores of India; neither, adds the his- 
torian, did he conquer only those provinces 
afterwards reduced to subjection by Alexander 
of Macedon, but some nations to whom the 
latter never even approached—for he both 
crossed the Ganges, and marched through 
all the country as far as the Eastern Sea. 

If we turn to the sacred book of Kings, 
we shall find that the Israelitish monarch, 
the wise Solomon, was by no means insensi- 
ble to the advantages of a commercial inter- 
course with the wealthy countries of the 
East. He built ships at Ezion Geber, a 
town on the Arabian branch of the Red Sea, 
to go to Ophirt—supposed to be either the 
island of Ceylon, or that part of Hindostan 
called the Coast of Malabar. ‘These ships, 





* Rollin’s Ancient Hist. vol. i. p. 54. 
t Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. 
t 1 Kings, chap. ix. v. 26—28. 
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it is worthy of remark, were partly manned 
by T'yrians, who, even at that remote period, 
had made themselves famous by their skill 
in navigation. 

The articles imported in the navy of Solo- 
mon, consisted chiefly of those which min- 
ister to the luxury, not to the necessities, of 
human existence—viz. gold, precious stones, 
and timber for ornamental purposes—com- 
modities for which India has always been 
celebrated, and remains so at the present day; 
and it argues a comparatively high degree of 
civilization among the Hebrews and Pheni- 
cians, that they should, at a time when the 
principles of navigation were so little under- 
stood, have undertaken a long and dangerous 
voyage to procure cargoes of such a nature 
and for such a purpose. 

It is certain, however, that the Indian in- 
tereourse of the Hebrews, like that of the 
Egyptians, was of short duration, although 
of such paramount importance to the welfare 
of their respective countries. ‘The succes- 
sors of Sesostris and of Sclomon were not 
emulous of the fame of their ancestors, and 
the foreign traffic of their subjects speedily 
became extinct for want of protection and 
encouragement. ‘The Pheenicians, on the 
other hand, who possessed neither fertile 
territory nor extended dominion, appear to 
have perceived that they must be indebted for 
their greatness to the maritime advantages of 
their situation. Placed on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, in a central position between 
the eastern and wester continents, they early 
became the merchants and carriers who con- 
ducted the traflic of both. Instead of adopt- 
ing, as we have done, the laborious mode of 
transporting their goods from the Red Sea to 
the Nile, they made themselves masters of 
Rhinocolura, a port on the Levant, as near 
as possible to Ezion Geber—and thence the 
voyage to ‘I'yre was both speedy and secure. 
Their ships, which rarely ventured out of 
sight of land, sailed cautiously along the 
coasts of Arabia and Persia, till they arrived 
at the mouth of the Indus, where their prin- 
cipal emporium was situated. ‘Through the 
channel thus provided, the commerce of 
India with the West continued to flow for 
many years. ‘Tyre became the queen of 
cities, and the Punie mariners traversed the 
seas from Ceylon on the one side, to the 
barbarous island of Britain on the other. 
Even after their political independence had 
departed from them, their commercial supe- 
riority remained. ‘Their sovereigns, the Per- 
sian kings, contented, probably, with the 





revenue which they derived by taxation upon 
exports, imports, &c., do not appear to have 
attempted the transfer of their trade to their 
own more immediate dominions. 

Darius Hystaspes fitted out an expedition 
at Caspatyrus, towards the upper part of the 
navigable course of the river Indus, which 
he placed under the orders of Scylax of 
Carvandra, with directions to sail down the 
stream until he should reach the ocean. 
This duty Seylax accomplished, although 
such were the obstacles which he met with in 
the performance of his voyage, that two 
years and a half elapsed between the pe- 
riod of his departure from Caspatyrus and 
that of his arrival at the mouth of the Per- 
sian Gulf.* 

The highly favourable account he gave of 
the countries through which he had passed, 
excited in the mind of his master the desire 
to become possessed of so valuable a terri- 
tory. Darius, accordingly, without much 
difficulty, obtained the sovereignty of all the 
regions watered by the Indus, and the reve- 
nue derived from those provinces formed one- 
third of that received from the whole Persian 
empire. 

Favourable as was this opportunity for 
transferring the Tyrian trade into the hands 
of the Persians, no measures were taken to 
produce such a result; and Tyre remained 
undisputed mistress of the commerce of Asia, 
until utterly destroyed by Alexander. ‘That 
prince, having overrun the northern part of 
Hindostan, was forced, by the mutiny of 
his troops, to retreat from the banks of the 
Ganges, and turned his thoughts to the con- 
solidation of the various territories he had 
acquired. During his Indian campaign, he 
first conceived the design of making Babylon 
the metropolis of his empire. His mind had 
been forcibly directed to this project by the 
representations of Calanus, a Brachman phi- 
losopher. ‘This man laid before Alexander 
a dry and shrivelled hide, and trod upon the 
edges of it; he did the same all round, and 
as he trod on one side, it started up on the 
other; at last he fixed his feet in the middle, 
and then it lay still—intimating that the best 
method of retaining in subjection such ex- 
tended dominion, was to place his residence 
in the centre of it. 

Babylon, then, he selected as his future 
eapital, and, with the design of bringing 
thither the trade which had till lately enriched 
the Pheenician metropolis, he travelled in 





* Robertson’s India. sec. i. 
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person as far as the mouth of the Indus.* 
There he built a city called Barce, and thence 
he despatched Nearchus, to follow the coast 
of the Erythrean Sea, (or, as it is now called, 
the Indian Ocean,)t to ascend the Persian 
Gulf and the river Euphrates, and thus to 
arrive at Babylon with a complete knowledge 
of the whole navigation. ‘This was done, 
and perfect success attended the attempt; 
but the untimely death of the youthful con- 
queror, put an end to his projects for the 
benefit of his empire, and those who suc- 
ceeded him in his Eastern dominions, suf- 
fered the design to fall to the ground. ‘The 
Grecian sovereigns of Bactria, about a cen- 
tury after the death of Alexander, subdued 
much of Northern Hindostan, but they kept 
up little communication with the country of 
their ancestors; and that dynasty, after an 
existence of one hundred and thirty years, 
Was swept away by an irruption of the nor- 
thern ‘Tartars, 

The Indian trade, too profitable to remain 
long neglected, attracted the attention of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. In order to facilitate 
the transport of merchandise, he commenced 
the formation of a navigable canal, from the 
Red Sea to the Delta of the Nile. This 
design, however, was soon laid aside, for, 
says Mons. Rollin, Ptolemy thought it neces- 
sary to found a city on the western shore of 
the Red Sea, from whence the ships were to 
set out. He accordingly built it almost on 
the frontiers of Ethiopia, and gave it the 
name of his mother, Berenice; but the port 
not being very commodious, that of Myos 
Hornos was preferred, as being very near, 
and much better;-and all the commodities of 
Arabia, India, Persia, and Ethiopia were 
landed there; from thence they were con- 
veyed to Coptos, on the Nile, where they 
were re-shipped, and floated down the stream 
to Alexandria. ‘The passage from Coptos to 
the river lies through a waste and arid region, 
so that the king was obliged to dig wells at 
certain distances along the route, and to form 
canals for conveying the water to the inter- 
mediate stations. He likewise built cara- 
vanserais for the accommodation of travellers, 
and placed proper persons in charge of them 
—thus rendering the journey, as much as 
possible, safe and expeditious. 

The Egyptian mariners were, like all their 
predecessors, contented to proceed by the 


* Quintus Curtius, lib. ix., c. ix.—Justin, lib. xii., 
Cc. x. 

+ Diodorus Siculus, lib. xvii. 
ander. 
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tedious coasting navigation. No attempt was 
made by them to shorten the voyage by 
stricking boldly across the Erythraan Sea, 
and making at once for the port of their des- 
tination. Nor does it appear that they pro- 
ceeded farther than the city of Pattala, or 
Tatta, at the mouth of the Indus. ‘The pro- 
ductions of the Southern and Eastern parts 
of Hindostan were, it is most likely, con- 
veyed thither in country ships, which again 
carried back and distributed throughout the 
peninsula the cargoes of the Egyptians. 
Egypt was now without a rival in the Eas- 
tern trade; and protecting her commerce by 
a powerful navy, that lucrative traffic remain- 
ed in her possession till it passed, together 
with her sovereignty, into the hands of the 
Roman conquerors. 


Under the protection of that powerful na- 
tion, the trade between Egyptand India con- 
tinued to flourish and increase, and it was 
chiefly to that trade that the city of Alex- 
andria owed its greatness for so long a period 
of years. But the Romans were also accus- 
tomed to receive an additional supply of 
Indian commodities by another mode of con- 
veyance. From the earliest times, says Dr. 
Robertson, there seems to have been some 
communication between Mesopotamia and 
other provinces on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, and those parts of Syria and Palestine 
which lay near the Mediterranean. ‘The 
migration of Abram from Ur of the Chaldees, 
to Sichem in the land of Canaan, is an in- 
stance of this. ‘The journey through the 
desert which separated these countries, was 
much facilitated by its affording one station 
abounding with water, and capable of cultiva- 
tion. As the intercourse increased, the pos- 
session of this station became an object of so 
much importance that Solomon, when he 
turned his attention towards the extension of 
commerce among his subjects, built a fortified 
city there. Its Syrian name of ‘Tadmor in 
the Wilderness, and its Greek one of Palmyra, 
are both descriptive of its situation in a spot 
adorned with palm-trees. ‘The small but 
fertile spot on which the town was built, 
enjoys a plentiful supply of water, and is 
happily situated, at a distance of eighty-five 
miles, from the river Euphrates, and one 
hundred and thirteen from the nearest coast 
of the Mediterranean. Under the successors 


of Alexander this city acquired great wealth 
and importance, one source of which appears 
to have been the large and constant trade 
which had arisen between Syria and Hindos- 
tan, and which chiefly passed through the 
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hands of the Palmyrenes. When Syria was 
conquered by the irresistible arms of the 
Romans, Palmyra continued a free city; and 
its chief senator was the only magistrate of 
an Asiatic city who ever obtained the honour 
of the imperial purple. Odenatus, his queen 
Zenobia, and his minister Longinus, are 
names so well known, that it is unnecessary 
to do more than mention them here as in- 
stances of the greatness to which the Palmy- 
renians had attained. I need scarcely add, 
that after the capture of Palmyra by Aurelian, 
it rapidly declined in wealth and importance, 
till at the present day it contains little besides 
lofty ruins—the magnificent and enduring 
Witnesses of its former prosperity. Every 
recollection of Odenatus and Zenobia has 


discovery. This important event, as all 
writers are agreed, took place about the year 
of our Lord 50, and in the time of the Em- 
peror Claudius. 


From the reign of Augustus, the commerce 
of the Romans with India kept pace with the 
rapid increase of their power and civilization. 
Alexandria was of course the principal inter- 
mediate station, and in the time of Hippalus 
the luxuries of the East had become neces- 
saries to the profligate and effeminate inha- 
bitants of Italy. His discovery, therefore, 
was no less advantageous to the citizens, 
than lucrative to the merchants and mariners. 
In this place it becomes necessary to refer to 
Arrian* for an account of the various articles 
of export and import which constituted the 





passed away from the scenes of their power | staple commodities of the trade in question. 
and their heroism; but the remembrance of | Among the articles of importation from In- 


the monarch of Israel still lingers in the 
desert, and the wandering Bedouin directs 
the gaze of the traveller to the crumbling 
monuments, and loves to dwell upon the 
mysterious tale of their erection by Soliman 
the Mighty, and the demons whom he sub- 
dued. 

Long previously, however, to the subjec- 
tion of Palmyra, by the Romans, Egypt had 
become a province of their empire, and it 
was a Roman navigator who first sailed from 
the mouth of the Arabian Gulf boldly across 
the Erythrean Sea, and thus rendered the 
voyage at once less hazardous and speedier 
than before. ‘There are two claimants for 
the honour of this discovery. The first is 


Hippalus, who, according to Arrian, was the | 


master of a coasting vessel engaged in the 
Indian trade. ‘This man carefully observed 
the direction of the winds which at stated 
intervals prevail in those seas, and taking 
advantage of the westerly monsoon, was car- 
ried by it in safety to his destination on the 
coast of Malabar. ‘This account is adopted 
by Dr. Robertson, in his learned disquisition 
upon ancient India.—The second claimant is 
stated by Pliny* to have been Annius Plo- 
camus, a Roman knight, who being farmer 
on the Red Sea, was carried by a storm far to 
the eastward, and before the tempest ceased, 
found himself on the shores of ‘Taprobane, 
or Ceylon. ‘This storm, which lasted dur- 
ing so long a voyage, can have been no other 
than the western monsoon, and at any rate 
the wind, and not the bewildered custom- 
house officer, deserves all the merit of the 


* C. Plin. Hist. Lib. Sext. Revins. Historia Na- 
valis Media, lib. i., p. 49. 





dia, spices and aromatics long held a distin- 
| guished place, and the lavish use of them by 
_the Romans excites the surprise of the mo- 
|dern reader. At religious sacrifices and sol- 
| emnities, at funerals, at feasts and banquets, 
at the baths, and in the composition of un- 
guents and perfumes, spices were found 
indispensably necessary. In the Augustan 
age, says Robertson, an entire street in Rome 
was occupied by those who sold frankin- 
cense, pepper, and other aromatics ; precious 
stones also, especially diamonds and pearls, 
were imported largely into the imperial city, 
and formed a conspicuous ornament of the 
Roman dress. ‘The prices paid for the larger 
and more beautiful jewels were enormous, 
and show the pitch of luxury to which the 
fellow-citizens of Cato and Cincinnatus had 
arrived. The looms of Hindostan, which 
are the rudest and most inconvenient imple- 
ments for the purpose of weaving that can 
possibly be imagined, have in all ages been 
justly celebrated for the fine texture and ex- 
quisite beauty of their produce; neverthe- 
less, linen and cotton goods do not appear to 
have found their way in any quantity to the 
European market. ‘The Indians, according 
to Quintus Curtiust were clothed from head 
to foot in fine linen, but the Roman dress 
consisted principally in woollen habiliments. 
Silk, however, though imported only in small 
quantities, from its extreme value, formed an 
article of great importance; even in its raw 
state, it was valued in the reign of Aurelian 
at its weight in gold; and that prince is said 
to have refused his wife a dress of pure silk, 








* Quoted by Robertson, India, sec. 2. 





+ Quintus Curtius, lib. viii. 
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on account of the extravagant cost. 
the Emperor Tiberius, says Tacitus, a law 
was passed prohibiting men from wearing 
silken garments. ‘This law was repealed by 
Eliogabalus, and the importation of silk 
was much increased in consequence. In the 
island of Cos, the closely-woven silks of In- 
dia were unravelled and wrought anew, with 
a mixture of linen yarn, into a very delicate 
and transparent fabric, which formed a fa- 
vourite article of female dress, and is fre- 
quently mentioned by the Roman poets. It 
is a curious fact, stated by Robertson, that 
the Romans, even for several centuries after 
the use of silk had been common among 
them, had not the most remote idea of either 
the mode, or the locality of its production. 
Into the city of Pahala, at the mouth of 
the Indus, the European ships imported 
woollen cloth* of a slight fabric, linen in 
chequer-work, some precious stones, and 
some aromatics unknown in India, coral, 
storax, glass vessels of different kinds, some 
wrought silver, money, and wine. In return, 
they received spices, sapphires, and other 


Under | 


ing it alike under the sway of the imperial 
Comneni, the Frank emperors, and the Mo- 
hammedan sultans—till in their turn they 
were deprived of it by the Portuguese navi- 
gators, and the important discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

It was towards the middle of the seventh 
century, that an event took place which 
completely put an end to all existing relations 
between the Eastern and Western Worlds, 
and not only estranged their inhabitants from 
each other, but rendered them for a time the 
bitterest foes. I allude to the promulgation 
of that vast and mighty system of imposture 
and fanaticism which was forced upon man- 
kind at the point of the sword, by the Ara- 
bian prophet and his warlike followers. ‘The 
various ports through which the trade of 
Europe ‘and India had for ages continued to 
| pass, now fell one after another into the 
/hands of the Mohammedan caliphs, and the 
/consequence at first was the total cessation 





lof intercourse between the true believers of 


Asia and the western giaours. Under these 


/circumstances, while Alexandria maintained 


gems, silk stuffs, silk, thread, cotton cloth, |its position as the mart for the supply of 


and black-pepper. Further to the southward 
was situated the city of Bary-gaza, a much 
larger emporium than the place above-men- 
tioned. In addition to the imports of the 
former town, Arrian enumerates as received 
at Bary-gaza, Italian, Greek, and Arabian 
wines, brass, tin, lead, girdles or sashes of 
curious texture, white glass, red arsenic, 
black lead, gold and silver coin. ‘To the 
exports may be added the onyx, ivory, 
myrrh, and long-pepper. Stull more south- 
ward lay Musiris, and here the commodities 
exported were still more numerous; among 
them were pearls in great abundance, and 
of extraordinary beauty, silk stuffs, rich per- 
fumes, tortoise-shell, transparent gems, espe- 
cially diamonds, and large quantities of pep- 
per. Beyond this last-named city, the Ro- 
man shipping rarely ventured, the produc- 
tions of China and the eastern districts of 
India being brought to the three emporia 
either by land, or in country ships. No 
competitors made their appearance to rival 
the Romans in this profitable trade, until 
long after the removal of the seat of empire 
from Rome to Constantinople, when the 
maritime states of Italy succeeded, by their 
superior enterprise and industry, in wrest- 
ing the traffic out of the hands of the slothful 
subjects of the Eastern empire, and in retain- 





* Tac. Arin., lib. iie Xxxiii. 


| Western Asia with the wares of India, Con- 
|stantinople became the emporium through 
'which similar commodities were furnished 
ito the states of Europe. ‘They were trans- 
‘ported to India by means of the rivers Indus 
and Oxus, and the Caspian Sea, and notwith- 
| Standing the manifold difficulties and dangers 
\of the journey, the supplies imported were 
‘considerable. But this traffic soon passed 
from the hands of the lazy Greeks into those 
of the more enterprising Venetians. ‘These 
last having assisted the leaders of the fourth 
Crusade to establish a Latin dynasty upon 
the imperial throne of Constantine, obtained 
for their share of the spoils the greater part 
of the Peloponnesus and several islands in 
the archipelago, together with great privile- 
ges to those of their citizens who settled at 
Constantinople for the sake of commerce. 
Possessed of these advantages, they speedily 
extended and revived the Eastern trade; and 
as religious prejudice gradually yielded to 
the powerful inducements of mutual interest, 
they renewed the intercourse which formerly 
existed with Alexandria, and commerce re- 
turned to its former channels. 

It is not to be supposed that Venice, sur- 
rounded as she was with enterprising and 
jealous republics, could long be suffered to 
enjoy such privileges, to the exclusion of 
all competitors. ‘I'he Genoese, defying the 
thunders of the Vatican, united themselves 
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with the schismatical Greeks to displace the 
orthodox Latins, and to re-establish the im- 
perial family upon the throne. ‘This counter- 
revolution took place in the year 1261. ‘The 
reward granted to the Genoese was great 
indeed, but the principal gift was the suburb 
of Pera, which they fortified, and by means 
of which they rendered themselves masters 
of the harbour and trade of Constantinople. 
Unable to rest under the ruin of their com- 
merce, and to endure the flourishing condi- 
tion of the Genoese republic, the Venetians 
sought and obtained the alliance of the Mame- 
luke Sultans of Egypt, and the commerce of 
the Indies once more flowed through the city 
of Alexandria. But the time arrived when 
other nations became emulous of Italian 
wealth and prosperity, and the spirit of com- 
merce and adventure extended itself to the 
then powerful kingdom of Portugal. ‘That 
nation having gradually spread its conquests 
along the western shores of Africa, and per- 
ceiving that the coast, instead of extending 
in breadth towards the west, according to the 
opinion of Ptolemy, appeared to contract 
itself and bend eastwards, conceived the pro- 
ject of reaching India by continuing to hold 
the same course which they had so long 
pursued. A small squadron, says Robertson, 
sailed from the 'Tagus, under the command 
of Vasco de Gama, an officer of rank, whose 
abilities and courage fitted him to conduct 
the most difficult and arduous enterprises. 
This voyage was long and dangerous. At 
length he doubled the Cape, and after a pros- 
perous navigation along the south-east of 
Africa, he arrived at the city of Melinda, 
and had the satisfaction of discovering there, 
as well as at other places where he had 
touched, people of a race very different from 
the rude inhabitants of the western shore of 
that continent, which alone the Portuguese 
had hitherto visited. 'These he found to be 
so far civilized, as to keep up an active com- 
merce not only with the natives of their own 
coast, but with the western shores of Hin- 
dostan. Guided by their pilots, he sailed 
across the Indian Ocean, and landed at Cali- 
cut, on the coast of Malabar, on the 22d of 
May, 1498, ten months and two days after 
his departure from Lisbon. From this time 
the commerce of Europe with the East 
flowed in the newly-discovered channel, and 
the Italian republics, deprived of their trade, 
sunk into insignificance. 


eel 


Vor. [V.—June, 1843. 12 


THE GERMAN LEGION. 


As a record of the services of this Legion, 
once part of the army of Great Britain, a 
votive tablet to its honour has been deposited 
within the foundation stone erected to the me- 
mory of Arminius near Detmold. It may be 
as well to remind the reader that the strength 
of the Legion at its first formation, on the 
18th December, 1803, was but 2397; by the 
25th January, 1812, its numbers amounted 
to 14,175; and at the close of the war 
on the 25th December, 1815, they were 
reduced to 10,442. The number of men 
enrolled for this distinguished corps between 
the years 1803 and 1815 was 29,250. It 
lost 1387 killed in battle, besides 4784 
wounded, many of whom did not survive their 
wounds. The whole amount of deaths from 
the formation to the dissolution of the Legion 
was 5848. ‘To the votive tablet were attach- 
ed two medals of honour, decorated with the 
white and yellow ribbon of Hanover, such as 
the present sovereign of that kingdom pre- 
sented to the officers and privates of the Le- 
gion, and as had been bestowed previously 
upon the officers of the Hanoverian army, 
(upon its re-organization in the year 1813), 
who had taken part in the memorable conflict 
which delivered Europe from the iron yoke 
of Buonaparte.—United Service Mag. 

——— 
BADEN. 

The population of the chief towns in 
this Grand-duchy has greatly increased of 
late, as appears by comparison between the 
years 1818 and 1841. Carlsruhe had in- 
creased from 16,021 to 23,484; Mannheim, 
from 17,341 to 22,838; Freiburg, from 
10,348 to 13,734; Heidelberg, from 12,079 
to 13,784; Pforzheim, from 5480 to 7694; 
Baden, from 3188 to 6322; Bruchsal, from 
5550 to 7468; Rastatt, from 4210 to 6412; 
Erlangen, from 3020 to 4405; and Constance, 
from 4511 to 6828. ‘The entire population 
of the Grand-duchy amounted in the year 
1818 to 1,002,096, and in 1841 to 1,296,464: 
the increase during the twenty-two inter- 
vening years was therefore to the extent of 
276,268; being at the average rate of 12,548 
of increase per annum, or nearly one and a 
half per cent. a year.—IJbid. 

a 


Two clergymen, belonging to the sect of 
Ancient Lutherans, lately went from East 
Prussia to Hamburg, for a vessel to carry 





1500 of their flock to America.—Eng. paper. 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 
LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF scoTs.* 


Tue great historical question of the guilt 
or innocence of Mary, Queen of Scots, which 
has uselessly agitated three centuries in all 
the phases of panegyric and vituperation that 
language could assume, has at last been 
solved by the simplest means; which is no 
other than the gathering together of the let- 
ters written by the unfortunate queen, and 
by presenting them to the public in language 
intelligible to the million. 

A collection of Mary’s Letters was first 
undertaken by the Russian Prince, Alexan- 
der Labanoff de Rostoff, who, with a gallan- 
try worthy the brightest age of chivalry, has 
made pilgrimages to the archives of every 
court in Europe in which original letters of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, were known to be de- 
posited. He published his collection in French, 
the language in which it was chiefly written, 
but the inhabitants of this island, which is 
the actual locality where the tragedy was 
acted, and who were of course the most in- 
terested in any discovery relating to its hap- 
less heiress, and were at the same time the 
best judges of the facts, were little benefited 
or enlightened by a publication in French, 
difficult to understand from its obsolete or- 
thography and diction. 

Miss Agnes Strickland, whose researches 
among contemporary documents to illustrate 
her forthcoming life of Elizabeth naturally 
led her to this precious collection, first made 
herself mistress of its contents in the course 
of her vocation, and then introduced them to 
the public. But as she only published Prince 
Labanoff’s printed collection, and the lead- 
ers of the public press loudly called for more, 
she has added another volume of her own 
collection, in a third volume. An important 
feature of this third volume is the group of 
letters hitherto enclosed in the archives of the 
Imperial library at St. Petersburg, and which, 
singular to say, are not comprised in the col- 
lection of the Russian prince, but were added 
to the portfolio of the English lady through 
the friendship of Miss Porter, whose lament- 
ed brother, Sir Robert Kerr Porter, it is well 





* Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, and Docu- 
ments connected with her personal History. Now 
first published, with an Introduction by Agnes 
Strickland. Vol. III. 





known married a relation of the Imperial 
house of Russia. By the emperor’s family 
Sir Robert was always treated with confi- 
dence and friendship, and through his influ- 
ence copies of these long absent letters have 
found their way back to the country from 
whence the originals were first despatched— 
but not to Russia. 

These letters were written by Mary from 
her Scottish and English prisons, ‘ making 
her moan,” as she pathetically says to her 
royal relatives in France, for sympathy and 
succour. It is asserted by Miss Strickland, 
that in the French revolution these auto- 
graphs were stolen by the sans-culottes from 
the archives of France, and finally sold to 
Catherine II., who deposited them in her 
library, where they have reposed in oblivion 
to this hour. To do the sans-culottes justice, 
they were rather more addicted to destruc- 
liveness than thieving—to tearing and burn- 
ing rather than to abstracting and selling, 
and we own when we remember the lack of 
honesty of that precious revolutionist, Dide- 
rot, in performing his commission of pur- 
chasing a library for Catherine of Russia, it 
is no lack of charity to surmise that he ab- 
stracted some of these autographs from the 
royal collections of France, and pocketed the 
proceeds. This is, we own, our surmise, but 
it little matters where the originals were de- 
posited if historical knowledge is enriched by 
genuine copies of their contents. 

As specimens of the St. Petersburg collec- 
tion we give two, written by poor Mary’s own 
hand, showing her earnest desire that the 
faithful friends who had aided her escape 
from Lochleven, and the disastrous retreat 
from Langside, should be protected and re- 
warded by her relatives in France. 


The Queen of Scots to Charles IX., King of France. 
June, 26, 1568. 


Monsieur, my good Brother,—Seeing that, 
contrary to my hopes, the injustice of this 
queen, or, at least of her council, is preparing 
for me a much longer sojourn here ‘than I 
could wish (if it does not please you to pro- 
vide a remedy), as you will see by the re- 
ports of the Sieur de Montmorin; and that I 
fear to be more strictly guarded for the fu- 
ture, I take this way of informing you of the 
state, present and past, both of my country 
and myself, for the last three months. And 
seeing that Lord Fleming whom | sent for 
that purpose, has not been able to obtain 
leave to pass beyond London, I have des- 
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patched Douglas, the present bearer, to make 
you a full report of all that has happened, 
and to tell you about my prison, my escape, 
and my retreat into this realm, with all that 
I can understand has been done lately in my 
own country. I particularly beg you to 
give him the same credit as you would to me, 
for he has proved himself my faithful ser- 
vant, having delivered me from the hands of 
my mortal foes, at the peril of his life, and 
the sacrifice of his nearest ties of kindred. 
He desires, to the end, that he may continue 
to render me service, as he has begun to do, 
that he may remain for a time in your court, 
to wait for the assistance that may be pro- 
vided for me. I entreat you to give him such 
entertainment as may make it manifest, that 
he has rendered a service to you in saving 
my life. I will answer for his fidelity. He 
requires now to seek for his living in France, 
for he has left all he had in Scotland. If | 
am not altogether immured, I yet fear that | 
shall not receive so much favour here, but 
that I shall be constrained to send others to 
you for the same purpose (i. e. to be reward- 
ed), but not one who has performed for me 
such good and important service. 

I would also entreat to recommend Beaton 
to you, for he has preserved his integrity 
when he was canvassed by the other party 
to become one of them. Likewise the poor 
Lord Seaton, whose life they threatened to 
take away for the same conduct, nor would 
they have done less, if Montmorin had not 
been on his side. Also my Lord de Flem- 
ing, who is so well instructed, that if he can 
get leave to depart, | would recommend him 
especially. He is one of your old servants, 
and can briefly tell you as much as I could 
write, 

With my humble commendations to your 
good grace, beseeching God to give you, mon- 
sieur, my good brother, in health long and 
happy life. 

Your good sister, 
MaRIE. 

From Carlisle, the 26th of June. 


The other is a letter written from Tutbury 
to the queen mother of France. 


The Queen of Scots to Catherine de Medicis. 


April 30, 1570. 


Madame,—The honour that I have had in 
being nurtured in your family, as your very 
obedient daughter, and having always wished, 
all my life, to do you very humble service, 
makes me confident that in my great need 





my humble requests will be granted, with 
every indulgence that it may please you to 
make, and that you will assure to me the 
support of the king your son, and take the 
same care for me, that every good mother 
ought to do for one of her destitute children, 
for such I have the boldness to consider my- 
self; and for the love of the late king your 
son, and the natural affection I have borne 
to you, which [ call on yourself to witness. [ 
shall neither speak of what I desire, nor what 
I fear; I leave these particulars to Monsieur 
de la Mothe, not having convenience at pre- 
sent to write, only to tell you that they are 
sending an army on the way towards the 
borders, to enter Scotland, if they are not al- 
ready there, with a proclamation to strengthen 
my rebels and intimidate my faithful sub- 
jects. I have no means, save by you, to 
maintain the ancient alliance of these two 
realms, which by my ruin will be lost to the 
king your son, if prompt succour be not given 
to those for whom | supplicate, together with 
the assurance that my servants may rely on 
being supported by you; nor will this be in 
vain, for they and I may then be the means 
of rendering you as good services as my pre- 
decessors have formerly done. 

I am much grieved that this queen, to 
whom I am so nearly related, and whom [ 
have never offended, should have so little re- 
gard to your prayers; and that through her, 
I am compelled to be a trouble to you in the 
midst of so many important matters, in re- 
spect to which, if you are prevented from 
aiding me as much as you could wish, I en- 
treat you to implore the other allied princes 
to join with you, for the support and re-esta- 
blishment of a queen, your daughter and ally. 
To the king and you, after God, I shall owe 
the obligation, which I shall endeavour to re- 
quite by every means in my power; and in 
the mean time, I present my very humble 
recommendations to your good grace, pray- 
ing God, madame, that he will give you 
health and every happiness, long life. 


From Tutbury, this last of April. 


I beseech the king your son to be good 
and favourable master to his servant and 
mine, George Douglas, for the services that 
he has done for me; and also for my am- 
bassador the bishop of Glasgow, to give him 
the means to remain near you for my ser- 
vice. The third is for the Bishop of Ross, for 
he will receive nothing from the Scotch, and 
is only waiting here for my service, which I 
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cannot omit to notice; and not having the 
means of giving him any recompence, | en- 
treat you to provide for him some little bene- 
fice for his maintenance during his exile and 
my imprisonment. I pray you take this, my 
private request in good part, for the necessity 
[ am in. 

Your very humble and very obedient 

daughter, 
Marie. 


The public press has observed that the two 
preceding volumes collected by Prince La- 
banoff bear little if any thing upon the grand 
question of Mary’s guilt or innocence of the 
death of Darnley, but that remark cannot 
apply to the present volume. In the first 
place, the full proof it affords that Darnley 
was a Catholic, leads to the strong inference 
that he would not be destroyed by the ultra- 
Catholic party, of which Mary Stuart was 
the head. Darnley had been brought up a 
Catholic by his mother, Margaret Douglas, 
the bosom friend of Mary I., Queen of Eng- 
land, he had tampered with the Calvinistic 
party of his father, Matthew Stuart, but since 
his reconciliation with his wife had return- 
ed to his early faith, hence his death by the 
Gunpowder Plot at Kirk-a-field. 

Miss Strickland has translated an Italian 
document from the papal nuncio at Paris, 
which fully proves that Mary Stuart and her 
spouse were one on the great question of re- 
ligion, and was it likely she should destroy 
her young, handsome, Catholic husband— 
although for a time offending—for the sake 
of a man like Bothwell, who was five-and- 
twenty before she was born, old, coarse, ugly, 
and brutal, and moreover, so bigoted against 
her beloved religion, that nothing could in- 
duce him to be present at any of its rites? 


The Papal Nuncio at Paris to the Grand Duke of Florence.* 


[After stating the arrival of Father Ed- 
monds and M. de Morett, the ambassador at 
Paris, the latter proceeds thus to narrate the 
murder of Darnley.] 

As to the particulars of the death of the 
king, the said M. de Morett is strongly of 
opinion, that this poor prince, hearing the ru- 
mour of the people round about the house, 
and that they were trying, with false keys, to 
open it, rushed out of it by adoor that led to the 
garden, in his shirt, with his pelisse, in order 
to flee from the peril, and there (2. e. in the 
garden) was strangled, and then taken out 
of the garden into a little orchard without the 








walls of the grounds; and then the house 
was destroyed by fire (blown up,) to kill the 
rest that remained within, that they might 
not guess how the king came to be found 
dead in his shirt, with his pelisse by his side. 
And some women who dwelt in the vicinity 
of the garden, affirm to have heard the king 
cry out, 

“Ah! brethren, have pity on me for the 
love of Him who had mercy on all the . 
world!” 

And Father Edmonds declared to me, that 
the king the same morning had, according to 
his wont, heard mass, and that he had always 
been brought up by his mother as a Catholic, 
but, for the desire of reigning, had turned 
deceptively from the ancient religion. ‘Thus 
may divine Majesty have mercy on his poor 
O00. ..4. 

Paris, March 16, 1567. 


[Collated and certified by the Archivista, 17th of 
February, 1840.] 


To follow Miss Strickland’s documents 
through this most interesting track, we offer 
these important letters to the consideration of 
the reader interested in the innocence of the 
hapless Mary Stuart. 


Deathbed Confession of the Earl of Bothwell.* 


The confession of my lord Bothwell before 
he died, in presence of divers lords of Den- 
mark (being more long in Latin and Danish). 
The lords present were these: Baron Cowes, 
of Malinge Castle; Otta Brawe, of Clisin- 
brouche Castle; Monsieur Guillone Starne, 
of Fowltostic Castle; the bishop of Skonen, 
and four bailies of the town, who desired him 
that he would declare his conscience, and say 
nothing but the truth concerning the king 
and queen of Scotland, with the child. 

Imprimis, he did take it upon his death, 
that the queen never knew nor consented to 
the death of the king, but he and his friends, 
by his appointment, divers lords consenting, 
and subscribing thereunto, which yet was not 
there present at the deed doing. Their names 
be lord Jamy E. of Murray, lord Morton, 
lord Robert, the bishop of St. Andrews, with 
divers others, whom he said he could not re- 
member at that present. 





MS. Cottonian, Titus, c. vii. fol. 39, b. The 
Danish names seem strangely spelt in this paper. 
The king means, Darnley, the queen, Mary Stuart, 
but who the child is, apppears dubious, for if meant 
for James, the term would be prince. It is possible 
the inquiry was made concerning the infant some 
have asserted that Mary had by Bothwell. 
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Likewise, he said, that all the friendship The Queen of Scots * a! Satente in France, the Arch- 
: ishop of Glasgow. 

which he had of the queen, he got always by May 2, 1578 

. . . . ’ 4 
witcherafi,* and the inventions belonging i ta 
thereunto, specially by the use of sweet water,| The Countess of Lenox, pid gon > eapel oe) 
and that he found means to put away his own| died about a month ago; and the Queen 0 
wife to obtain the queen. England has taken into her care her lady- 

Likewise he confessed that he had deceiy- | Ship’s grand-daughter. [This, no doubt, is 
ed divers gentlewomen in France, and in| the Lady Arabelly Stuart, only child to 
England, with many other wild facts and | Charles Earl of Lenox, who died anno 1576.] 
deeds, which he said were long to rehearse, | | would desire those who are about my son 
asking God forgiveness thereof. Further- | 
more, he confessed that he took two lords’ | was not the original document. It deserves remark, 

: f . | that the king of Denmark and all the witnesses were 
daughters out of Denmark into Scotland, and) Protestants, that it was a Protestant bishop who 
made them believe that he would marry them ; | was one of the witnesses, and that Catholocism was 
and likewise ruined many gentlewomen of) a capital crime in Denmark: therefore it was by 
Scotland. Item, he did confess that he had |no means a probable circumstance that so many 








deceived two of the burgomaster’s daughters | 
of Lubeck, with many like, which he said | 
were long to rehearse, and forgave all the 
world, and was sorrowful for his offences, | 
and did receive the sacrament, that all the) 


things he spoke were true, and so he died. 
(No date.) 


Queen Mary to her Ambassador, the Archbishop of Glasgow 
June 1, 1576. 


(Extract of the deciphering of her letter.) 


I have advice of the death of the Earl of 
Bothwell, and how that, before he died, he 
made an ample confession of all his sins; | 
and among the rest that he owned himself to | 
have been the author, and in fact, likewise! 
guilty of the murder of the late king my hus- | 
band: and in terms most express, nay, upon 
the very damnation of his soul, declared me 
innocent thereof. If this be the real truth, 
you may easily discern the advantage it 
would be to me in defeating the false calum- 
nies of my enemies. I pray you, therefore, 
try all means to come into the precise know- 
ledge of this fact, I am told that the per- 
sons who assisted at the emitting this decla- 
ration, and which was afterwards signed and 
sealed by them in the form of a testament, 
were Otta Braw of the Castle of Cambre; 
Piers Braw, of the Castle of Vascut; Mr. 
Gullenstearn, of the Castle of Fulkenstere ; 
the Bishop of Skonen, and four bailiffs of the 
town.t 








* It must always be remembered, that although 
the crime of witchcraft cannot be committed, it 
may be attempted with intentions fully as guilty as 
if successful. Bothwell had been trying tricks of 
this kind from his boyhood, 

t It will be observed, that the account the poor 
queen had received, from report of this confession, 





a little varies from the narrative preceding, which 


12* 


Protestants should join to perjure themselves to 
clear the reputation of a Catholic princess, who had 


| been so far from flattering the king of Denmark, or 


his state, that she refused to consent to her son’s 
alliance with his daughter, because he was only an 
elective king. (See the Appendix, her conversation 


| with Sommer.) The king of Denmark had besides, 


joined Queen Elizabeth and the government ot 
Scotland in a Protestant league to support their re- 
ligion against the Catholic alliance. He was, how- 
ever, a just man, and sent notice of Bothwell’s dying 
confession to every prince in Europe; more espe- 
cially he sent it to Queen Elizabeth, who as care- 
fully suppressed it. As all Europe rung with it 
when it was publicly used in Scotland as evi- 
dence against the Earl of Morton, one of the mur- 
derers, if it had been fabricated (as party Scotch 
writers say it was), how came the Protestant king 
and prelate of Denmark not to deny it? In the 
other statement of Bothwell published (vol.ii.), 
it will be observed that at his first capture he was 
ready enough to accuse every body besides himself, 
except the queen. By the above statement, it ap- 
pears, he continued a course of crime, even after 
his captivity in Denmark. But at the time of this 
last confession, he knew he must die, and it was of 
no use tampering with eternity. The original docu- 
ment was to be seen in the beginning of this centu- 
ry, as the following notice affirms in Mr, Hamil- 
ton’s * Observations on Buchanan.” 

“ An authentic copy of the confession of Bothwell 
is extant, and to be seen in St. James’s Library in 
London; it is signed by the governor of the Castle 
of Melling; by Guilla Brome, governor of the Cas- 
tle of Altenburgh; Pierre Braue of the Castle of 
Neswell; by Gnillim Strance; by the bishop of 
Skonen, and five bailiffs. Bothwell declared that 
Queen Mary never did give consent to her husband’s 
death, or was privy thereto, as he should answer to 
the eternal God. And being asked the question, 
‘Who were the contrivers of the murder?’ he an- 
swered, *‘ Murray the Bastard was the first proposer, 
but Morton laid the plot, and Z accomplished it.’ 
For which he begged God’s pardon, and expired.” 

This document, which exists undoubtedly in some 
of our archives, is not yet properly brought to light; 
for our transcript from the Cottonian, printed above, 
is evidently only an abstract of it, as the account 
by Mr. Hamilton, just quoted, is but a report from 
memory from a view of it. 
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to make instances in his name for this suc- 
cession; not for any desire 1 have that he 
should actually succeed unto it, but rather to 
testify, that neither he nor I, ought to be re- 
puted or treated as foreigners in England, 
who are born within the same isle. This 
good lady was, thanks to God, in very good 
correspondence with me these five or six. 
years bygone, and has confessed to me, by 
sundry letters under her hand, which I care- 
fully preserve, the injury she did me by the 
unjust pursuits, which she allowed to go out 
against me in her name, through bad infor- 
mation; but principally, she said, through 
the express orders of the Queen of England, 
and the persuasion of her council, who also 
took much solicitude that she and I might 
never come to good understanding together. 
But as soon as she came to know of my in- 
nocence, she desisted from any further pur- 
suit against me; nay, went so far as to re- 
fuse her consent to any thing they should set 
against me in her name. 


Here we see the party most prejudiced 
against Mary, the bereaved and childless 
mother of Darnley, a convert to her inno- 
cence, which after the confession of Bothwell, 
attested by the Protestant authorities of Den- 
mark, was really indisputable. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow Miss 
Strickland through the important letters she 
has here given to the public from the Des 
Mesmes and Bethune collections, at Paris; 
the last letter Mary wrote to Elizabeth, after 
her condemnation, is here translated direct 
from the French for the first time; it is per- 
haps the grandest royal letter ever penned, 
and we know that Mary was wholly unas- 
sisted in its composition, as her secretaries 
were in prison, and her priest kept from her 
presence. ‘The epistle itself is too long for 
insertion, but we will give Miss Strickland’s 
account of it from her ably written introduc- 
tion. 

The last and noblest letter written by Mary 
to Elizabeth (p. 212), December 19th, 1586, 
the day after sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced to her by Lord Buckhurst, has never 
before been translated, as a whole, from the 
original French, although portions from Cam- 
den’s Latin Abstract have been quoted by 
some historians. 

It is worthy of observation that Mary un- 
consciously falls into the classic language of 
Polyxena, while preferring her request to 
Elizabeth, that her body may be delivered to 





her poor desolated servants, to be laid in holy 
ground with the other qheens of France, her 
predecessors, especially near the late Queen 
of Scotland, her mother. 

** Refuse me not my last request, that you 
will permit free sepulchre to this body* when 
the soul is separated; and after all is over, 
that they (her servants) together, may carry 
away my poor corpse as secretly as you 
please, and speedily withdraw.”—p. 215. 

This beautiful and touching letter concludes 
with a sentence which is worthy of being en- 
graved on every heart: 

“From the first days of our capacity to 
comprehend our duties, we ought to bend our 
minds to make the things of this world yield 
to those of eternity.” 

“The perusal of this letter,” as Leicester 
informed Walsingham, “ drew tears from Eli- 
zabeth ;” but how far it proceeded in the way of 
softening her heart, or those of the pitiless junta 
by whom she was urged to carry the deadly 
work through, let the startling correspondence 
between Walsingham, Davison, and Sir Amias 
Paulet testify (see pp. 224—229), and also 
Elizabeth’s letter to the latter (p. 323), 

Mary’s worst pang in laying her head on 
the block, was distrust of her son, which he 
was very far from deserving, as his letter on 
her sentence fully proves, written in defiance 
of all consequences, to the formidable Eliza- 
beth, and now, for the first time, placed in 
intelligible language before the public, (p. 
220). 

One of the letters written by Mary Stuart 
on the evening before her execution, will be 
found in this volume (p. 229); it was ad- 
dressed by her to De Préau, her almoner, 
when denied the consolation of receiving the 
last rites of her church from him, her spirit- 
ual director, or even of seeing him, though he 
was under the same roof; she requests him 
“‘to advise her for her soul’s health in wri- 
ting,” and tells him, withal, that all her peti- 
tions had been denied, even that concerning 
the disposal of her lifeless remains. 

Such are the documents which have to the 
present hour been dug from the mines of na- 
tional archives relative to the dark fate of 
‘* Scotland’s loveliest woman.” 

Cleansed from the rust and dust of obso- 





* “ And if my dying accents you will hear, 
And hearing, grant this last, this little prayer, 
No slave, but Priam’s daughter I implore, 
You to my mother would my corse restore. 
Freely restore, and let me not be sold, 

Or rites of burial be exchanged for gold.” 
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lete French, Scotch, Italian, and English, 
they are by the means of female industry 
presented in an intelligible form to the public 
eye. ‘That more of these jewels do not re- 
main hidden we will not answer, but it is 
certain that the publication of these volumes 
will lead to discovery of the remainder, if 
such are in existence. At least, the present 
age cannot be charged with any tendency to 
destroy historical autographs like the histort- 
an, Burnet, whose conduct, as related by Eve- 
lyn, is appropriately quoted by Miss Strick- 
land in her introduction. 

In conclusion we ought to observe that in 
Miss Strickland’s own collections, of which 
this third volume is composed, every letter is 
accompanied by a reference to the source 
from whence it is drawn, the absence of 
which references we much regretted in the 
two first volumes of the Labanoff collection. 


ne 


EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENON, 


WueEn the Anne Bridson, which arrived 
in this port from Valparaiso last week, after 
a quick passage of eighty-four days, was off 
the river Plate, on her homeward voyage, 
the captain and crew suffered the greatest 
inconvenience from the state of the atmos- 
phere, which for two days was so fetid and 
oppressive as to make it difficult for them to 
breathe; the effects of their exposure to this 
unwholesome air did not cease when the 
atmosphere became pure, but continued to 
be felt during the remainder of the voyage, 
many of the crew having been ill from that 
time until their arrival in this port, and some 
of them being still much indisposed. No- 
thing was seen or heard which could enable 
the captain or crew to account for this un- 
healthy and oppressive state of the atmos- 
phere; but the probability is that the fetid 
smell arose from a submarine discharge of 
gas or vapour, a phenomenon which has fre- 
quently accompanied earthquakes and vol- 
canic eruptions, and which, no doubt, gave 
rise to the innumerable stories preserved in 
history and tradition, in prose and verse, 
respecting the exhalations from Lake Aver- 
nus, near Naples, and from the Dead Sea. 
We feel little doubt that the painful sensa- 
tions experienced on board the Anne were 
produced by some sudden discharge of me- 
phitie gas under the waters of the ocean, at 
the point which the vessel was then travers- 
ing.—Liverpool Times. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


TRANSLATION* OF SCHILLER’S LAY OF 
THE BELL. 


“‘ Vivos voco—Mortuos plango—Fulgura frango.” 


Fast, in its prison-walls of earth, 
Awaits the mould of baked clay, 
Up, comrades, up, and aid the birth— 
Tue Bett that shall be born to-day ! 
And wearily now, 
With the sweat of the brow, 
Shall the work win its grace in the master’s eye, 
But the blessing that hallows must come from high. 


And well an earnest word beseems 

The work the earnest hand prepares; 
Its load more light the labour deems, 

When sweet discourse the labour shares. 
So let us ponder—nor in vain— 

What strength has wrought when labour wills; 
For who would not the fool disdain 

Who ne’er can feel what he fulfills? 
And well it stamps our Human Race, 

And hence the gift To Unprersranp, 
When in the musing heart we trace 

Whiate’er we fashion with the hand. 


From the fir the fagot take, 
Keep it, heap it hard and dry, 
That the gather’d flame may break 
Through the furnace, wroth and high. 
Smolt the copper within— 
Quick—the brass with the tin, 
That the glutinous fluid that feeds the Bell 
May flow in the right course glib and well. 


What now these mines so deeply shroud, 
What Force with Fire is moulding thus, 
Shall from yon steeple, oft and loud, 
Speak, witnessing of us! 
It shall, in later days unfailing, 
Rouse many an ear to rapt emotion; 
Its solemn voice with Sorrow wailing, 
Or choral chiming to Devotion. 
Whatever sound in man’s deep breast 
Fate wakens, through his winding track, 
Shall strike that metal-crownéd crest, 
Which rings the moral answer back. 
* 


See the silvery bubbles spring! 
Good! the mass is melting now! 
Let the salts we duly bring 
Purge the flood, and speed the flow. 
From the dross and the scum, 
Pure, the fusion must come; 
For perfect and pure we the metal must keep, 
That its voice may be perfect, and pure, and deep 


That voice, with merry music rife, 
The cherish’d child shall welcome in; 
What time the rosy dreams of life, 
In the first shumber’s arms begin. 
As yet in Time’s dark womb unwarning, 
Repose the days, or foul or fair; 
And watchful o’er that golden morning, 
The Mother-Love’s untiring care! 





* This version of one of the most celebrated of 
Schiller’s poems we deem one of the most accepta- 
ble selections we could offer to many of our read- 





ers.—[Ed. Camp. Mag.] 
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And swift the years like arrows fly— 
No more with girls content to play, 
Bounds the prond Boy upon his way, 
Storms through loud life’s tumultuous plea- 
sures, 
With pilgrim staff the wide world measures ; 
And, wearied with the wish to roam, 
Again seeks, stranger-like, the Father-Home. 
And, lo, as some sweet vision breaks 
Out from its native morning skies, 
With rosy shame on downcast cheeks, 
The Virgin stands before his eyes. 
A nameless longing seizes him! 
From all his wild companions flown; 
Tears, strange till then, his eyes bedim; 
He wanders all alone. 
Blushing, he glides where’er she move; 
Her greeting can transport him ; 
To every mead to deck his love, 
The happy wild-flowers court him! 
Sweet Hope—and tender Longing—ye 
The growth of Life’s first Age of Gold; 
When the heart, swelling, seems to see 
The gates of heaven unfold! 
O Love, the beautiful and brief! O prime, 
Glory, and verdure, of life’s summer time! 
* 
Browning o’er the pipes are simmering, 
Dip this fairy rod within; 
If like glass the surface glimmering, 
Then the casting may begin. 
Brisk, brisk to the rest— 
Quick !—the fusion to test; 
And welcome, my merry men, welcome the sign, 
If the ductile and brittle united combine. 


For still where the strong is betrothed to the weak, 
And the stern in sweet marriage is blent with the 
meek, 
Rings the concord harmonious, both tender and 
strong : 
So be it with thee, if for ever united, 
The heart to the heart flows in one, love-delighted ; 
Illusion is brief, but Repentance is long. 


Lovely, thither are they bringing, 
With her virgin wreath, the Bride ! 
To the love-feast clearly ringing, 
Tolls the church-bell far and wide ! 
With that sweetest holyday, 
Must the May of Life depart; 
With the cestus loosed—away 
Flies In.uston from the heart! 
Yet Love lingers lonely, 
When Passion is mute, 
And the blossoms may only 
Give way to the fruit. 
The Husband must enter 
The hostile life, 
With struggle and strife, 
To plant or to watch, 
To snare or to snatch, 
To pray and importune, 
Must wager and venture 
And hunt down his fortune! 
Then flows in a current the gear and the gain, 
And the garners are fill’d with the gold of the 
grain, : 
Now a yard to the court, now a wing to the 
centre! 





Within sits Another, 
The thrifty Housewife ; 
The mild one, the mother— 
Her home is her life. 
In its circle she rules, 
And the daughters she schools, 
And she cautions the boys, 
With a bustling command, 
And a diligent hand 
Employ’d she employs; 
Gives order to store, 
And the much makes the more ; 
Locks the chest and the wardrobe, with lavender 
smelling, 
And the hum of the spindle goes quick through the 
dwelling ; 
And she hoards in the presses, well polish’d and 
full, 
The snow of the linen, the shine of the wool; 
Blends the sweet with the good, and from care and 
endeavour 
Rests never! 
Blithe the Master (where the while 
From his roof he sees them smile) 
Eyes the lands, and counts the gain; 
There, the beams projecting far, 
And the laden store-house are, 
And the granaries bow’d beneath 
The blessings of the golden grain ; 
There, in undulating motion, 
Wave the corn-fields like an ocean. 
Proud the boast the proud lips breathe :— 
“ My house is built upon a rock, 
And sees unmoved the stormy shock 
Of waves that fret below !” 
What chain so strong, what girth so great, 
To bind the giant form of Fate ?— 
Swilt are the steps of Woe. 
_ # 


Now the casting may begin; 
See the breach indented there ; 
Ere we run the fusion in, 
Halt—and speed the pious prayer! 
Pull the bung out— 
See around and about 
What vapour, what vapour—God help us!— 
has risen ?— 
Ha! the flame like a torrent leaps forth trom 
its prison ! 


What, friend, is like the might of fire 
When man can watch and wield the ire? 
Whate’er we shape or work, we owe 
Still to that heaven-descended glow. 
But dread the heaven-descended glow, 
When from their chain its wild wings go, 
When, where it listeth, wide and wild 
Sweeps the free Nature’s free-born Child! 
When the Frantic One fleets, 

While no force can withstand, 
Through the populous streets 

Whirling ghastly the brand; 
For the Element hates 
What Man’s labour creates, 

And the work of his hand! 
Impartially out from the cloud, 

Or the curse or the blessing may fall! 
Benignantly out from the cloud 

Come the dews, the revivers of all! 
































Avengingly out from the cloud 
Come the levin, the bolt, and the ball! 
Hark—a wail from the steeple !—aloud 
The bell shrills its voice to the crowd! 
Look—look—red as blood 
All on high! 
It is not the daylight that fills with its flood 
The sky! 
What a clamour awaking 
Roars up through the street, 
What a hell-vapour breaking 
Rolls on through the street, 
And higher and higher 
Aloft moves the Column of Fire! 
Through the vistas and rows 
Like a whirlwind it goes, 
And the air like the steam from the furnace 
glows. 
Beams are crackling—posts are shrinking— 
Walls are sinking—windows clinking— 
Children erying— 
Mothers flying— 
And the beast (the black ruin yet smouldering un- 
der) 
Yells the howl of its pain and its ghastly wonder ! 
Hurry and skurry—away—away, 
And the face of the night is as clear as day! 
As the links in a chain, 
Again and again 
Flies the bucket from hand to hand; 
High in arches up-rushing 
The engines are gushing, 
And the flood, as a beast on the prey that it hounds, 
With a roar on the breast of the element bounds. 
To the grain and the fruits, 
Through the rafters and beams, 
Through the barns and the garners it crackles and 
streams! 
As if they would rend up the earth from its roots, 
Rush the flames to the sky 
Giant-high ; 
And at length, 
Wearied out and despairing, man bows to their 
strength ! 
With an idle gaze sees their wrath consume, 
And subinits to his doom! 
Desolate 
The place, and dread 
For storms the barren bed. 
In the deserted gaps that casements were, 
Looks forth despair ; 
And, where the roof hath been, 
Peer the pale clouds within! 
One look 
Upon the grave 
Of all that fortune gave 
The loiterer took— 
Then grasps his staff. Whate’er the fire bereft, 
One blessing, sweeter than all else, is left— 
The faces that he loves! He counts them o’er— 
And, see—not one dear look is missing from that 
store! 
* 


Now clasp’d the bell within the clay— 
The mould the mingled metals fill— 

Oh, may it, sparkling into day, 
Reward the labour and the skill! 

Alas! should it fail. 

For the mould may be frail— 
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And still with our hope must be mingled the fear— 
And, even now, while we speak, the mishap may 
be near! 


To the dark womb of sacred earth 
This labour of our hands is given, 
As seeds that wait the second birth, 
And turn to blessings watch’d by heaven! 
Ah seeds, how dearer far than they 
We bury in the dismal tomb, 
Where Hope and Sorrow bend to pray 
That suns beyond the realm of day 
May warm them into bloom! 


From the steeple 
Tolls the bell, 
Deep and heavy, 
The death-knell ! 
Measured and solemn, guiding up the road 
A wearied wanderer to the last abode. 
It is that worship’d wife—— 
It is that faithful mother !* 
Whom the dark Prince of Shadows leads benighted, 
From that dear arm where oft she hung delighted. 
Far from those blithe companions, born 
Of her, and blooming in their morn ; 
On whom, when couch’d, her heart above 
So often look’d the Mother-Love! 


Ah! rent the sweet Home’s union-band, 

And never, never more to come—— 
She dwells within the shadowy land, 

Who was the Mother of that Home! 
How oft they miss that tender guide, 

The care—the watch—the face—the MorTuer ; 
And where she sate the babes beside, 

Sits with unloving looks—Anoruer ! 

- 


While the mass is cooling now, 
Let the labour yield to leisure, 
As the bird upon the bough, 
Loose the travail to the pleasure. 
When the soft stars awaken, 
Each task be forsaken ! 
And the vesper-bell lulling the earth into peace, 
If the master still toil, chimes the workman’s re- 
lease ! 


Gleesome and gay, 

On the welcoming way, 

Through the wood glides the wanderer home! 
And the eye and ear are meeting, 

Now, the slow sheep homeward bleating — 
Now, the wonted shelter near, 

Lowing the lusty-fronted steer ; 

Creaking now the heavy wain, 

Reels with the happy harvest grain. 
While with many-coloured leaves, 

Glitters the garland on the sheaves; 

And the mower and the maid 

Bound to the dance beneath the shade ! 
Desert street, and quiet mart ;— 

Silence is in the city’s heart; 

Round the taper burning cheerly, 

Gather the groups Home loves so dearly ; 
And the gate the town before 

Heavily swings with sullen roar! 





* The translation adheres to the original, in for- 
saking the rhyme in these lines and some others. 
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Though darkness is spreading 
O’er earth —the Upright 
And the Honest, undreading, 
Look safe on the night. 
Which the evil man watches in awe, 
For the eye of the Night is the Law! 
Bliss-dower’d! O daughter of the skies, 
Hail, holy OrpEer, whose employ 
Blends like to like in light and joy— 
Builder of Cities, who of old 
Call’d the wild man from waste and wold. 
And in his hut thy presence stealing, 
Roused each familiar household feeling ; 
And, best of all the happy ties, 
The centre of the social band,— 
The Instinct of the Fatherland ! 


United thus—each helping each, 
Brisk work the countless hands for ever; 
For nought its power to strength can teach, 
Like Emulation and Endeavour ! 
Thus link’d the master with the man, 
Each in his rights can each revere, 
And while they march in freedom’s van, 
Scorn the lewd rout that dogs the rear ! 
To freemen labour is renown! 
Who works—gives blessings and commands; 
Kings glory in the orb and crown— 
Be ours the glory of our hands. 


Long in these walls—long may we greet 
Your footfalls, Peace and Concord sweet! 
Distant the day, Oh! distant far, 
When the rude hordes of trampling War 
Shall scare the silent vale; 
And where, 
Now the sweet heaven when day doth leave 
The air; 
Limns its soft rose-hues on the veil of Eve; 
Shall the fierce war-brand tossing in the gale, 
From town and hamlet shake the horrent glare! 
* 


Now, its destined task fulfill’d, 
Asunder break the prison-mould ; 
Let the goodly Bell we build, 
Eye and heart alike behold. 
The hammer down heave, 
Till the cover it cleave. 
For the Bell to rise up to the freedom of day, 
Destruction must seize on the shape of the clay. 


To break the mould, the master may, 

If skill’d the hand and ripe the hour; 
But woe, when on its fiery way 

The metal seeks itself to pour. 
Frantic and blind, with thunder-knell, 

Exploding from its shattered home, 
And glaring forth, as from a hell, 

Rehold the red Destruction come! 
When rages strength that has no reason, 
There breaks the mould before the season : 
When numbers burst what bound before, 
Woe to the State that thrives no more! 
Yea, woe, when in the City’s heart, 

The latent spark to flame is blown; 
And millions from their silence start, 

To claim, without a guide, their own! 
Discordant howls the warning Bell, 

Proclaiming discord wide and far, 
And, born but things of peace to tell, 





Becomes the ghastliest voice of war: 
“Freedom! Equality '’—to blood, 

Rush the rous’d people at the sound! 
Through street, hall, palace, roars the flood, 

And banded murder closes round! 
The hywna-shapes, that women were! 

Jest with the horrors they survey ; 
They hound—-they rend—they mangle there— 

As panthers with their prey! 
Nought rests to hallow—burst the ties 

Of life’s sublime and reverent awe ; 
Before the Vice the Virtue flies, 

And Universal Crime is Law! 
Man fears the lion’s kingly tread ; 

Man fears the tiger’s fangs of terror ; 
And still the dreadliest of the dread, 

Is Man himself in error! 
No torch, though lit from Heaven, illumes 

The blind !—Why place it in his hand ? 
It lights not him—it but consumes 

The City and the Land! 

* 


Rejoice and laud the prospering skies! 
The kernel bursts its husk—behold 
From the dull clay the metal rise, 
Clear shining, as a star of gold! 
Neck and lip, but as one beam, 
It laughs like a sun-beam. 
And even the scutcheon, clear graven, shall tell 


That the art of a master has fashion’d the Bell ! 


Come in—come in 
My merry men—we’ll form a ring 
The new-born labour christening ; 
And “ Concorp” we will name her! 
To union may her heart-felt call 
In brother-love attune us all! 
May she the destined glory win 
For which the master sought to frame her— 
Aloft—(all earth’s existence under,) 
In blue-pavilion’d heaven afar 
To dwell—the Neighbour of the Thunder, 
The Borderer of the Star! 
Be hers above a voice to raise 
Like those bright hosts in yonder sphere 
Who, while they move, their Maker praise 
And lead around the wreathéd year! 
To solemn and eternal things 
We dedicate her lips sublime! 
To fan—as hourly on she swings 
The silent plumes of Time! 
No pulse—no heart—no feeling hers! 
She lends the warning voice to Fate ; 
And still companions, while she stirs, 
The changes of the Human State! 
So may she teach us, as her tone 
But now so mighty, melts away— 
That earth no life which earth has known 
From the Last Silence can delay! 


Slowly now the cords upheave her! 
From her earth-grave soars the Bell; 
Mid the airs of Heaven we leave her 
In the Music-Realm to dwell! 
Up—upward—yet raise— 
She has risen—she sways. 
Fair Bell to our city bode joy and increase, 
And oh, may thy first sound be hallow’d to— 
Peace !* 





* Written in the time of the French war. 
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From the London Art-Union. 
THE LIVING ARTISTS OF ITALY. 
SKETCHED BY A TRAVELLER, 
Milan. 

My Dear * * * *,—I shall not attempt 
any description of the works of those illus- 
trious men to whom, in bygone times, Italy 
owed the revival and splendour of the Fine 
Arts. I shal! confine myself to briefly men- 
tioning those artists now living, not unwor- 
thy successors of their glorious forefathers, 
whose names, although familiar in their own 
country, are, I conclude from what you say, 
unknown in England, unless to those who 
have passed the Alps. 

I will begin with Milan, the capital of fer- 
tile Lombardy, the not unworthy sister of far- 
famed Rome, Florence, and Venice, which I 
visited last, after having spent many months 
in traversing the various states of the antiqua 
mater of arts and learning, and unremitting- 
ly studying the present condition of the Fine 
Arts. 

As | have no pretensions to deep technical 
arguments, I can only give you what may 
be a guide to you or your friends visiting 
the atéeliers of modern Italy. 

Francesco Hayez, a Venetian by birth, 
but settled in Milan, is considered the first 
historical painter in Upper Italy. His works 
are stamped with decided originality. He 
imitates none, but has a crowd of imitators. 
His favourite subjects are taken from. the 
middle ages. Amongst the most remarkable 
are ** Carmagnola,’’ ** Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
and ** Mary Swart;’’ but ‘The Younger 
Foscari’s Farewell to his Family”’ is univer- 
sally considered his chef d’@uvre; and it is 
indeed worthy of Byron’s magnificent drama 
which inspired it. Itis free from the fault 
of too cold and gray colouring which is some- 
times charged in his other works. His draw- 
ing is always correct, and his composition 
simple, well-imagined, and careful in the 
most minute details. He was a pupil of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Venice. 

Palagio Palagi, a native of Bologna, has 
removed to Turin, but his studio, which con- 
tains a splendid collection of antiquities, still 
remains at Milan, where he resided many 
years, and is liberally open to strangers. 
He is considered the founder of a new school 
of historical painting. 

Giuseppe Molteni is a Milanese. He 
holds the first rank as painter of portraits 
and tableaux de genre. ‘+The Chimney- 
Sweeper basking in the Sun on a Winter’s 
Day,” * The Christian Slave in the Harem,” 





‘The Happy News,” delight all who be- 
hold them, from the exquisite grace of their 
composition and their delicious mellowness. 
Molteni is still young. His effects of light 
and shade recall the manner of Rembrandt. 
His studio contains a choice collection of 
ancient arms, armour, and specimens of 
Egyptian, Etruscan, and Roman antiquities. 

Massimo d’ Azeglio, a Piedmontese, is 
the first landscape painter in Northern Italy, 
and is also distinguished amongst the literati. 
‘*The Vendetta,” ‘*Ferrol,”’ ‘The Fight 
of Barletta,” ‘*‘The Death of Montmorency,”’ 
amply support his reputation. 

Giuseppe Canella, of Verona, is eminent 
in the same style. J was charmed with the 
freshness of execution displayed in his ** Sun- 
rise in the Roman Campagna.” 

Luigi Bisi, a Milanese, and a very young 
artist, has displayed great skill in colouring, 
light, shade and perspective in an ‘ Interior 
of Milan Cathedral.” 

Sculpture flourishes in Milan not less than 
painting, there are eighteen or twenty studii, 
three of which I cannot but mention. 

Pompeo Marchesi stands at the head of 
the sculptors of Northern Italy. Some of 
his works are in the highest style of art. I 
was particularly struck by his ‘+ Venus dis- 
arming Love,” * Flora,”’ “St. Magdalen,”’ 
** Innocence,’’ and a basso-relievo he exe- 
cuted for that beautiful monument, ‘* The 
Arco della Pace.”” He is now engaged on 
a colossal group of ten figures, a com- 
mission from the Emperor of Austria, who 
intends to present it to the City of Milan to 
be placed in the new Temple of St. Charles. 

Abbondio Sangiorgio, (best known by 
the beautiful horses which draw the chariot 
of the goddess on the Arco della Pace.) 
Bendetto, Cacciatore, and Monti, of Rave- 
rina, hold the next place. 

** The Arco della Pace,” unrivalled in its 
kind, and the arch of ** Porta Ticiuege,”’ 
both by Caguola; the ** Arcua,’”’ a circus 
capable of containing thirty thousand spec- 
tators, the ‘Galleria de Cristoforis,’’ by 
Pizzata, and the ** Temple of St. Charles,” 
by Amati, are noble specimens of modern 
architecture, worthy of the City of the 
Duomo. 

The eminence which Milan has attained 
in the Arts, although only a provincial eapi- 
tal, is due not only to the Imperial Academy 
of Fine Arts and its enlightened professors, 
but to the refined taste of the wealthy citi- 
zens, in whose dwellings of many galleries 
may be seen the productions of modern 
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artists, side by side with the glorious lega- 
cies of the old Italian school. 

If the traveller should, as I had, have the 
good fortune to visit Milan at the time the 
annual exhibition of Fine Arts takes place, 
he will see a concourse of pictures and sta- 
tues highly honourable to the old Lombard 
city, from Venice and Bologna, from Turin 
and Florence, nay, even from distant Rome. 

B * * * 
—=——— 
From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON OBSERVERS, WITH 
REMARKS ON THE FACULTY OF WINK. 
ING, 

No book makes its appearance in the days 
we live in, without being soon followed by 
another which is styled its ** Companion.” 
We have ** Companions to the Prayer-book,”’ 
‘* Companions to the Almanack,’’ and com- 
panions to twenty other works, which it 
would be tedious to enumerate. 

It would be a great pity to allow the trea- 
tise lately published with the tide of ** What 
to observe,’” to want a comrade when com- 
panionship is so much in fashion, and wri- 
ters pair off like members of the House of 
Commons. It is therefore proposed to have 
a little discussion here in our own rambling 
way upon the question ** what not to ob- 
serve,’ leaving it to some base compiler to 
digest our remarks, or make what hash of 
them he pleases for the instruction of the 
public, the profit of the booksellers, and his 
own ‘ filthy lucre,” if he should chance to 
be one of that melancholy brotherhood who 
live by their wits, albeit they have no wit to 
live by. 

The importance of the present question 
is obvious. ‘The range of human observa- 
tion being coextensive with the universe, the 
more we limit our excursions through so 
boundless a field, the less will be our fatigue, 
and the more exact our acquaintance with 
those tracts of knowledge within which we 
have confined the exercise of our faculties. 
Some carry this principle so far as to devote 
their entire lives to the examination of a 
cockle-shell, to diving into the bells of hea- 
ther blossoms, or to researches into the mys- 
teries of a Greek accent, and they have their 
reward in obtaining perfect and undisputed 
mastery of these several exalted studies; 
whereas it is plain, that had the concholo- 
gist meddled with accents, the grammarian 
with heather-bells, or the botanist with either 
cockle-shell or circumflex, not one of the 
three would have made his name immortal. 





These may be thought examples of rather 
narrow circles of intelligence, but it is still 
true that the sportsman who follows all sorts 
of game does not make the best day’s shoot- 
ing, and that he who applies himself to every 
thing is not far removed from him who ap- 
plies to nothing. 

It has never been our lot to meet with the 
famous treatise, ** De omnibus rebus,”’ but 
there can be little doubt of its being extreme- 
ly heavy reading, even without taking into 
account the appendix, ** de guibusdam altis.”’ 
We have seen, however, only too many 
books composed with apparently the same 
object, namely, to leave nothing unsaid that 
was sayable, and nothing observable unob- 
served. 

There is, for instance, a numerous tribe of 
tourists and travellers who are too observant 
by a thousand degrees, and whose study it 
is to leave nothing unremarked through all 
the lands they visit, with an occasional ex- 
ception in favour of what is truly remarkable 
in each. Had these writing ramblers, or 
rambling writers, only understood the first 
principles of the science—** what not to ob- 
serve’’—they would have had fewer to ridi- 
cule and more to read them. How often 
have we wished they had slumbered, like 
the albatross, as they winged their way 
through Europe, or that on their visits to 
China they had taken a dose of opium suf- 
ficient to put them asleep as longas Rip Van 
Winkle, or the seven sleeping youths of 
Ephesus. Doubtless, however, on awaking, 
they would have published their dreams of 
Constantinople, visions of Pekin, or a ‘* thou- 
sand and one night,” amongst the ruins of 
Cabool. 

As there is nothing so impertinent as the 
modern spirit of observation, so there is no- 
thing so unmerciful. 


Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter. 


There is no objection to any lady or gen- 
tleman making observations in any number, 
or to any length, upon any subject, from a 
comfit to a constitution, but why should they 
inflict them? Why must they print all the 
nonsensical details of their memorandum- 
books? And, what is more to our purpose, 
why are treatises written to encourage them, 
and give them additional facility in an art at 
which they are already only too proficient? 
There seems no very urgent necessity in 
these times to teach people how or what to 
observe. Observation is the vice of the day ; 
nothing is allowed to pass without observa- 
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tion. Society is become one vast observa- 
tory, and London is even provided with a 
Quadrant. ‘The smallest and most unas- 
suming nebula, or a comet only three days 
old, has a better chance of creeping unseen 
across the field of a telescope at Greenwich, 
than the minutest hole in our coat has of 
eluding the note-takers of this all-observing 
age. 
A chiel’s amang ye takin notes! 


Where is the ‘chiel amang ye”’ that is not 
‘takin notes?’? Every paper we take up 
might justly be called ‘The Observer.”’ 
Observing is become as odious as time-serv- 
ing, and the Observatives outnumber the 
Conservatives ten times over. ‘Time was 
when people were divided into the observers 
and the observed, but now even the observ- 
ed of all observers is himself an observer. 
Let Observation with extended view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 

Is there a viler couplet or a viler precept in 
the English language? ‘This is precisely 
what observation is doing at present. Our 
grandfathers and grandmothers used to do 
sundry things ‘‘ under the rose ;”’ but all the 
roses in Persia would not screen one of the 
present generation from the all-prying, Paul- 
prying eye of your modern observer. In the 
rosiest thicket of the ** garden of Gal’ itself, 
Prudence would hesitate to tie her own gar- 
ter in these remarking and reporting days. 
We are not a generation of vipers, but of 
eagles or lynxes. It would be hazardous to 
commit a fauzx-pas in the very heart of a 
millstone ; and the smallest coral island in 
the South Sea has lost all reputation as a 
sanctuary from the public gaze. 

The fellentis semita vite exists no more; 
the world, which once was so full of green 
lanes and byways, through which it was so 
pleasant to saunter from one stage of life to 
another, is now traversable by high-roads 
only, and there is no such thing as a private 
path, a private house, a private transaction, or 
a private man, from the pole to the equator, 
and from the equator to the pole. ‘The ex- 
istence of a public is now a tremendous truth: 
but the public voice is not half so terrible as 
the public eye. 

Despite of the progress of temperance, al- 
most every house in the country may be said to 
be a public-house, for it is absolutely impos- 
sible to bait a trap for a mouse on a Monday 
night without the fact being known over the 
three kingdoms before the set of ‘Tuesday’s 
sun—a manifest proof that the public eye is 
Vou. [V.—Junez, 1843. 13 





upon our minutest and most retired actions, 
and that, only for considerations of climate 
and temperature, we might as well live in 
our greenhouses as in our mansions of brick 
or stone. Yet, it is in an age like this that 
books, forsooth, must be written to teach 
people how to observe! Had we an Argus 
in these didactic days, there would not be 
wanting some goodnatured individual to pre- 
sent him with a hundred pair of Solomon’s 
spectacles. 

Lynceus, the type of ocular acuteness, 
would surely have a solar microscope be- 
stowed on him out of the same superfluous 
benignity. The genius of the age, if a genius 
it has, is peeping. ‘That there should be 
folks who delight in peeping is not surpris- 
ing; but that any one should like to be peep- 
ed at does indeed astonish. Yet there are 
men, and great men too, who like to be 
peeped at vastly, Milton had no notion of 
the pleasure of a morning walk in the fields 
without being spied from behind the bushes. 


Sometimes walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms, or hillocks green, 


However, to be observed was a distinction 
two centuries ago, which it certainly is not 
at present, when there is not a hedge-row in 
the kingdom without one pair of eyes at 
least peering out from behind it in obedience 
to the law of universal observation. For our 
part, we do not say that we wish every 
descendant or disciple of Peeping ‘Tom sent 
to the birthplace of that type and * great 
original” of all observers; nor do we assert 
that it would be no serious misfortune if the 
public was seized with a fit of opthalmia, or 
had a cataract in its eye about the size of 
Niagara; but we are humane enough to sym- 
pathize with those who use such language. 

Suppose you had the luck of Sancho Pan- 
za, and were to be made governor of some 
island, or governor-general of some distant 
colony or dependency of the empire, how 
would you like to be unable to take a morn- 
ing’s ride on your horse, mule, ass, elephant, 
or hobby, or to play any innocent prank 
whatsoever, for the amusement of yourself, 
your little court, or perhaps your native coun- 
try, without being marked and remarked, 
viewed and reviewed, scanned, observed, 
watched, noted down, and then shown up, 
as if the ramblings of a statesman were no 
more to be respected than the aberration of 
the stars’—or, as if because the nation be- 
stows upon an individual a high office and a 
large salary, it is therefore entitled to set up a 
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great telescope and make him the public gaze 
like an occultation of Mars, a transit of Venus, 
or a common whiskered and bearded comet? 
No man now is master of his gaits of going; 
his gaits* are claimed as public property, 
and every whippersnapper that can pen a 
newspaper paragraph, or make ‘a few obser- 
vations’’ in the House of Commons, thinks 
himself entitled to discuss the measures of 
the grandest viziers, and the proclamations 
of three-tailed pachas. 

The world has either ceased to have cor- 
ners, or no business is any longer done in 
them. Where is the corner now without a 
Q init? The little crooked thing that asks 
questions is endowed with the attribute of 
ubiquity, and society seems to have resolved 
itself into a general committee of inquiry, or 
rather to have formed itself into one vast 
‘‘army of observation.”’ 

The disastrous influence of this upon sev- 
eral of the fine arts, for instance jobbing in 
its various branches, and the still nobler art of 
tormenting our fellow-creatures, is too mani- 
fest to need explanation. If, on the one hand, 
by indulging our curiosity, we have made 
some trifling addition to our knowledge of 
chemistry, geology, and mathematics, con- 
sider all we have lost upon the other, in the 
more fascinating and interesting departments 
of public jugglery and holy humbug. 

Diplomacy is now openly laughed at; the 
public expects to be made the confidante of 
every political secret; the ‘‘ reason of state,”’ 
once held in such becoming reverence, is 
treated with the coarsest ridicule ; Machia- 
velli is sent to ** Old Nick,’’ his namesake; 
mystery and intrigue, that in former times 
were the very keys that opened the temple 
of fame to statesmen, are numbered among 
the mortal sins, and the tide of opinion is 
running with alarming rapidity against even 
red tape and envelopes. ‘I'he day is perhaps 
not far off when an English and a French min- 
ister will conduct their negotiations through 
the medium of a correspondence in the pub- 
lic journals ; and probably at the next gene- 
ral congress of the European powers any 
Quidnune desirous of being present will 
have only to pay a guinea for a ticket, if 
indeed he does not insist upon his right to 
pass in and out of the hall as freely as the 
plenipotentiary of Russia or Great Britain. 

Having alluded above to the art of torment- 
ing our fellow-men, we cannot help adding a 
word upon the subject, because we feel that 
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the evil genius of observation has already de- 
plorably contracted this spacious field for the 
exercise of talent and ingenuity. The plant- 
er of Jamaica or St. Domingo can no longer 
‘‘wallop his own nigger” in quiet and com- 
fort, because every stroke of the whip is sure 
to be heard over the whole terraqueous globe. 
Corporal punishments have alarmingly de- 
creased in the army for the same reason. Itis 
a gross abuse of words to call amana private 
soldier, who is not allowed to enjoy so much 
as a flogging in a barrack-square even on a 
Sunday without the public eye witnessing 
every lash he receives, and the public press 
trumpeting the transaction through the length 
and breadth of the land. However, it is not 
in the army we expect to find the blessings 
of practical liberty ; but is any other depart- 
ment more exempt from the inquisitorial eye 
of the modern tyrant, Observation? Look 
at our Trade; read the Report of the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Commission, and mark 
the encroachments of this daring spirit upon 
the once boasted freedom of the British 
manufacturer. 

‘The commissioned ‘ observers,”’ speaking 
of a foundry at Willenhall, cali it ** shameful 
and cruel’ to correct naughty little work- 
men with sledges, files, and hammer-handles ! 
An amiable and accomplished lady of the 
same place is made the subject of the most 
injurious remarks for merely ‘laying hold 
of the hair of the boys before breakfast and 
lugging them as long as she could stand over 
them; she also punched them in the face 
with her fist, like a man fighting with an- 
other man.” 

This is the way in which commissioners 
paid by government respect the liberty of 
Englishwomen! Mrs. Jones of Willenhall 
cannot chastise a young manufacturer in ever 
so feminine a manner without being observ- 
ed on in a big blue book, presented formally 
to both houses of parliament. Nay, the 
commissioners must call her fair hand a fist! 
and compare her, in the energetic discharge 
of the commonest maternal duty, to ** a man 
fighting with another man,”’ a sarcasm just 
as applicable to Boadicea and Mrs. Brown- 
rigg, indeed to every English lady who has 
exerted herself in her day to sustain the 
manly character of the nation. 

Again, at Sedgely, it has been the long- 
established and time-honoured practice to 
punish children with rods of iron, which are 
occasionally made red-hot, when it is intend- 
ed to administer a warmer whipping than 
usual, 
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‘In Sedgely, they are sometimes struck,” 
says Mr. Commissioner Pry, ‘ with a red- 
hot iron, and burnt and bruised simultane- 
ously.” ‘This is mentioned with reproba- 
tion!—the commissioner being probably ig- 
norant that rods of iron are mentioned in 
Scripture, where the birch-rod is never once 
named, from which circumstance it may fair- 
ly be concluded that wherever the rod is 
recommended in the Bible (for instance, in | 
the book of Proverbs,) it is a rod of iron that 
is meant. But we are not yet done with the 
observers of Sedgely, who evince as little | 
classical taste as scriptural information. ‘They | 
proceed to ‘* observe :”’ | 

‘¢ Sometimes the children have a flash of | 
lightning sent at them. When a bar of iron | 
is drawn white hot from the forge, it emits 
fiery particles which the man commonly 
flings in a shower upon the ground by a 
swing of his arm before placing the bar upon 
the anvil. This shower is sometimes direct- 
ed at the boy. It may come over his hands 
and face, his naked arms, or on his breast. 
If his shirt be open in front, which is usually 
the case, the red-hot particles lodge therein, 
and he has to shake them out as fast as he 
can.” 

This highly picturesque and classical mode 
of discipline, worthy of adoption at Eton and 
Harrow, instead of exciting the rapturous 
admiration of the commissioner for its exqui- 
site taste and refinement, is actually produced 
as an instance of barbarity! Can any thing 
more romantic be conceived than chastise- 
ment with ‘a flash of lightning?” To us it 
appears the very poetry of punishment; and 
the only question is whether it is not much 
too sublime for the children of the working- 
classes who are only too well off to be 
whipped with chain-cables and caned with 
billy-rollers. When we reflect that the lit- 
tle Olympians themselves, when they were 
naughty, were probably corrected in this 
splendid and imposing way, it really strikes 
us that a thrashing with a thunderbolt is an 
honour which ought to be reserved for the 
gods and godlings of the earth, in our aristo- 
cratic seminaries, and the vulgar terrors of 
the broom left to the children of smiths and 
weavers. ‘This is worth the consideration 
of the Education Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

But enough has been said, it is presumed, 
to establish the necessity of limiting and 
checking, instead of stimulating and encour- 
aging the spirit of observation, one of the 
most impertinent and vexatious spirits by 
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| which a man or anation was ever possessed. 


The eye ought to be trained to wink more 
and to see less; the habit of ** turning a deaf 
ear’ ought to be diligently cultivated ; and if 
people could be restrained from applying 
their noses so close as they are fond of doing 
to a multitude of little arrangements and trans- 
actions, public and private, with which they 
have nothing to do, there would not bea 
tenth part of the bad odours of which we 
hear every day such loud complaints, for all 
metaphysicians agree that a smell, whether 
sweet or unsavoury, is not a smell, unless it 
is smelled. 

It is not so easy, however, to decline or 
avoid the intelligence tendered us by our ears 
and noses, as that which offers itself through 
the medium of our eyes. ‘The organs of 
hearing and smelling are unprovided with 
natural stoppers; they have no apparatus 
corresponding with the eyelid. We shall 
not pronounce this a defeet in the human 
structure, but it clearly might have been 
ordered otherwise, and it is certain that there 
are numerous situations in which it would 
be a charming privilege to be able to bar out 
a sound ora smell at pleasure. A stopper 
for the ear would remove, for example, one 
of the gravest objections entertained by many 
to parliamentary life, nay, even to the mar- 
ried state itself; but more upon this subject 
upon another occasion. | 

The principal organ of observation is de 
cidedly the eye. Hence the sun, the great- 
est of observers, is called the eye of the 
world,— 

Of this great world the eye and soul; 


and Heaven is said to 
Wake with all its eyes, 


every star that twinkles being the eye of its 
own system. But it has not been suflicient- 
ly noticed that the eye has a non-observing 
power as well as an observing one; and is 
given us as much to wink with as to see 
with. Ifthe sun has not the gift of winking, 
being unprovided with an eyelid, there is a 
compensation for this seeming defect of his 
optics in the clouds that occasionally obscure 
his vision, in the eclipses to which he is 
periodically subject, and particularly in the 
beautiful arrangement that produces the phe- 
nomenon of sunset. This glorious luminary 
is not always staring at the faults and follies, 
the vanities and villanies, the malfeazances 
and misfeazances of pooy mortals: he is not 
always 


Darting his light through every guilty hole, 
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like a thousand malignant little eyes in the 
heads of human beings. Possessing the fa- 
culty of winking, or what is equivalent there- 
to, the sun makes a generous and considerate 
use of it. He never sets without setting us 
an example of the sublimest charity, delibe- 
rately closing his piercing eye to ten thou- 
sand rogueries, frauds, and treasons; ten 
thousand scenes of profligacy and haunts of 
dissipation. At what infinite intrigues, and 
assignations numberless, does he not merci- 
fully wink? What myriads of follies and 
vices of all sorts might he not witness in 
every stage of their commission, by simply 
tarrying a few hours longer above the hori- 
zon, and exercising his talent of observation 
with a little human malice. But he is so 
far above such paltry curiosity, that he is 
recorded to have more than once in his career 
gone out of his way, actually left the high- 
road of Heaven, to avoid a spectacle of guilt— 
for instance, the horrid banquet of Thyestes. 
How superior to the moon, who, after keep- 
ing her chamber the livelong day, while the 
inhabitants of the globe are about their law- 
ful business, and, generally speaking, con- 
ducting themselves with decorum, issues 
forth in the evening as it were, expressly to 
peep, or sometimes gaze with her full round 
eye at the very doings which her brother 
has just plunged into the ocean to shun the 
sight of. ‘The moon is the very mistress of 
the School for Scandal; but how many eyes 
imitate hers, and how few follow the exam- 
ple of the sun’s? ‘The gazers and starers are 
numerous sects, but the winkers are few in- 
deed. Some people appear never to wink 
at all, just as if their eyes had no lids to 
them, and they consequently observe every 
thing that is deformed, unsightly, disagree- 
able, or revolting in the world, which is, of 
course, an inconceivable satisfaction to them, 
or they would learn to shut their eyes upon 
occasion like their less observant neighbours. 
Philosophers tell us that this defect in the 
apparatus for winking, is particularly strik- 
ing in the case of those whose benevolent 
dispositions are none of the strongest, while 
the goodnatured man, on the-contrary, is 
found to possess an uncommon flexibility of 
the eyelid, by virtue of which he winks a 
great deal, and thus avoids the observation 
of a thousand matters and incidents calcula- 
ted to hurt the sight. In some men this faci- 
lity of winking is excessive, and it leads 
them into every sort of extravagancy; they 
shut their eyes to the most enormous crimes, 
as well as to the most trifling peccadilloes. 





They are sure that the swindler intended to 
return the property of his dupe, and that the 
murderer never meant to hurt a hair of his 
victim’s head. They wink at the most barbar- 
ous assassination, and amiably designate it a 
‘*homicidal monomania.”’ If their sovereign 
is shot at by a traitor, they are the people 
who doubt that the pistol was loaded, and 
call for the production of the ball. This is 
the sort of vision which Shakespeare calls 
‘* the perpetual wink,” and there 1s no doubt 
whatsoever but that it results from an un- 
healthy state of the organ, and ought parti- 
cularly to engage the attention of the oculist. 
That the disorder is eminently favourable to 
the impunity of the most dangerous malefac- 
tors, is clear from tragical experience; the 
murderer may be said to escape in the twink- 
ling of a juror’s, a judge’s, or a physician’s 
eye; and humanity to a ruffian proves the 
utmost pitch of cruelty to the unoffending 
public. 

The opposite distemper is that which has 
been already noticed, namely, the case of 
those who consider that to wink at the min- 
utest flaw, or the slightest transgression, is 
an offence of the kind which the law terms 
a misprision. ‘They see every thing, and 
forgive nothing; they are the spies, inform- 
ers, witnesses, prosecutors, and, we may 
add, unpaid beadles and volunteer execution- 
ers of the circle of society which they infest; 
and such is the sinfulness of the world, that 
they have only too much employment in 
their detestable vocation. 

But a closer examination of the visual or- 
gans of persons of this character, leads us 
rather to conclude that they have brought 
themselves to use their eyelids very little 
than that they are absolutely devoid of that 
ingenious provision of our physical consti- 
tution. ‘The fact is, that illnatured people 
have lids to their eyes as well as those who 
most abound with the milk and cream of hu- 
man kindness. It is also beyond dispute, 
that nature makes nothing in vain; and hence 
the question immediately suggests itself, of 
what use is the eyelid to the multitudes of 
individuals who wink so seldom, that they 
are vulgarly supposed never to wink at all. 
This is a point of some difficulty; but we 
think we shall explain it satisfactorily. 

What is right may be winked at as well 
as what is wrong: and may not the eye be 
so constructed as to be only capable of clos- 
ing when the object presented to it is distin- 
guished by its physical or moral beauty ? 
This, we believe, is a very common struc- 
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ture of the organ. How many instances | 
have we not known ourselves of men who 
never in the course of their lives winked at 
the slightest blemish in the character of their 
neighbour or their friend, yet who possess- 
ed, in an eminent degree, the gift of winking 
at his talents and his virtues. Even where 
observance was most conspicuous, 

And multitudes of virtues passed along, 

Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng— 
they saw no more of the procession than a 
blind man does of the Lord Mayor’s show. 
They winked until the pomp went by, and 
might have declared with perfect truth, that 
they saw nothing so lovely in an Eleanora, 
nothing so benevolent in a Howard, or no- 
thing so great in a Chatham or a Franklin. 
Eyes of this description may be said to con- 
nive at worth, just as those of another forma- 
tion connive at infirmities or foibles. ‘They 
are perfectly ineapable of the impertinence 
of remarking the good points of their ac- 
quaintance; they hold that nothing can be 
more rude than to stare at any man’s amia- 
ble peculiarities ; in a word, they pay Virtue 
the distinguished compliment of treating her 
as they treat the sun on the meridian, whose 
spots it is lawful to observe and gaze at, but 
whose glories may not be searched by mor- | 
tal eye. 

What is more familiar than the practical | 
inversion of the poet’s amiable precept, 





Be to her virtues ever kind, 
Be to her faults a little blind ? 


The reverse would seem to be a maxim in 
not a little vogue,— 

Be to her virtues ever blind, 

Be to her failings never kind,— 
so completely has no small portion of man- 
kind habituated their organs of observation 
to see nothing but the foul, and wink at no- 
thing but the fair—to connive at beaufy, and 
feed their eyes upon the beast. The torture 
devised by the Roman satirist for the punish- 
ment of vice, is eluded by this method of eye- 
education. 


Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta. 


How many thousands are there who would 
no more recognise any one of the cardinal 
virtues, were they to meet her bodily in the 
streets of London, than they would Nebu- 
chadnezzar or Abednego? Were the said 
virtues even to appear in cardinal’s hats, it is 
much to be doubted if ten men in England 
would recognise one of the four. ‘There are ob- 





servers who behold incarnate fiends wherever 
13* 


they turn, yet who never saw an incarnate 
angel in their lives. Nay, when angels put 
on the flesh, they are apt to be taken for 
demons by men who have trained their reti- 
nas to receive no images but those of defor- 
mity and vice. ‘Thus Religion oft clothes 
herself in the flesh of the mitred pontiff, only 
to be called intolerance, sensuality, or hypo- 
crisy. ‘Thus Justice arrays herself in the 
human limbs of chancellors and judges, yet 
continues as much unknown as before her 
incarnation. ‘Thus Wisdom, too, takes the 
shape and substance of some great minister, 
or shepherd of the people, and intending to 
reveal herself, only puts on a more complete 
disguise. Economy, in the form of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is called Extrava- 
gance; and Liberty, in the likeness of a 
Secretary of State, is taken for Oppression. 
No wonder that public virtue, thus abused 
and dishonoured, should soon ‘shuffle off 
the mortal coil,”’ and leaving the ministerial 
frame to be animated by its own inferior 
spirit, and illuminated by its own feeble 
light, hasten to join Astraa in her kindred 
skies. ‘This is perhaps the true explanation 
of the marvellously small stock of prudence 
with which the affairs of kingdoms are pro- 


_verbially said to be administered; and it is 
_also the best apology that can be suggested 


for the follies and absurdities of statesmen. 
The minister is reproached with casting off 
Wisdom, when the truth is, that Wisdom in 
despair has flung off the minister. 

Here it may not be amiss to remark a very 
curious peculiarity in the organization of the 
human eye, and one which strikingly exem- 
plifies the astonishing connexion between 
the body and the mind; we allude to the 
way in which the sight is influenced by po- 
litical and party feeling. One would never 
suppose, arguing a@ priori, that the fact of 
being Whig, ‘Tory, Radical, or Chartist, had 
any connexion whatever with the physical 
machinery by which we either see or wink; 
but experience assures us that the connexion 
is very close indeed. Of this any body may 
satisfy himself by planting himself in a group 
of politicians, close to the doors of either 
House of Parliament. A gentleman alights 
from his horse—the Whigs call him a goose 
or a donkey; the Tories ery “*a Numa!” or 
‘a Solon!’’ Another senator arrives in his 
cab—the ‘Tories pronounce him a knave and 
jobber; the Whigs see a Fabricius or an 
Aristides; the Radicals would appear not to 
see him atall, as if he was but the ghost of 
a legislator, or Mr. Nobody in proper person. 
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Again a carriage draws up, and behold a judge 
comes up the scene. 

‘‘Scroggs!”’ growls one partisan. 

‘*A Daniel!” exclaims his opponent. 

To a third, the noble and learned lord is 
simply another Mansfield; to a fourth, as 
palpable a Jefferies as the eye of man ever 
beheld. ‘Then are seen two or three pedes- 
trian senators walking arm-in-arm to the great 
council of the nation. One observer sees a 
flight of eagles; upon the retina of another, 
the selfsame objects paint the forms of so 
many kites, or ‘** mousing owls ;’’ to a third 
eye, they are a flock of plain geese as ever 
gabbled on, or in the commons. ‘The next 
comer is a right-reverend, or most reverend 
bishop, in the purple and fine linen, borrow- 
ed from the divine example of the million- 
aire in the parable. ‘The Radical at once 
recognises my Lord Dives; the Chartist takes 
him for Lucifer, and peeps under the lawn 
for the cloven foot: the Tory rounds his 
neighbour in the ear, and observes, ‘* How 
like his lordship is to the picture of St. 
Peter!” or, “*He might sit for the portrait 
of Barnabas;” or, if a devout Tory indeed, 
and one who has often shed salt tears for the 
poor estate of the church, he imagines that 
it is Lazarus himself he sees before him. 
Last arrives the minister. 

‘‘A present deity!’’ bursts from the min- 
isterial section of the spectators. 

‘© A demigod!”’ 

‘© A devil!” 

‘¢ Another Cecil !—a second Chatham !” 

‘* A second Strafford !—another Walpole!” 

‘*A Lamb!’ 

“A Wolf!” 

** A modern Cicero !”” 

“’The Mummius of his day !”’ 

«¢ And the Verres !”’ 

‘«'To the Tower with him!” 

‘To the Pantheon !”’ 

‘4 la lanterne!”’ 

Such is the effect of that particular acrid 
humour, called party-spirit, upon the optic 
nerve. A blind man in the crowd, ignorant 
of the prevalence of this description of oph- 
thalmia would suppose that some mighty 
wizard—a Merlin, a Michael Scott, or 
‘thrice great Hermes” himself, hovered over 
Palace-yard, and entertained himself by mo- 
mentary metamorphoses of the public charac- 
ters of the day. ‘This would satisfactorily 
explain how a man alighting from his coach, 
is cheered by some of the bystanders as an 
impersonation of virtue; and before he takes 
three steps across the flagway, hooted by 





others as the evil principle itself in the form 
of alawgiver orruler. ‘The only other ac- 
count of the phenomenon, is that which has 
been given above,—namely, a distemper of 
the vision which has hitherto eluded the skill 
of Mr. Alexander, and the other eminent 
oculists of Europe. 

But still the question ‘* what nof to ob- 
serve,” remains unanswered. It is pretty 
much the same as the question ‘* when to 
wink?” We would wink at a great many 
things that pass in the world, upon which 
many people gaze as intently as if they were 
paid for turning their eyes into microscopes. 
We would nof observe a hundred thousand 
little abuses, delinquencies, and malversa- 
tions, which, if we were commissioners of 
inquiry, and salaried inquisitors, we would 
most unmercifully probe to the bottom. We 
would wink at the spots on the sun’s disk, 
and allow him to set off his general splen- 
dour against the few scattered specks dis- 
covered by the malevolence of astronomers, 
who would fain be the only luminaries in 
the world. In like manner, should there be 
a mole upon the neck of beauty, we would 
prefer winking at the mole to shutting our 
eyes upon Venus herself. In morals we 
would act upon the same principle,—see as 
much worth and merit in all about us as they 
have to exhibit, and leave it to the unwink- 
ing ones to contemplate and scrutinize their 
foibles. We would wink at the dark instead 
of the bright side of every object presented 
to our view ; being none of those who prefer 
a Satyr to Hyperion, and being rather (sav- 
ing the immorality) of the same mind with 
Juan, who, 

Turned from grizzly saints and martyrs hairy, 

To the sweet portrait of the Virgin Mary. 

All this would we do, or not do, for our 
own peace, comfort, and enjoyment, merely, 
and independently of all considerations of 
ethics or religion; not but that we entertain 
an opinion, grounded upon our notions of 
Christian charity, highly favourable to a 
more frequent use of the eyelid, but because 
we would not for a moment be thought to 
insinuate a doubt of the seraphie dispositions 
of those who feel it to be their duty to ob- 
serve every thing, and to wink at nothing. 
Be it, however, remembered, that nothing 
herein contained is to be understood as con- 
veying the slightest sanction or approbation 
of those who carry the practice of winking 
to such extreme lengths, as to connive at any 
thing, however flagrant, that promises to be 
profitable to themselves; or of that other class 
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of winkeyrs before alluded to, who have con- | 
stituted themselves into a society for the suc- | 
cour and protection of persons labouring un- 
der the disease of ‘* homicidal monomania.”’ 
—— 
From the Edinburgh Review. 

1. Histoire du Progres du Droit des Gens 
en Europe depuis la Patx de Westphalie 
jusqwau Congres de Vienne; avec un pré- 
cis historique du Droit des gens Européen | 
avant la Paix de Westphalie. Par Henry 
Wheaton, Ministre des Etats-Unis d’Ame- 
rique prés la Cour de Berlin. 8vo. Leip- 
sig: 1841. 

2. History of the Progress of the Law of 
Nations in Europe from the Peace of 
Westphalia to the Congress of Vienna; 
with an historical notice of that Law be- 
Sore the Peace of Westphalia. By Henry 
Wheaton, Minister of the United States of 


America at the Court of Berlin. 8vo. 
Leipsic : 1841, 


Few men are better qualified to write the 
History of the Law of Nations than Mr. 
Wheaton. A lawyer, a historian, and a 
statesman, he unites practical and theoretic 
knowledge; and he is the author of.one of 
the best treatises on the actual state of that 
Law, of which in the Essay, the subject of 
this article, he is the historian. If we rise, 
therefore, from the perusal of his work with 
little feeling of advanced knowledge of the 
subject which it professes to treat—if we find 
that we have been reading a series of acute 
and interesting historical Essays on the con- 
duct of nations towards one another, in which 
the governing principle seems to be, to do 
one another in peace the least possible good, 
and in war the utmost possible harm—we 
attribute our disappointment, not to the author 
but to his subject. We believe that Mr. 
Wheaton has made as much as was to be 
made of his materials; and that the want of 
connexion and precision, which is the defect 
of his work, arises from the impossibility of 
marking with accuracy the progress of a 
Law, of which it is often difficult to ascertain 
the existence. 

The general desire of mankind that the 
mutual conduct of nations should be govern- 
ed, or at least directed, by recognized rules 
—that there should be some principles to be 
invoked by the weak, and yielded to without 
humiliation, by the powerful—has produced, 


dence exceeding in magnitude that which has 
been employed on any other branch of the 
Moral Sciences. Many of the writers have 
been remarkable for sagacity, and almost all 
have been men of diligence and learning, and 
devoted to the subject of their labours. Has 
the success corresponded to the effort? Are 
we decided as to the elements of the science, 
or as to the sources in which they are to be 
sought for, or as to the evidence sufficient to 
establish them? 

If every thing connected with the law of 
nations is vague, it may be worth while to 
inquire how far this indistinctness arises from 
the subject, and how far from the mode in 
which it has been treated. We hope to offer 
some suggestions which may assist subse- 
quent students, or at- least give some warn- 
ings which may prevent their labours from 
being wasted. 

For this purpose we shall endeavour to ex- 
plain the objects, the limits, and the sources 
of the science, or rather of the sciences, to 
which the expression “ the Law of Nations” 
has been applied ; and to point out the causes 
which have retarded their progress; and we 
shall conclude by some remarks on the ad- 
vance which they have made during the pe- 
riod embraced by Mr. Wheaton’s work. 

The rules of human conduct to which the 
word “‘ Law” is applied, are thus classified 
by Locke— 


‘« Of the moral rules or laws to which men 
generally refer, there seem to me to be three 
sorts, with their three different enforcements, 
or rewards and punishments. 1. The Divine 
law. 2. The Civillaw. 3. The law of Opinion 
or Reputation. If I find an action to agree 
or disagree with the esteem of the country | 
have been bred in, and to be held by most 
men there worthy of praise or blame, I call 
the action virtuous or vicious. If I have the 
will of a supreme invisible law-maker for my 
rule, then, as I suppose the action command- 
ed or forbidden by God, I call it good or evil, 
duty or sin. And if I compare it to the civil 
law, the rule made by the legislative power 
of the country, I call it lawful or unlawful, 
no crime or a crime,””* 


To express the same ideas in fewer words ; 
—a sin is a breach of the law of God ; a crime 
is a breach of the municipal law; an impro- 
priety is a breach of the law of public opi- 
nion. 





* Locke on the Human Understanding. Book I. 
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It is to be observed that Locke uses the| 
word “ law” in two different senses. One, 
its etymological and primary sense—the 
other, metaphorical. Etymologically, law is 
that which is laid down; primarily, it signi- 
fies a general command addressed to certain 
persons by a competent authority. Sucha 
command is a law, whether it be or be- not 
obeyed. The divine law and the municipal 
law are such commands: they are perpetu- 
ally violated, but still remain laws. Meta- 
phorically, the word “ law” is often used to 
express some general fact inferred from the 
observation of particular instances. In this 
sense we apply the word “law” to the col- 
lective statement of many similar phenome- 
na, and talk of the laws of electricity and 
the law of gravitation. But even in this sense 
of the word “ law,” there is always a refer- 
ence to the notion of a command, What are 
called the laws of nature, are merely the 
qualities which the will of God has imposed 
on matter; and as this will is irresistible, and 
apparently unalterable, we believe the laws 
of nature to be permanent. ‘The instant we 
discover that what we have called a law of 
the physical world is inconsistent with exist- 
ing facts, we abandon it. 

Now, what Locke terms the law of public 
opinion, is law only in a metaphorical sense. 
If, from the observation of numerous indivi- 
dual instances, we can ascertain that certain 
acts are approved or disapproved by the ma- 
jority of a society, we call that approbation 
or disapprobation a law, and say that public 
opinion commands or forbids the acts in 
question, No such command or prohibition 
has, in fact, been issued; but the approbation 
or disapprobation of society, produces effects 
analogous to those which would have been 
produced by a real law imposed by a com- 
petent authority. A hundred years ago a 
man was laughed at if he went to a ball with- 
out a full-bottomed wig and an embroidered 
coat; now he would be laughed at if he wore 
either. The same facts may be stated by 
saying, that the law of public opinion requir- 
ed embroidered coats and full-bottomed wigs 
a hundred years ago, and now prohibits them. 

It is obvious that, in the present state of 
the world, no civil law exists between inde- 
pendent nations;—such nations having no 
common superior, no common tribunal, and 
no common executive, can have no legal 
relations in the strict sense of the word 
“ legal.” 

But as they are capable of promoting, to 





some extent, the welfare of one another, and 
of inflicting on each other the utmost extre- 
mity of suffering, it cannot be supposed that 
their conduct is indifferent to the Deity. Be- 
lieving, as we must, that God commands us 
to promote the welfare of mankind, we must 
believe that this command extends to nation- 
al as well as to individual conduct ; and con- 
sequently that national morality is as much 
a part of the Divine law as individual mo- 
rality. 

Again, it is clear that there exists among 
nations a public opinion. As far as that 
opinion is operative, it produces the unifor- 
mity of conduct which is the purpose of the 
civil or municipal law of a single state. The 
rules which it sanctions, therefore, are meta- 
phorically termed “ laws.” Unhappily the 
public opinion of nations has often been 
miserably ill-informed, miserably ill-directed, 
and miserably weak; but with all its imper- 
fections, it has been one of the principal aids 
to modern civilization, and we trust that it is 
destined to perform services still more im- 
portant and more extensive. 

These, then, are the elements of which 
what is called “ the Law of Nations” is com- 
posed ;—first, The rules of international con- 
duct which we believe to be commanded by 
the Deity, and which may be called the Di- 
vine law of nations, the natural law of na- 
tions, or, more concisely, international moral- 
ity; and secondly, the rules of conduct which 
are dictated or permitted by the public opinion 
of nations, and which may be called the hu- 
man, the actual, the received, or the positive 
law of nations. ‘To avoid the confusion inci- 
dent to the use of one word to express rules 
of conduct often different, both in themselves 
and in their sources, we shall in future ex- 
press what has been called the Divine or na- 
tural law of nations, by the term tnterna- 
tional morality; and shall confine the term 
international law to ‘the rules of conduct, 
whether consistent or not with international 
morality, which are sanctioned by the public 
opinion of nations. 

A passage in the work of Hobbes’ De Cive, 
appears, from the constant reference to it by 
subsequent writers, to have had an extensive 
influence on the theory of international mor- 
ality. In that passage Hobbes affirms, that 
organized nations assume the personal char- 
acters of men, and consequently that there is 
no difference between the moral rules which 
ought to be observed by nations, and those 
which ought to be observed by individu- 
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als.* 
nations and individuals is so imperfect, that 
we are seldom warranted in inferring, as to 
the one, conclusions which have been estab- 
lished as to the other. 

In the first place, the principal rules of 
morality among men relate to what have 
been called imperfect obligations, and direct 
what is to be done, not what is to be avoided. 
‘The negative precept, not to injure, is merged, 
if we may use the expression, in the positive 
precept, to do good. But, in the existing 
state of human improvement, almost all 
the precepts of international morality are 
negative. A time may come when it may 
be useful to inculcate international benevo- 
lence; but if we confine our efforts to attain- 
able objects, we must be satisfied for the pre- 
sent with endeavouring to enforce interna- 
tional justice. ‘To suppose that a nation, 
such as nations now are, unless with a view 
to enrich a customer, or to strengthen an 
ally, or to weaken an enemy, or to raise a 
barrier against a rival, or for some other 
selfish purpose, will actively strive to increase 
the power or the wealth of another, is a vi- 
sion in which no practical politician can in- 
dulge. Instances may, indeed, be pointed 
out in which a people, too weak to excite 
jealousy, has received disinterested assist- 
ance. But such instances are very rare. 
Great must be the progress of civilization 
before the most sanguine international mo- 
ralist can hope to do more than to diminish 
fraud and violence, to preserve the weak 
from treachery and oppression, and to pre- 
vent the strong from tearing one another to 
pieces. 

A further difference between the morality 
of nations and the morality of individuals, 
arises from the necessity imposed on the for- 
mer of self-protection. An individual is pro- 
tected by the law. His cottage is not endan- 
gered by the palace which arises in its vicin- 
ity. He is not justified, therefore, in taking 
any measures to diminish the power of his 
neighbours, 

But one of the best established principles 
of international morality declares, that, under 
certain circumstances, it is not only the 
right, but the duty of the general body of 
nations to prevent any one from acquiring a 





* Lex naturalis dividi potest in naturalem homi- 
num et civitatum, que vulgo jus gentium appella- 
tur. Precepta utriusque eadem sunt—quia civita- 


tes semel institute induunt proprietates hominum 
personales.—Jmperium, cap. xiv. sect. 4. 
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In fact, however, the analogy between | preponderance of force dangerous to all the 
sy prep s 


others. 

Again, it is now an admitted doctrine, that 
between individuals a contract obtained by 
violence is not binding. <A few years ago,a 
Hertfordshire farmer was decoyed into a 
house in Southwark, in which a dungeon had 
been prepared for his reception, and confined 
there until he signed an agreement affecting 
his property. The most scrupulous moralist 
did not blame him for proceeding, as soon as 
he recovered his liberty, to set aside an in- 
strument so extorted from him. But all 
Europe was shocked at the immorality of the 
statesmen who ventured to proclaim that the 
treaties of 1815 were not binding on France 
—having been wrung from her after her 
armies had been defeated, and her fortresses 
captured, and while her capital was in the 
possession of theenemy. Agreements entered 
into by an individual while under duresse are 
void, because it is for the welfare of society 
that they should be so. If they were binding, 
the timid would be constantly forced by 
threats, or by violence, into a surrender of 
their rights, and even into secrecy as to the 
oppresion under which they were suffering. 
The notoriety of the rule that such engage- 
ments are void, makes the attempt to extort 
them one of the rarest of human crimes. On 
the other hand, the welfare of society requires 
that the engagements entered into by a na- 
tion under duresse should be held binding; 
for if they were not, wars would terminate 
only by the utter subjugation and ruin of the 
weaker party. If the allies had believed 
that their treaties with France were waste 
paper, they must have destroyed her for- 
tresses and partitioned her territory. They 
ventured to leave her powerful, only because 
they thought they could rely on her engage- 
ments. 

And, lastly, there is a marked difference 
in the force of the sanctions which tend to 
restrain immorality among men, and those 
which tend to restrain it among nations, 
These sanctions are moral or physicial. ‘The 
physical sanction is the fear of injury to per- 
son or to property. The moral sanction is 
the fear of punishment in a future world, or 
the loss of honour, of reputation, or of self- 
esteem in this. Among men, the latter of 
these sanctions is by far the more effectual. 
The feelings of religion, of conscience, of 
pride, and of vanity, to which it appeals, are 
the most powerful of human motives. It is 
only the outcasts of society who are kept 
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down by the terrors of the lash, the prison, 


or the scaffold. But the attempt to bind na- 
tions by mere moral sanctions, is to fetter 
giants with cobwebs. ‘To the greatest of 
human restraints, the fear of a hereafter, they 
are insensible. Nations, gud nations, have no 
existence beyond the grave. ‘Their life in 
this world, indeed, is of indefinite duration ; but 
experience does not justify the belief that 
national crimes, except those crimes of which 
one part of a nation is guilty towards ano- 
ther, are always, or even usually punished. 
The principal states of continental Europe, 
France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, have 
grown from small beginnings to powerful 
and flourishing monarchies, by centuries of 
ambition, injustice, violence, and fraud. The 
crimes which gave Wales to England, Alsace 
and Franche Compté to France, and Silesia 
to Prussia, were rewarded by an increase of 
wealth, power, and security. Again, nations 
are not restrained by fear of the loss of hon- 
our; for honour, in the sense in which that 
word is applied to individuals, does not apply 
to them. In that sense, honour is a negative 
term. It consists in the absence of certain 
imputations, which exclude a person tainted 
by them from the society of his equals. 
Among educated Europeans, these impu- 
tations are in men cowardice and false- 
hood; and in women unchastity. But as a 
nation cannot be excluded from the society 
of other nations, a nation cannot lose its 
honour, in the sense in which honour is lost 
by an individual. Never has the foreign 
policy of France been more faithless, more 
rapacious, or more cruel, than during the 
reign of Louis XLV. For half a century she 
habitually maintained a conduct, a single in- 
stance of which would have excluded an in- 
dividual from the society of his equals. At 
no time was France more admired, and even 
courted, Atno time were Frenchmen more 
welcome in every court, and in every pri- 
vate circle. What are often called injuries 
to the honour of a nation, are injuries to its 
vanity. The qualities of which nations are 
most vain, are force and boldness. ‘They 
know that, so far as they are supposed to 
possess these qualities, they are themselves 


unlikely to be injured, and may injure others 


with impunity. What they most fear, there- 
fore, is betraying timidity, which is both an 
index and a cause of weakness. But timidity, 
which excludes a man from society, makes 
a nation only the more acceptable. ‘To call, 


therefore, any manifestation of cowardice, 
however gross, a loss of national honour, is 
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| illogical. It implies the double error of ap- 
plying to a nation a liability which is pecu- 
liar to an individual, and of inferring a result 
which, even if that liability existed among 
nations, would not follow from the supposed 
cause. 

The fear of loss of reputation is, indeed, a 
restraint; and, among the nations that desire 
to be respected for justice, a considerable 
one. Butsuch nations are few. Strength 
and courage—or, as it is usually termed, 
spirit—not integrity and moderation, are the 
qualities for which most nations desire to be 
admired. If they can succeed in inspiring 
fear, they are indifferent to hatred. 

Nearly the same remark applies to the 
fear of the loss of self-esteem. Nations care 
little fur the possession of the qualities for 
which they do not desire admiration. ‘Their 
self-esteem is, therefore, little wounded by 
the consciousness of ambition and injustice. 
However aggressive or faithless the foreign 
policy of a government may be, it is rarely 
unpopular at home until it fails. Men some- 
times feel remorse for successful wickedness ; 
nations scarcely ever. 

It appears, therefore, that the fear of phy- 
sical evil, the fear of injury to the persons or 
to the properties of the members of the com- 
munity, is the principal restraint on the con- 
duct of nations. Asa protection to the weak, 
of course, it is trifling; and the rights of weak 
nations therefore, unless they acquire the ad- 
vantages of strength by confederacy, are al- 
ways disregarded by the strong. But when 
a nation perceives a probability that will be 
resisted, and a possibility that it may fail, 
the check is powerful—more powerful, in 
most cases, than that imposed by the phy- 
sical sanction on individuals. When an in- 
dividual proposes to break the municipal 
law, he expects to escape detection, and he 
generally knows the amount of evil which, 
if he be detected, ,will follow. A nation 
never escapes detection, and never can esti- 
mate the amount of suffering which it may 
incur. ‘The law of nations appears at first 
sight to resemble those of Draco. It seems 
to have only one punishment for every of- 
fence. But that punishment may vary from a 
passing inconvenience to the utmost evil that 
man can endure from man. It may be con- 
fined to a temporary financial and commer- 
cial derangement. It may extend to the 
destruction of the wealth, the institutions, 
the independence, the education, and even 
the religion of the country. ‘The fear of 
these dangers generally prevents deliberate 
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breaches of international law between great 
nations. 

The principles and details of international 
morality, as distinguished from international 
law, are to be obtained, not by applying to 
nations the rules which ought to govern the 
conduct of individuals, but by ascertaining, 
in as far as we are capable of ascertaining 
them, what are the rules of international con- 
duct which, on the whole, best promote the 
happiness of mankind. ‘The means of this 
inquiry are observation and meditation—the 
one furnishing us with facts; the other ena- 
bling us to discover the connexion of those 
facts as causes and effects, and to predict the 
results which will follow when similar causes 
are again put into operation. It is thus, by 
meditation on the experience of many cen- 
turies, that the wiser portion of the Euro- 
pean nations have at length discovered the 
mischievousness of war. It is thus that they 
will in time discover the folly of commercial 
jealousy and of mutual restrictions and prohi- 
bitions. It is thus that they have discovered 
the expediency of abstaining from the plunder 
and wanton devastation of hostile property on 
Jand; and that they will in time discover the 
expediency of abstaining from such plunder 
and devastation at sea. 

To ascertain what-are the rules of interna- 
tional conduct whieh are sanctioned by the 
public opinion of nations, or in other words, 
what is the existing international law, we 
must look to their public professions. What- 
ever the conduct of men may be, the princi- 
ples which they avow are always those 
which public opinion prescribes. ‘The prin- 
ciples, therefore, on which nations profess to 
act, the rules to which they appeal, when 
they think it necessary to justify their con- 
duct, form the law of nations which depends 
on public opinion. Itdiffers from the Divine 
law by its mutability, by its silence or doubt 
on many subjects, its arbitrariness on others, 
and its positive mischief on some. 

The principles and details, then, of inter- 
national law, as distinguished from interna- 
tional morality, are to be ascertained by col- 
lecting and balancing the statements of those 
who, from their position, their knowledge, 
and their character, may be supposed best to 
represent the public opinion of their contem- 
poraries. 

Among these authorities, the highest respect 
is due to the decisions of judges to whom ques- 
tions of international law have been referred. 
Such are Boards of Arbitration, specially ap- 
pointed to decide questions disputed between 





independent nations. Such are the Admiralty 
Judges, appointed by every maritime coun- 
try to decide questions of prize and salvage. 
Such men speak in the presence of the whole 
civilized world. Their judgments give to 
the immediate suitors affluence or ruin. A 
stronger responsibility can scarcely be sup- 
posed. And they have each side of every 
question explained and sifted by counsel. 
They cannot, of course, be always free from 
national feelings and natural prejudices; and 
there have been occasions, as was the case 
in the French tribunals under the Directory 
and the Consulate, when their decisions have 
been the result of rapacity and corruption; 
but with all these imperfections, they afford, 
perhaps, the best testimony that exists as to 
any matter of mere opinion. 

A second depository of international law 
is to be found in the Opinions of Jurists,-giv- 
en confidentially to their governments. Only 
a small portion of the questions which arise 
between states become public. Before one 
state requires redress from another, or resists 
a demand on itself, it generally acts as an 
individual would do in a similar situation. It 
consults its legal advisers, and is guided by 
their opinions as to the law of the case. 
Where that opinion has been adverse to the 
sovereign client, and has been acted on, and 
the state which submitted to be bound by it 
was more powerful than its opponent in the 
dispute, we may confidently assume that the 
law of nations, such as it was then supposed 
to be, has been correctly laid down. ‘The 
Foreign Office of Great Britain contains a 
series of such documents, running back for 
centuries. A few of them have been publish- 
ed. Several drafts of the opinions given to 
Charles Il. by Sir Leoline Jenkins were 
found among his papers, and form one of the 
appendices to his ‘Life’ by Wynne. A se- 
lection from the cases and opinions contain- 
ed in our archives, would be a valuable addi- 
tion to the existing materials of international 
law. 

A third source of that law arises from the 
statements of Writers who have made the 
law of nations their especial study. It is true, 
that in studying the works of such writers, 
the reader must be on his guard against a bias 
towards some theory, a favourite with the 
author or with his countrymen; and that he 
is often left in doubt whether the author 
speaks as a moralist or as a lawyer—whether 
he states what he thinks that the law of na- 
tions is, or what he thinks that it ought to be. 
It must be recollected, however, that on a 
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matter of mere opinion, the statement of his 
own opinion by an eminent writer, is not 
only an authority but a fact; and that it is in 
this manner that a large portion of the exist- 
ing international law has been created, and 
most beneficially created. Without putting 
the statements of even the most distinguished 
text writers on a par with solemn juridical 
decisions, or even with the opinions given 
confidentially by jurists to their governments, 
we think that they hold the next place. 

Last comes what may be called ex parte 
evidence. This consists of the official decla- 
rations of sovereigns, the arguments used in 
negotiations, the resolutions of deliberative 
bodies, the preambles or recitals of ‘Treaties, 
and generally of the statements or the admis- 
sions of interested parties. ‘These are to 
be treated as such statements or admissions 
generally are treated by municipal tribunals. 
When they are against the interest of the 
party who makes or admits them, they are 
conclusive evidence as to what that party 
believed to be the law. Where they are in 
his favour, they show merely what points 
could be raised, and what declarations could 
be hazarded—they show what questions 
could be submitted to public opinion, not 
what the decision actually was. 

It appears, therefore, that international 
morality, and international law are separated 
by marked distinctions. 

International morality is unalterable, al- 
though it sometimes may appear to change 
when new circumstances, or better directed 
inquiries, bring to light new principles; or 
show the necessity of modifying those which 
have been previously laid down. Interna- 
tional law is constantly changing, though 
with a tendency, as knowledge and civiliza- 
tion extend, to coincide with international 
morality. International morality is indepen- 
dent of authority. Its conclusions are, or 
ought to be, logical inferences from notori- 
ous facts; and can neither be supported nor 
weakened by approbation or dissent. Inter- 
national law is the creature of authority. It 
teaches only what is assented to, and the 
question as to its doctrines always is, not 
whether they are useful or mischievous, but 
whether they are or are not received. The 
expositor of international morality hopes to 
benefit mankind by showing to them what 
international law ought to be. ‘The exposi- 


tor of international law, by showing to them 
what it is. 

The-latter object is next in importance to 
the former. In the present state of the world, 
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countries of equal, or nearly equal strength, 
are, as we have already remarked, desirous 
of mutual peace. War has become a far 
more expensive, and a far more dangerous 
game than it was two, or even one hundred 
years ago. Both nations and sovereigns 
feel that its risks more than balance the 
chances of gain. But the increased publici- 
ty of matters of state, the increased interest 
taken in them by the people of every coun- 
try, and the increased influence of the peo- 
ple over the government—which tend to 
prevent wars of ambition or cupidity—tend 
to promote those of national vanity, or, as it 
is usually termed, of national honour. In 
every dispute, each party thinks that its 
honour would be tarnished if it were to yield 
when it has the law of nations on its side; 
and as each is judge in its own cause, each 
thinks that the law of nations is with it, on 
every point that appears to be susceptible of 
debate. 

In countries possessing a free Press, the 
national vanity, or the national anger, is in- 
flamed by Journalists—a set of traders in 
excitement, who profit by the agitation which 
is mischievous to every other portion of the 
community, and whose misrepresentations 
nothing but the fear of immediate exposure 
ean check. While the law to which each 
party appeals is in its present vague and im- 
perfect state; and while a knowledge of its 
rules, as far as they may be considered as 
established, is so little diffused, it is impos- 
sible to prevent the frequent recurrence of 
international disputes, and very difficult to 
adjust them. But as it seldom happens that 
a nation internationally violates what it be- 
lieves to be that law—except, indeed, in the 
case of a neighbour too weak to resist—and 
as it is seldom that a nation thinks itself call- 
ed on to resent conduct which it does not be- 
lieve to be a breach of that law, it follows 
that if the rules of international law were full, 
clear, and notorious, national disputes would 
be rare and brief. If it be important that 
municipal law should be clear and well 
known, in order to prevent the inconveni- 
ence of private litigation, how much more 
important is it that the rules of international 
law should be ascertained and studied, in or- 
der to prevent the worst of human evils— 
war between civilized nations ! 

Having thus sketched the objects, the lim- 
its, and the sources of the two sciences, in- 
ternational morality and international law, 
which are equally comprehended under the 
expression ‘* the Law of Nations,” we pro- 
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ceed to the next branch of our subject, the 
causes which have retarded their progress. 

Among the principal obstacles to the pro- 
gress of the moral sciences have been verbal 
ambiguities. ‘There is, perhaps, none which 
they have more impeded than the Law of 
Nations. Grotius, the great founder of the 
sciences of international morality and inter- 
national law, applied to both of them the 
term Jus. Now, the word jus has four 
separate principal meanings. 

First, It denotes justice —the conduct 
which, in all questions between ourselves 
and others, an impartial third person would 
approve as right. ‘Thus, jus is defined in 
the Digest as ars equi et boni. And, again, 
Id quod semper xquum et bonum est, jus 
dicitur.* In this sense it is used by Gro- 
tius, when he says, that what is properly 
termed jus consists in abstinence from what 
belongs to others, restitution of any impro- 
per acquisition, performances of promises, 
reparation of injuries, and punishment of 
wrongdoers t In this sense it is opposed to 
injuria; and nearly agrees with the primary 
sense of the English word right. 


A second meaning of the term jus corres- 
ponds with the English term a right; that 
is, a legal title or power. In this sense it is 
used in the well-known Roman distinction of 
rights—into rights of persons, or rights of 
things; the first, ura personarum, compre- 
hending the powers which men may legally 
exercise over other persons, such as the jus 
patrie potestatis, the right of a father over 
his offspring; jus mariti, the right of a hus- 
band over his wife; the second, jura rerum, 
comprehending the powers which men may 
exercise Over property. And as these powers 
are most obvious when they are exercised 
over the property of another, the words jus 
and right are often employed in the Roman 
and the English law, to indicate a power of 
limited use, as distinguished from perfect 
ownership. Thus, jus viz is a right of way 
over another man’s land; jus usufructus, a 
temporary and transferable right of enjoy- 
ment; jus usus, a temporary and intrans- 
ferable right of enjoyment. In this sense of 
the word, Justinian ranks among incorporeal 
things, ea qux in jure consistunt; that is to 
say, rights as distinguished from posses- 
sions. 

Thirdly.—Jus sometimes signifies Law. 





* Digest, Lib. i. tit. 2. § 1-11. 
+ Prolegomena, 8. t Instit. Lib. ii. tit. 2. 


In this sense it is opposed to violence; as in 
the fine passage in Cicero’s defence of Sex- 
tius, in which, after contrasting savage and 
civilized life, he traces the difference to the 
prevalence of jus or vis. One or the other 
must govern. ‘Vim volumus extingu ? Jus 
valeat necesse est—id est judicia, quibus 
omne jus continetur. Judicia displicent ? 
vis dominetur necesse est.”* In this sense 
of the word jus, the burning of heretics was 
jus in Spain; the use of torture was jus in 
France; the imprisonment for life of a debtor 
was jus in England. ‘They were jura, not 
because they were right, but because they 
were law; that is to say, because they were 
rules of conduct, sanctioned by an authority 
having the power and the will to enforce 
them. In this sense, jus is sometimes op- 
posed to @quitas. Thus in the celebrated 
question between Antonius and Crassus, whe- 
ther a purchaser could object to a defect of 
title of which he had notice—“ Jus,” says 
Cicero, Crassus urgebat, equitatum Anto- 
nius.”’t 

In a fourth meaning, also corresponding 
with one of the meanings of the English 
word Law, jus signifies a body of legal insti- 
tutions. ‘Thus Justinian terms the legal insti- 
tutions which are common to all nations— 
such as marriage, and the support of chil- 
dren by their parents—jus gentium; the pe- 
culiar institutions of Athens, jus Atheniensi- 
um; the peculiar institutions of Rome, jus 
Romanum, or jus Quiritium.t And Papinian 
subdivides jus Romanum into jus civile, con- 
sisting of laws formally enacted, and jus 
Pretorium, rules by which the Preeter sup- 
plied the defects, or moderated the severity, 
of what may be called the statute law of 
Rome.§ Even a small branch of law is 
termed jus. 

Thus the rules of adoption are called by 
Cicero jus adoptionis.|| The rules observed 
by the Augurs, jus Augurum. 

The adjective justum follows most of the 
significations of the substantive from which 
it is derived. Thus, justum is sometimes 
that which is right; sometimes that which is 
legal—as justum matrimonium, a legal mar- 
riage; and sometimes a person or a thing 
entitled to certain privileges. ‘Thus Cicero 
says, that he obtained over the Amanienses, 
justam victoriam; that is to say, a victory, 





* Pro Publio Sextio, 42. t De Off. 3, 16. 
t Instit. Tit. 2. § Digest, Lib. i. § 6. 
||) Pro Domo, 13. 
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which entitled him to be saluted Imperator.* 
He holds that Regulus was bound to perform 
his promise to the Carthaginians, because it 
was made justo et legitimo hosti;}-——not 
meaning that the cause of the Carthaginians 
was just, but that they were engaged in law- 
ful hostility, and therefore entitled to rights 
which are denied to pirates and robbers. 
And, in nearly a similar sense, that justum 
bellum is a war that has been publicly de- 
clared.t 

{It is unfortunate that the successors of 
Grotius on the Continent, whether they wrote 
in German, in French, or in Italian—-—and 
these, together with Latin and English, are 
almost the only languages in which the Law 
of Nations has been treated—found in each 
language a single word comprehending all 
the different significations of jus. In French, 
droit is right as opposed to wrong. La jus- 
tice, we are told, est la conformité des ac- 
tions avec le droit. Again, droit is a legal 
claim. Les droits Seigneuraux are feudal 
rights; the droit de visite is the right of 
search. Drcit de comission is brokerage. 
Thirdly, droit is law. Droit and fait are 
opposed, like jus and vis. A docteur en droit 
is a doctor of laws. And finally, droit, like 


is droit canon; the civil law, droit civil; the | 
common law, droit coutumier. 

We will not fatigue our readers with enu- 
merations of the parallel significations of 
recht and of diritto. It is enough to state 
that each of them is used in the four different 
senses of yus—that is, to signify Ist, what is 
right; 2d, a right, 3d, law; and 4th, a body 
of law. 

It is to be remarked that jus, droit, recht, 
diritto, in the primary sense of each, imply 
the idea of moral approbation, but do not im- 
ply the ideas of legal claim or legal duty. 
And that in all the other senses they imply 
the ideas of legal claim and of legal duty, 
but not that of moral approbation. What is 
right cannot be unjust, but may often be un- 
supported by law. A right, a body of law, 
or law in the abstract, may be unjust; but to 
call either of them illegal would be a contra- 
diction in terms. 

On the other hand, few of the ideas de- 
noted or suggested by these words mutually 
exclude one another. A plaintiff may be 
said to proceed jure, because he has justice on 





* Ad. Fam. Epis. x t De Off. 3, 29. 


jus or body of law. 





t De Off. 1. 


on his side; because what he claims isa right, 

not a posssesion ; because he proceeds by law, 
not by force; and because he invokes a given 
It is obvious that a wri- 
ter who has to use a term, the meanings of 
which are numerous, dissimilar, and ‘yet not 
opposed, must be in constant danger of slid- 
ing from one meaning to another; and of 
drawing inferences which appear to be legiti- 
mate only because the same word is used 
differently in the premises and in the con- 
clusion. He is in constant danger of sup- 
posing that a rule is jus, droit, recht, or dit- 
ritto, in the sense of law; because it is jus, 
droit, recht, or diritto, in the sense of jus- 
tice: or that it is jus, droit, recht, or diritto, 
in the sense of justice; because it is jus, 
droit, recht, or diritto, in the sense of law. 
An English writer, possessing distinct words 
to express justice and law, is likely to under- 
estimate the danger of confounding them; 
yet in every other language they have been 
confounded, and whole treatises have been 
bottomed on their confusion. 

The example was given by Grotius. His 
great work was published during the Thirty 
Years’ War, perhaps the most calamitous 
period in modern history. The sovereigns 


'of the Continent, far more numerous than 


they are now, were little influenced by pub- 
lic opinion; and indeed, except on theological 
subjects, little public opinion existed. The 
great business of all the more eminent and 
more energetic portion of mankind was war. 
Princes sought it to gratify ambition or vani- 
ty, nobles as the only road to advancement, 
and the lower classes as the readiest, often 
indeed the only, employment that was left 
tothem. ‘The object of all parties seemed 
to be, not to conclude, but to prolong it. To 
obtain quarters for the ensuing winter, or an 
opportunity of plundering some province 
which had not been recently ravaged, was a 
sufficient object for a campaign, or even for 
a war. As the art of raising a public reve- 
nue was almost unknown, armies supported 
themselves, whether in a hostile, a friendly, 
or a neutral country, by requisitions, ran- 
soms, and robbery. Sovereigns trembled 
before their own generals, and generals be- 
fore their own troops. In some cases the 
seed-corn, and the labouring cattle and stock 
were consumed, the towns and villages were 
burned, famine was followed by pestilence, 
and what had been a rich and populous dis- 
trict fell back into a wilderness. ‘To use a 


picturesque expression of Schiller, ‘“ die 
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menschen verwilderten mit der lendern,”* 
men became savage like their country. 


“T found,” says Grotius, “ an almost uni- 
versal opinion, that in the conduct of a king 
or a state, nothing is unjust that is expedient 
—that might is right—and that to unite gov- 
ernment and justice is impossible. J, saw 
throughout the Christian world a license of 
fighting, of which barbarians would have 
been ashamed. I saw men rush into war for 
trifling causes, or for no cause at all; and | 
found war treated as a sanction for every 
crime which the maddest wickedness could 
perpetrate.” t 


It was under these circumstances, and 
with these feelings, that Grotius undertook 
to write de Jure Belli et Pacis. He be- 
lieved, in opposition as we have seen to the 
prevailing doctrine, that there exists a jus be- 
tween nations; and believed that an exposi- 
tion of this jus, as it exists in war and in 
peace, might check the progress of disorders 
which threatened to destroy the civilization of 
Europe. Grotius was a man of vast learn- 
ing and industry, and of very considerable 
acuteness; but the fame which he has ac- 
quired, and the good which he has effected, 
are owing much more, perhaps, to his moral 
than to his intellectual qualities. Candour, 
conscientiousness, a sense of duty often 
amounting to scrupulosity, indignation against 
fraud and oppression, and an unwearied dili- 
gence in the attempt to hold them up to pub- 
lic detestation, are the qualities which now in- 
terest us in his works, and must have been 
those which enabled them to interest his con- 
temporaries. But he was much better fitted 
to persuade than to instruct; to improve the 
feelings of his readers, than their judgment. 
His defects as a reasoner, contrast painfully 
with his merits as a moralist. His conclu- 
sions are often independent of his premises, 
and the premises themselves are often a mass 
of words, out of which definite ideas cannot 
be readily extracted. 

Such is his statement of the grounds on 
which he rests the existence of a jus homi- 
num naturale. ‘As man can treat similar 
things in a similar manner, and as he emi- 
nently desires society, it must be believed 
that he has the faculty of understanding and 
acting according to general principles; and 
that this faculty agrees with the things which 
suit the human nature. ‘This preservation of 
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society agreeing with the human intellect, is 
the source of what is properly called justice, 
(jus,) which consists in the abstaining from 
what belongs to another, or restoring it if in 
our possession, performance of promises, re- 
paration of injury, and the infliction of de- 
served punishment.”* 

Having established—we will not say how, 
for we do not pretend to understand the pas- 
sage which we have quoted—the existence of 
natural principles of justice between man and 
man, he infers their existence between nation 
and nation, and gives to them the name of 
jus gentium naturale. 

He remarks, that in addition to the jus 
hominum naturale, there exists in every com- 
munity a body of rules, which the communi- 
ty, or the ruling body of the community, has 
voluntarily imposed on its members, Such a 
body of rules he terms jus civile voluntari- 
um; and finding that the conduct of nations 
towards one another, is regulated by certain 
usages which cannot be traced to the prin- 
ciples of justice, he infers that there exists 
also among nations a jus voluntarium. He 
divides jus voluntarium, therefore, into jus 
civile voluntarium, and jus gentium volun- 
tarium. 

The ambiguity of the word yus now shows 
itself. When Grotius speaks of the jus gen- 
tium naturale, he uses the word jus to sig- 
nify justice. When he speaks of the jus 
civile voluntarium, he uses the word jus to 
signify law. But when he speaks of the jus 
gentium voluntarium, he means by jus nei- 
ther justice, nor even law, in the primary 
sense of the word law. He uses that word 
to express a set of rules laid down by public 
opinion, and, as we have already remarked, 
called jus, or law, only by metaphor. 

Grotius, indeed, cannot be accused of hav- 
ing first introduced this metaphorical use of 
the word jus; since even by classical writers 
Jus gentium is sometimes, though very rarely, 
opposed to equum bonumque, and, when so 


used, can signify nothing but the usage of 


nations. ‘Thus, Sallust says that the attempt 





* Homini cum circa similia similiter agere norit, 
cum societatis appetitu excellente, inesse etiam fa- 
cultatem sciendi agendique secundum generalia 
precepta par est intelligi, cui que conveniunt sunt 
humane nature congruentia. Hec societatis cus- 
todia humano intellectui conveniens fons est ejus 
juris quod proprie tali nomine appellatur, quod per- 
tinet alieni abstinentia, et si quid alieni habeamus 
restitutio, promissorum implendorum obligatio, 
damni culpa dati reparatio, et pene inter homines 
meritum.—(Proleg. 7, 8.) 
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to try Bomilcar for a crime committed by him 
while ambassador, was magis ex @quo bono- 
que quam ex jure gentium.* But though 
Grotius did not invent it, he first employ- 
ed it systematically, and set the example of 
using the same word to signify what is mo- 
rally right, what is legal, and what is cus- 
tomary. 

It is difficult to avoid believing, that if he 
had used distinct words to express these dis- 
tinct ideas, he would have modified many of 
his conclusions. ‘Thus his doctrine, that a 
monarch may be the proprietor of his king- 
dom and of his subjects—that he may have a 
right (jus) to subdivide his territories, and to 
sell, exchange, or bequeath them, wholly or 
in part—is true, if gus is used merely to ex- 
press a legal right, but false, if it is used, as 
it is in this instance by Grotius, to denote a 
moral right. Again, when he holds that a 
foreign nation has a right to interfere in fa- 
vour of the oppressed subjects of an indepen- 
dent sovereign, and to redress their injuries 
even by war; but that subjects themselves 
have no right to resist the tyranny of their 
ruler; his distinction is founded on the cir- 
cumstance that a subject, though he may have 
jus in the sense of justice on his side, cannot 
resist his sovereign except by a breach of jus 
in the sense of law. He compares him, there- 
fore, to a minor, who cannot bring an action 
against his guardian, but whose cause may 
be lawfully taken up by a stranger not sub- 
ject to such a personal disqualification. 

A clear perception of the inconvenience 
of the use of the word jus by Grotius, and that 
the jus gentium voluntarium has no legal 
efficacy, seems to have led Pufendorf to the 
opinion, that it has no efficacy whatever. He 
considers the jura belli as mere technical 
rules, which princes and generals, whose 
great amusement was war, framed for their 
own convenience, and to prevent that noble 
game from being absolutely intolerable to 
their subjects. ‘The jura pacis he considers 
as depending on general morality, or as mere 
forms of good breeding.t If his views had 
been universally admitted, and he had many 
followers, they would have tended to perpetu- 
ate in Europe the lawlessness from which 
Grotius had endeavoured to rescue her. 

It was long before any work on the mu- 
tual relations of nations appeared in the Eng- 
lish language; and, in the mean time, the 
word jus had been firmly established in Latin 
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as the general name for such relations, sub- 
ject to the existing controversy, whether they 
did or did not comprehend a jus voluntarium. 
The English writers, if they thought fit, as 
they did, to translate jus by a single word, 
had to choose between right and law. Right 
answering to the two first senses of jus, and 
of its equivalents in French, German, and 
Italian—and law tothe third and fourth senses. 
They selected law, an ambiguous term, 
though less so than jus. ‘The consequence 
has been, that the relations of nations have 
been considered by some English writers as 
more definite than they really are. The ex- 
pression “ Law of Nations,” seems to imply 
legal relations. It does not imply them, be- 
cause the word legal is never used metaphori- 
cally; and it is only by metaphor that the 
rules of conduct professed by nations are 
termed laws; and other writers, struck by 
the impropriety of calling such rules laws, 
have adhered to the school of Pufendorf, and 
denied that there is any law between nations 
except the moral law imposed by God. 

A second obstacle to the progress both of 
international morality and of international 
law, has been the uncertainty of the sources 
from whence they have been derived. 

The principle that all rules of public and 
private morality, have for their object the 
promotion of the happiness of mankind, and 
are right or wrong so far as they effect or 
obstruct that object, was not recognized in 
the times of Grotius. In the absence of this 
simple and intelligible principle, Grotius de- 
fines jus naturale to be “ the dictate of right 
reason, indicating a moral impropriety or a 
moral necessity to be inherent in every ac- 
tion, according to its agreement or disagree- 
ment with rational and social nature.”* The 
vagueness of this definition is perhaps the 
explanation of the mass of citation in which 
what is original in, Grotius lies buried. He 
had no facts by which to test the agreement 
or disagreement with rational and social na- 
ture, on which he rested the morality of ac- 
tions; and was driven, therefore, to testimony 
as the only medium of proof. 

The principle of utility, vaguely indicated 
by Leibnitz,t but clearly expressed and 





* Jus naturale est dictatum recte rationis indi- 
cans actui alicui, ex ejus convenientia aut discon- 
venientia cum ipsa natura rationali et sociali, in- 
essee moralem turpitudinem, aut necessitatem mo- 
ralem.—Lib. i. cap. 1, sec. 10. 
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adopted by Cumberland,* and admitted by 
almost all subsequent writers as the test of 
international morality, has dispelled much 
of the mists with which the foundations of 
that science were obscured by Grotius, and 
by his immediate successors. But it was 
long before the real sources of international 
law, as distinguished from international mo- 
rality, were ascertained and recognized, if 
indeed they can be said to be recognized 
even now. 

Grotius believed that what he denomina- 
ted jus gentium voluntarium—that is to say, 
the rules of international conduct which are 
generally admitted, but cannot be traced to 
any supposed agreement or disagreement 
with rational and social nature——must have 
arisen from some general compact between 
the civilized portions of mankind. He looked 
for the evidence as to the existence and the 
details of these rules, and as to this original 
compact, in the opinion of writers, and in 
the examples furnished by history, and se- 
lected them from the earlier periods of Greece 
and Rome, as the best times of the best na- 
tions. 

Now, in the first place, the theory of an 
original compact between nations, is utterly 
without foundation. Secondly, international 
law, so far as it differs from international 
morality, is essentially mutable. ‘To infer 
the principles on which nations now profess 
to regulate their conduct, from those which 
were professed by the contemporaries of 
Themistocles or of Scipio, would be puerile: 
even if there had existed in those times an 
established international law. And thirdly, 
except the observance of treaties, and the 
privileges of public messengers—rules rather 
of international morality than of international 
law, and acknowledged even by savage na- 
tions—it can scarcely be said that either 
Greece or Rome recognized any international 
law whatever. There were, indeed, in Greece, 
certain usages connected with the prevailing 
superstition, such as the rights of sepulture, 
of sanctuary, and of liberty to frequent pub- 
lic games; but they were rather religious 
than political customs. The jus belli of the 
Romans prescribed certain forms of declaring 
war, and forbad those who were not legally 
soldiers from taking part in it; but it was a 
mere domestic institution to prevent individu- 





* Lex nature est propositio naturaliter cognita, 
actiones indicans effectrices communis boni.—Cap. 
5, s. 1. 

t+ Proleg. 46. 
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als from engaging the state in hostilities, or 
interrupting the plan of a campaign by un- 
authorized expeditions. 

With the exception which we have made 
of the obligations of treaties, and the pri- 
vileges of public messengers, neither the 
Greeks nor the Romans admitted any inter- 
national rights or international duties. They 
attacked all whom they hoped to conquer—— 
they wasted the territory and destroyed the 
habitations of those whom they thought it ex- 
pedient to declare enemies. Sometimes they 
put to death, indiscriminately, the whole of a 
hostile population—sometimes they sold them 
all, indiscriminately, into slavery—and some- 
times they made slaves only of the women 
and children, and massacred the men; or, 
according to the Roman practice, reserved 
them to perish in the amphitheatre, in con- 
tests with one another, or with beasts. ‘The 
international law of Greece and Rome was 
the international law of New Zealand, with 
the single exception of cannibalism. ‘The 
classical quotations which form the prin- 
cipal portion of the pages of Grotius are 
amusing, and even interesting; but there 
their merit ceases. As a means of ascer- 
taining what the law of nations ought to be, 
they are useless, for that is not a question to 
be decided by authority; as a means of judg- 
ing what it was when Grotius wrote, they 
are worse than useless, for they tend only to 
mislead. Defective and ill-directed as na- 
tional feeling and national conduct then were, 
they were as superior to the feelings and 
conduct which prevailed in what Grotius 
ventured to term the best times of the best 
nations, as the feelings and actions of imper- 
fectly civilized Christians might be expected 
to be to those of imperfectly civilized hea- 
thens, 

Gradually, however, a school of writers 
arose, who perceived that rules of conduct, 
which derive their force from public opinion, 
must vary with all the changes of that opi- 
nion; and that it is absurd to infer the opi- 
nion of one age from the acts which were 
done, or from the sentiments which were pro- 
fessed, in another. 

But the meritorious men who, from time 
to time, endeavoured to ascertain what was 
the public opinion of Europe as to the con- 
duct which nations might require from one 
another, have, in general, shown more dili- 
gence in the collection of materials than judg- 
ment in their estimation. The authorities on 
which they have principally relied have been 
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treaties. Now, treaties are often of great 
value, as showing the opinion of nations as 
to what international law ought to be. Thus, 
the clauses in the treaty between Prussia and 
the United States of America, in 1785, which, 
in the event of a future war between the two 


powers, provided against the confiscation of 


the property, or the molestation of the per- 
sons of private individuals, show the opinion 
of those nations as to what ought to be the 
international law of war. Again, stipula- 
tions which prohibit an act under certain cir- 
cumstances, tacitly admit its lawfulness un- 
der any but the excepted cases. ‘Thus, the 
convention of 1801 between England and 
Russia, which provided that neutral mer- 
chant vessels, when under convoy, should 
not be searched for enemy’s property by any 
but national cruisers, and then only under 
certain restrictions, recognized the general 
law, that when not under convoy they might 
be searched for enemy’s property by priva- 
teers. Again, stipulations which require an 
act to be done in certain cases, admit that it 
cannot be demanded in any other cases. 
Thus, the treaties by which many nations 
have agreed, that under certain circum- 
stances, and during certain periods, they will 
mutually deliver up persons accused of cer- 
tain crimes, are conclusive evidence that, in 
the opinion of those nations, there is no gene- 
ral international Jaw requiring all nations to 
deliver up all criminals. But when a treaty 
is regarded, as has often been the case, not 
merely as recognizing the general law by its 
admissions, but as creating a new general 
law by its express enactments,—or as _bind- 
ing the contracting nations, not only as be- 
tween one another, but to other nations not 
parties to the treaty,—such inferences are 
unwarranted, and their frequency is one of 
the many proofs of the illogical manner in 
which international law has generally been 
treated. 

Another fertile source from which Jurists 
have derived the doctrines of international 
law, has been the opinions of their prede- 
cessors. During the greater part of the last 
century, a quotation was an argument, with 
little reference to the real value of the testi- 
mony adduced. We have already remarked 
the abuse of citation by Grotius; and though 
subsequent writers have avoided the error of 
looking for the opinions of modern Europe in 
those of Greece and Rome, they have copied 
from one another even more servilely than 
he did from his classical authorities. A pro- 
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position announced undoubtingly in the text, 
will often be found, on referring to the note, 
to rest on a mere chain of quotation, where 
every link depends on the one which pre- 
ceded it, and the whole hangs on Lactantius 
or St. Augustine. 

Where their premises have not been drawn 
from treaties or from authority, they have 
generally been taken from example, or, as it 
is usually termed, usage. But if the rules of 
international law were to be taken from 
usage, much that is now considered to be a 
part of that law must be rejected; and prin- 
ciples would be introduced far less favoura- 
ble to the happiness of mankind than those 
which we believe now to prevail. The profes- 
sions of the worst men and of the worst na- 
tions, are generally better than the practice 
of the best. 

Thus, it is an admitted principle in inter- 
national law, that all nations are to be treated 
as equal;--that all are entitled to similar 
rights, and to a similar independence, what- 
ever be their power. But not a shadow of 
this equality is to be found in practice. In 
practice the treatment which nations receive 
depends on their force: the strong dictate, 
the weak submit, and those whose power is 
nearly balanced, negotiate. But as the prin- 
ciple, that might gives right, though always 
acted on, is never avowed, we venture to ex- 
clude it from the law of nations. And find- 
ing the opposite principle constantly profess- 
ed, even by those whose conduct is a per- 
petual violation of it, we hold it to be esta- 
blished in theory, and hope that happier times 
will see it established in practice. 

In fact, if the opinions of nations were to 
be inferred from their actual conduct, almost 
every crime against which international jaw 
is supposed to be directed would be sanc- 
tioned. What are the rights of Neutrals, if 
the conduct of all the Belligerent powers dur- 
ing the revolutionary wars (and what power 
was not belligerent during a portion of that 
unhappy period!) is to be their measure? 
What reliance is to be placed on treaties, if 
their obligation is to be estimated by the re- 
spect which then was paid to them? That 
the business of nations is to plunder or to 
subjugate enemies, neutrals, or allies, and 
that these ends are to be effected by fraud 
and treachery if possible, and where these 
fail, by violence—that the true objects of 
every statesman are to increase the strength 
of his own country, and to weaken his neigh- 
bour’s—and that all means are justifiable by 
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which either of those objects can be effected, 
--such are the principles of international 
law, which are to be deduced from the ex- 
amples afforded by Continental Europe from 
1792 to 1814. ‘That these examples shook 
international law to its foundations must be 
admitted; but they did this injury, not by 
creating of themselves new rules, but by cor- 
rupting public opinion, In one nation on the 
Continent, and, unfortunately for mankind, 
still perhaps the most powerful one, they 
seem to have utterly perverted it; and we 
fear that there is none in which the improve- 
ment in public morality has kept pace with 
the general advance in civilization. ‘The con- 
duct of Britain during that long struggle, bad 
as it was in many respects, was far less cen- 
surable than that of any of her powerful 
neighbours. She was sometimes insolent, 
illegal, and unjust. She trampled under foot 
law and moraiity; but it was for the purpose 
of defence, not of attack: it was in order to 
defend herself from aggression, or perhaps 
from destruction, not in order to rob or to 
conquer. Her crimes were those of violence, 
not of treachery. She alone among the nations 
kept faith. And we believe that public opi- 
nion on international subjects, is in a far 
sounder state in Britain than in any other of 
the great nations of Europe—but even in Bri- 
tain it is lamentably imperfect. 

We now proceed to the third branch of our 
subject—the progress of the law of nations 
from the Peace of Westphalia to the Congress 
of Vienna. 

The most convenient mode of stating Mr. 
Wheaton’s views, will be to extract the re- 
capitulation which closes his work :— 


‘**On a general view of the progress of the 
law of nations since the peace of Westphalia, 
it appears to me— 

‘«'That the result has been, rather that the 
principles laid down by Grotius, and by the 
jurists of his school, have been more clearly 
defined and recognized, than that new laws 
have been established to regulate internation- 
al relations. 

“ That these relations have been maintain- 
ed by the general adoption of permanent mis- 
sions, and the recognition of diplomatic pri- 
vileges. 

‘“* That although the right of intervention 
to preserve the balance of power, or to pre- 
vent the dangers to which one country may 
be exposed by the domestic events within 
another, has been frequently assumed, yet no 








general rules have been discovered by which 
the occasions which call it forth, or the extent 
to which it may be carried, can be laid down; 
and that it remains, therefore, an undefined 
and undefinable exception to the mutual in- 
dependence of nations. 

‘“‘ That the exclusive dominion over parti- 
cular seas has been abandoned as a barbar- 
ous pretenson—the general right to use the 
ocean for the purpose of navigation, com- 
merce, and fishery, has been conceded, and 
the right of search limited to perieds of war. 

‘‘‘l‘hat the universal right to use the 
Scheldt, the Rhine, and the other great Eu- 
ropean rivers, has been established as a prin- 
ciple of international law. 

“That the colonial monopoly has nearly 
ceased, and with it the question as to the right 
of neutrals to enjoy in war a commerce pro- 
hibited in peace. 

“That the slave-trade is generally repro- 
bated as a stain on human nature, though 
Po universally abolished in fact, or even by 

aw. 

‘That the laws of war have been improv- 
ed, and among the more civilized nations the 
usages of war have been sensibly softened ; 
and that, although there is still some uncer- 
tainty as to the rights of neutral navigation, 
a conventional law has been created by trea- 
ty, which shows a manifest advance towards 
securing the commerce of nations which re- 
main at peace, from interruption by those 
which are at war. 

‘That the sphere within which the law of 
nations operates has been extended by the 
unqualified accession of the states of the 
western hemisphere, by the tendency of the 
Mahomedan powers to adopt the public law of 
Christendom, and by the general feeling even 
among less civilized nations, that there are 
rights which they may exact from others, 
and, therefore, duties which they may be re- 
quired to fulfil. 

‘‘ That the law of nations as a science (in 
our nomenclature, international morality) 
has advanced with the advance of philosophi- 
cal knowledge, and the improvement in phi- 
losophical language with our extended know- 
ledge of the past and of the present condition 
of mankind, and with the variety and impor- 
tance of the occasion for its application. 

** And lastly, that the law of nations, as 
a system of positive rules regulating the 
intercourse of nations, (in our nomencla- 
ture, international law,) has improved with 
the general improvement of civilization, of 
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which it is one of the most valuable pro- 
ducts.”’* 

Of the subjects of discussion thus suggest- 
ed by Mr. Wheaton, our bounds of cuurse 
oblige us to leave many unnoticed, and to 
dwell more briefly than the importance of 
the questions, or the authority of the writer, 
would require, on the few which we have 
room to consider. 

We must begin by expressing a doubt as 
to the aceuracy of Mr. W heaton’s first posi- 
tion, ‘That the progress of the law of na- 
tions, since the peace of Westphalia, consists 
rather in the recognition of the principles 
laid down by Grotius and his school, than in 
the introduction of new international laws.” 
And we will support that doubt by compar- 
ing the doctrines of Grotius on some of the 
most important questions of international law, 
with those now acknowledged by Europe. 
We will first take the great question of the | 
right of intervention. 

‘The opinion,” says Grotius, ‘*is not to 
be tolerated, that the law of nations permit® 
war for the purpose of preventing one na- 
tion from acquiring a dangerous preponder- | 
ance of power over others. Where war, in- 
deed, is just on other grounds, such a motive 
may decide as to its prudence; but that the 
fear of suffering injury should give a right to 
inflict it, is against all rules of equity. Such 
is the condition of human life, that perfect 
safety is not to be attained. Against dangers 
that are merely probable, we must take inno- 
nocent precautions, and then rely on Di- 
vine Providence, without having recourse to 
force.”’*t And in the same spirit he main- 
tains that even warlike preparations on the 
part of a neighbour are to be met, not by 
obliging him to desist, but by equivalent pre- 
parations on our own side.t 

If this were international law, what would 
become of the right of intervention to preserve 
the balance of power? or of the right of pre- 
venting aggression by preventing the accumu- 
lation of the means of attack? 

Again, he denies to a nation the right of 
preventing foreigners from settling in its un- 
cultivated territory. He holds, indeed, that 
such a territory may be seized by occupants, 
provided they acknowledge the authority of the 
sovereign.§ If no nation could legally prevent 
the intrusion of foreigners into its unoccupied 
territories, how could the maritime powers of 
Europe have created or defended their vast 
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colonial dependencies? how could Spain, 


Portugal, and England, have appropriated 
and divided America? and how could Russia 
have extended herself from the Baltie to the 
Northern Pacific? With the single excep- 
tion of British India, the great empires which 
European nations have founded in the other 
quarters of the globe, have been formed by 
first assuming sovereignty over large terri- 
tories unoccupied, or occupied only by tribes 
held unentitled to the rights of international 
law, and then gradually peopling them with 
their own subjects. Without doubt, such a 
course of proceeding is open to abuse, and in 
fact has been grossly abused; but it is equally 
certain that it is sanculioned by the Law of 
Nations, and we believe that it ought to be 
so sanctioned. 

But while Grotius denies the lawfulness of 
hostility in cases in which it is now admit- 
ted, he affirms it in cases in which it is now 
abandoned. ‘Thus, he aflirms that it is a 
a just cause of war, if a nation, engaged in a 
just war with a third party, is denied by a 
neutral the liberty of military transit, whether 
the motive for denial be the fear of injury 
from the passing army, or from the other 
belligerent. Fear, he repeats, does not jus- 
tify a denial of right, which he considers the 
liberty of the transit to be, and still less does 
the fear that a third part may take unwarrant- 
ed offence.* He even maintains that a belli- 
gerent whose cause is just, may lawfully 
seize a neutral territory, if he foresees that it 
may otherwise be occupied by the enemy.t 
Such was the pretence on which we seized 
Copenhagen in 1807; but who will now 
venture to defend that occupation? 

Perhaps there is no point on which the 
Law of Nations, as laid down by Grotius, 
differs more from that which is now recog- 
nized, than as to the treatment of criminal 
refugees. Grotius maintains that a nation 
is strictly bound either to punish or give 
them up; but he admits that the injured na- 
tion seldom exacts the performance of this 
duty, except in the cases of persons accused 
of political offences, or of atrocious crimes. 

It is now admitted, first, that no nation can 
lawfully punish or even try offences commit- 





* Lib. ii. cap. 2, sec. 13. Grotius seems to have 
been seduced into this strange doctrine by the ex- 
ample which he quotes from Numbers, chap, 21, 
of the war waged by the Israelites against the 
Amorites on the denial of liberty of passage, and 
the approbation of that war by St. Augustine. 

t Lib. ii. cap. 2, sec. 10. 





t Lib. ii. cap. 22,sec.5. § Lib. ii. cap. 2, sec. 18, 
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ted by foreigners in a foreign territory. 
Secondly, that the extradition of criminals 
for trial or punishment in the country where 
the crime was committed, is a matter of 
treaty, and can be required only where such 
a treaty exists, and then only to the extent 
and under the circumstances defined by the 
treaty; and thirdly, that political offences 
are precisely those to which no such treaty 
ought to extend. ‘The most powerful, and 
the least scrupulous European nation, would 
scarcely venture to incur the odium of requir- 
ing the weakest of its neighbours to surren- 
der a political offender. France does not 
exact this from Geneva. 

We have not nearly exhausted the points 
of difference between the opinions supported 
by Grotius, and those which now constitute 
international law; but those which we have 
mentioned are sufficiently numerous and suf- 
ficiently important to justify us in holding, 
that the greater part of the existing interna- 
tional law is of a more recent date than the 
times of Grotius, or of his immediate follow- 
ers, who may be termed his school. 

We rather regret that Mr. Wheaton has 
included in one paragraph, and apparently 
considered as subjected to the same princi- 
ples, the right of intervention created by dan- 
ger arising from the undue preponderance, 
either actual or possible, of a single power, 
and that created by inconvenience or danger 
arising from events occurring in the interior 
of a foreign country. Each of these rights 
is founded on a supposed danger or inconve- 
nience—each of them sanctions hostilities 
against a nation willing to remain at peace. 
But there the resemblance ends. In the de- 
gree of precision with which they are capa- 
ble of being defined and regulated—in the 
frequency of the occasions for their exercise, 
in the benefit arising from their legitimate 
employment—in the evils likely to follow 
from their abuse—and in the amount of the 
temptations to such abuse, the difference is 
striking. 

The occasions on which the right of forci- 
ble intervention, to prevent the undue aug- 
mentation of a single power, has been exer- 
cised, are comparatively rare. ‘The internal 
development of the resources of a country 
has never been considered a pretext for such 
an interventaon, nor has its acquisition of 
colonies or dependencies at a distance from 
Europe. It seems to be felt, with respect to 
the latter, that distant colonies and depen- 
dencies generally weaken, and always ren- 
der more vulnerable, the metropolitan state. 
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And with respect to the former, although the 
increase of the wealth and population of a 
country is the most effectual means by which 
its power can be augmented, such an aug- 
mentation is too gradual to excite alarm. 
To which it must be added, that the injus- 
tice and mischief of admitting that nations 
have a right to use force for the express pur- 
pose of retarding the civilization and dimin- 
ishing the prosperity of their inoffensive 
neighbours, are too revolting to allow such 
a right to be inserted even in the lax code of 
international law. Interferences, therefore, 
to preserve the balance of power, have been 
confined to attempts to prevent a sovereign, 
already powerful, from incorporating con- 
quered provinces into his territory, or in- 
creasing his dominions by marriage or inhe- 
ritance, or exercising a dictatorial influence 
over the councils of an independent state. 

Four principal occasions have occurred, 
since the peace of Westphalia, in which in- 
terferences for the preservation of the balance 
of power have led to actual war. In three 
of them the power restrained, or attempted 
to be restrained, was France—in one it was 
Russia. 

The first was a consequence of the power 
acquired by Louis XIV. in the earlier part 
of his reign;—a power which, during the 
interval between the peace of Nimeguen in 
1678, and the commencement of hostilities 
in 1688, threatened to render Europe sub- 
servient to France. ‘That danger was avert- 
ed by the league of Augsburg, the war of 
1688, and the peace of Ryswick in 1697. 
The material power of France was diminish- 
ed, and her moral preponderance destroyed ; 
and the beginning was made of the intimate 
relations between England and the Conti- 
nent, which have since produced so much 
good and so much evil. 

The second produced the war of the 
‘««Spanish Succession.’’ Charles II. of Spain, 
without descendants or very near relatives, 
was supposed to have—and if, in the agglom- 
eration of states which formed his vast em- 
pire, there was any common law as to the 
transmission of the crown, perhaps had— 
the right to bequeath his territories. In the 
event of his intestacy there were two claim- 
ants—the House of Bourbon and that of 
Hapsburg—each descended from a Spanish 
Princess, but each estopped by express re- 
nunciations. It was known that the affec- 


tions of Charles, and, what was more impor- 
tant, those of his wife, leant strongly towards 
Under such circum- 
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stances, France proposed to England, Hol- 
land, and Austria, a treaty of partition. ‘The 
will of Charles, whatever it might be, was to 
be set aside. Loraine and Bar, a portion of 
Savoy and of the north of Spain, Sicily and 
Naples, and the Spanish possessions in ‘Tus- 
cany, were to be given to France; Milan to 
the Duke of Loraine; and to an Austrian 
Grand Duke the rest of Spain, the Spanish 
Netherlands, Spanish America, and Sardi- 
nia. 

The motive of France was obvious. If 
the will of Charles was in her favour, she 
was prepared, as the event showed, to disre- 
gard the treaty, and seize the whole inherit- 
ance ; if it was against her, she could enforce 
the treaty, and have the assistance of Eng- 
land and Holland in securing a large portion 
of it. Austria refused her concurrence, but 
England and Holland acceded. 

It must be admitted that this transaction 
carried to its utmost extent the right of inter- 
vention to maintain the balance of power. 
Neither the interests nor the wishes of the 
nations who were to be distributed among 
the different sovereigns, were consulted. 
Their earnest desire was to remain united; 
and Charles, thinking that the validity of his 
will would depend on the power of his lega- 
tee,—and that France was more powerful 
than Austria, and, estimating at its real value 
the obligation imposed on France by the 
treaty,—bequeathed the whole of his domin- 
ions to the House of Bourbon. Louis, with 
that contempt of public faith, with which his 
country stands generally accused, accepted 
the perilous gift. ‘The war by which Eng- 
land and Holland endeavoured to prevent 
this enormous accession to the power of 
France, was successful in one of its most 
important objects—the exclusion of France 
from the Netherlands; but the success was 
bought by twelve years of exhausting war, 
and by burthens from which Holland has 
never recovered, and which even now press 
upon England. 

For many years after the peace of Utrecht, 
there was no single sovereign in Europe 
whose power was generally formidable. ‘The 
importance acquired by Prussia shows the 
weakness of all her neighbours. With a 
poor disjointed territory, and a population 
not equal to that which now belongs to Ba- 
varia, she was able to raise herself from an 
electorate to a kingdom; to destroy the uni- 
ty of the empire, and what remained of force 
to the Imperial crown; to seize on portions 
of Austria and of Poland, and to be for a 
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time the most influential state in Europe. 
Much, without doubt, depended on the tal- 
ents of her great Elector and of her great 
King; but if Frederic the Second had had to 
deal with states resembling in power the ex- 
isting great monarchies of Europe, no per- 
sonal qualities would have enabled him to 
act as a superior or even as an equal. 

The wars that intervened between the 
peace of Utrecht in 1712, and the peace of 
Paris in 1784, arose from ambition, from vani- 
ty, from commercial or colonial disputes, or 
from the family interests of sovereign houses ; 
not from any general apprehension of danger 
from the prepondenerance of a single state. 

Of course we do not mean to say that the 
desire to keep down the power of a rival was 
not often one of the motives to war; but it 
was not the principal motive; and, above all, 
it was not the motive assigned. ‘Io borrow 
an expression from Grotius, it was a ‘* causa 
belli suasoria non justifica.” In 1778, for 
instance, when Prussia and Saxony made 
war on Austria, in order to force her to relin- 
quish Bavaria, one motive, without doubt, 
was fear of danger from the increase of 
power which Austria would have obtained 
from so large an accession of territory and 
population. If this fear, however, had been 
the only motive—if Austria, for instance, 
had had a just claim, without any breach of 
international law, to the inheritance of Bava- 
ria—we do not believe that her claim would 
have been opposed. But the seizure of Ba- 
varia by Austria was an unvarnished rob- 
bery, it was an open violation of treaties to 
which Prussia and Saxony were parties ;— 
these were the circumstances which gave a 
right to interfere, and by which, therefore, 
they defended their interference.* 

‘Towards the end, however, of the last 
century, the power of Russia began to excite 
serious alarm, principally, of course, among the 
states which had the, misfortune to be nearest 
to her. ‘Towards Sweden, towards Poland, 
towards ‘Turkey—in fact, on all her frontiers 
—she was in a course of extension, which is 
scarcely arrested even now. ‘I'here was no 
period at which she inspired so much dread 
as during the five years immediately preced- 
ing the wars excited by the French Revolu- 
tion. It is true that at that time she had not 
perhaps more than half of her present offen- 
sive force; but, as compared with the pre- 
sent, it was a period of general weakness. 





* Declaration of the King of Prussia, July 7, 
1778.—Annual Register, Vol. xxx. p. 316. 
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Great as the additions are which the last 
half-century has made to the power of Russia, 
they are probably less than those which it 
has made to the power of England and of 
Prussia. And, what is of more importance, 
the intrigues and wars in which the Germa- 
nic and Scandinavian powers used to waste 
their strength and destroy their mutual confi- 
dence, have ceased. Russia is an object of 
dread now; but she was a still greater object 
of dread in 1788, and with reason. She 
was at that time urging a successful war 
against ‘Turkey—a war which seemed likely 
to be finished in Constantinople. Austria 
was her associate, in the hope of sharing the 
spoil, and Denmark was united to her by 
treaty. Franee, occupied by her own inter- 
nal affairs, was incapable of moving; and 
Prussia, Holland, and England, contented 
themselves with forming the celebrated triple 
alliance, but showed no signs of the purpose 
of their union. 

Sweden was at peace with Russia, and, 
what is very rare between contiguous coun- 
tries, had not even an injury to complain of. 
But her rash sovereign ventured to stop the 
progress of Russian aggrandizement. He 
made an offensive alliance with Turkey, and 
assembled an army in Finland; and when 
his motives were demanded by Russia, re- 
quired that she should make peace with Tur- 
key on terms to be dictated by himself.* In 
the war which followed, Sweden was unfor- 
tunate. Nothing, indeed, but the interven- 
tion of the Triple Alliance prevented her de- 
struction. But the diversion was most valu- 
able to ‘Turkey, and probably enabled her to 
struggle on until a subsequent intervention of 
the ‘Triple Alliance, which, as it did not pro- 
ceed to actual war, would be here out of 
place, obtained for her a tolerable peace. 

The balance of power had little to do with 
the events between the deposition of Louis 
XVI., and the Consulate. It was not until 
the resources of France were collected in the 
hands of Bonaparte, that their real magnitude 
was perceived. 

In considering the wars which lasted from 
the rupture of the piece of Amiens in 1803, 
until the peace of Paris in 1814, it is often 
difficult to separate those which were pro- 
voked by the aggressions of France, from 
those in which she was assailed for the mere 
purpose of reducing her power. Many were 
of a mixed character. Such was the war 





* Note of the Swedish Court, lst July 1778,— 
Schoell, Histoire Abrégé, &c., Vol. xiv. p. 84. 





with England. It is searcely possible that 
England would have preferred war to the 
evacuation of Malta, if she had believed that 
there was safety in peace. And, on the 
other hand, her desire to put down the pre- 
ponderance of France, would scarcely have 
induced her to resume arms only a year after 
she had laid them down, if the conduct of 
France in Holland, in Switzerland, and in 
Italy, had not afforded her a lawful pretext. 
The same may be said of the Coalition of 
1805. France certainly had not observed 
the stipulations of the treaty of Luneville; 
but her breach of them was not of sufficient 
importance to have authorized a war on the 
part of Austria or Russia, if such a war 
had not been thought a favourable opportu- 
nity of restoring the balance of power. ‘The 
war declared by Prussia against France in 
1806, was less founded on any immediate 
provocation by France. ‘The Prussian de- 
claration* is full of reproaches, and of very 
just reproaches, of the conduct of France to- 
wards third parties, and of well-founded an- 
ticipations of future evil to Prussia; but con- 
tains scarcely a single precise complaint of 
injury actually suffered by herself. 

The war on the part of Austria in 1809, 
was the first which can be considered as a 
pure intervention to restore the balance of 
power. ‘The Spanish war had by that time 
begun to show its dangerous character; and 
France, anxious to avoid being incumbered 
by a new enemy, had endeavoured to avoid 
offending Austria. ‘The Austrian Court, 
therefore, was forced to state, as grounds for 
its declaration of war,t “that nations were 
falling around her—that lawful sovereigns 
were torn from their subjects—and that the 
danger of universal subjugation threatened 
even the happy subjects of Austria.” 

The conduct of Austria in 1813 was a 
more striking instance. For nearly four 
years she had been in intimate connexion 
with France. Only a year before she had 
by express treaty, that of the 14th March 
1812, guaranteed to France her existing ter- 
ritories, and joined on her behalf in the in- 
vasion of Russia. But, in the mean time, 
the French armies had been destroyed. Prus- 
sia had turned against her, and if Austria 
would do so, it seemed probable that the 
rest of Germany would follow the example. 
The paper in which Austria, in the person of 





* Declaration of Erfurth, Oct. 9th. 1806.—Ann. 
Reg. Vol. xlviii. p. 800. 

+ Austrian Declaration, April 6th, 1809.—Ann. 
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her emperor, declared her intention to join 
her enemies against her ally, maintains, in its 
most unqualified form, the lawfulness of at- 
tacking a preponderant power merely because 
it is preponderant. 

That paper states that ‘* Austria, in all her 
measures, had been directed by the principle 
that, as all balance of power in Europe had 
been destroyed by the boundless superiority 
of France, no real peace was to be expected 
unless that superiority was diminished. ‘That 
by one means or by another, by negotiation 
or by force of arms, a new state of things 
must be effected. ‘That France would hear 
of no proposition for peace that should vio- 
late the integrity of the French empire; and 
that the consequent necessity of war was en- 
graven on the heart of every Austrian.’’* 

It must be obvious that such interferences 
are matters of danger and difficulty. The 
sovereign against whom they are directed is, 
by the supposition, already so powerful as 
to excite the dread of his neighbours. No 
single one among them, therefore, can oppose 
him, but at the heavy penalty of an expen- 
sive and dangerous war. Recourse, then, 
must generally be had to a coalition; and 
experience has shown how difficult it is to 
form a coalition, or to give to it unity of pur- 
pose or perseverance. 

On these grounds we found our belief that 
the right of armed intervention, for the pur- 
pose of preserving the balance of power, is 
less liable to abuse than almost any other in- 
ternational right. 

It is not necessary to enter into a long ex- 
position of the differences between the right 
of intervention which we have just been dis- 
cussing, and that which is created by a sup- 
posed inconvenience or danger arising to 
other nations from events occurring in the inte- 
rior of acountry. The first is, the privilege 
of the weak against the strong; the second, 
that of the strong against the weak. ‘The 
circumstances which give rise to the first are 
tolerably definite, and must always be evident. 
Those which create the second are incapable 
of definition, and generally incapable of proof. 
]f we examine the statements of evils suffer- 
ed or apprehended from the domestic affairs 
of independent nations, on which the most 
remarkable modern interventions have been 
founded, we shall find them in general too 
vague to be susceptible of refutation, or too 
frivolous to deserve it. 

The evils and dangers, for instance, which 





* Austrian Declaration, 11th August 1813,—Ann. 
Reg. Vol. lv., p. 422. 
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Austria, Russia, and Prussia held forth to the 
world as a justification of the first partition of 
Poland, were, that the disordered state of that 
Republic forced them to incur expense in secu- 
ring the tranquillity of their own frontiers, and 
exposed them to the uncertain, but possible con- 
sequences of the dissolution of Poland, and to 
the danger of seeing their own mutual har- 
mony and friendship destroyed. ‘Jn con- 
sequence hereof,’’ continues the Manifesto, 
their Majesties are determined to take imme- 
diate and effectual possession of such parts 
of the territory of the republic as may serve 
to fix more natural and sure bounds between 
her and the three powers.’’* In 1793, how- 
ever, Russia ‘*‘ found that her endeavours to 
maintain peace and quiet among her Polish 
neighbours had been attended with innumer- 
able losses, and that some unworthy Poles had 
not been ashamed to approve the government 
of the ungodly rebels in the kingdom of France. 
From these considerations, her Imperial Ma- 
jesty, for the future safety of her empire, and 
for the cutting off for ever of all future disturb- 
ances, was pleased to take under her sway, 
and unite for ever to her empire, the territo- 
ries between the Dwina and the Dniester.’’t 
The King of Prussia stated ‘it to be univer- 
sally known that the Polish nation never 
ceased to afford to the neighbouring powers 
frequent grounds for just resentment; and 
that what principally excited their serious 
attention, was the unceasing spirit of rebel- 
lion, and the spread of the abominable no- 
tions by which all civil, political and religious 
ties would be dissolved; destructive princi- 
ples more to be dreaded in a country like 
Poland, always distinguished by party spirit, 
and powerful enough to be dangerous. In 
order, therefore, to prevent disturbances which 
have often shaken her own tranquillity and 
endangered her neighbours, there is,’’ says 
his Prussian Majesty, *‘no other means ex- 
cept to incorporate her frontier provinces 
into our states, and for this purpose immedi- 
ately to take possession of the same.’’t 

It was the singular fate of Poland to be- 
come more and more dangerous’ as she 
became tnore and more weak. She was 
dangerous in 1772, and was stripped of half 
her territories. She was found still more 
dangerous in 1793, and three fourths of the 
remainder were taken from her. Still, how- 
ever, she excited alarm among her great 





* Manifesto of the 18th September 1772.—Ann. 
Reg. Vol. xv. p. 252. 
+ Russian Ukase.—Ibid. Vol. xxxv. p. 227. 
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neighbours; and, in 1795, they finally dis- 
membered her, and, as far as in them lay, 
extinguished the name and the nationality of 
Poland. 

A remarkable similarity runs through all 
the state papers in which this right of inter- 
vention is asserted. ‘They generally begin 
by disclaiming the wish to interfere with 
the affairs of any independent state; they 
then state the inconveniences suffered by 
their own frontiers, in consequence of the 
disturbed state of their neighbours; they 
add that the doctrines professed, and the 
examples held out; are subversive of the 
general tranquillity of Europe, and particu- 
larly of that of their own dominions; and 
they therefore propose to take military pos- 
session of the disturbed country, with no 
views of aggrandizement, but simply in self- 
defence. 

It is seldom, however, that a nation rests 
its interference in the affairs of an indepen- 
dent neighbour on the bare ground of incon- 
venience or danger to herself. She generally 
supports her invasion by the further pretext, 
that it is for the purpose of redressing some 
injury suffered by some class, or even by 
some individual of the invaded nation; and 
she usually asserts that the interests of the 
class, or of the individual whose side she 
espouses, are those of the nation as a whole. 

By far the most numerous interventions, 
in modern times, have been made for the 
benefit of individuals. 

In a large majority of the nations of 
Europe, foreign affairs are the exclusive pro- 
vince of the executive. In constitutional 
countries, indeed, the people have acquired 
a right to grant and appropriate the supplies, 
and thus to influence the conduct of the 
executive; but these countries are, even now, 
comparatively few, and the power exercised 
by their assemblies operates slowly and indi- 
rectly. 

There are few exceptions to the general 
proposition, that, during the period embraced 
by Mr. Wheaton’s work, the foreign policy 
of the continental nations has been guided by 
their monarchs. Now, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to remind our readers, that this college 
of sovereigns is animated by an esprit de 
corps stronger than that which unites any 
other equally large class in the world. ‘Their 
constant intermarriages have connected them 
by ties of consanguinity and affinity, which 
constitute them one family scattered over 
the different thrones of Europe; their remote 
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society, on equal terms, except among one 
another. ‘The only language which they 
hear speaks of devotion to their interests, 
and even to their wishes; and, what is still 
more important, they are all in the presence 
of a common enemy, the advancing spirit 
of democracy. From the sixteenth century, 
when the United Provinces threw off the 
yoke of Philip II., every succeeding age has 
witnessed victories of democratic over royal 
power more and more important. The Eng- 
lish Revolution marked the seventeenth cen- 
tury; those of British America, and France, 
the eighteenth; and, in the nineteenth, we 
have already seen the triumph of popular 
power in Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium, 
Saxony, and Norway. In every one of 
these countries, the royal power was, with- 
in our own memory, despotic. In every one 
of these, the sovereign is now either a mere 
instrument in the hands of the representatives 
of his people, or derives his influence from 
the accident of his personal qualities. ‘The 
philosopher may know that such changes 
are on the whole beneficial, but no sovereign 
ever believed so; or, if such were his belief, 
ever acted on it. Among all their mutual 
jealousies, sovereigns have always had a 
strong fellow-feeling for a king against a 
people. And where they have assisted the 
latter, they have generally done so in obedi- 
ence to some overpowering motive of aggran- 
dizement or self-defence; or to some sym- 
pathy between their own subjects and those 
of their brother, which they did not think it 
safe to resist. 

Thus, William, as Stadtholder of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, interfered to protect the peo- 
ple of England from the tyranny of James 
II.; but it was partly to obtain a throne for 
himself, party to use the resources of Eng- 
land in his struggle against France; and part- 
ly from the sympathy between the Dutch 
and English Protestants. If James had been 
a Protestant, and an enemy of France, he 
might have subverted the liberties of England 
unchecked by foreign interference. 

About a century afierwards, Charles 1V. of 
Spain and Louis XV. of France assisted our 
North American fellow-subjects to throw off 
the dominion of England; but neither of 
these monarchs thought fit to ground his in- 
terference on the right to protect subjects 
against the oppression of their sovereign. 
‘The Spanish declarations consists exclusive- 
ly of complaints of English aggressions, and 
rests the justice of war, on the part of Spain, 
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destroy the arbitrary proceedings and maxims 
of the English maritime power.’’* The 
French Manifesto states that the King of 
France neither was, nor pretended to be, a 
judge of the disputes between the King of 
England and his colonies; and that he took 
up arms ** to avenge his injuries, and to put 
an end to the tyrannical empire which Eng- 
Jand has usurped, and pretends to maintain, 
upon the ocean.’’t 

The intervention of the Triple Alliance in 
the Belgian revolution of 1789, was of a 
mixed character. ‘The events which led to 
that intervention are so remarkable, their in- 
fluence on the subsequent history of Europe 
has been so great and so permanent, and they 
are so little known, or, to speak more correct- 
ly, so little notorious, that we will venture to 
relate them at some length. Those who dis- 
like an episode may pass over the next seven 
pages. 

The sovereignty to which Joseph II. of 
Austria succeeded, differed from all other 
great empires in being the result, not of con- 
quest, but succession. 


“ Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube, 

Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” 

In Austria Proper, and in the neighbouring 
provinces, which formed the ancient patri- 
mony of the Archdukes, his power was 
practically absolute; but every where else it 
was shared with other bodies or authorities 
more or less powerful, and was bound by re- 
strictions more or less binding, and more 
or less precise. 

It is scarcely possible that an empire so 
constituted can enjoy internal harmony. A 
sovereign yields easily to the restrictions im- 
posed by the constitution of his native coun- 
try. He has been bred up to respect them; 
he sees that they are revered by all who sur- 
round him; and, if he perceives their incon- 
venience, he submits to it as the condition to 
which he was born. But he is not likely to 
feel much reverence for the institutions of 
communities, which, though united under 
his sceptre, are not parts of his nation. He 
probably exaggerates their evils, and under- 
values their advantages. His acquaintance 
with them is imperfect, and is derived prin- 
cipally from their opposition to his will. He 
finds them impede his foreign and domestic 
policy, and interfere with his schemes of am- 
bition and of improvement: and ends by be- 





* Spanish Declaration of 1779.—Ann. Reg. Vol. 
xxii. p. 386. 
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lieving them to be anomalies, which the wel- 
fare of his whole empire, and even of the por- 
tions of it which enjoy these mischievous 
privileges, requires to be removed. When 
we say He, we do not mean to imply that 
such feelings are peculiar to a monarch. 
They belong to every sovereign power that 
has to deal with institutions differing from 
those of the metropolis, ‘The English gov- 
ernment, from the time that the Revolution 
defined the constitution, has adhered to that 
constitution more faithfully than any govern- 
ment that the world has ever seen. But it 
has never respected any-independent legisla- 
ture. ‘The separate parliaments of Scotland 
and Ireland were never allowed free liberty 
of action, or even of resistance. It was only 
after their legislatures had been incorporated 
with that of England, and united in one ag- 
gregate imperial parliament, that those coun- 
tries were governed constitutionally. Such 
an expedient has been supposed, and perhaps 
with truth, to be inapplicable to the British 
colonies. ‘The consequence has been, that 
the legal rights of those colonies have been 
perpetually violated. ‘Those which were 
strong enough were driven to separation— 
those which adhered to us in that great con- 
test, or which we have subsequently acquired 
or founded, are either denied constitutions, or, 
if the local authorities oppose the will of the 
imperial parliament, find their constitutions 
changed, suspended, or annulled. 

When such has been the conduct of the 
English government, a government, in gene- 
ral, scrupulously legal—when it has been 
adopted not occasionally, or under the influ- 
ence of a single party, but systematically, 
under Whigs as well as under Tories, under 
a reformed as well as under an unreformed 
House of Commons—no one can wonder 
that it was not avoided by Joseph II. In no 
part of his vast heterogeneous dominions 
was his power so limited as in the Nether- 
lands. ‘The institutions of the different pro- 
vinces were various, but in all the ruling 
principle was that of an aristocracy, or of an 
oligarchy, rather than that of a monarchy. 
They had been wrested from the ancient 
dukes and counts by the nobles and by the 
clergy, and seemed to have been formed on 
the principle, that the enemies to be opposed 
were the sovereign and the people. Educa- 
tion was in the hands of a clergy of immense 
wealth, fiercely intolerant, devotedly subser- 
vient to Rome, and so ignorant, that up to 
the time when Belgium became part of 
France, the university of Louvain taught 
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that the sun goes round the earth. Justice 
was administered by hereditary seignorial 
courts, deformed by torture and by secret 
procedure. ‘The supplies were annually vot- 
ed by the States, and, as if to keep them in 
opposition, no officer of the government was 
allowed a seat in them. ‘The population 
Was numerous and rich, but ignorant, super- 
stitious, blind instruments of the nobles in 
the villages, of the corporations in the cities, 
and of the priests in both town and country. 

Such a state of society offered great temp- 
tations to a reformer, and at the same time 
opposed to him obstacles almost insurmount- 
able. Joseph’s own character added force to 
the temptation and to the difficulty. He was 
urged to the attempt, and disqualified from 
effecting it both by his virtues and by his 
defects. If he had possessed less public 
spirit, less zeal for the welfare of his sub- 
jects, less contempt for ignorance, or less 
hatred of intolerance, he might have been 
satisfied to remain the prince of an unen- 
lightened, unadvancing, but, on the whole, 
obedient people. He found them loyal to 
the House of Austria, and they would have 
continued so if he had attempted no improve- 
ments. On the other hand, if he had had 
less vanity and less presumption, or more 
knowledge of mankind, he would not have 
fancied that, by the mere assumption of ab- 
solute legislative authority, he could abolish 
constitutions which had endured for centu- 
ries. He would not have believed that an 
aristocracy would give up their legal juris- 
diction, or a clergy surrender the education 
of the people, in obedience to an imperial 
edict. He would not have believed that, by 
2 mere expression of his will, he could force 
a bigoted Catholic population to tolerate he- 
resy, and to submit to the suppression of 
their convents, their processions, and their 
feasts. And, if he had had more justice, he 
would have felt that, admitting all his changes 
to be improvements, they were crimes when 
founded on usurpation. 

It is a remarkable proof of the folly of the 
monarch, and of the submission of the peo- 
ple, that Joseph began his reforms by inno- 
vations in matters of religion, and that for 
several successive years those innovations 
were submitted to. He succeeded to the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands in November 
1780, and in July 1781, made his public en- 
try into the capitals of the different provinces, 
and swore to observe their different consti- 
tutions. Only four months afterwards he 
published his edict of toleration, which allow- 





ed Protestants (including under that name 
the Lutheran and Calvinistic persuasion) to 
erect churches, and admitted them to the 
universities and to all civil privileges and 
offices. The provincial estates, the bishops, 
and the universities, remonstrated; the uni- 
versity of Louvain declared, that ** toleration 
is the parent of dissension, since the Catho- 
lie religion holds all heretics devoted to 
damnation—a doctrine which it has always 
taught, and always must teach.’’* 

Within a few months afterwards, further 
edicts required the Catholic clergy to solem- 
nize mixed marriages, and declared that the 
sons of a Protestant should be educated as 
Protestants. Further edicts in 1781, 1784, 
and 1785, forbad the Bishops from appeal- 
ing to the Pope; placed their episcopal ad- 
ministration under the control of the imperial 
government; and finally deprived them of 
jurisdiction with respect to marriages. Be- 
tween 1783 and 1786, the greater part of 
the monasteries and nunneries, and many of 
the abbeys and canonries, were suppressed ; 
and in 1786 the distribution of the parochial 
clergy, and the boundaries of their parishes, 
were altered, and changes were made with 
respect to the right of patronage and the 
qualifications of candidates. Having thus 
offended the prejudices, and injured the in- 
terests of the universities, the bishops, and 
the regular and secular clergy, the Emperor 
proceeded to attack the religious feelings and 
the amusements of the whole body of the 
people. He forbad religious processions 
and pilgrimages, the favourite recreations of 
that part of the community, which, having 
but few pleasures, can ill afford their diminu- 
tion;—recreations too, which, uniting the 
enjoyments of society, of music, of exercise, 
and often of fine scenery, to a feeling of reli- 
gious merit, are attractive to a Catholic pop- 
ulation in a degree which a Protestant can 
scarcely estimate. And lastly, he abolished 
the Kermess, a festival which, ever since 
Belgium was Christian, and probably long 
before, had been an annual season of enjoy- 
ment and festivity. 

All this was submitted to. ‘There can be 
no doubt that it exeited the hostility which 
subsequent outrages inflamed into insurrec- 
tion; but there was no open resistance until 
the promulgation of the edicts of January 
1787. By these edicts the Netherlands were 
constituted a province of the Austrian mon- 
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archy, and divided into nine circles, subdi- 
vided into districts. ‘The circles were to be 
governed by intendants appointed by the 
Austrian sovereign, and the districts by com- 
missioners appointed by the intendants. All 
the ancient courts of justice were suppress- 
ed, and new tribunals with new forms of 
procedure, in which foreigners were to pre- 
side, were substituted. ‘The old constitu- 
tions were in fact abolished. 

Under such circumstances, the States of 
Brabant refused to vote the annual supplies. 
It is unnecessary to say more as to the 
events of the remainder of that year and of 
1788, than that Joseph, after having appeased 
his Belgian subjects by revoking the edicts 
of 1787, was mad enough to renew the con- 
test by an attempt to change the education of 
the candidates for holy orders; the result of 
which was, that in November 1788, the 
Tiers Etat of Brabant again refused the sup- 
plies, and their example was followed by all 
the three estates of Hainault. In January 
1789, Joseph issued an edict abolishing the 
estates of Hainault, and declared that he 
would in future govern that province as a 
conqueror. In February he abolished the 
‘Tiers Etat of Brabant, and as the two other 
orders, the clergy and nobles, refused to act 
in the absence of the Tiers Etat, on the 18th 
of June (about three weeks before the storm 
of the Bastile) he annulled the whole consti- 
tution of Brabant, and converted the govern- 
ment into an absolute despotism. 

The immediate consequence was a large 
emigration, who found shelter within the 
Dutch frontier, organized there a considera- 
ble force, re-entered Flanders in October, 
and gave the first impulse to an insurrection 
which, before the end of the year, forced the 
Austrian authorities and the Austrian soldiers 
to abandon the whole country, with the ex- 
ception of Luxemburg and Limburg. The 
revolted provinces, nearly co-extensive with 
the present kingdom of Belgium, declared 
their independence, and on the 10th of Janu- 
ary 1790, formed themselves into a federal 
republic, under the title of the United Belgic 
States. 

Up to this time the Belgian opposition had 
enjoyed the sympathy of Europe. ‘They 
had resisted great and manifest wrong, and 
had resisted it with courage and forbearance; 
and, what was of more importance, Joseph 
was the object of universal dislike and fear. 
Absolute governments disliked his innova- 
tions, free governments his despotism; and 
all Europe dreaded his unscrupulous and in- 
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satiable ambition. The governments with 
whom he was most unpopular were those 
connected by the Triple Alliance. Prussia 
had just wrested Bavaria from his grasp, at 
the expense of a serious war; and appeared 
on the point of being forced to the same ex- 
tremity to prevent his dismembering ‘Turkey. 
England and Holland had complained that he 
had violated the Barrier ‘Treaty, and broken 
the engagements which were the price for 
which Belgium had been annexed to Aus- 
tria. The scheme, which twenty-five years 
afterwards was executed, of substituting for 
the Barrier Treaty the annexation of Bel- 
gium to Holland, was seriously contemplated 
by England and Prussia, and earnestly de- 
sired by Holland. Deputies from the insur- 
gent provinces were received at each of the 
three courts, and Holland even allowed the 
revolutionary army to be assembled and or- 
ganized within her territory. But within a 
few weeks after that army had entered Brus- 
sels in triumph, the fears, the wishes, in 
short, all the political views of the three 
powers, were altered. Joseph was dead, and 
a well-deserved confidence was placed in the 
justice and moderation of his successor, Leo- 
pold withdrew public sympathy from the in- 
surgents, by renouncing all the usurpations 
of his predecessor. ‘The united Belgian pro- 
vinces showed their unfitness for self-govern- 
ment by internal dissension; their folly and 
injustice by a wanton invasion of Limburg ; 
and their weakness by its disgraceful failure ; 
and, above all, the rapid progress of events 
in France rendered established governments 
unwilling to give further aid, or even coun- 
tenance, to a revolution. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the ministers of England, Hol- 
land, and Russia, at the Congress of Reich- 
enbach, declared, on the 27th of July 1790, 
their determination to take such measures as 
might be necessary to replace the Belgian 
provinces under the Austrian government, 
but with the enjoyment of their ancient con- 
stitutions.* For this purpose, a congress 
assembled at the Hague in September 1790, 
consisting of ministers from the four courts 
and of deputies from the insurgents. Its first 
act was to require from each party the im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities. ‘The Bel- 
gians were mad enough to refuse; and the 
consequence was, that the Austrian troops 
advanced, overcame with ease a resistance 
no longer supported by public opinion, and, 
in the beginning of December, were in mili- 
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tary possession of the whole country. The 
congress, however, continued its labours; 
and, on the 10th of December 1790, a con- 
vention was signed by the ministers of Eng- 
land, Holland, Prussia, and Austria, by 
which Austria confirmed to the Belgian pro- 
vinces their respective constitutions as they 
had existed at the accession of Maria Ther- 
esa; and the three mediating powers guaran- 
teed to Austria the sovereignty over the pro- 
vinees, and to the provinces the enjoyment 
of their constitutions. ‘This convention Leo- 
pold refused to ratify, unless the death of 
Maria ‘Theresa were substituted for her ac- 
cession, as the period from which the con- 
stitutions were to be restored. ‘The altera- 
tion of treaties, after they have been signed 
by competent public agents, has always been 
opposed by England. She refused her as- 
sent to the proposed modification, and the 
convention therefore remained unratified. 
Great importance has been attached to the 
failure of this mediation. An eminent his- 
torian seems to have thought that, if Leopold 
had ratified the convention, and thus obtained 
the guarantee of England, Belgium might 
have been preserved to Austria.* But, in 
fact, a train of events was then in progress 
which must have separated Belgium from 
Austria, whatever had been, in this respect, 
the conduct of Leopold. It was no want of 
assistance from England, Prussia, or Hol- 
land, that occasioned the loss of Belgium. 
Their common interest in keeping France 
from the Rhine, was a stronger motive than 
any guarantee; and if their efforts, and those 
of Austria, had been seconded by the Bel- 
gian people, it appears to us possible, we are 
inclined to say probable, that they might 
have succeeded, and the subsequent calami- 
ties of Europe might have been averted. 
France might have escaped the intoxication 
which necessarily followed her early victo- 
ries and conquests. Instead of fancying her- 
self irresistible, and therefore rushing into 
war with England and Holland, she might 
have contented herself with repelling attack, 
and turned her attention to the reconstruction 
of her government. But when the Belgian 
provinces, provoked, it must be owned, by 
intolerable injuries, threw off their allegiance 
to the house of Burgundy, they destroyed 
their only principle of cohesion, and their 
only source of national feeling, and of the 
exertions and sacrifices to which national 
feeling is the stimulus. ‘They split at once 
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into separate municipalities, without a com- 
mon history, a common dynasty, a common 
interest, or, in fact, a common country. For 
the few months that intervened between the 
expulsion of the Austrians, in December 
1789, and their re-entry, in December 1790, 
they enjoyed, indeed, self-government, and 
wasted it in dissension and civil war; but 
from that time, till 1830, their influence over 
their own fortunes ceased. The battle of 
Jemappes made them French; the battle of 
Neerwinden restored them to Austria; the 
battle of Fleurus returned them to France; 
the battle of Paris placed them at the disposal 
of the Allies; and a protocol of half-a-dozen 
sentences presented them to Holland.* 

The diplomacy of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, and the arms and diplomacy of 
France and England, have now erected Bel- 
gium into an independent state. ‘The inter- 
vention, however, by which that event was 
accomplished, though in its form an interven- 
tion between the King of the Netherlands 
and his subjects, scarcely belongs to this 
branch of international law. ‘The object of 
the intervening powers was not to promote 
the interests of either of the contending par- 
ties. Neither party, indeed, received much 
sympathy. ‘The King of the Netherlands 
had not governed constitutionally; not one 
of the limited monarchs of the Continent had 
done so. It requires centuries of experience 
to convince such a sovereign, or his minis- 
ters, that the existing constitution ought to 
be superstitiously observed, whatever may 
be the immediate convenience of breaking 
through its restraints. But in spite of the 
irregular acts of the administration, the peo- 
ple had enjoyed a degree of liberty and pros- 
perity unexampled during any previous por- 
tion of their history. Europe did not hold 
them justified in risking these substantial 
advantages, and exposing to chance the future 
destinies of their country, by rising against 
a government which, with all its faults, was 
believed, whether truly or falsely we will 
not at present decide, to have been among 
the best on the Continent. But it was 
obvious that, if the contest were prolonged, 
it would occasion an European war—a war 
which must have overthrown the recently 
elected dynasty of France, and have pro- 
duced extensive mischief to every other por- 
tion of Europe. ‘The five powers, therefore, 
interposed, not for the sake of the people, 
which they erected into a new state, but 
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purely for their own preservation. ‘That 
Belgium may continue independent, must be 
the prayer of every enlightened statesman. 
The freedom of her institutions, the general 
prudence of her government, and the admi- 
rable system of railroads, which has given 
1o her territory a compactness and a facility 
of intercourse unequalled on the Continent, 
afford reasonable grounds for hoping that 
this prayer may be granted. But many years 
must elapse before the Belgians can form a 
real nation—before they cease to be a mere 
aggregate of communities, separated in many 
instances by mutual dislike, and in all by mu- 
tual jealousy; and kept together only by the 
pressure of the great monarchies which have 
assumed the control of their destiny. 

The treaty of 1827, by which the Kings 
of England and France, and the Emperor of 
Russia, agreed to put a stop to the civil war 
between the Porte and the insurgent inhabi- 
tants of Greece, was perhaps, as far as 
France and England were concerned, the 
most disinterested interference of sovereigns 
in behalf of a people that has occurred in 
modern times. ‘They were impelled, how- 
ever, by a sympathy on the part of their 
own subjects with the Greeks, which the 
number and the force of its causes rendered 
irresistible, ‘The long duration of the con- 
test—the ferocity with which it was carried 
on by the Turks—the apparent success of 
Greece against her gigantic enemy until she 
was crushed by the invasion from Egypt— 
the fear of having to witness the utter extir- 
pation of a Christian population by Maho- 
metans, that Christian population being the 
descendants of those to whom the world 
owes its civilization;—all these were mo- 
tives which it would have been hard to with- 
stand, even if the interference had been mat- 
ter of difficulty or danger. But the three 
powers did not choose to assign these as 
their exclusive, or even as their principal 
motives. ‘They expressed, indeed, a wish 
to stop the effusion of blood, but they justi- 
fied their interference by ‘the interest of the 
repose of Europe, and the impediments which 
the contest threw in the way of European 
commerce, and the piracies which it occa- 
sioned, exposing the subjects of the high 
contracting parties to considerable loss, and 
rendering necessary burthensome measures 
of protection and repression.’’* ‘To arrest 
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these evils they required each party to con- 
sent to an immediate armistice; and, to pre- 
vent their recurrence, they proposed that 
the Turks should evacuate Greece, but that 
Greece should remain a dependency of Tur- 
key, paying to her a tribute, and governed 
by local authorities, elected indeed in the 
country, **but in the nomination of whom 
the Porte should have a defined right.” 

The narrowness of the ground assumed 
by the contracting parties, gave to the Porte 
the barren advantage of having the best of 
the argument. It answered, and with truth, 
that the pretence of any serious injury. in- 
flicted on France, England, or Russia, by 
the war, was absurd; and that it was equally 
absurd to suppose, that troubles existing in 
a single corner of the vast Ottoman empire 
could be communicated to other European 
countries; but that, even if this were the 
case, each power ought to punish its own 
seditious subjects, and the Porte promised 
not to interfere in their behalf. On the other 
hand, it required to be allowed to deal with 
its own subjects according to its own laws ;— 
asking no assistance for itself, and trusting 
that its friends would give none to its ene- 
mies.* 

The three powers replied by sending a 
fleet, which, after blockading the ‘Turkish 
armament in the Turkish harbour of Nava- 
rino, entered the Porte in line of battle, and 
moored their vessels alongside of the ‘Turkish 
ships, but according to their own statement, 
‘swith no hostile intention.”” The Turks, 
however, after allowing them to pass the 
batteries and take their position, ** commit- 
ted the aggression” (to use the language of 
the European Admirals) * of firing on them,”’t 
and met with the usual fate of a ‘Turkish 
fleet in such a contest—utter destruction. 

The naval force of Turkey having been thus 
destroyed, a French army entered Greece, 
drove out the ‘Turkish troops, and left the 
country to enjoy thé degree of independence 
which it might suit the interests of the three 
great powers, which had taken the manage- 
ment of its affairs, to confer on it. 

We have seen how timid has been the 
interference of princes on behalf of subjects 
against their sovereign; but when the case 
has been reversed, and the sovereign has 
been the party to be assisted, it has seldom 
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been thought necessary to disguise the real 
motive, or to defend the interference on pre- 
tended grounds of self-defence. ‘This may 
be seen by a short notice of the principal 
interventions of this kind which Mr. Whea- 
ton has mentioned. 

The first is that of the King of Prussia, 
in 1787, in support of his sister and of his 
brother-in-law, the Stadtholder of the United 
Provinces. ‘The popular party, which has 
always been powerful in those provinces, 
especially in Holland Proper, the most im- 
portant among them, had been for some 
years actively endeavouring to restore the 
republican government, which had prevailed 
during the best periods in their history; or, 
if a Stadtholder were retained, to limit his 
power. As early as the beginning of 1785, 
Frederic the Great had required the States- 
general ** to maintain the Prince Stadtholder 
in the full enjoyment of the prerogatives 
which were the rightful attributes of his per- 
son and family.”** In 1784 he repeated his 
requisition, ** freely confessing that he was 
not perfectly acquainted with the internal 
constitution of the republic; but holding it 
evident that, as the States-general had irre- 
vocably deferred to the father of the Prince 
of Orange, for himself and his heirs, the 
Stadtholdership, with all the rights and pre- 
rogatives thereto belonging, such rights and 
prerogatives could not be recalled without 
his consent ;’’ and ending with a declaration, 
that ‘* though he did not presume to meddle 
in the private affairs of the States, or to 
encroach on their freedom, he never would 
tamely suffer the Stadtholdership to undergo 
any alteration.”’*t ‘These remonstrances and 
menaces were ineffectual. ‘The States of 
Holland deprived the prince of the command 
of the army, forbad the use of Orange co- 
lours, and, what seems to have been the 
bitterest of all insults, allowed the Pension- 
ary of Dort to drive through the gate at the 
Hague, which had never before been open to 
any carriage except the Stadtholder’s. ‘The 
Prince retired to Guelderland, to be in the 
neighbourhood of the Prussian territories. 
His wife, however, who was always a vehe- 
ment but unfortunate politician, resolved to 
support her husband’s interests in person at 
the Hague. She was stopped on her arrival 
at the frontier of Holland, near Schoonhoven, 





* See his letter to the States-general of the 21st 
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on the 28th June 1787, and forced to return. 
Frederic the Great was dead; but his suc- 
cessor, Frederic William, the brother of the 
princess, considered, to use his own lan- 
guage, this injury to the princess as an insult 
offered to himself, and demanded immediate 
and suitable satisfaction.* ‘The terms of this 
satisfaction were afterwards stated to be a 
written apology, the punishment of those 
who had stopped the princess, and an invita- 
tion to her to come to the Hague as negotia- 
tor for her husband. ‘The States were ready 
to apologize, but not to admit that the act 
was illegal, or that those who effected it 
were punishable. ‘The result was, that on 
the 17th September, 1787, a Prussian army, 
commanded by the Duke of Brunswick, then 
the most celebrated general in Europe, en- 
tered Holland, and by the 10th of October 
was in possession of Amsterdam. The Prince 
of Orange was restored to his full powers of 
Stadtholder, and declared to hold them, not 
as formerly, by a separate delegation from 
each province, but as the fundamental insti- 
tution of the confederacy ;t and England 
and Prussia engaged to maintain that form 
of government against all attacks of whatever 
nature they might be.t 

The standard of international morality is 
still low in England; but it certainly has 
risen since 1787. If such events could now 
occur, no British House of Commons would 
address the Crown in such terms as these :— 
‘‘'The rapid and brilliant success of the 
Prussian arms, under the conduct of the 
Duke of Brunswick, affords us peculiar satis- 
faction, both as it was the means of obtain- 
ing the reparation demanded by the King of 
Prussia, and as it has enabled the Provinces 
to re-establish their lawful government.’’§ 

There can be no doubt that the rapid and 
brilliant success of the Prussian arms, which 
excited such satisfaction in the British Par- 
liament, had much to do with the subsequent 
misfortunes of Europe. Five years after- 
wards, a more important member of the col- 
lege of sovereigns than the Stadtholder was 
threatened with deposition; and the Emperor 
of Germany had to redress injuries to his 
brother-in-law and sister more serious than 
those which the King of Prussia had avenged 
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by the subjugation of Holland. The prece- 
dent set in 1787 was blindly followed in 
1791; and the right of sovereigns to mutual 
support against nations, was again nakedly 
professed by the Convention of Pilnitz. In 
that memorable document, the Emperor and 
the King of Prussia declared that they *look- 
ed on the situation of the King of France 
as an object of common concern to all the 
sovereigns of Europe, and that they trusted 
that none of the powers would refuse to 
employ the most efficacious means to enable 
the King of France to consolidate, in the 
most perfect liberty, the basis of a monarch- 
ial government suitable to the rights of sove- 
reigns, being themselves determined to act 
speedily, with necessary force, to obtain 
their common end.’’* 

The first result of this convention was a 
declaration of war, by France, against Aus- 
tria;f and by Prussia against France. 

The joint manifesto of Austria and Prussia 

_ breathed the spirit of the convention of Pil- 
nitz. It declared that the Supreme authori- 
ty in France, being never-ceasing and indi- 
visible, the King could neither be deprived, 
nor voluntarily divest himself, of any of the 
prerogatives of royalty, but was obliged to 
transmit them entire to his successors; that 
the Allied sovereigns did not mean to inter- 
fere with the internal administration of France, 
but that they were determined to re-establish 
in it order and public security; and finally, to 
procure to the King perfect safety, until he 
could enjoy the satisfaction of seeing his sub- 
jects repent, and of finding them submissive 
to his supreme authority.§ 

The Prussian armies were again confided 
to the Duke of Brunswick; and it was sup- 
posed that the general who had overrun Hol- 
land in a few days, would be in Paris, at the 
furthest, in as many weeks, 

Mr. Wheaton’s view of these events agrees 
with our own. He rejects as mere preten- 
ces the other grounds—grounds which we 
have not thought worth enumerating—which 
were assigned, by Austria and Prussia, as 
justifications of their coalition against France. 
He states truly that they made war in or- 
der to re-establish Louis XVI. But when 
he adds, ‘‘ that the causes which led England 
to abandon the system of neutrality which 
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she had adopted in this war of principles, are 
to be found in the diplomatic correspondence 
and the Parliamentary debates of 1792.”* he 
uses expressions which do not appear to us 
to be borne out by the facts. ‘he war in 
which England became entangled, and of 
which she ultimately bore the principal bur- 
den, was not in its origin, on her part, a war 
of principles. It was a war founded on the 
ordinary motives of war—ambition on the 
part of France; and on the part of England 
self-defence, joined to a determination to en- 
force the obligations of treaties, and to pre- 
serve the balance of power. It is true, that 
after the exercise of the royal functions had 
been withdrawn from Louts XVI. on the 
10th of August 1792, Lord Gower was 
withdrawn from Paris; but the letter of re- 
call contained a declaration, that England 
would maintain her neutrality in every thing 
regarding the internal affairs of France. It 
is true, also, that the executive council which 
formed the provisional government of France; 
was not formerly acknowledged by England; 
but this circumstance did not interrupt the 
intercourse between the two governments 
until a few days before they were actually at 
war. And if France had adhered to the en- 
actments of her existing constitution—if she 
had renounced all war for the sake of con- 
questt—she would have nothing to fear from 
British interference. We must, indeed, have 
despised the folly and detested the wicked- 
ness of her factions; but our contempt and 
our abhorrence would have been exhaled in 

the harmless form of speeches and address- 

es. But the ignorant and unprincipled men, 

to whom the 10th of August gave temporary 
power, carried into the foreign affairs of France 
the habits of violence and fraud acquired du- 

ring the previous three years of revolution. 

They appear to have been almost uncon- 

scious of the existence of international faith, 

or international law. ‘Without assigning any 

pretext, except that the King of Sardinia, 

commanding the passage of the Alps, might 
in time have become a dangerous enemy,t 

they overran Savoy, and converted it into the 

French department of Mont Blanc. Having 

obtained military possession of Belgium, they 

subverted all its institutions, and were pre- 

paring to incorporate it with France. They 

opened the navigation between the Scheldt 

and the sea, which, by the stipulations of 
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treaties with Holland, of which England was 
the guarantee, was always to remain closed. 
These stipulations, indeed, ought never to 
have been required by Holland, or sanction- 
ed by England. They deprived mankind 
of one of the great highways of nature, mere- 
ly for the purpose of enriching Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam at the expense of Flanders 
and Brabant. But they were contained in trea- 
ties to which France was a party, and which 
she could not abrogate at pleasure. The 
convention published the well-known decree 
of the 19th November 1792, offering frater- 
nity and assistance to every people desirous 
of recovering its liberty; and, as a supple- 
ment to that decree, ‘‘ the French nation de- 
clared that she would treat as an enemy the 
people which, refusing to accept or renoun- 
cing liberty and equality, should wish to keep, 
to recall, or to negociate with its prince or 
its privileged castes.” And France promised 
and engaged herself not to sign a treaty, or 
lay down her arms, until the independence 
of the people into whose territory she had 
once penetrated, should be confirmed, and 
popular government, freedom, and equality 
established there.* 

And in order to direct this measure point- 
edly against England, a member of the gov- 
ernment, Monge, the minister of marine, in 
an official communication to the seaports of 
France, declared that the French ‘ would fly 
to the succour of the English, would make a 
descent on the island, would lodge there fifty 
thousand caps of liberty, plant there the 
sacred tree, stretch out their arms to their re- 
publican brethren, and the tyranny of the 
government would be destroyed.” 

‘These were acts which would have pro- 
duced remonstrance from England; and, if 
that remonstrance had been unattended to, 
would have justified war whether France had 
been governed by a Convention or a King. 
The King’s speech, on the opening of the 
session in December 1792, expressed uneasi- 
ness at the intention apparent in France to 
excite disturbances in other countries, to dis- 
regard the rights of neutral nations, to pur- 
sue views of conquest and aggrandizement, 
and to adopt towards our allies—the United 
Provinces—measures conformable neither to 
the law of nations, nor to the positive stipu- 
lations of existing treaties; and stated that 
some augmentations had been made to our 
naval and military foree.t An Order in Coun- 
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cil was issued, prohibiting the exportation of 
wheat; and two acts were passed, one sub- 
jecting aliens to restrictions nearly the same 
as those which are now usual on the conti- 
nent of Europe, the other prohibiting the cir- 
culation in England of French assignats. 

None of these were acts of hostility ; but, 
taken together, they showed that the English 
government believed war to be _ probable. 
M. Chauvelin, who had been accredited by 
Louis XVI., and still resided in London, 
though without fresh credentials from his ex- 
isting government, demanded, in the name of 
the executive council of the French Repub- 
lic, whether France ought to consider Eng- 
land as a neutral or an enemy.* Lord Gren- 
ville, then Foreign Secretary, after remark- 
ing that the government by which M. Chau- 
velin had been accredited had ceased to 
exist, stated that England saw, in the decrees 
of the Convention, the declaration of a design 
to encourage revolt in all neutral countries— 
that she would never consent that France 
should arrogate the power of annulling, at 
her pleasure, solemn treaties, guaranteed by 
all the powers of Europe—and further, that 
England, adhering to the maxims which she 
had followed for more than a century, would 
never see with indifference that France should 
make herself, directly or indirectly, sove- 
reign of the Low Countries.t 

The French reply denied that the decrees 
were to apply, unless in the sole case of the 
general will of a nation, clearly and unequi- 
vocally expressed, calling the French nation 
to its assistance and fraternity ;—that the 
rights of nature authorized them to open the 
Scheldt, which had been closed against Bel- 
gium by treaties made by a master, who sa- 
crificed the inviolable rights of his subjects in 
order to secure his own despotism ;—that 
France renounced conquest, and that her oc- 
cupation of Belgium should continue only 
during the war, and until the Belgians could 
be independent and happy. If these expla- 
nations were insufficient—if France were 
still obliged to hear a haughty language, 
and hostile preparations were continued in 
the English ports, she would prepare for 
war.t 

Lord Grenville replied that these explana- 
tions were insufficient; and that to threaten 
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* Note of 27th Dec. 1792.—Ann. Reg. Vol. xxxv, 
p. 114. 

t Note of 3lst Dec. 1792.—Ann. Reg. Vol. xxxv. 
p. 116. 

{ Note of the French Executive, Jan. 7, 1793. 
—Ibid. p. 119. 
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Great Britain with war, because she judged 
it expedient to augment her forces, was a 
new ground of offence.* And a few days 
afterwards, on receiving the news of the exe- 
cution of Louis XVI., he intimated to M. 
Chauvelin, on the 24th of January, 1793, 
that his functions being entirely terminated 
by the death of the King whom he represent- 
ed, he must leave the kingdom. 

On the Ist of February following, France 
declared war against England on the follow- 
ing grounds :—** That the King of England 
had persisted in giving proof of his be- 
ing ill-disposed towards the French nation, 
and of his attachment to the coalition of 
crowned heads. 

‘That he had recalled his ambassador 
from Paris, and refused to acknowledge the 
ambassador from the French Republic. 

‘That he had impeded the purchase of 
corn in England by French citizens, or by 
the agents of the Republic. 

‘That he had prohibited the circulation 
of assignats. 

‘That he had subjected Frenchmen in 
England to inquisitorial and vexatious forms. 

** That he had given protection and pecu- 
niary aid to emigrants. And finally, 

‘‘That he had augmented his naval and 
military forces.’’t 

Many wars have been undertaken on mo- 
tives as inadequate as these. But, since the 
invasion of Holland by Louis XIV. in 1672, 
there is not, perhaps, a single case in which 
such frivolous grounds have been assigned. 

Tlie dominant faction in the Convention 
seems not merely to have been eager for war, 
but eager to be the first to declare it, and to 
have feared that a few weeks’ delay would 
produce the declaration from England. For, 
even if we had yielded to the terms which 
France dictated; if we had acknowledged 
the Republic; had repealed the Alien Act; 
had permitted the exportation of corn and 
the circulation of assignats; had expelled the 
emigrants; had disarmed our fleet, and had 
consented to see Savoy and Belgium become 
departments of France—still our treaty with 
Holland would have forced us to defend her 
against invasion. Even if we had proceeded 
sull further in the course of submission, and 
had consented to violate that treaty, we 
should have been unable, even at that price, 
to preserve our neutrality. When once it 


* Note of the 18th January 1793.—Ann, Reg. 
Vol. xxxv. P- 125. 

+ French Declaration of War against England 
and Holland, February 1, 1793.—Ibid. p. 139. 
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was proclaimed that, in the contest between 
the democratic and the monarchial principle, 
all who were not for France were against 
her, no option was left to us but that of ac- 
live resistance or active co-operation. In 
fact, France no more offered a real opition 
to England, than Prussia and Austria offered 
an option to France. Austria and Prussia ex- 
acted from France, and France exacted from 
England, concessions and conduct which the 
exacting party knew to be impossible, and of 
which the mere demand was itself an act of 
hostility. We must repeat, therefore, our 
dissent from Mr. Wheaton, when he states 
that England abandoned her system of neu- 
trality. She can no more be said to have 
abandoned that system, than a man who is 
knocked down by a robber can be said to have 
abandoned his system of keeping the peace. 
The interferences of France, Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, against the people of Spain, 
Naples, Sicily, and Piedmont, in 1820, and 
the two following years, are so connected 
that they may be treated as a single event. 
It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, 
that when Spain in 1808 was abandoned by 
her royal family, their place was supplied by 
a Cortes elected by the people; representing 
the whole national will, and therefore armed 
with the whole national authority. In the 
exercise of their functions, they established 
a constitution for the present and future 
government of Spain. ‘This constitution, 
which afterwards became notorious under the 
name of the Spanish Constitution of 1812, 
copied the ultra-democratic models afforded 
by France in the early periods of her revo- 
lution. ‘The whole legislative power—for 
the King had only a suspensive velo—and a 
large portion of the executive power, was 
vested in the Cortes, a single assembly, ap- 
pointed by an elaborate process of indirect 
election, reposing ultimately on a nearly 
universal suffrage. ‘Che inhabitants of each 
parish appointed a parochial delegate, the 
delegates of each district a district elector, 
and the electors of each province a deputy 
for every 70,000 souls. ‘The assembly thus 
constituted sat for three consecutive months 
every year, and was represented during the 
recess by a permanent committee. ‘The King 
could not prorogue or dissolve it; but it was 
elected for only two years, and no person 
could sit twice consecutively. After thus 
providing for the inexperience of the Cortes, 
care was taken that it should be in perma- 
nent opposition to the executive, by enact- 
ing that no member should receive for him- 
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self, or solicit for any other person, any em- 
ployment under the Crown. 

Such a constitution was obviously, we 
might almost say ludicrously, ill-framed; but 
it was less mischievous than the despotism 
which, in less than three hundred years, 
destroyed the morality, the knowledge, the 
wealth, and even the courage of Spain; and 
left her at length without statesmen, without 
administrators, without officers, without sol- 
diers, without sailors, and, what was per- 
haps still worse, without the consciousness 
of her deficiencies, and apparently without 
the power of understanding them when point- 
ed out. 

The constitutional government provided 
ill against a counter-revolution. Their mis- 
management, indeed, had been so deplorable, 
that probably no precautions would have been 
sufficient. Within a few weeks after Ferdi- 
nand’s return from France in 1814, he abol- 
ished the constitution, dispersed the Cortes, 
resumed absolute power, and employed it in 
the persecution of all who had endeavoured 
to improve the institutions of Spain. 

In the present state of Europe, however, 
it is seldom that, in her contests with des- 
potism, democracy is permanently worsted : 
the fire still lives in the ashes. Less than 
six years afterwards, on the Ist of January 
1820, an insurrection broke out in Andalu- 
sia; and, though unsuccessful in the south 
of Spain, extended itself to the east, the 
north, and the west, and by the beginning of 
March was triumphant in Madrid. By a 
decree dated the 7th of March, Ferdinand 
declared that the general will of the nation 
having been pronounced, he had resolved to 
swear to the constitution of 1812, and direct- 
ed its immediate promulgation. A constitu- 
tional Cortes was assembled; the chiefs of 
the liberal party were called, from exile and 
from dungeons, to direct the administration ; 
and in less than three months, Spain, from a 
despotism, became almost a republic. 

This was the first interruption of the gene- 
ral tranquillity which followed the Congress 
of Vienna, It was the first popular insurrec- 
tion against an established government which 
had occurred during the nineteenth century. 
Such events have since become familiar to 
us; we are able to estimate their relative 
importance, and to foresee their progress, 
and, to a certain extent, their results. But 
the great majority of those who, from sur- 
rounding countries, watched the Spanish 
Revolution, were unassisted by experience. 
Surprise, admiration, vague fears, and hopes 
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still more vague, were the feelings which it 
excited. 

There was no country more ready for 
these impressions than Naples. In the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century—the time 
at which it seems to have been decided for 
most European nations whether they should 
advance in civilization, remain Stationary, or 
even recede—Naples became a province of 
Spain. For more than two centuries she 
languished under Spanish misgovernment ; 
and when at length she obtained a separate 
sovereign, it was still a Bourbon, whose 
ignorance, prejudices, and selfish careless- 
ness left her under the yoke and the whip 
of subordinate oppressors. The rashness 
with which the ruling family rushed into 
war with the French Directory; the pre- 
cipitation with which they fled from the 
danger with which they had provoked; the 
cruelties which deformed their first return, 
and the cowardice of their second flight— 
had rendered them odious as well as con- 
temptible. When the Congress of Vien- 
na recalled him to the Neapolitan throne, 
Ferdinand promised a constitution ‘* under 
which the people would be the sovereign, 
and the monarch only the depositary of the 
laws.”’ ‘This proclamation is dated the Ist 
of March 1815. On the 12th of June fol- 
lowing, he signed a treaty with Austria, by 
which he engaged to admit no changes in his 
dominions inconsistent with the principles 
on which Austria governed her Italian pro- 
vinces. * 

Of these two irreconcilable engagements, 
it may be easily imagined that he preferred 
the latter. His conduct towards Sicily had 
been still more atrocious. He destroyed an 
existing constitution which had been framed 
with his assent, and had been for years work- 
ing with his participation. It was natural 
that a people, thus injured and deceived, 
should endeavour to extort from the fears of 
their sovereign, what they had vainly ex- 
pected from his sense of honour or of faith ; 
and the facility with which, both in Naples 
and in Sicily, a constitution was substituted 
for a despotism, shows that the change was 
the work, not of a party, but of a nation. On 
the 2d of July 1820, one hundred and fifty 
men at Nola raised the cry of * God, the 
King, and a Constitution!” And by a pro- 
clamation issued on the 6th, the King de- 
clared that the general wish of the kingdom 
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for a constitutional government having mani- 
fested itself, he consented to it of his full and 
entire will, and promised to publish the basis 
in eight days. He was informed, however, 
that the constitution demanded by the people 
was the Spanish constitution; and the next 
day a proclamation issued, by which the 
Kiug declared that he had appointed his son 
Francis vicar-general of the kingdom; that 
his son had arranged the basis of the consti- 
tution on the Spanish model; and that he, 
the King, confirmed the act. In less than 
three months, the first parliament of the 
Neapolitan nation had assembled. 

In the mean time, the people of Sicily 
adopted the Spanish constitution as readily, 
or rather as eagerly, as those of Naples. But, 
with the exception of the two districts of 
Trapani and Messina, which adhered to the 
union with Naples, the Sicilians declared 
themselves a separate independent nation, and 
established their seat of government at Pa- 
lermo. 

It is seldom that a revolutionary party al- 
lows to others the right of self-government 
which it claims for itself. ‘The government 
of Palermo endeavoured by military force to 
compel Trapani and Messina to become a 
part of the independent constitutional mon- 
archy of Sicily; and the government of Na- 
ples used the same means to compel Sicily to 
be a part of the independent monarchy of the 
Two Sicilies. ‘The Neapolitan aggression 
was the successful one; and at the cost of 
much bloodshed and money, and some bad 
faith, and the waste of the best troops of Na- 
ples as a garrison, the separate independence 
of Sicily was, for a time at least, suppressed. 

But a storm was rising in the north, which 
threatened a speedy and violent end to the 
new liberties of the south. In 1815, the 
sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
had made the celebrated treaty of the Holy 
Alliance—a treaty by which, after recognis- 
ing the important and neglected truth, that 
the principles of Christianity, the principles 
of justice, charity, and peace, ought to gov- 
ern the relations of governments as well as 
those of individuals, the relations of public as 
well as those of private life, the three Princes 
declared that they would consider themselves 
as fellow-countrymen and brothers, and give 
to one another, on every occasion, assistance 
and succour. France was not invited to join 
in this alliance. England was invited, and 
refused. In 1818, however, at the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, a declaration was signed 
by the ministers of England and France, as 
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well as by those of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, which, without expressly alluding 
to the Holy Alliance, appears to recognise 
its principles. ‘The declaration affirms, in 
substance, that the intimate union existing 
between the five powers is a sacred pledge 
for the future tranquillity of Europe; that 
the object of that union is the maintenance of 
peace, and of the stipulations by which it 
has been consolidated, and generally the re- 
pose of the world; and the means, a strict 
observance of the principles of the law of na- 
tions, (droit des gens)—principles on which 
the independence of each nation, and the sta- 
bility of the community of nations (assocta- 
tion générale) depend.* 

The language, both of the Treaty and of 
the Declaration, is studiously vague; but it 
was now thought necessary to give to it 
some precision. A meeting of the sovereigns 
of Austria, Russia, and Prussia took place at 
Troppau, and was afterwards transferred to 
Layback. ‘The papers issued by that Con- 
gress show what, in the opinion of the majo- 
rity of the parties to the declaration of 1818, 
was meant by the words “peace” and ‘ re- 
pose;”” what were the principles of the law 
of nations which were to be strictly obser- 
ved; and what were the mutual assistance 
and succour to which the parties to the Holy 
Alliance were pledged. ‘The monarchs de- 
elare that they are bound by sacred engage- 
ments to exercise their incontestable right of 
coercing a nation which, by revolting against 
its sovereign, has assumed an attitude hostile 
to all legitimate authority.t ‘hey declare 
that their objects are the inviolability of all 
established rights, the independence of all 
legitimate governments, the tranquillity of 
states, the rights of thrones, and the repose 
of the world,t ‘They declare that changes 
in the laws or in the administration of States, 
whatever be their apparent utility, or even 
necessity, ought to spring from no source 
but the free-will, the considerate and wise | 
impulse of those to whom God has given ; 
power, and whom he has made responsible 
to himself. Every thing else leads to revo- 
lutions and to mischiefs, far worse than those 
which it may be attempted to remedy. Pene- 
trated by these eternal truths, they proclaim 
them frankly and vigorously; and, while 








* Declaration of the Five Powers, 15th Novem. 
ber 1818.—State Papers, 1818, 1819, p, 18. 

t Circular, 8th December 1820,—Ibid. 1820, 
1821, p. 1150. 

t Austrian Declaration, 13th February, 1821.— 
Ibid. p. 1181. 
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they respect the rights of legitimate power, 
they regard as null, and as disavowed by the 
national law (droit public) of Europe, all 
reforms effected by revolt and force.* 

None of these papers were signed by the 
French minister, though subsequent events 
showed that his government approved of 
their contents. 

It is some comfort to find that England, 
though she had been seduced into becoming 
a party to the declaration of 1818, protested 
against this interpretation of that engagement, 
against this theory of international law, and 
against the conduct which they were sup- 
posed to justify. 

The British government denied that any 
general right of interference against revolu- 
tionary movements in independent states was 
sanctioned by the Law of Nations, or could 
be made prospectively the basis of an alli- 
ance. Admitting the right of a state to inter- 
fere where its own immediate security or 
essential interests were seriously endangered 
by the internal transactions of another state, 
they declared this right to be an exception 
to general principles of the greatest value; 
to be capable of arising only out of the cir- 
cumstances of each special case; to be justi- 
fied only by the strongest necessity, and to 
be limited and regulated thereby; and to be 
insusceptible of being so far reduced to rule, 
as to be incorporated into the ordinary diplo- 
macy of states, or into the institutes of the 
law of nations.t 

The rest of the story is quickly told, The 
King of Naples was summoned to Laybach, 
and found the monarchs resolved to exact the 
pure unqualified submission of the Neapoli- 
tan people to his absolute authority, and the 
garrisoning the country by Austrian troops. 
‘These terms were refused by Naples. About 
the beginning of March, 1821, fifty thousand 
Austrians entered the country, the constitu- 
tional army disbanded on their approach, 
and in a few weeks Ferdinand was again the 
absolute sovereign of the two Sicilies; and 
the principal members of the constitutional 
government were exiles, or enduring the 
rigours of despotic imprisonment. 

During the few weeks employed by the 
Austrian army in re-establishing absolute 
government in Naples and Sicily, a constitu- 
tional revolution broke out and was sup- 





* Circular of the 12th May 1821.—State Papers, 
1820, 1821, p. 1201. 
+ British Circular, 19th January, 1821.--Ibid. 
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pressed in the continental dominions of the 
King of Sardinia. On the 10th of March 
1821, the Spanish constitution was proclaim- 
ed in Alexandria. On the 13th, the King, 
Victor Emanuel, abdicated, leaving the crown 
to descend to his brother, Charles Felix; 
but nominating the present King, then Prince 
of Carignano, regent. On the same day the 
prince announced the adoption of the Spanish 
constitution; and on the 15th swore to ob- 
serve it. On the 21st, however, he fled to 
Novara, the headquarters of a small body of 
troops who refused their assent to the change. 
On the 8th of April, the Austrian troops 
entered Piedmont; and on the 30th, just a 
month from the beginning of the revolution, 
were masters of Turin. ‘The only results of 
this rash movement were the substitution of 
Charles Felix as King for Victor Emanuel, 
the death, imprisonment, or exile of many 
of the best Piedmontese, and the occupation 
of the country by twelve thousand Austrian 
troops. 

But though the Holy Alliance interposed 
rapidly and effectually to crush constitutional 
government in Italy, for a long time it seem- 
ed likely that the people of Spain would be 
allowed to frame their own institutions. Rus- 
sia, indeed, in her characteristic hatred of lib- 
erty, and contempt or ignorance of interna- 
tional morality and of international law, had 
seized the earliest opportunity to denounce 
the Spanish revolution as a crime, (attentat ;) 
to proclaim that the object of the declaration 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818 was the preven- 
tion of revolutions, or, in other words, of 
constitutional changes not proceeding from 
the free-will of the sovereign; and to pro- 
pose that the five powers, parties to that en- 
gagement, should require from the Spanish 
Cortes an immediate submission to their 
king.* But England denied the premises, 
and refused to adopt the conclusion. She 
denied that the alliance between the five 
powers was intended as a union for the gov- 
ernment of the world, or for the superintend- 
ence of the internal affairs of other countries. 
She denied that the Spanish revolution men- 
aced other states with the direct and immi- 
nent danger which alone justifies external in- 
terference ; and she protested against a con- 
ference charged with the commission of de- 
liberating on the affairs of Spain.t ‘The pro- 





* See the Answer of Count Nesselrode to the 
Chev. Zea Bermudez, 20 April, 2 May, 1820; Me- 
moir, of the 18,-30 April, 1820.—State Papers, 
1819, 1820, p. 941—943. 

+ Minute of May 1820, communicated to France, 
Prussia, and Russia.—Ibid. 1822, 1823, p. 71. 
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posal made by Russia was not accepted; and, 
with the exception of the representation made 
by the ministers of Austria, France, Russia, 
and Prussia, on the 7th of July 1822, to the 
Spanish Executive, as to the importance of 
providing for the personal safety of the royal 
family,* we are not aware of any concerted 
demonstration against the Spanish constitu- 
tion, until the sovereigns or ministers of the 
five great monarchies met at the Congress of 
Verona in the autumn of 1822. 

The affairs of Spain were not the motive 
of that congress; and it appears probable 
that, if they had not been brought forward 
by France, they would have remained unno- 
ticed. In fact, experience had calmed the 
alarms excited in the absolute monarchies by 
the first outbreak of the revolution. The 
physical power of Spain to disturb her neigh- 
bours was absolutely null; and the moral ef- 
fect of her example was not to seduce, but to 
warn. The army unpaid and unclothed; the 
clergy starving; the revenue partly uncol- 
lected, and partly taken in kind; the Cortes 
at war with every successive set of ministers, 
and most of the large towns in open rebellion 
against the Cortes; the American provinces 
lost; one great and spreading civil war in the 
north; and twenty unconnected ones in the 
south and east;—such were the results ex- 
hibited by two years and a half of popular 
rule. 

The early prognostic of the British gov- 
ernment, * that there is no portion of Europe, 
of equal magnitude, in which a revolution 
could have happened less likely to men- 
ace other states,f’’ was completely justified. 
Though the disapprobation of Austria and 
Prussia was unabated, their fears were at an 
end; and they were unwilling to incur ex- 
pense and danger without an object. And 
though Russia was eager for a pretext to re- 
appear in the south of Europe, her distance 
rendered her incapable of acting without the 
concurrence of all the intermediate powers. 

But France was influenced by motives 
totally different from those which affected 
the Holy Alliance. For the last hundred and 
fifiy years one of the ruling principles of her 
policy had been to procure the subservience 
of Spain. For this purpose, in the first par- 
tition treaty, she required a large portion of 
the northern frontier of Spain to be ceded to 
her. For this purpose Louis XIV. wasted 





* State Papers. 1821, 1822, p. 895. 
+ British Minute of May 1820.—Ibid. 1822, 
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the blood and the treasure, and even risked 
the independence of France, in order to place 
a Bourbon on the throne of Spain; and few 
French statesmen have denied that the ob- 
ject was worth the vast sacrifices by which 
it was attained. For this purpose he forced 
his grandson, while scarcely yet firmly seat- 
ed on that throne, to abolish the established 
law of inheritance in his new dominions; to 
violate the will of Charles II., and thus to 
destroy the only titles which gave hima pre- 
tence to the crown; and to substitute the Salic 
law, in order that Spain might be under-a 
Bourbon as long as a male Bourbon line 
should exist. For this purpose, when the 
Bonaparte dynasty was substituted in France 
for that of the Bourbons, Napoleon ran yet 
more frightful risks, and made still more des- 
tructive sacrifices, in order to effect a similar 
substitution in Spain. 

But the only means by which France can 
obtain or preserve an ascendency in Spain, 
is by subjugating the mind of the Monarch, 
and through him, or through his favourites, 
controlling the government. ‘The antipathy 
between Spaniards and Frenchmen—per- 
haps the two populations in Europe most 
opposed in character to one another—and 
the jealousy and fear with which the weaker 
nation looks on her fierce and unscrupulous 
neighbour, indispose Spain towards France 
whenever the will of the Spanish people can 
operate. ‘The only government, therefore, 
which France will voluntarily tolerate in 
Spain, is that of an absolute Monarch—her 
own blind but irresistible instrument. In her 
wildest democratic madness, while surround- 
ing herself with affiliated republics, she never 
attempted to revolutionize Spain. The tra- 
ditional policy was obeyed even by the Con- 
vention and the Directory. Still impelled 
by these motives, France appears to have 
resolved from the beginning to strangle the 
liberty of Spain. ‘*’The Revolution,” says 
M. Chateaubriand, ‘* had made Spain Eng- 
lish. Under her new institutions, and the 
influence acquired by Great Britain during 
the war of independence, it became clear 
that our enemies would predominaie in the 
councils of Madrid; and then change would 
follow change till a corrupt legislature, or the 
weakness of a prince, occasioned a disastrous 
alteration in the law of the royal succession. 
Not merely the family interest of the Bour- 
bons, but the safety of France, depends 
on perpetuating the Salic law in Madrid. 
Is that law in danger? Then let France 
and Spain become republics, or prepare in- 
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stantly to conquer Spain and unite her to 
France.’’* 

At the beginning of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion, France, just relieved from the presence 
of the Allied armies, did not feel strong 
enough to act openly. We know, however, 
from the confession of one of her Ministers, 
that ‘every thing that could be done against 
the constitutional system was done. It was 
difficult to supply the extravagant demands 
for men and money made by the leaders of 
bands; but assistance was given to them, 
and insurrection was stirred up wherever it 
was possible.’’f 

In the autumn of 1820, a large body of 
French troops was stationed along the Span- 
ish frontier. The motive assigned was the 
exclusion of a contagious disorder then pre- 
vailing in Catalonia and Aragon. Before the 
end of the year the disorder had ceased ; yet 
the military cordon was not only maintained, 
but increased, until it swelled to a formidable 
army. Spain complained; but the answer, 
as contained in the speech of the King on 
the opening of the session of the 4th June 
1822, was, ‘‘that the season required the 
continuance of the precautions which had 
kept the contagion from the frontiers of 
France, and that malevolence alone could 
discover in such measures a pretext for mis- 
representing his intentions.’ With this as- 
surance Spain seems to have been satisfied. 

At length the time came when the mask 
was to be thrown off. As it appeared clear 
that the Holy Alliance would take no active 
measures, France found that she must either 
herself attack Spain, or suffer her to remain 
constitutional. It was a. necessary conse- 
quence of the civil war which she had stirred 
up in the north of Spain, that France should 
be forced to take precautions to prevent her 
frontier from being occasionally crossed by 
parties in flight or pursuit, and that these pre- 
cautions should be expensive and sometimes 
ineffectual—that French criminals should 
take refuge in Spain—that the Spanish press 
should attack the French government—and 
that the commerce between the south of 
France and the provinces which were the 
seat of war, should fall off. On these grounds 
France maintained that she had a special 





* Congres de Verone, Vol. i. p. 363. 

+ The public Reporters were excluded from the 
sitting of Deputies on the 8th February 1823, at 
which the speech, of which this is an extract, was 
delivered. But the concurrent testimony of pri- 
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right of war against Spain, independent of 
the general right of monarchies to put down 
revolutions, 

In the beginning of October 1822, M. de 
Chateaubriand, representing France at the 
Congress of Verona, required the Ministers 
of England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to 
state what would be their conduct if France 
were involved in a war with Spain. ‘Three 
probable occasions of war were mentioned : 
1. An invasion of the French soil by Spanish 
troops, or an official invitation by the Span- 
ish government of the subjects of France to 
rebellion. 2. ‘The formal deposition of Fer- 
dinand, or legal proceedings against him, or 
against any of the members of his family. 
3. A formal act of the government affecting 
the succession to the. crown, or, in other 
words, the abolition of the Salic law.* 

Austria, Russia, and Prussia, answered 
that they would make common cause with 
France; England, that she was not aware 
what cause of complaint France might have, 
and that she could not answer hypothetical 
questions. Neither Austria nor Prussia, how- 
ever, desired to see a French army master 
of Spain, and France herself wished to avoid 
the expense of a war. ‘* At the end of the 
year,” said M. de Villéle to M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, “*I might have a surplus of 
twenty-five millions ; why do these wretched 
foreign affairs come to disturb our prosperi- 
ty?’’*t It was agreed, therefore, by the four 
powers—Engiand standing aloof—that each 
should address a note to its minister at Mad- 
rid, stating the terms on which they would 
continue on friendly terms with Spain. Each 
Note denounced the state of things in Spain 
as destructive to that country, and dangerous 
to Europe. ‘The Russian Note stated the 
precise source of evil to be, ‘ that the will 
of the King, the only authentic organ of 
communication between Spain and the other 
European powers, was chained ;’’ and re- 
quired, “that he should be placed in a posi- 
tion enabling him * to remove these sources 
of complaint and anxiety.”{ ‘The Prussian 
Note required that the King should be re- 
stored to entire liberty of action, and enabled 
to give to Spain such institutions as she 
really wanted, and might lawfully desire— 
(les institutions que demandent ses besoins 
et ses veux légilimes.)§ ‘The Austrian Note 
required that the King should be restored to 





* Chateaubriand,Congrés de Verone, Vol. i. p. 113. 
+ Ibid. p. 156. 

t State Papers, 1821, 1822, p. 911. 

§ Ibid. p. 914. 








liberty—not mere personal liberty, but the 
liberty without which a sovereign cannot 
answer to his high vocation; a liberty which 
will enable him to put an end to the misfor- 
tunes of his people, and to substitute, for a 
mode of government which experience has 
shown to be impracticable, a state of things 
in which the rights of the monarch may be 
combined with the real interests and lawful 
desires of all classes among his subjects.* 
The French Note was more ambiguous. It 
declared that France united with her allies 
in the firm determination to repress revolu- 
tionary principles and revolutionary move- 
ments; that she would assist, to the utmost 
of her power, in promoting the happiness 
and prosperity of Spain; but that her Minis- 
ter would be recalled, and still more effica- 
cious measures taken, if she lost the hope of 
seeing in Spain the amelioration which the 
love of Spaniards for their King entitled her 
to expect. A supplemental explanatory des- 
patch stated this amelioration to be, that 
Ferdinand should be in a position by him- 
self, and of his own proper authority, to 
modify the existing constitution.T 

‘The Notes were received at Madrid early 
in January 1823. ‘The Spanish answer to 
those of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, de- 
clared nakedly the determination of Spain to 
adhere to the constitution of 1812.t The 
Ministers of those courts immediately left 
Madrid. ‘The answer given to France was, 
that all the assistance which Spain desired 
from France was negative; that she should 
be satisfied if France would merely abstain 
from active injury; and that she was unal- 
terably attached to the constitution of 1812, 
and determined never to acknowledge, in 
any power, the right of interfering in her 
aflairs.6 ‘The French Minister then quitted 
Madrid. On the 28th of January 1823, the 
French Chambers met. ‘The King’s speech 
stated that one hundred thousand Frenchmen, 
commanded by a French Prince, were ready 
to march, invoking the God of St. Louis, to 
preserve the Spanish throne to a descendant 
of Henry IV., to save that fine kingdom from 
ruin, and reconcile her to Europe; but that 
the war would be averted if Ferdinand VII. 
were free to give to his people institutions 
which they could hold only from him, and 
which would put an end to the anxiety of 
France. ‘*I have consulted,” said the King, 





* State Papers, 1821, 1822, p. 920. 
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‘‘the dignity of my crown, and the honour 
and safety of France. We are all French- 
men; we shall always be agreed when such 
interests are to be defended.” 

England offered a mediation which was 
refused by both parties. Spain, torn by civil 
war, and no longer supported by England, 
fell almost without resistance, and Ferdinand 
was restored to the free agency ‘ without 
which a sovereign cannot answer to his high 
vocation.’’ It was a just retribution to France, 
that the only institution which he gave to 
his people was the abolition of the Salic law, 
and the re-establishment of the old principle 
of succession—one of the three contingencies 
to avert which France had destroyed the 
constitution. 

On considering the events of which we 
have given this very imperfect outline, we 
think that the doctrines now prevalent in 
Europe, as to the right of one country to 
interfere between the sovereign and the sub- 
jects of another, may be stated thus. 

It does not appear that interference for the 
mere purpose of preventing the oppression of 
Subjects by their Prince, is now held lawful 
by any nation. No country interfered to 
prevent the oppression of Spain by Ferdi- 
nand, on his return from France in 1814. 
And yet the Allies, who had given to him 
the means of being mischievous, had the 
power, for they were then the dictators of 
Europe, and, if the Law of Nations sanction- 
ed it, seemed liable to the duty of restraining 
him; and it is difficult to believe that they 
had not the will. England, at least, could 
not have seen with indifference the re-estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition, and the exile, 
imprisonment, or death, of those who for 
years had fought by her side. ‘The powers 
who gave the kingdom of Poland to Russia, 
Piedmont to the house of Savoy, and Naples 
and Sicily to the Italian Bourbons, have not 
interfered to check the misgovernment of 
those countries. According to modern inter- 
national law, it appears to be doubtful wheth- 
er a nation has any rights against its sove- 
reign; and certain that, if it have any, they 
are rights which no third party is justified in 
supporting. 

On the other hand, it appears to be the opin- 
ion of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, that the 
rights of the sovereign against his subjects are 
whatever he may think fit to claim. We have 
already quoted a passage from the Austrian 
and Prussian manifesto of the 4th of August 
1792, which denies that a King can be de- 
prived, or voluntarily divest himself, of any 
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portion of his supreme, never-ceasing, and 
indivisible authority; and the same senti- 
ment, though seldom so nakedly expressed, 
is stated or implied in all the state papers of 
these three monarchies. ‘They further assert 
that, by international law, all third parties are 
justified in interfering to enable a sovereign to 
retain or recover his authority. Whether 
they should or should not actually interfere, 
they have considered a matter of discretion 
to be governed by the circumstances of each 
case; but we are not aware that any one of 
them has ever abandoned, or doubted, or even 
limited the right. 

England admits the validity of every es- 
tablished government, whether depending on 
usage, on popular revolt, oron royal usurpation. 
Subject to the universal exception, that every 
state has a right to protect itself against great 
mischief, or even imminent danger, arising out 
of the domestic affairs of another, she denies 
that international law allows one state forci- 
bly to interfere in the internal affairs of ano- 
ther, on any pretext or to any extent what- 
ever. She denies that third parties can law- 
fully interfere to force a people to obey their 
sovereign; as she denies that they can law- 
fully interpose to force a sovereign to respect 
the liberties of his people. 

It is difficult, we are inclined to say im- 
possible, to state what is the doctrine of 
France on this, and indeed on any point of 
international law. During the last two hun- 
dred years she has tried almost every form 
of government, almost every kind of ruler, 
and almost every variety of fortune. She 
has been a feudal kingdom, a republic, a 
military despotism, and a constitutional mon- 
archy. She has been governed by kings, by 
soldiers, by courtiers, by lawyers, by mis- 
tresses, and by mobs. She has sometimes 
been a maritime power, and sometimes has 
depended solely on her armies. Sometimes 
she has been commercial, and sometimes she 
has excluded commerce by a wall of prohi- 
bitions. ‘I'wice she has been nearly mistress 
of the Continent. ‘Three times she has been 
laid helpless before her enemies, and been 
saved only their mutual jealousy. All her 
maxims, and all her opinions as to internal 
legislation and administration, have varied 
with the changes in her form of government, 
and in the character of her rulers. Her ex- 
ternal policy has of course been influenced 
in its details by her fortunes. But with the 
exception of the comparatively short period 
of Fleury’s ministry, it has been directed by 
one leading principle. ‘That principle is— 
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that France, or, as she usually calls herself, 
the Great Nation, is entitled, directly or in- 
directly, by actual coercion or by influence, 
to govern the rest of Europe; and that all 
means are to be adopted, and all principles 
are to be avowed, by which that end can be 
obtained. Her state papers contain, on every 
subject of international law, every doctrine, 
however irreconcileable; for every shade of 
doctrine has, at one period or at another, seem- 
ed convenient to her. Itis useless, therefore, 
to cite them even as evidence of the opinion 
of France; for they show, not what, in the 
opinion of France, the Law of Nations then 
was, but what, for the purposes of the moment, 
it seemed to her advisable to represent it to be. 

The length at which we have dwelton the 
subject of intervention, the most important 
and the most doubtful question in interna- 
tional law, forces us to pass rapidly over the 
remainder of Mr. Wheaton’s conclusions. 

It is with great regret that we must express 
a doubt as to the accuracy of his statement, 
that **the laws of war have been improved, 
and, among the more civilized nations, the 
usages of war sensibly softened.”” We doubt 
whether the laws of war between enemies, 
for these are the laws of war of which Mr. 
W heaton speaks, can be considered as hav- 
ing been materially improved during the two 
hundred years embraced by his work. ‘The 
language of text writers has been more 
Christian-like than that of Grotius, or of his 
earlier followers; but there are few instances 
in which governments, or national tribunals, 
have attempted to deprive war of any of its 
fierce prerogatives. ‘The right of confisca- 
ling debts due to the members of a hostile 
community, affords, perhaps, one of these in- 
stances. ‘That right was in full force at the 
time of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle; but in 
1817,* the Court of King’s Bench in Eng- 
land, declared an ordinance of the King of 
Denmark in 1807, purporting to exercise the 
right, to be contrary to the law of nations, 
and therefore void. And by the supple- 
mental articles to the treaty of Paris, between 
England and France, of the 30th of May 
1814, a similar confiscation, made by the 
French Government in 1792, was declared 
to have been undue, and France bound her- 
self to indemnify the British sufferers. ‘The 
treaty of 1795, between England and the 
United States, pronounced such a confisca- 
tion to be unjust and impolitic; and on the 
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whole, notwithstanding the decisions to the 
contrary in the American courts,* we think 
we may venture to hold that it is no longer 
sanctioned by international law. But with- 
out absolutely denying that there may be 
other instances of improvement in the laws 
of war, we are unable to point one out. And 
it is to be remarked, with respect to the soli- 
tary case which we have mentioned, that 
England has not yet abandoned the claim to 
confiscate, as droits of the Admiralty, ves- 
sels which, having entered her ports in time 
of peace, are found there at the breaking out 
of war;—a claim not to be distinguished in 
principle from the confiscation of debts. 

On the other hand, we fear that instances 
may be shown in which the laws of war 
have become more barbarous. Until the end 
of the last century, the Arts were privileged 
in war. Frederic the Great, master of Dres- 
den, would not enter the gallery without the 
permission of the sovereign whom he had 
driven from his capital. According to the 
principles avowed by France from 1792 to 
1815, he might have carried off its contents 
to Berlin. It is true, that in 1815 France 
was forced to restore her plunder. ‘That is 
to say, what war had given, war resumed ; 
but in 1814, when the Allies tore from her 
her other conquests, they allowed her to re- 
tain all her spoil in pictures and statues—a 
conduct not easily reconciled to a firm belief 
that their original acquisition was a violation 
of the laws of war. Architectural monu- 
ments have fared still worse. As they could 
not be carried away, they have been de- 
stroyed. The blowing-up of the Kremlin, 
by France; the burning of the Senate-House 
at Washington, by England; the attempt to 
destroy the bridge of Jena, by Prussia—an 
attempt defeated by an appeal not to the laws 
of war, but to the convention of Paris—are 
instanees of wanton destruction which must 
occur to every reader. 

Mr. Wheaton thinks that the usages of 
war, as distinguished from its laws, have 
been sensibly softened. It is difficult to sup- 
pose that even armies have not shared the 
improvement in humanity and gentleness, 
which is the most remarkable characteristic 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth, as com- 
pared with the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But we look in vain for the evi- 
dence. Some of the worst exhibitions of 
military ferocity have occurred within our 
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own memory. Such was the proclamation 
of the Duke of Brunswick, when he invaded 
France in 1792. ‘*The national guards,” 
said this monstrous document, ‘‘ who shall 
fight against the allied troops, and shall be 
taken in arms, shall be punished as rebels 
and disturbers of the public peace. And 
their imperial and royal Majesties declare, on 
their faith and word as Emperor and King, 
that if the royal family of France be not im- 
mediately set at liberty, they will inflict the 
most exemplary and ever-memorable aveng- 
ing punishments, by giving up the city of 
Paris to military execution, and exposing it 
to total destruction.”** Fortunately for his 
reputation as a man, the Duke of Brunswick 
was unable to execute his threats; but what 
must have been the state of public opinion 
when such threats could be uttered ? 

Such, again, was the decree made by the 
French legislature, of the 7th Prairial, An. 
2, (26th May 1794,) forbidding their troops 
to give quarter to Englishmen or Hano- 
verians. And this decree was acted on. 
‘* How many prisoners,” said Barrere, in his 
official statement of the result of the battle 
of Fleurus ;—** how many prisoners do you 
suppose we have made? How do you think 
that the army of the Sambre has executed 
your decree against the perfidious English ? 
The result of this great day is one single 
prisoner.—(Loud applause.”’)t 

Such was the decree of the French govern- 
ment in January 1798, condemning to death 
all neutral sailors found on board English 
ships. 

Such was, in 1799 the execution by a 
French army, after a long consultation, of 
four thousand Arnauts and Albanians, who, 
when Jaffa was taken by assault, had sur- 
rendered on an express promise of safety. 
Bourrienne, who was present at the differ- 
ent councils of war where the fate of the 
prisoners was the subject of four day’s de- 
liberation, tells us that one of the motives for 
their massacre was the discontent of the 
troops ‘at seeing their provisions shared by 
enemies who had been withdrawn from their 
just vengeance, since the laws of war had 
pronounced sentence of death on the garri- 
son of Jaffa.”{ Their crime was a resist- 
ance of two days. 

A less revolting but still more cruel exer- 
cise of military power, was the refusal of 
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France, in the war which followed the peace 
of Amiens, to exchange prisoners with Eng- 
land; a refusal which condemned tens ol! 
thousands of the subjects of each country to 
misery and disease, without any motive ex- 
cept the infliction of suffering. If we come 
down to our own immediate times, and look at 
the two principal wars of the last ten years, 
can it be said that the conduct of the British 
troops in Affyhanistan, or that of the French 
in Algeria, shows a perceptible mitigation of 
military violence? We fear that the present 
state of the laws and usages of war is one of 
the proofs that the last two hundred years, 
though they have done much to alter, have 
done little to improve international law. 

We feel bound to express a still stronger 
dissent to Mr. Wheaton’s statement, that, 
since the peace of Westphalia, the right of 
maritime search has been confined to times 
of war, the truth is, that since the peace of 
Westphalia that right has been extended to 
times of peace, though with different motives 
and on different grounds. 

Subject to the general rule that public ves- 
sels are not to be interfered with, every com- 
missioned vessel has a right, during war, to 
search every other vessel whatever. She en- 
joys that right by the law which entitles her 
to seize at sea, enemies’ property and con- 
traband of war, and she enforces it in foreign 
vessels as foreign vessels. ‘This right, of 
course, ceases with its cause, A ship is a 
part of the territory of its country, and no 
one is justified in knowingly entering a for- 
eign territory without permission. On land, 
this rule is in general easily maintained; for 


the frontiers of most countries are marked | 


and well known. But the only sign of a 
ship’s nationality is her flag; and she can 
assume any given flag, and change it at her 
pleasure. If, therefore, the mere assumption 
ofa flag be conclusive evidence of her right 
to use it, a vessel on the high seas becomes 
practically exempt from all jurisdiction. She 
has only to hoist the flag of some country 
whose cruizers are not to be met with in the 
seas in which she is sailing, and all inquiry 
is atanend. It follows, that if any juris- 
diction is to be exercised on the high seas, it 
must either be exercised over all vessels 
without reference to their nationality, or it 
must carry with it the right to ascertain their 
nationality. Until the present century, the 
only crime of which a vessel could be guilty 
was piracy; and, by the international law of 
all civilized nations, pirates have no national 
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rights. They are the common enemies of 
the human race, and may be hunted down 
by any force, and tried and punished by any 
tribunal, whatever be the nation which they 
disgrace. Until the present century, there- 
fore, it never could be necessary, in time of 
peace, to ascertain the nationality of a ves- 
sel on the high seas. Unless she were a pi- 
rate, she could not be interfered with. If she 
were a pirate, no flag could protect her. This 
is the answer to the remark, that the right to 
board a vessel on the high seas, in order to 
ascertain her nationality, was never exer- 
cised until it was claimed by Britain after the 
termination of the late war. It was never 
exercised before, because it was never want- 
ed before ; because, in fact, it never could be 
used before. , 

But, in 1807, the United States of Ameri- 
ca declared the maritime slave trade to be a 
crime; and their example has been followed 
by every Christian nation; and every Chris- 
tian nation has solemnly engaged to use the 
utmost exertions to put it down. The British 
government held that this reprobation of 
slave-trading by the whole civilized world as- 
similated it to piracy, and entitled every na- 
tion to seize and punish slave traders, to 
whatever country they might belong. Had 
this been acquiesced in, the nationality of a 
vessel would have remained unimportant; she 
could be seized only for piracy or slave- 
trading, and against neither of these imputa- 
tions could her flag have been a defence. 
The English courts of Admiralty defeated 
this attempt. They decreed the restitution 
of foreign slave-traders, and established the 
doctrine, that slave-trading is an offence cog- 
nizable only by the country of which the of- 
fender is a subject; or by some authority to 
which that country has expressly delegated 
its jurisdiction. The necessary consequence 
is, an inquiry into the nationality of a vessel 
suspected of slave-trading. If she could pro- 
tect herself from all investigation, by mere- 
ly hoisting a flag different from that of the 


ccruizer which attempts: to detain her all at- 


tempts to intercept slavers on the high seas 
must cease. Ifa ship, with her deck crowd- 
ed with negroes, and the “ Mary of London” 
paintied on her stern, had a right, on show- 
ing Swedish colours, to pass unchallenged 
through a British fleet, the mutual engage- 
ment of the Christian world to put down the 
maritime slave-trade would become solemn 
emptiness, But such an inquiry takes time, 
and loss of time at sea is always expense, 








and sometimes danger. If vexatiously pur- 
sued, it may occasion intolerable annoyance, 
and never can be endurable unless carried on 
with the utmost moderation and candour— 
candour and moderation which, we fear, have 
have not been always exhibited by the lieu- 
tenants and midshipmen of the British crui- 
zers. Itis made, too, at the peril of the in- 


quirer; that is to say, on the condition of 


making full compensation, if the suspicion 
which occasioned it, however apparently fair, 
should prove to be groundless. All the mari- 
time nations of Eurc »e and America, with 
one solitary exception in each hemisphere, 
have determined therefore, by mutual trea- 
ties, where, and by whom, and how it shall 
be effected. ‘The United States and Portu- 
gal have, as yet, refused to become parties to 
this arrangement. ‘The consequence is, as 
Mr. Wheaton has remarked in his work on 
the ** Right of Search,”* that these nations 
are placed in a much worse situation than if 
they had not thus separated themselves 
from the rest of the civilized world. 

Unless the other maritime nations, or ra- 
ther Great Britain, to whom the duty of sup- 
pressing the slave trade seems to have been 
abandoned, allow the mere assumption of an 
American or Portuguese ensign to preclude 
all further inquiry, American and Portuguese 
vessels must sometimes be visited by mistake. 
The treaties which regulate the exercise of the 
right of search, provide a remedy for all in- 
juries which it may inflict on the subjects of 
the contracting governments ; but no remedy 
can be provided for the members of a nation 
which refuses to recognize the right. This 
state of things must be inconvenient to the 
United States, but does not justify Mr. Whea- 
ton in denying that the right exists. His 
error appears to have been occasioned by his 
occasionally confounding the right of search 
for the purpose of detention, and the right of 
search for the purpose of inquiry: and from 
his always assuming that England exercises 
the latter right only by treaty. 

It has been decided, and we think proper- 
ly, that the right of search for the purpose 
of detention, or in fact for any purpose ex- 
cept that of ascertaining the nationality of a 
vessel, is the creature of treaty; and exists, 
therefore, only in as far as it has been ex- 
pressly concealed. But the right of search 
for the purpose of inquiry, was created not 
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by treaty but by necessity. It arose as soon 
as slave-trading was declared a crime, and 
the Christian world agreed to suppress it. It 
is not extended but limited by treaty; con- 
fined to certain latitudes and to certain per- 
sons, America may or may not fully co- 
operate with the rest ofthe civilized world. 


She may become a party to all the clauses of 


the quintuple treaty, or only to a few of 
them, or even merely to those which regu- 
late search for the single purpose of inquiry, 
or she may remain querulous and alone. 
But whatever course she adopts, unless in- 
deed she will maintain a fleet of observation 
sufficient to deter slavers from assuming her 
flag—a sacrifice which her previous conduct 
does not warrant us in expecting from her— 
we must repeat that it is certain that, as long 
as Europe continues her exertions to restrain 
the slave-trade, American vessels will occa- 
sionally be searched. When a European 
cruizer meets with what she firmly believes 
to be a Spanish slaver, she will not allow the 
mere display of an American flag to be con- 
clusive evidence that she is an American, In 
proportion to the confidence reposed in the 
sincerity of America as to the abolition of 
the slave-trade, will be the tendency to be- 
lieve, when a slaver shows an American flag, 
that it is usurped; and from time to time the 
cruizer will find hesself to be mistaken. 

It is scarcely possible, indeed, to believe 
that America herself can avoid exercising 
the right. She has employed for some years 
a force in the African seas, and another in 
the Gulf of Mexico, for the purpose of inter- 
rupting slavers. Do her cruizers board only 
those vessels which choose to display the 
American flag? If so, they must be useless 
unless when in company with an European 
eruizer. ‘There can be little doubt that if 
they meet a vessel which they believe to be 
an American slaver, they board her, whatever 
be the colours which she may think it expe- 
dient to show. 

It is remarkable, indeed, that while Mr. 
Wheaton, writing in the intensely Anti-Ang- 
lican atmosphere of Paris, was denying to 
England the right to enforce her own laws 
with regard to her own vessels, if they thought 
fit to assume the American flag, the real ques- 
tion in dispute was virtually conceded by 
Mr. Stevenson, then the American minis- 
ter in London. ‘ Great Britain,” says Mr. 
Stevenson, “ has the undoubted right, and so 
have all other nations, to detain and examine 
vessels of their own subjects, whether slavers 


















































or not, and whether with or without a flag 
purporting to be that of theUnited States.”* 
Now, it is obvious that the right to examine 
a European vessel must imply the right to 
examine every vessel suspected to be Euro- 
pean: unless America can brand her vessels 
with some national mark incapable of imita- 
tion, 

We cannot part with Mr. Wheaton with- 
out expressing a hope that he will translate 
his essay into English. It would form an 
excellent supplement to his great work on In- 
ternational Law. ‘There are many persons 
in his own country and in ours, to whom it 
it is inaccessible in its present form; and 
he must be anxious that his field of utility, 
and of fame, should be co-extensive with the 
English language. 


—— 


From the Westminster Review of May. 


1. Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de 
Spinoza. Fondateur del Exégeése et de 
la Philosophie Moderne. Par Amand 
Saintes. Paris, 1842. 

2. B. v. Spinoza’s Stémmiliche Werke. 
Ins Deutsche iibertragen mit dem Leben 
Spinoza’s. Von Berthold Auerbach. 5 
Bande. Stuttgart, 1841. 


3. B. d. Spinoze Opera Posthuma. Ato. 
1677. 

4. Penny Cyclopxdia, Art. Spinoza, Spi- 
nozism. 


Earty in the seventeenth century, on a 
fair evening of summer, a little Jewish boy 
was playing, with his sisters, on the Burg- 
wal of Amsterdam, close to the Portuguese 
synagogue. His face was mild and ingenu- 
ous; his eyes were small, but bright, quick, 
and the dark hair floated in luxuriant curls 
over his neck and shoulders. Noticeable, 
perhaps, for nothing but his beauty and joy- 
ousness, the little boy played on, unmarked 
amongst the active citizens of that active 
town. The Dutch then occupied the thought- 
ful attention of all Europe. After having first 
conquered for themselves firm footing on this 
earth, by rescuing their country from the sea, 


they had thrown off the oppressive yoke of 


the then mighty Spain, and had now con- 
quered for themselves a freedom from that 
far greater tyranny, the tyranny of thought. 





* Mr. Stevenson’s note of the 21st Oct. 1841.~— 
Slave Trade Correspondence, 1841.—Class D, p. 
272. 
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Amsterdam was noisy with the creaking of 
cordage, the bawling of sailors, and the busy 
trafficking of traders. ‘The Zuyder Zee was 
crowded with vessels laden with precious 
stores from all quarters of the globe. ‘The 
canals which ramify that city, like a great 
arterial system, were blocked up with boats 
and barges: the whole scene was vivid with 
the greatness and the littleness of commerce. 
Heedless of all this turmoil, as unheeded in 
it—heedless of all those higher mysteries of 
existence whose solution was hereafter to be 
the endeavour of his life—untouched by any 
of those strange questionings which a rest- 
less spirit cannot answer, but which it refus- 
es to have answered by others—heedless of 
everything but his game, that little boy play- 
ed merrily with his sisters. ‘That boy was 
Benedict Spinoza! 

His parents were honest merchants of Am- 
sterdam, who had settled there in company 
with a number of their brethren, on escap- 
ing the persecution to which all Jews were 
subject in Spain, ‘The young Baruch* was 
at first destined to commerce, but his passion 
for study, and the precocity of his intellect, 
made his parents alter their resolution in fa- 
vour of a rabbinical education: a resolution 
warranted by his sickly constitution, which 
had increased his love of study. The sickly 
child is mostly thoughtful: he is thrown 
upon himself, and his own resources; he 
suffers, and asks himself the cause of his 
pains, and asks himself whether the world 
suffers like him; whether he is one with na- 
ture, and subject to the same laws, or wheth- 
er he is apart from it, and regulated by dis- 
tinct laws. From these he rises to the awful 
questions—Why? Whence? and Whither? 

The education of the Jews was almost 
exclusively religious, the Old ‘Testament and 
the ‘Talmud forming their principal studies. 
Spinoza entered into them with a fanatical 
zeal, which, backed as it was by remarkable 
penetration and subtlety, won the admiration 
of the Chief Rabbin Saul Levi Morteira, who 
became his guide and instructor. Great, in- 
deed, were the hopes entertained of this 
youth, who at fourteen rivalled almost all 
the doctors in the exactitude and extent of 
his biblical knowledge. But these hopes 
were turned to fears, when they saw that 
young and pertinacious spirit pursue its un- 





* Baruch was Spinoza’s Hebrew name, which he 
himself translated into Latin as Benedictus; from 
which some have erroneously supposed that he em- 
braced Christianity, whereas he only renounced 
Judaism. 
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daunted inquiries into whatever region they | 


conducted him, and found him putting diffi- 
culties to them, which they, rabbins and 
philosophers, were unable to solve. 

Spinoza was to be deterred neither by 
threats nor sophistications. He found in the 
Old ‘Testament no mention of the doctrine of 
immortality: there was complete silence on 
the point.* He made no secret of his opin- 
ions; and two of his schoolfellows, irritated 
at his intellectual superiority, or else anxious 
to curry favour with the rabbins, reported 
his heresy with the usual fertility of exag- 
geration. Summoned to appear before the 
synagogue, he obeyed with a gay careless- 
ness, conscious of his innocence. His judges, 
finding him obstinate in his opinions, threat- 
ened him with excommunication: he answer- 
ed with asneer. Morteira, informed of the 
danger, hastened to confront his rebellious 
pupil, but Spinoza remained as untouched 
by his rhetoric as he was unconvinced by 
his arguments. Enraged at this failure, Mor- 
teira took a higher tone, and threatened him 
with excommunication, unless he at once re- 
tracted. His pupil was irritated, and replied 
in sarcasms. ‘The rabbin then impetuously 
broke up the assembly, and vowed ‘ only to 
return with the thunderbolt in his hand.” 

In anticipation of the threatened excom- 
munication, he wisely withdrew himself from 
the synagogue—a step that profoundly mor- 
tified his enemies, as he thereby rendered 
futile all intimidations which had been em- 
ployed against him, particularly the other- 
wise terrible excommunication;—for what 
terror could such a sentence inspire in one 
who voluntarily absented himself from the 
society which pretended to exclude him? 

Dreading his ability, and the force of his 
example, the synagogue made him an offer 
of an annual pension of a thousand florins, if 
he would only consent to be silent, and assist 
from time to time at their ceremonies. Spi- 
noza, indignant at such an attempt to palter 
with his conscience, refused it with scorn. 
As neither threats nor temptations could turn 
him from his. path, fanaticism conceived an- 
other plan. One evening, as Spinoza was 
coming out of the theatre, where he had been 
relaxing his o’ertasked mind, he was startled 
by the fierce expression of a dark face, thrust 
eagerly before his. ‘The glare of blood-thirsty 





* On this silence Warburton endeavoured to 
establish the divinity of the Legation of Moses; 
and Bishop Sherlock has exerted considerable inge- 
nuity in explaining the discrepancy which sceptics 
had seized hold of as an argument in their favour. 
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fanaticism arrested him; a knife gleamed in 
the air, and he had barely time to parry the 
blow. It fell upon his chest, but, fortunately 
deadened in its force, only tore his coat. 
The assassin escaped, Spinoza walked home 
thoughtful.* 

The day of excommunication at length 
arrived; and a vast concourse of Jews as- 
sembled to witness the awful ceremony. It 
began by the solemn and silent lighting of a 
quantity of black wax candles, and by open- 


‘ing the tabernacle wherein were deposited 


the Books of the Law of Moses. ‘Thus were 
the dim imaginations of the faithful prepared 
for all the horrors of the scene. Morteira, 
the ancient friend and master, now the 
fiercest enemy of the condemned, was to 
order the execution. He stood there, pained, 
but implacabie; the people fixed their eager 
eyes upon him. High above, the chanter 
rose and chanted forth, in loud lugubrious 
tones, the words of execration; while from 
the opposite side another mingled with these 
curses the thrilling sounds of the trumpet; 
and now the black candles were reversed, 
and were made to melt drop by drop into a 
huge tub filled with blood! This spectacle— 
symbol of the most terrible faith—made the 
whole assembly shudder; and when the final 
Anathema Maranatha! were uttered, and 
the lights all suddenly immersed in the blood, 
a cry of religious horror and execration burst 
from all; and in that solemn darkness, and 
to those solemn curses, they shouted, Amen, 
Amen! 

And thus was the young truth-seeker ex- 
pelled from his community, and his friends 
and relations forbidden to hold intercourse 
with him. Like the young and energetic 
Shelley, who afterwards imitated him, he 
found himself an outeast in this busy world, 
with no other guides through its perplexing 
labyrinths than sincerity and self-dependence. 
‘wo or three new friends soon presented 
themselves:’ men who had warred against 
their religion as he had warred against his 
own; and a bond of sympathy was forged 
out of a common injustice.: Here again we 
trace a resemblance to Shelley, who, discoun- 
tenanced by his relations, sought amongst a 
few sceptical friends to supply the affections 
he was thus deprived of. Like Spinoza, he 





* Some of the biographers contradict Bayle’s 
statement of the assassination being attempted as 
Spinoza was leaving the theatre, and declare that 
he was coming from the synagogue; but they for- 
get that he had entirely renounced going there, and 
this was the probable motive of the assassin. 























too had only sisters, with whom he had been 
brought up. No doubt, in both cases, the 
consciousness of sincerity, and the pride of 
martyrdom, were great sustainments in this 
combat with society. ‘They are always so; 
and it is well that they are so, or the battle 
would never be fought; but they never en- 
tirely replace the affections. Shut from our 
family, we may seek a brotherhood of apos- 
tasy; but these new and precarious intellec- 
tual sympathies are no compensation for the 
loss of the emotive sympathies, with all their 
links of association, and all their memories 
of childhood. 

Spinoza must have felt this; and as Shel- 
ley, in a rash marriage, endeavoured to fill 
the void of his yearning heart, so Spinoza, 
urged we must think by the same feeling, 
sought the daughter of his friend and master, 
Vanden Ende, as his wife. 

This Vanden Ende had some influence in 
Spinoza’s life. He was a physician in Am- 
sterdam, who conducted a philological semi- 
nary with such success, that all the wealthy 
citizens sent him their sons; but it was af- 
terwards discovered, that to every dose of 
Latin he added a grain of Atheism. He un- 
dertook to instruct Spinoza in Latin, and to 
give him board and lodging on condition that 
he should subsequently aid him in instructing 
his scholars. ‘This Spinoza accepted with 
joy, for although master of the Hebrew, 
German, Spanish, Portuguese (and of course 
Dutch) languages, he had long felt the urgent 
necessity of Latin. 

Vanden Ende had a daughter; her per- 
sonal charms were equivocal, but she was 
thoroughly versed in Latin, and was an ac- 
complished musician. The task of teaching 
young Benedict generally fell to her: and as 
a consequence the pupil soon became in love 
with the master. We often picture this 
courtship to ourselves, as a sort of odd re- 
verse of Abelard and Heloise. Spinoza, we 
fancy, not inattentive to the instruction, but 
the more in love with it coming from so soft 
a mouth—not inattentive, yet not wholly 
absorbed. He watches her hand as it moves 
along the page, and longs to squeeze it. 
While * Jooking out” in the dictionary their 
hands touch—and he is thrilled; but the 
word is found, nevertheless. ‘The lesson 
ended, he ventures on a timid compliment, 
which she receives with a kind smile; but 
the smile is lost, for the bashful philosopher 
has his eyes on the ground; and when he 
raises them, it is to see her trip away to 
household duties, or to another pupil: and 
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he looks after her, sighing. But, alas for 
maidenly discernment! our female Abelard 
was more captivated by the showy attractions 
of a certain Kerkering, a young Hamburg 
merchant, who had also taken lessons in La- 
tin and love from the fair teacher ; and who, 
having backed his pretensions by the more 
potent seductions of pearl necklaces, rings, 
&c., quite cast poor Benedict into the shade. 
He then turned from love to philosophy. 

His progress in Latin had, however, been 
considerable ;* he read it with facility, and 
found it invaluable in his philosophical 
studies ; and especially as the works of Des 
Cartes now fell into his hands, which he 
studied with intense avidity, feeling that a 
new world was therein revealed. ‘I'he laws 
of the ancient Jewish doctors expressly en- 
join the necessity of learning some mechani- 
cal art, as well as the study of the law. It 
was not enough, they said, to be a scholar— 
the means of subsistence must also be 
learned. Spinoza had accordingly, while 
belonging to the synagogue, learnt the art of 
polishing glasses for telescopes, microscopes, 
&c., in which he arrived at such proficiency 
that the great Leibnitz, writing to him, men- 
tioned, ‘‘Among the honourable things which 
fame has acquainted me with respecting you, 
I learn with no small” interest that you are a 
clever optician.” By polishing glasses he 
gained a subsistence—humble, it is true, but 
equal to his wants. ‘To this he joined, by 
way of relaxation, the study of design, and 
soon became very expert. Colérus had a 
portfolio of portraits of several distinguished 
men, sketched by him; and one among them 
was a portrait of himself, in the dress of 
Masaniello.t 

In his eight-and-twentieth year Spinoza 
left his natal city of Amsterdam, and resolv- 
ing to devote his life to study, retired to 
Rhynsburg, near Leyden, where, still pur- 





* M. Amand Saintes, in his loose and deadly- 
lively style, says, “Tous ses ouvrages écrits en 
latin attestent que la langue de Ciceron lui devint 
famili¢re.’"—P. 20. This implies that Spinoza 
wrote Ciceronian Latin: a most absurd notion; for 
he not only sins against idiom, as do almost all the 
writers of the middle ages, but he made in a great 
measure a language of his own; energetic and ex- 
pressive, it must be owned, but very different from 
that of Cicero. 

+ “Vos ennemis n’ont pas manqué de dire que 
vous prétendiez par la montrer que vous feriez en 
peu de temps dans la Chrétienté, le remue-ménage 
que Mazaniello avait fait a Naples en quinze jours.’ 
—Rencontre de Bayle avec Spinoza dans Uautre 
monde, Cologne, 1711. 








suing his trade as a glass polisher, he devoted 
every spare hour to philosophy. ‘The fruits 
of his solitude were the ** Abridgment of the 
Meditations of Des Cartes,”’ with an appen- 
dix, in which he first disclosed the principal 
points of his own system. ‘This is a very 
interesting work. It contains the most accu- 
rate and comprehensible account of Des 
Cartes we have ever met with; and the ap- 
pendix is curious, as containing the germs of 
the ** Ethica.”” It made a profound sensa- 
tion: and when, the following year, he re- 
moved to Woorburg, a small village near the 
Hague, his reputation attracted him a great 
concourse of visitors. Many enmities were 
excited among the disciples of Des Cartes, 
by the exposition of the weak points of their 
master’s system; and Spinoza had to suffer 
their rude attacks in consequence ; but the 
attention of all thinking men was fixed upon 
him, and the clearness and precision of his 
work won him their admiration. So many 
new friendships did he form, that he at last 
yielded to the numerous solicitations that he 
should come and live entirely at the Hague. 
It was not the learned alone who sought his 
friendship—men of rank in public affairs 
were also numbered amongst them. Of the 
latter we may mention the celebrated Jan de 
Witt, who loved Spinoza, and profited by 
his advice in many an emergency. The 
great Condé also, during the invasion of 
Holland by the French, sent to desire Spino- 
za to come and see him. ‘The philosopher 
obeyed, but the prince was prevented keep- 
ing his appointment—to his loss. ‘This jour- 
ney was very near proving fatal to Spinoza. 
The populace having learned that he had 
been in communication with the enemy, be- 
gan to suspect him of being a spy. His 
landlord, alarmed at these reports, warned 
him of them; he feared, he said, that the 
populace would attack the house. ‘ Fear 
nothing,”’ replied Spinoza, calmly. ‘It is 
easy for me to justify myself, and there are 
persons enough who know the object of my 
journey ; but whatever may arrive, as soon 
as the people assemble before your door, I 
will go out and meet them, even though | 
should share the fate of De Witt.” ‘The 
same calm courage which made him proclaim 
the truth, now made him ready to confront 
the infuriated populace. Fortunately all 
passed off in peace, and he was left to his 
studies. Karl Ludwig, anxious to secure so 
illustrious a thinker, offered him the vacant 
chair of philosophy at Heidelberg, which, 
however, Spinoza could not accept, conscious 
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that the philosophy he would teach was too 
closely allied to theology, not to trench on 
its dogmas; and the Elector had expressly 
stipulated that he should teach nothing which 
could prejudice the established religion. He 
therefore begged to decline it, as his public 
duties would interfere with his private medi- 
tations. Yet it was both a lucrative and 
honourable post he refused; but a philoso- 
phical contempt for worldly honours was 
amongst his characteristics. 

It is invigorating to contemplate Spinoza’s 
life. Dependent on his own manual exer 
tions for his daily bread, limited in his wants, 
and declining all pecuniary assistance so lib- 
erally offered by his friends, he was always 
at ease, cheerful, and occupied. ‘There is 
an heroic firmness traceable in every act of 
his life, worthy of our meditation; there is 
a perpetual sense of man’s independence, 
worthy of all imitation. He refuses to ac- 
cept the belief of another man—he will be- 
lieve for himself; he sees mysteries around 
him—awful, inexplicable—but he will ac- 
cept of no man’s explanation. God has 
given him a soul, and with that he will solve 
the problem; or remain without a solution. 
Thus he leaves the synagogue; thus also he 
leaves Des Cartes; thus he thinks for him- 
self. So in a far subordinate sphere he will 
assert his independence. Having but the 
most miserable pittance, and with the purses 
of his friends open to him, he preferred limit- 
ing his desires, to accepting their bounties, 
He preferred working, and gaining his own 
subsistence, so long as it was to be gained, 
This was no crotchet of his; neither was it 
ignoble calculation. ‘The friends were sin- 
cere, their offers were sincere; he knew it, 
but thanked them, and declined. ‘The heri- 
tage, which on his father’s death fell to his 
lot, he resigned to his sisters. ‘The large 
property which his friend Simon de Vries 
had announced his intention of leaving him, 
he would not consent to accept; but made 
Simon alter his will in favour of his brother 
De Vries, at Schiedam. ‘The pension offer- 
ed him, if he would dedicate his next work 
to Louis XIV., he refused, ‘having no in- 
tention of dedicating any thing to that mon- 
arch.’’ He was indebted to no one but to 
God: who had given him talents, and ener- 
gy to make those talents available, not to let 
them and him rot in idleness, or in ignoble 
dependence, while all the world had to toil !* 





* It was in a man’s own energy that he saw the 
germ of worth and greatness, and wisely ridiculed 
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Yet it was a hard, griping poverty that he 
endured. On looking over his papers, after 
his death, they found accounts of his expen- 
diture. One day he eat nothing but a soupe 
au lait, with a little butter, which cost about 
three halfpence, and a pot of beer, which 
cost three farthings more. Another day he 
lived on a basin of gruel, with some butter 
and raisins, which cost him two-pence half- 
penny ; and, says the pastor Coleérus, ** Quoi- 
gu’on Vinvitét souvent a manger, il aimait 
pourtant mieux vivre de ce qu’ il avait chez 
lui, quelque peu que ce fat, que de se trou- 
ver a une bonne table aux depens d’un au- 
tre.” ‘This was the man who was, by his 
contemporaries, branded with the names of 
Atheist and Epicurean; and who has borne 
these names for ever after through all Europe, 
excepting only Germany. While on the one 
hand no man was perhaps ever more filled 
with religion (so that Novalis could call him 
a God-intoxicated man,) on the other hand 
his Epicureanism, at two-pence halfpenny 
sterling per diem, stands a legible charge 
against him. 

The publication of his * Tractatus Theo- 
Jogico-Politicus’’ was an event of some im- 
portance, both in the history of philosophy 
and of Spinoza. ‘The state of men’s minds, 
at that period, was not favourable to the re- 
ception of any great philosophical system ; 
and Spinoza found himself obliged to pre- 
pare the way for his future doctrines, by ex- 
amining the nature of that ecclesiastical power 
which could excite at will such violent per- 
turbation in the state; and by examining also 
the foundations on which that power reposed. 
This great question still agitates mankind ; 
and it is as curious as instructive to observe 
that the late orthodox and estimable Dr. Ar- 
nold taught a doctrine precisely similar to 
that taught by the reviled and persecuted 
Spinoza.* 

Times were troubled. Holland was re- 
posing on her laurels, won in the long and 
desperate struggle against Spain. Having 
freed herself from a foreign yoke, she had, 
one would fancy, little now to do but to com- 
plete her canals, extend her commerce, and 
enjoy her peace. But, oh, the glorious con- 


the notion of patronage in this noteworthy pass- 
age: “Governments should never found academies, 
for they serve more to oppress than to encourage 
genius. The unique method of making the arts 
and sciences flourish, is to allow every individual 
to teach what he thinks, at his own risk and peril.” 
—Tract, Polit., c. 8, § 49. 

* Compare Arnold. “ Introductory Lectures on 
Modern History.” Appendix to the first Lecture. 
Vor. LV.—June, 1843. 17 





tradictions in human history! ‘This land of 
political freedom——this ark of refuge for the 
persecuted of all nations—the republic whose 
banner was freedom, and in whose cities Eu- 
ropean freethinkers published their works— 
was itself disturbed by theological faction. 
The persecuted Jews might flock from Spain 
and Portugal—the synagogue might rear 
itself beside the church—the Protestants of 
France and Belgium were welcomed as bro- 
thers and citizens; but arrived there, the 
fugitives might witness, even there, the im- 
placable war of party. Toleration was afford- 
ed to political freethinking, and to the diver- 
sities of religion; but, within the pale of the 
state-religion, malice and all uncharitableness 
were daily witnessed. ‘There the Gomarists 
and Arminians dispu‘ed concerning the infal- 
libility of their doctrines, and cloaked their 
political ambition under evangelical protes- 
tations.* 

This was the state of things on the appear- 
ance of the ‘* Tractatus.”? Spinoza, seeing 
the deplorable dissensions of the theologians, 
endeavoured to make evident the necessity 
of a state religion, which, without abso- 
lutely imposing or interfering with private 
creeds, should regulate all outward obser- 
vances. Because as it is the office of the 
state to watch over all that concerns the com- 
mon welfare, so should it watch over the 
church, and direct it according to the general 
wish. But two things perfectly distinct must 
not here be confounded, viz. liberty of ob- 
servance and liberty of thought. ‘The latter 
is independent of all civil power; but the 
former must be subject to it, for the sake of 
the public tranquillity. 

Although this portion of the * Tractatus”’ 
could not have met with general approbation, 
yet it would scarcely have raised violent dis- 
sensions, had Spinoza confined himself to 
such speculation; but, anticipating the ra- 
tionalism of modern Germans, he undertook 
a criticism of the Bible, and attacked the in- 
stitution of priesthood as injurious to the 
general welfare. ‘The consequences were as 
might have been expected: the book was at 
once condemned, and forbidden to be receiv- 
ed in almost every country. This, as usual, 
only gave a greater stimulus to curiosity, 
and the sensation the work produced may be 
judged of by the quantity of * refutations” 
which appeared. Many were the artifices 
used to introduce it into the various coun- 
tries. An edition was published at Leyden, 





* Saintes. “ Hist. de la Vie de Spinoza.”—P. 63. 
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under this title, ‘* Dan. Hensii Operum His- | ward.” 


toricorum, collectio prima. Edit. II, priori 
editione multo emendatior et auctior; acce- 
dunt quedam hactenus inedita.”” ‘his was 
reprinted at Amsterdam as ‘ Henriquez de 
Villacorta. M. Dr a cubiculo Philippi IV, 
Caroli Il, archiatri Opera chirugica omnia, 
sub auspiciis potentissimi Hispaniarum re- 
gis.”” ‘This absurd title was adopted to pass 
it into Spain. Another edition in French, 
called ** La Clef du Sanctuaire,”’ was pub- 
lished at Leyden in 1678, and in Amster- 
dam as ** Traité des Céremonies des Juifs,”’ 
and again as ‘ Reflexions curieuses d’un 
esprit désinterressé.”’ 

Spinoza’s devotion to study, with its con- 
current abstemiousness and want of exercise, 
soon undermined his constitution; but he 
never complained. He suffered that, as he 
had suffered every thing else—in silence. 
Once only a hint escapes him. ‘If my life 
be continued,’’ he writes to a friend respect- 
ing a promise to explain certain matters. No 
plaint—no regret—merely a condition put 
upon a promise. He was a calm, brave 
man; he could confront disease and death, 
as he had confronted poverty and persecu- 
tion. Bravery of the highest kind distin- 
guished him through life, and was not likely 
to fail him on the quitting it; and yet beneath 
that calm, cold stoicism, there was a child- 
like gaiety springing from a warm and sym- 
pathising heart. His character was made up 
of generous simplicity and heroic forbear- 
ance. He could spare somewhat from even 
his scanty pittance to relieve the wretched. 
He taught the learned world the doctrines 
he had elaborated with endless toil; but he 
taught children to be regular in their attend- 
ance on divine service. He would ques- 
tion his host and hostess, on their return 
from church, respecting the sermon they 
had heard, and the benefit they had derived. 
He had no unwise proselytism which would 
destroy conviction in minds unfitted to re- 
ceive others. One day his hostess asked 
him if he believed that she could be saved 
by her religion. He answered, ** Your reli- 
gion is a good one—you ought not to seek 
another, nor doubt that yours will procure 
your salvation, provided you add to your 
piety the tranquil virtues of domestic life.” 
Words full of wisdom, springing from an 
affectionate and experienced mind. 

So lived the Jew, Spinoza. So he devel- 
oped his own nature, and assisted the devel- 
opment in others. Given up to philosophy, 
he found in it “‘its own exceeding great re- 
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His only relaxations were his pipe, 
receiving visitors, chatting to the people of 
his house, and watching spiders fight. ‘This 
last amusement would make the tears roll 
down his cheeks with laughter. 

The commencement of the year 1677 
found him near hisend. The phthisis, which 
he had suffered from for twenty years, now 
alarmingly increased. On Sunday, the 22d 
February, he insisted on ‘his kind host and 
hostess leaving him, and attending divine ser- 
vice, as he would not permit his illness to 
obstruct their devotions. ‘They obeyed. On 
their return he talked with them about the 
sermon, and ate some broth with a good ap- 
petite. After dinner his friends returned to 
church, leaving the physician with him. 
When they came home they learnt, with sor- 
sorrow and surprise, that he had expired 
about three o’clock, in the presence of the 
physician, who seized what money there 
was on the table, together with a silver-han- 
dled knife, and left the body without further 
care. So died, in his forty-fifth year, in the 
full vigour and maturity of his intellect, 
Benedict Spinoza. ‘*Offer up with me a 
lock of hair to the manes of the holy but re- 
pudiated Spinoza!” exclaims the pious Schle- 
iermacher. ‘* The great spirit of the world 
penetrated him; the Infinite was his begin- 
ning and his end; the universe his only and 
eternal love. He was filled with religion and 
religious feeling ; and therefore it is that he 
stands alone, unapproachable; the master in 
his art, but elevated above the profane world, 
without adherents, and without even citizen- 
ship.’’* 

The purely metaphysical portion of his sys- 
tem had few adherents until the modern Ger- 
man speculators proclaimed his greatness; but 
since Jacobi, Lessing, Herder, and Goethe, 
there has been no Leipsig fair that has not 
shown its essay for or against Spinoza; and 
three or four translations of his works already 
exist. In France he has also lately attracted 
some attention, and from influential quarters. 
In England a few solitary students have 
gratefully acknowledged his: excellence ; but 
the regular professors, such as Reid, Stew- 
art, Brown, Mackintosh, Mill, &c., make no 
pretensions to an acquaintance with him. 
Yet there are few names in the history of 
philosophy more worthy of a serious consi- 
deration. 

The two works placed at the head of this 





* Schleiermacher: ‘“ Rede iiber die Religion,” 
p- 47. 
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article will not occupy us long; they are the 
last results of French and German investiga- 
tion on the subject which have come to hand. 

Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Spi- 
noza, by Amand Saintes, is a pleasant and 
useful book to those who have no other on 
the subject, and are too idle to study the ori- 
ginal. He is evidently a young man, and an 
earnest one. ‘The work is a labour of love, 
and has cost him some trouble, though not 
all that his lavish display would imply: but 
the grasp of his mind is feeble; his vision 
dull; and the criticisms and remarks mostly 
puerile: which on such a subject is insup- 
portable. With all its faults the work is 
pleasant and useful, in default of others. ‘The 
author has collected a reasonable quantity of 
materials which he has somewhat diffusely 
arranged, and has attempted to trace Spino- 

v's doctrines through French and German 
philosophy; in this latter portion he has not 
been successful. But on the whole, to those 
knowing nothing of the subject, the work 
will bring much; to those already instruct- 
ed, little. 

The German translation by Auerbach is a 
valuable work. It also is a labour of love, 
and has not been attempted without due pre- 
paration. ‘The “ Life’ which precedes it is 
the most complete yet published; and to it 
M. Saintes is mostly indebted for his «* Me- 
moir.”” Asa translation it is not unexcep- 
tionable; but considering the difficulty of 
such a work, and the general ability of the 
present, a few oversights may be pardoned. 
Having thus cleared our critical consciences, 
it only” remains for us to acknowledge our 
general obligation to these two works, as 
well as to Colérus and Boulainvilliers for the 
biographie materials with which we have 
constructed our feeble image of Spinoza, and 
his ways of life; and we will now pass on 
to the second and more important portion 
of our task, and endeavour to set before the 
reader some faint outline of the result and 
spirit of the * Ethics” of this wonderful man. 


To understand Spinoza it is absolutely 
necessary to understand his master, Des 
Cartes; it is not only indispensable, there- 
fore, that we should give a brief characteristic 
of the philosophy of the latter, but it will also 
be the shortest and readiest introduction to 
our exposition. Almost simultaneously with 
Bacon, in England, did Des Cartes, in Hol- 
land, commence a reform in philosophy. 
Both were disgusted with the vain sciences 
and verbal subtleties which then infested the 





learned world; both were strongly impressed 
with the conviction that their predecessors 
and contemporaries were pursuing a wrong 
method; and both set themselves to the in- 
troduction of a new one. How Bacon at- 
tempted this the world knows. How did 
Des Cartes attempt it ? 

The Reformation (which was the vehe- 
ment protest of mankind that Authority was 
no longer the grounds of belief, but that 
Reason alone could claim that title) had 
stirred all minds to new and vigorous action ; 
and the philosophy of Des Cartes is the most 
striking product of the newly-enfranchised 
Reason. Dissatisfied both with the scepti- 
cism and dogmatism he saw around him; 
unable to find firm ground in any of the pre- 
valent systems ; distracted by doubts of every 
thing high and low, holy or trivial ; mistrust- 
ing the conclusions of his own understanding, 
and seeing that his own senses often deceived 
him, he resolved to make a ¢abula rasa, and 
reconstruct his knowledge. He resolved to 
examine the pretensions of every conclusion, 
and to believe nothing but upon the clear evi- 
dence of his reason. He began by universal 
doubt. He not only cleared his mind of all 
its previous stock of opinions, but pushed 
his doubts to the very verge of self-annihila- 
tion. ‘There he stopped; there in Self—in 
his own Consciousness—he found an irresist- 
ible fact, an irreversible certainty. He could 
doubt the existence of the external world, 
and treat it as a phantasm; he could doubt 
the existence of God, and treat it as a super- 
stition ; but of the existence of his thinking, 
doubting mind, no doubt was possible. He, 
the doubter, existed, if nothing else existed. 
Hence his world-famous Cogito, ergo sum: 
I think, therefore I am. 

1 exist. No doubt can darken such a 
truth; no sophism can confuse this foundation 
of all possible knowledge. ‘This is a certainty, 
if there be none other; this is the starting 
point and basis of all science. But whence 
this certainty ?—from consciousness. Con- 
sciousness, then, is the basis of all truth: 
there is none other possible. Interrogate 
Consciousness, and its clear replies will be 
Science. On examining my Consciousness 
with this view, I find that not only do I exist, 
but that [am miserably finite and imperfect. 
By my finitude, therefore, | am conscious of 
not being the All; by my imperfection of my 
not being the Best. Yet an infinite and perfect 
Being must exist, for infinity and perfection 
are implied as co-relations to my ideas of 
finitude and perfection. The Infinite and 
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Perfect can be none other than God. God 
therefore exists; his existence is clearly pro- 
claimed in my Consciousness, and can no 
more be a matter of doubt than can my own 
existence. 

God, being perfect, cannot deceive us; it 
is we who deceive ourselves, by taking vague 
and confused ideas for clear and true ones. 
‘To guide us in the pursuit of truth these four 
rules are indispensable : 

1. Never to accept anything as true but 
what is evidently so; to admit nothing into 
the mind but what so clearly and distinetly 
presents itself as true that there can be no 
reason to doubt it,—(Independence of au- 
thority.) 

2. To divide every question into as many 
separate questions as possible; that each part 
being more easily conceived, the whole may 
become more intelligible,—(Analysis. ) 

3. ‘T’o conduct the examination with order, 
beginning by that of objects the most simple 
and therefore the easiest to be known, and 
ascending little by little up to knowledge of 
the most complex,—(Synthesis. ) 

4. 'To make such exact calculations, and 
such circumspections, as to be confident that 
nothing essential has been omitted. 

Thus did Des Cartes, from the ground of 
consciousness, reconstruct the belief in his 
own existence, and in the existence of God 
and of the world. It was a great scheme, 
and in his day an important one. Amidst 
the chaos of opinions a ground of certainty 
was needed; Des Cartes found one in Con- 
sciousness. Amidst the universal pretensions 
and universal barrenness of philosophy a 
Method was needed: Des Cartes attempted 
one. A Method is the vital principle of all 
science ; it is only by Method that science is 
possible; it seeks to establish the logical 
perfection of all the mind already knows, 
leading thereby to all attainable knowledge. 
The mind can never penetrate causes ; there 
are facis for ever placed beyond its concep- 
tion; its boundaries are fixed, and fixed by 
its own nature. But within the limits of its 
power, a logical perfection is possible—is 
necessary. No one doubts for an instant, 
that as we know many facts, and yet by not 
being able to reduce them to their special 
Jaws, and those special laws to more general 
laws, these facts are merely facts to us, and 
not science; so also have we many ideas 
which are isolated and barren from want of 
orderly arrangement, from want of proper 
co-ordination to other ideas; and could these 
ideas once attain their logical perfection (2. e. 
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complete precision, and established relation 
amongst each other,) all knowledge would 
then be but a matter of regular development 
of one method; precisely as in the physical 
world when once all the /aws were dis- 
covered, the task of reducing every fact, new 
or old, under its separate Jaw would be the 
sole aim of philosophy. 

This Des Cartes attempted, and the rules 
he Jaid down for that purpose are admirable, 
though more easily prescribed than followed. 
The same may be said of Bacon’s rules. 

Let us remark, however, that the Method 
of Bacon, though not without a certain re- 
semblance in its language to that of Des 
Cartes, is radically opposed to it in spirit. 
As the latter adopted the @ priori rvad, and 
started from generals to descend to particu- 
lars, so Bacon reversely adopted the @ poste- 
riori, and started from particulars to ascend 
gradually, and not per saltum, to generals. 
This opposition is not more visible in their 
writings than in their tendencies and results. 
From Des Cartes sprang Spinoza, Male- 
branche, De la Forge, Arnauld, Leibnitz, 
Wolff, Kant, Hegel, &c.: from Bacon the 
whole school of scientific men, the material- 
ists, Scotch physiologists, and political econo- 
mists. Plain as these tendencies are—plain 
as are the distinctions of the two Methods, 
there have not been men wanting to confound 
them. Thus M. Victor Cousin, who has 
given considerable attention to the history of 
philosophy, says— 


‘*Voyons maintenant ce qua fait notre 
Des Cartes. Il a précisément établi en 
France la méme méthode que |’Angleterre a 
voulu attribuer exclusivement a Bacon; et 
il l’a établie avec moins de grandeur d’ima- 
gination dans le style, mais avec la superior- 
ité de précision qui caractérisera toujours 
celui qui ne se contente pas de tracer les 
régles, mais qui les met lui méme en pra- 
tique et donne |’exemple avec le précepte.’’* 


M. Cousin then quotes the four rules given 
above as constituting the Method of Des 
Cartes, which, he says, is precisely that of 
Bacon. In this, as it seems to us, he has been 
led away by analogies, and cheated himself 
with verbal resemblances. Had the language 
been verbatim the same in both authors, we 
should still have pointed to their works in 
confutation; and we cannot conceive how 
M. Cousin should not have seen the essen- 
tial difference of the nature of the evidence 





* “Cours de Phil.” tome ii. lecon 3. 
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required by the two thinkers: Des Cartes 
demanding no more than a clear conception; 
and Bacon demanding a patient induction 
from carefully ascertained phenomena. ‘This 
distinction will be more fully manifested in 
Spinoza. M. Cousin overlooked Bacon’s 
constant and energetic denouncement of onto- 
logy as producing nothing but ‘ cobwebs of 
learning, admirable indeed for the fineness of 
thread and work, but of no substance or pro- 
fit;’’ while with Des Cartes ontology was 
the alpha and omega of all science. Yet 
M. Cousin subsequently says, ** Bacon et 
Des Cartes sont comme les deux poles oppo- 
sés du xvii. siecle: ler rapport, leur point 
de réunion est dans la méthode qui leur est 
commune.” M. Cousin thinks that because 
both recommend Caution, Analysis, and Syn- 
thesis, that therefore their method must be 
the same, though directed to different objects; 
a misconception, we think, of the very nature 
of Method, which is not an instrument (like 
the hand) that can be applied to all matters 
indifferently, but a path of transit,* leading 
only to one end, and from which to wander 
is to fall into error. ‘There are many roads, 
but there is only one leading to the truth. 

We have noticed this point because we 
regret to see a want of just appreciation of 
Bacon still prevalent, in spite of the vague 
and extravagant eulogies poured forth from 
time to time on this our greatest thinker. It 
was his merit to have built no system. Con- 
vinced that systems were anticipations of the 
result of long and laborious inquiry, and 
seeing that the one thing then needful was a 
Method by which the inquirer should be led 
to the truth, he directed his vast intellect to 
the development of one which succeeding 
generations have been guided by. He did 
not promulgate a science, but the conditions 
of all science. His own contributions to 
science were insignificant; his knowledge on 
many points was inaccurate; his application 
of his own precepts was imperfect; but his 
perception of the connexion and condition of 
all sciences, was such as even at the present 
day to fill the mind with astonishment. 

A celebrated writer in the ** Edinburgh 
Review,” in an article on Bacon which exei- 
ted some attention, has pronounced the aim 
and scope of his writings to be distinguished 
from ancient philosophy by being useful,— 
** his alm was to supply our vulgar wants.” 





* MéSodoc, as Coleridge pointed out, means, both 
etymologically and philosophically, a path of tran- 


sit. 
17* 





This, it must be owned, is neither the distin- 
guishing characteristic of Bacon, nor the aim 
of any science, except in a very subordinate 
degree. ‘The art of navigation is unques- 
tionably useful, and is a product of the sci- 
ence of astronomy; but neither that, nor any 
other use to which astronomy may be ap- 
plied, was the aim of astronomers. ‘There 
are higher wants than our * vulgar’ ones; 
there are other motives than utilitarian ones; 
there are other cravings than those of the 
senses: and these are the cravings of the 
intellect. Science owes its origin to the 
appetite for intellectual food: and to satisfy 
that appetite it is still pursued. Other uses 
flow from it, but do not thereby constitute 
its aim. Health results from exercise, but 
enjoyment is the motive; and the nerves 
stimulate to that enjoyment as the mind 
stimulates the philosopher to seek truth.* 

Having characterized Bacon's philosophy 
as that of Utility, the reviewer proceeds to 
combat his claim to that Method which the 
world has eulogised. ‘There could be no 
merit, it is said, in inventing such a Method, 
because every one always reasons, though 
unconsciously, on the strict principles of 
induction; it was practised before it was 
known. We answer: is the law of Asso- 
ciation of Ideas no discovery because ideas 
were associated before it was discovered ? 
We answer further: is there no difference 
between the Baconian, or complete, induc- 
tion, and that of the hasty unconscious rea- 
soner;—between seeking the conditions of 
arriving at the truth, and accepting such as 
spontaneously offer;—between an expert- 
mentum crucis, and data immediately at 
hand? «'The mind has a yearning which 
makes it dart forward to generalities that it 
may have something to rest in; and after a 
little dallying with experience becomes weary 
of it:’*t and to correct this yearning was Ba- 
con’s object. 

To return from this, we hope not unneces- 
sary, digression, the reader will appreciate 
the effect of Des Cartes’ writings on Spinoza 
when they fell into his way, especially if he 





* Let us be just, however. The reviewer, 
though relying on Utility as Bacon’s characteris- 
tic, afterwards says that ancient philosophy con- 
cerned itself with the impossible, and Bacon’s with 
the possible. To this we agree; but it was incum- 
bent on the critic to show how ancient philosophy 
was impossible, and where the chasm between the 
possible and the impossible commences: this he 
did not attempt. 

+ Nov. Org., aph. 20. 
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recals the critical period at which Spinoza 
first met with them. He was then striving 
to solve for himself the inexplicable riddle of 
the universe. He had penetrated deep into 
the science of the Cabbala; he had been as- 
sisted by the learned Morteira; but wise in 
all the wisdom of the Jews, he was still at 
an immeasurable distance from the desired 
solution. Des Cartes captivated him no less 
by the boldness of his logic than by the 
independent nature of his method, which 
sought truth in the inner world of man, and 
not in the outward world, nor in the records 
of authority. He studied with avidity; bat 
he soon found that there also the riddle re- 
mained unsolved. He found the fact of his 
own existence superfluously demonstrated ; 
but the far greater existence in which his 
own was inecluded—of which the great All 
was but a varied manifestation—of this he 
could find no demonstration. Cogito, ergo 
sum is irresistible, but Cogito, ergo Deus 
est is no syllogism. ‘The solution of the 
problem of the 0 ¢y xai ro #—the one immuta- 
ble Being on whom all things depend, had 
still to be discovered. 

Spinoza, therefore, leaving Des Cartes, 
asked himself—W hat is the nowmenon which 
lies beneath all phenomena? We see every- 
where transformations perishable and perish- 
ing; yet there must be something beneath 
which is imperishable, immutable; what is 
it? We see a wondrous universe peopled 
with wondrous beings, yet none of these be- 
ings exist per se, but per aliud: they are not 
the authors of their own existence; they do 
not rest upon their own reality, but on a 
greater reality—on that of the v2 #, xs to wav. 
What is this reality? 

This question, successively asked by every 
thinker, and to which philosophy has only 
stammered forth replies—from the ‘* Water’’ 
of Thales to the ** Absolute” of Hegel--this 
question, Spinoza thought, could not be an- 
swered by the idea of Perfection. No: the 
great reality of all existence is Substance. 
Not substance in the gross and popular sense 
of ‘* body” or * matter,’’ but that which is 
substans—which is standing under all pheno- 
mena, supporting and giving them reality. 
What is a phenomenon!—an appearance, a 
thing perceived: a state of the perceiving 
mind. But what originates this percepuon— 
what changes the mind from its prior to its pre- 
sent state? Something, external and extrinsic, 
changes it. What is this something? What 
it is, in itself, we can never know: because 
to know it would bring it under the forms 
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and conditions of the mind, 7. e. would con” 
stitute it a phenomenon—unknown, there- 
fore, but not denied—this ens—this some- 
thing, ts; and this Kant calls nowmenon. 
This Spinoza calls Substance. 

All science, as all existence, must start 
from one principle, which must be the ground 
of all. What is this commencement—this 
aex? Perfection, replies Des Cartes. No, 
says Spinoza, Perfection is an attribute ol 
something prior to it. Substance is the efx. 
Des Cartes, in common with most philoso- 
phers, had assumed a duality: he had as- 
sumed a God and a real world created by 
God. Substance, to him, was by no means 
the primal fact of all existence; on the con- 
trary, he maintained that both Extension and 
Thought were Substances; in other words, 
that mind and matter were distinct indepen- 
dent Substances, different in essence, and 
united only by God. Spinoza affirmed that 
both Extension and Thouglit were no more 
than Attributes; and by a subtle synthesis 
he reduced the duality of Des Cartes to his 
own all-embracing unity, and thus arrived at 
a conception of the One. 

The absolute Existence--the Substance— 
(call it what you will) is God. From Him 
all individual concrete existences arise. All 
ihat exists, exists in and by God; and can 
only thus be conceived. Here, then, thought 
he, the mystery of the world begins to unfold 
itself to the patient thinker; he recognizes 
God as the fountain of life; he sees in the 
universe nothing but the manifestation of God ; 
the finite rests upon the bosom of the infinite ; 
the inconceivable variety resolves itself into 
unity. ‘There is but one reality and that is 
God. 

Such was Spinoza’s solution of the prob- 
lem: upon this he felt he could repose in 
peace, and upon this only. ‘To live with 
God—to know God with perfect knowledge, 
was the highest point of human development 
and happiness; and to this he consecrated 
his life. ‘Taking the words of St. Paul, “ In 
Him we live, move, and have our being,” as 
his motto, heundertook to trace the relations 
of the world to God and to man, and those 
of man to society. His “ Tractacus” and 
‘‘ Ethica,” were the great results of that en- 
deavour, 

Having mastered this first principle of all 
science, he proceeded to demonstrate it; and 
very properly adopted the method of the ma- 
thematicians. ‘To this demonstration we are 
about to lead our readers, and only beg of 
them a little steady attention and a little pa- 
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tient thought, convinced that they will then 
have little difficulty in finding their way in 
this abstrusest of all subjects. We shall 
translate some portion of the “ Ethica” with 
the utmost cate, because we think it every 
way advisable that the reader should have 
Spinoza’s own mode of statement, and there- 
by be enabled to watch his method of dedu- 
cing his conclusions from his premises. The 
work opens with eight 


DEFINITIONS. 


I. By Cause of itself I understand that, the 
essence of which involves existence; or 
that, the nature of which can only be con- 
sidered as existent.* 

Il. A thing finite is that which can be limited. 
(terminari potest) by another thing of 
the same nature, e. g., body is said to be 
finite, because it can always be conceived 
as larger. So thought is limited by other 
thoughts. But body does not limit thought, 
nor thought limit body. 

Ill. By Substance I understand that which 
is in itself, and is conceived per se: that 
is, the conception of which does not re- 
quire the conception of any thing else an- 
tecedent to it. 

IV. By Attribute I understand that which the 
mind perceives as constituting the very es- 
sence of Substance. 

V. By Modes I understand the accidents (af- 
fectiones) of Substance; or, that which is 
in something else, through which also it is 
conceived. 

VI. By God I understand the Being absolute- 
ly infinite; 2. e., the substance consisting of 
Infinite Attributes, each of which express- 
es an infinite and eternal essence. 

Explication. I say absolutely infinite, but 
not in suo genere; for to whatever is infi- 
nite but not in suo genere, we can deny in- 
finite Attributes; but that which is abso- 
lutely infinite, to its essence pertains every 
thing which implies essence, and involves 
no negation. 

VII. That thing is said to be free which 
exists by the soul necessity of its nature, 
and by itself alone is determined to action. 
But that is necessary, or rather constrained, 
which owes its existence to another, and 





* This is an important definition, as it gets rid 
of the verbal perplexity hitherto felt relative to an 
“endless chain of causes.” The doubter might al- 
ways ask the cause of the first cause in the series ; 
but here, by identifying cause and existence, Spi- 


acts according to certain and determinate 
causes. 

VIII. By Eternity I understand Existence 
itself, in as far as it is conceived necessa- 
rily to follow from the sole definition of 
an eternal thing. 


These are the definitions: they need not 

long be dwelt on, but must frequently be re- 

curred to hereafter; above all, no objection 
ought to be raised against them, as unusual 
or untrue, for they are the meanings of vari- 
ous terms in constant use with Spinoza, and 
he has a right to use them as he pleases, pro- 
vided he does not afterwards depart from this 
use, which he is careful not to do. Wenow 
come to the seven 

AXIOMS, 

I, Every thing which is, is in itself, or in some 
other thing. 

II. ‘That which cannot be conceived through 
another—per aliud—must be conceived 
per se. 

[II. From a given determinate cause the 
effect necessarily follows; and vice versa, 
if no determinate cause be given no effect 
can follow. 

[V. The knowledge of an effect depends 
on the knowledge of the cause, and in- 
cludes it. 

V. Things that have nothing in common 
with each other, cannot be understood by 
means of each other, 1. e., the conception 
of one does not involve the conception of 
the other. 

VI. A true idea must agree with its original 
in nature (idea vera debet cum suo ideato 
convenire. ) 

VIL. Whatever can be clearly conceived as 
non-existent, does not, in its essence, in- 
volve existence. 

These axioms at once command assent, 
if we except the fourth, which, because it is 
ambiguous, has been thought absurd; but 
the truth is, that the opposite conception, 
now prevalent respecting cause and effect, 
prevent a real appreciation of this axiom. 
Mr. Hallam goes so far as to say, “ It seems 
to be in this fourth axiom, and in the propo- 
sition grounded upon it, that the fundamental 
fallacy lurks. The relation between a cause 
and effect is surely something perfectly dif- 
ferent, from our perfect comprehension of it, 
or indeed from our having any knowledge of 
it at all; much less can the contrary asser- 
tion be deemed axiomatic.”* There is a want 








noza very properly annihilates the sophism. 


* Introd. to “ Lit. of Europe,” iv. p. 246. 4 
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of subtlety in this criticism, as well as a want 
of comprehension of Spinoza doctrines ; and 
we wonder it never suggested itself that the 
modern notions of cause and effect do not 
correspond with the Spinozistic system. In 
the above axiom it is not meant that there 
are no eflects manifested to us of which we 
do not also know the causes—it is not meant 
that a man receiving a blow in the dark is not 
aware of that blow (effect), though ignorant 
of the immediate cause. What is meant is, 
that a complete and comprehensive knowledge 
of the effect is only to be obtained through 


a complete and comprehensive knowledge of 


the cause. If you would know the effect in 
its totality—in itsel/—you must know also 
the cause in its totality. This is obvious; 
for what is an effect? An effect is a cause 
realized ; it is the matura naturans conceived 
as natura naturata. We call the antecedent, 
cause, and the sequent, effect, but these are 
merely relative conceptions ; the sequence it- 
self is antecedent to some subsequent change, 
and the former antecedent was once only a 
sequent to its cause; and soon. Causation 
is change; when the change is completed, 
we name the result effect. [t is only a mat- 
ter of naming. But inciting this change, 
causing it as we say, there is some power 
(cause) in nature; to know this effect, there- 
fore,—that is, not merely to have a relative 
conception of our own condition consequent 
on it, but to comprehend this power, this 
reality, to penetrate its mystery, to see it 
in its totality—you must know what the 
effect is, and how it is; you must know its 
point of departure, and its point of des- 
tination; in a word, you must transcend 
the knowledge of phenomena, and acquire 
that of noumena. In a popular sense we are 
said to know effects, but to be ignorant of 
causes. ‘Truly, we are ignorant of both 
—and equally ignorant. A knowledge of 
sequences we have, and nothing more. The 
vital power determining these sequences we 
name, but cannot know; we may call it at- 
traction, heat, electricity, polarization, Wc. ; 
but, having named, we have not explained it. 

This is what Spinoza implicitly teaches ; 
and had Mr. Hallam attended only to what 
the very next axiom proclaims, viz., that 
things having nothing in common with each 
other, cannot be understood by means of each 
other, 7. e., the conception of one not involv- 
ing the conception of the other—he would 
have understood Spinoza’s meaning: for, if 
effect be different from cause, then its concep- 
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tion does not involve the conception of cause ; 
but if it be the same as cause, then does the 
one conception involve that of the other; 
ergo, the more complete the knowledge of 
the one, the more complete the knowledge of 
the other. ‘The reader will bear this in mind 
when studying Spinoza. 
We will now proceed to the 


PROPOSITIONS. 


Prop. I, Substance is prior in nature to its 
accidents. 

Demonstration. Per Definitions 3 and 5. 

Prop. Il. ‘Two Substances, having different 
Attributes, have nothing in common with 
each other. 

Demonst. This follows from Def. 3; for 
each Substance must be conceived in it- 
self and through itself; in other words, 
the conception of one does not involve the 
conception of the other. 

Prop. Ill. Of things which have nothing 
in common, one cannot be the cause of the 
other. 

Demonst. If they have nothing in common, 
then (per Axiom 5) they cannot be con- 
ceived by means of each other; ergo (per 
Axiom 4,) one cannot be the cause of the 
other.—Q. E. D. : 

Prop. LV. ‘I'wo or more distinct things are 
distinguished among themselves either 
through the diversity of their Attributes, 
or through that of their Modes. 

Demonst. Everything which is, is in itself or 
in some other thing (per Axiom 1,) that 
is (per Def. 3 and 5), there is nothing out 
of ourselves (extra intellectum) but Sub- 
stance and its Modes. ‘There is nothing 
out of ourselves whereby things can be 
distinguished amongst one another, except 
Substances, or (which is the same thing, 
per Def. 4.* their Attributes and Modes. 

Prop. V. It is impossible that there should 
be two or more Substances of the same 
nature, or of the same Attribute. 

Demonst. If there are many different Sub- 
stances they must be distinguished by the 
diversity of their Attributes or of their 
modes (per Prop. 4.) If only by the di- 
versity of their Attributes, it is thereby 
conceded that there is nevertheless only 
one Substance of the same Attribute; but 





* In the original, by a slip of the pen, Axiom 4 
is referred to instead of Def. 4; and Auerbach has 
followed the error in his translation. We notice it 
because the reference to Axiom 4 is meaningless, 
and apt to puzzle the student. 






































if by their diversity of Modes, then Sub- 
stance being prior in order of time to its 
Modes, it must be considered independent 
of them; that is (per Def. 3 and 6,) can- 
not be conceived as distinguished from 
another; that is (per Prop. 4,) there can- 
not be many Substances, but only one 
Substance.—Q. E. D. 

Prop. VI. One Substance cannoi be created 
by another Substance. 

Demonst. There cannot be two Substances 
with the same Attributes (per Prop. 5;) 
that is (per Prop. 2.) that have any thing 
in common with each other; and therefore 
(per. Prop. 3) one cannot be the cause of 
the other. 

Corollary. Hence it follows that Substance 
cannot be created by any thing else. For 
there is nothing in nature except Substance 
and its Modes (per Axiom 1, and Def. 3 
and 5); now this Substance not being pro- 
duced by another is self-caused. 

Corollary 2. This proposition is more easily 
to be demonstrated by the absurdity of its 
contradiction—for if Substance can be pro- 
duced by anything else, the conception of 
it would depend on the conception of the 
cause (per Axiom 4*), and hence (per 
Def. 3) it would not be Substance. 

Prop. VII. It pertains to the nature of Sub- 
stance to exist, 

Demonst. Substance cannot be produced by 
anything else (per Coroll. Prop. 6), and is 
therefore the cause of itself; 7. e. (per Def. 
1) its essence necessarily involves exist- 
ence; or it pertains to the nature of Sub- 
stance to exist.—Q. E. D. 

Prop. VIII. All Substance is necessarily in- 
finite. 

Demonst. There exists but one Substance of 
the same Attribute; and it must either 
exist as infinite or finite. But not finite, 
for (per Def. 2) as finite it must be limited 
by another Substance of the same nature, 
and in that case there would be two Sub- 
stances of the same Attribute, which (per 
Prop. 5) is absurd. Substance, therefore, 
is infinite—Q. E. D. 


Scholium I. I do not doubt but that to all 
who judge confusedly of things, and are not 
wont to inquire into first causes, it will be 
difficult to admit the demonstration of Prop. 
7, because they do not sufficiently distinguish 
between the modifications of Substances, and 
Substances themselves, and are ignorant of 
the manner in which things are produced. 
Hence it follows, that the commencement 
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which they see natural things have, they at- 
tribute to Substances ; for he who knows not 
the true causes of things, confounds all 
things, and feigns that trees talk like men; 
that men are formed from stones as well as 
from seeds, and that all forms can be changed 
into all other forms. So, also, those who 
confound the divine nature with the human, 
naturally attribute human affections to God, 
especially as they are ignorant of how these 
affections are produced in the mind. But if 
men attended to the nature of Substance, 
they would not in the least doubt Prop. 7; 
nay, this proposition would be an axiom to 
all, and would be numbered among common 
notions. For, by Substance they would un- 
derstand that which exists in itself, and is 
conceived through itself; 7. e., the knowledge 
of which does not require the knowledge of 
anything antecedent to it.* But by modifi- 
cation they would understand that which is 
in another thing, the conception of which is 
formed by the conception of the thing in 
which it is, or to which it belongs: we can 
have, therefore, correct ideas of non-existent 
modifications, because, although out of the 
understanding they have no reality, yet their 
essence is so comprehended in that of ano- 
ther, that they can be conceived through this 
other. The truth of Substance (out of the 
understanding) lies nowhere but in itself, be- 
cause it is conceived per se. If, therefore, 
any one says that he has a distinct and clear 
idea of Substance, and yet doubt whether 
such Substance exist, this would be as much 
as to say that he has a true idea, and never- 
theless doubts whether it be not false (as a 
little attention sufficiently manifests); or, if 
any man affirms Substance to be created, he 
at the same time affirms that a true idea has 
become false; than which nothing can be 
more absurd. Hence it is necessarily con- 
fessed that the existence of Substance as 
well as its essence is an eternal truth. And 
hence we must conclude that there is only 
one Substance possessing the same Attribute, 
which requires here a fuller development. I 
note, therefore, 

1. That the correct definition of a thing 





* Here the potency and significance of Axiom 
4 begins to unfold itself. 

+ The reader will bear in mind the result of Des 
Cartes’ philosophy, if he would fully seize Spinoza’s 
meaning und the basis on which it reposes. Des 
Cartes, as we saw, could find nothing indubitable 
but existence. Existence was the primal tact of 
all science; self-evident and indisputable. 
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includes and expresses nothing but the nature | 


of the thing defined. From which follows 

2. ‘That no definition includes or expresses 
a distinct number of individuals, because it 
expresses nothing but the nature of the thing 
defined; e. g., the definition of a triangle 
expresses no more than the nature of a tri- 
angle, and not any fixed number of triangles. 

3. There must necessarily be a distinct 
cause for the existence of every existing 
thing. 

4. This cause, by reason of which any- 
thing exists, must be either contained in the 
nature and definition of the existing thing 
(viz. that it pertains to its nature to exist,) 
or else must lie beyond it—must be some- 
thing different from it. 

From these positions it follows, that if a 
certain number of individuals exist, there 
must necessarily be a cause why that number 
and not a larger or smaller number: e. g., if 
in the world twenty men exist (whom, for 
greater perspicuity, | suppose to exist at 
once, no more having previously existed,) it 
will not be sufficient to show the reason why 
twenty men exist, to point to human nature 
as the cause: but it will further be necessary 
to show cause why only twenty men exist; 
because (per note 3) a cause must be given 
for the existence of everything. This cause, 
however (per notes 2 and 3), cannot be con- 
tained in human nature itself, because the 
true definition of man does not involve the 
number twenty. Hence (per note 4) the 
cause why twenty men exist and why each 
individual exists must lie beyond each of 
them ; and therefore must we absolutely con- 
clude that everything, the nature of which 
admits of many individuals, must necessarily 
have an external cause. As, therefore, it 
pertains to the nature of Substance to exist, 
so must its definition include a necessary ex- 
istence, and consequently from its sole defi- 
nition we must conclude its existence. But, 
as from its definition, as already shown in 
notes 2 and 3, it is not possible to conclude 
the existence of many Substances, ergo, it 
necessarily follows that only one Substance 
of the same nature can exist. 

We must here break off in our translation : 
we have arrived at the very heart and pitch 
of the system, and have gone far enough to 
present the method in all its rigour before 
the reader; an analysis of the principal po- 
sitions subsequently treated will be all that is 
now necessary. 

There is but one infinite Substance, and that 
is God. Whatever is, is in God; and without 
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Him, nothing can be conceived. He is the uni- 
versal Being of which all things are the mani- 
festations. Heis the sole Substance ; every- 
thing else is a Mode; yet, without Substance, 
Mode cannot exist. God, viewed under the 
Attributes of Infinite Substance, is the natura 
nalurans—viewed as a manifestation, as the 
modes under which his Attributes appear, he is 
the natura naturata. He is the cause of all 
things, and that immanenily, but not transient- 
ly. He has two infinite Attributes—Exten- 
sion and Thought. Extension is visible 
Thought; and ‘Thought is invisible Exten- 
sion: they are the Objective and Subjective 
of which God is the Identity. Every thing 
is a mode of God’s Attribute of Extension; 
every thought, wish, or feeling, a mode of 
his Attribute of thought. That Extension 
and ‘Thought are not Substances, as Des 
Cartes maintained, is obvious from this: that 
they are not conceived per se, but per aliud. 
Something is extended: whatis? Not the 
Extension itself, but something prior to it, 
viz., Substance. Substance is uncreated, but 
creates by the internal necessity of its nature. 
There may be many existing things, but 
only one existence ; many forms, but only one 
Substance. God is the **idea immanens”’ 
the One and All. 

Such is a brief outline of the fundamental 
doctrine of Spinoza: and we now ask the read- 
er, can he reconcile the factof this being a most 
religious philosophy, with the other fact of 
its having been almost universally branded 
with Atheism? Is this intelligible? Yes; 
three causes present themselves at once. I. 
The readinesss with which that term obloquy 
has been applied to opponents from time im- 
memorial; to Socrates as to Gottlob Fichte. 
IJ. The obscurity of party vision, and the 
rashness of party judgment. ILI. The use 
of the ambiguous word Substance, whereby 
God was confounded with the material world. 

This last point is the most important, and 
deserves attention. ‘I’o say God is the Infi- 
nite Substance, does look, at first sight, like 
the grossest Atheism of the D’ Holbach school ; 
but no one could ever have réad twenty pages 
of Spinoza, without perceiving thaf this was 
but a misunderstanding; for he expressly 
teaches that God is nol corporeal, but that 
body is a Mode of Extension. No: God is 
not the material universe, but the universe is 
one aspect of his infinite Attribute of Exten- 
sion; he is the identify of the natura natu- 
rans, and the natura naturata.* ‘To the 





* “Natura naturans et natura naturata in iden- 
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same thought Aristotle points: he admits 
van, matter, “pp%, form, and the synthesis of 
these two eam. With Spinoza the we is 
God. 

It is a mere verbal resemblance, therefore, 
this of Spinozism to Atheism; but the histo- 
ry of philosophy shows too many instances 
of the errors of language erected into errors 
of fact, to astonish any reader. It was our 
place to point out the error, which we trust 
has been done; and the following passage 
from Schelling’s *¢ Philosophische Schriften,” 
accurately draws the distinction between 
Pantheism and Atheism :— 

‘* God is that which exists in itself and is 
comprehended from itself alone; the finite is 
that which is necessarily in another and can 
only be comprehended from that other. 
Things therefore are not only in degree, or 
through their limitations different from God 
but foto genere. Whatever their relation to 
God on other points, they are absolutely 
divided from him on this, that they exist in 
another and he is self-existent or original. 
From this difference it is manifest that all in- 
dividual finite things taken together cannot 
constitute God; since that which is in its 
nature derived cannot be one with its original, 
any more than the single points of a circum- 
ference taken together can constitute the cir- 
cumference, which as a whole is of necessity 
prior to them in idea.”’ 

We here conclude our exposition of Spi- 
noza’s theology—one of the most extraordi- 
nary efforts of the speculative faculty which 
history has revealed to us. We have wit- 
nessed the mathematical rigour with which 
it is developed; we have followed him step 
by step, dragged onwards by his irresistible 
logic; and yet the final impression left on 
our minds is, that the system has a logical 
but not a vital truth. We shrink back from 
the consequences whither it so irresistibly 
leads us; we gaze over the abyss to the 
edge of which we have been dragged, and 
seeing nought but chaos and despair, we re- 
fuse to build our temples there. We retrace 
our steps with hurried earnestness, to see if 
no false route has been taken; we examine 





titate Deus est.” It must be borne in mind, that 
identity does not (as in common usage) mean same- 
ness, but the root from which spring two opposite 
stems, and in which they have a common life. Man, 
for instance, is the identity of soul and body; wa- 
ter is the identity of oxygen and hydrogen. Great 
mistakes are constantly being made, owing to over- 
looking this distinction of vulgar and philosophical 
terms. 





every one of his positions, to see if there be 
not some secret error, parent of all other er- 
rors. Arrived at the starting-point, we are 
forced to confess that we have found no error 
—that each conclusion is but the develop- 
ment of antecedent positions: and yet the 
mind refuses to accept the conclusions. 

This, then, is the state of the inquirer: 
he sees a vast chain of reasoning carried on 
with the strictest rigour. He has not been 
dazzled by rhetoric, nor confused by illus- 
trations. ‘There has been no artful appeal 
to his prejudices or passions; he has been 
treated as a reasoning being, and has no 
more been able to doubt the positions, after 
once understanding the definitions and ax- 
ioms, than he is able to doubt the positions 
of Euclid. And yet we again say that the 
conclusions are repugned, refused ; they are 
not the truth the inquirer has been seeking ; 
they are no expressions of the thousand-fold 
life whose enigma he has been endeavouring 
to solve. 

Unable, himself, to see where this discre- 
pancy lies, he turns with impatience to the 
works of others, and seeks in criticisms and 
refutations an outlet from his difficulty. But 
—and it is a curious point in the history of 
philosophy—he finds that this bold and ex- 
traordinary thinker has never been refuted by 
any one meeting him on his own ground. 
Men have taken up separate propositions, 
and having wrenched them from their con- 
nexion with the whole system, have easily 
shown them to be quite at variance with the 
systems of the refuters. ‘This is easy work. 
On the other hand, the inquirer finds that the 
great metaphysicians of Germany adopt Spi- 
noza’s fundamental positions ; differing with 
him only on points of detail or of language. 
In their works the consequences do not look 
so appalling, because they are adorned with 
lofty names and splendid eloquence ; but the 
difference is only verbal. Is there, then, no 
alternative? Must I accept Spinoza’s sys- 
tem, repugnant as it is? Such is the in- 
quirer’s perplexity. 

We will endeavour to lead him out of it— 
we will endeavour to point out the funda- 
mental error of Spinozism. In doing so, we 
are aware that a charge of gross presumption 
would be merited by us, did not the very na- 
ture of philosophical inquiry imply an infi- 
nitely higher presumption. The human 
reason that can dare attempt to solve the pro- 
blems of philosophy, may well be pardoned 
any boldness in examining the errors of 
others. 
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It is our firm conviction that no believer in | 
| distinetly brought to light as the basis of all 


Ontology,* as a possible science, can escape 
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at the root of all ontology, Des Cartes first 


the all-embracing dialectic of Spinoza. To| inquiry. Whatever was clearly in Con- 


him who believes that the human mind can 
know noumena, as well as phenomena—who 
accepts the verdict of the mind as not merely 
the relative truth, but also the perfect, abso- 
lute truth—we see nothing, humanly speak- 
ing, but Spinozism as a philosophical refuge. 
For, observe, to believe in the possibility of 
knowing ‘things in themselves’? (and not 
simply their appearances to us,) which is the 
ontological assumption, you must also be- 
lieve with Spinoza that every clear idea is 
the actual and total image of some thing as 
it exists in external nature. If you do not 
believe that your knowledge is absolute, and 
not simply relative, you have no sort of 
ground for the belief in the possibility of on- 
tology. Spinoza says—and every ontologist 
who would be consequent must also say it— 
that the subjective idea is the complete and 
actual image of the objective fact; and this 
not merely relatively—guad subject, but also 
qua object. 

Never was language more explicit than 
Spifioza’s on this point; to him it not only 
forms the basis of all science, but he deems 
it necessary specially to enforce it as such, in 
various passages. In the scholium to Prop. 
vill, he lays it down as a fundamental rule, 
that the correct definition of a thing expresses 
the nature of that thing, and nothing but its 
nature. We cannot but admire the consist- 
ency of this: he grapples boldly with the 
very difficulty of the science he is endeavour- 
ing to establish. It is obvious that, to know 
things which are beyond appearances (7 vera 
+a guzma), which transcend the sphere of sense 
—we must know them as they are (+2 quam), 
and not as they are under the conditions of 
sense. Spinoza at once pronounces that we 
can so know them. He says: whatever I 
clearly know is true; true not merely in re- 
ference to my conception of it, but in refer- 
ence to the thing known. In other words, 
the mind is a mirror reflecting things as they 
are. This necessary assumption, which lies 





* For the sake of precision, we are forced to 
use this somewhat unusual word; metaphysics, 
though originally employed in the sense of onto- 
logy, has since become indiscriminately applied to 
many other portions of inquiry: and we have not 
uncommonly seen the ludicrous title of “Scotch 
metaphysics” applied to the psychology of Stewart, 
Brown, &c. It is needless to say, that ontology 
means the science of being, as distinguished from 
phenomena—a discourse on the nature of things, 
apart from their appearances. 





sciousness he accepted as the truth: ** Hac 
igitur detecté veritate simul etiam invenit 
omnium scientiarum fundamentum : ac etiam 
omnium aliarum veritatem mensuram ac re- 
gulam; scilicet, quicquid tam clare ac dis- 
tincte percipitur quam istud verum est.’’* 

Now this doctrine, forced upon Des Cartes 
and Spinoza, and implied in the very nature 
of their inquiries, seems to us so false as 
only to require statement to be refuted. It 
mistakes a relative truth for an universal one. 
There can be no doubt that—as regards 
myself—consciousness is the clear and articu- 
late voice of truth; but it by no means fol- 
lows, therefore, that—as regards not-self, 
consciousness is a perfect mirror reflecting 
what is, as if is. ‘To suppose the®mind 
such a mirror, is obviously to take a meta- 
phor for a fact. ‘*’The human understand- 
ing,” as one of the greatest thinkers finely 
said, ‘¢is like an wnegual mirror to rays of 
things, which, mixing its own nature with 
the nature of things, distorts and perverts 
them.’’t 

This truth, so luminously expressed, it 
remained for after ages to appreciate. It 
has now become an universal axiom, that 
the mind can never know the essences of 
things, but only their appearances—which is 
as much as saying that the mind can know 
nothing but its own ideas; and yet, by a 
curious perversion, the subjects of ontologi- 
cal speculation are still thought cognizable, 
and still occupy many a restless mind! With 
subtle truth is the Greek word for opinion 
the same as appearance (¢eg«); and the more 
we meditate this matter, the more we shall 
be convinced of it. What is perception? A 
state of the perceiving mind—a change from 
a previous state. We are conscious of these 
changes, and to their exciting causes we give 
forms and names; but we are not conscious 
of any thing beyond these changes—z. e. 
external to our own consciousness. ‘Turn it 
how you will, there is nothing in the fact of 
consciousness but consciousness itself. Being 
and knowing are here one; to know more, 
would involve the necessity to be more. 

Some of the ancients supposed that things 
threw off airy forms of themselves, which 
were grasped by the mind as the things them- 
selves were grasped by the hand. ‘This rude 
hypothesis was soon felt to be inapplicable ; 





* Princip. Phil. p. 4. t Nov. Org. 
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and a further step in the philosophy of per- 
ception was taken, when it was explained 
by the mind reflecting, as a mirror, the ima- 
ges (ideas) of things. A final step was taken, 
when it was shown that the mind does not 
contemplate forms as the eye sees them— 
that the mind is not apart from its percep- 
tions, but that it is the perceptions—that a 
perception is a state of the percipient, and 
that mind is the collective unity of these 
various states. ‘This immortal discovery be- 
longs to Hume; though Spinoza had, in his 
way, also foreseen it.* If, therefore, an idea 
is a state of the ideator, and not an image of 
some external thing, then it follows that it is 
the mind which * gives the forms to things 
unknown;”’ that space—time—extension— 
light—sound—smell—order —beauty, &c., 
are not inherent in the essences of things, 
but are the forms with which Consciousness 
endows things—are the states excited in the 
mind by external things. ‘This discovery is 
the glory of modern psychology. 

Such has been the progress of the philoso- 
phy of perception ; and its final result leaves 
us now no doubt but that the facts of con- 
sciousness are purely re/ative and not abso- 
lute facts. Thus a certain on-going of exter- 
nal nature, when in proper relation with the 
human retina, excites in the mind a certain 
state, called sight; another, when in relation 
with the tympanum, excites the state we call 
sound, ‘lhese states of sight and sound are 
relatively true—they are positive facts of 
consciousness; but they do not at all repre- 
sent the actual nature of the peculiar on-go- 
ings per se which excited them. ‘The phe- 
nomena have only this relation to us. Light 
is not light to a flower—it is not what we 
call light; but it is, nevertheless, something. 
The tlower, supposing it to formalize its 
experience into a definition, would give a 
very different one from ours; simply because 
its experience must be different from ours, 
owing to the different relations in which they 
stand to the exciting cause. ‘The world, 
apart from our consciousness—i. e. the non- 
ego quad non-ego—is something utterly dif- 
ferent from the world in our consciousness 
of it, for our consciousness is not the world 
in itself, but a state of ourselves. Nature 
is an eternal darkness, an eternal silence! 
Light, with its myriad forms and colours— 
sound, with its thousand-voiced life—are but 





* Primum quod actuale mentis humane esse con- 
stituit, quim idea rei alicujus singularis actu exist. 
entis.— Ethice, pars li. prop. xi. 
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human phenomena—are but states of the 
mind, 

The great mistake lies in taking a meta- 
phor for a fact, and arguing as if the mind 
were a mirror. It is no mirror; it gives no 
faithful reflection of the world ; it gives only 
a faithful report of its own states, as excited 
by the world. Hence the common error 
respecting the ‘deception of the senses.” 
‘The senses never deceive us! Whatever 
popular prejudice, or popular philosophy, 
may assert, the testimony of the senses is 
inviolable, and must be accepted as such. 
Let us prove this by reference to a common 
instance: a tower appears round at a certain 
distance, but square when you approach 
near to it. This, you say, is a deception of 
the senses? ‘This, we say, is the truth of 
the senses. ‘I’o all men, at the former dis- 
tance, it will appear round, and to all men, 
at the latter distance, square. ‘This because 
the senses faithfully report the impressions, 
and the actual impressions are in the first 
instance what we call rownd, and in the 
second what we call square. Nothing can 
be more plain. ‘The impression is a conse- 
quence of the relation in which your eye 
stands to the tower—it is A+B=C. When, 
in walking up to the tower, you change the 
relation, and alter it to A+D, then of course 
you have another result in E (square ;) would 
you have the result the same in both cases? 
That, indeed, would be a deception of the 
senses, for A plus B, and A plus D would 
then both equal C. As it is, the result of 
the relation is faithfully recorded. At a cer- 
tain distance the tower appears round, at 
another square; if all the while is neither, 
for round and square are the forms of the 
mind, and not the constituents of things. 

The result of this long but indispensable 
digression is, that ideas are the images of 
things as they exist in relation to us, but not 
the formule of things as they exist in them- 
selves. If, therefore, we cannot get deeper 
than phenomena—if every way we turn a 
thing we can only get an appearance of it, 
and cannot absorb its being into our own— 
how then shall we speculate on things in 
themselves? If we cannot penetrate the es- 
sence of a flower, how shall we penetrate 
the essence of God? 

This consideration, therefore, that the 
mind is nota passive mirror reflecting the 
nature of things, but the partial creator of its 
own forms—that in perception there is no- 
thing but certain changes in the percipient— 
this consideration, we say, is the destruction 
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of the very basis of Ontology, for it expressly 
teaches that the subjective idea is not the 
correlate of the objective fact ; and only upon 
the belief that our ideas are the perfect and 
adequate images of external things can any 
metaphysical speculation rest. Misled by 
the nature of geometry, which draws its 
truths from the mind, as the spider draws the 
web from its bosom, Des Cartes assumed 
that metaphysical truths could be attained in 
the same way. ‘This was a confusion of 
reasoning, yet Spinoza, Leibnitz, and their 
successors, followed him unhesitatingly. Spi- 
noza, however, had read Bacon’s denounce- 
ment of this @ priort method, though evi- 
dently unprepared to see the truth of the 
protest. It is curious to read his criticism of 
Bacon; he looks on it as that writer’s great 
error to have mistaken the knowledge of the 
first cause and origin of things. On the na- 
ture of mind, he says, Bacon speaks very 
confusedly, and while he proves nothing, 
judges much. For, in the first place, he sup- 
poses that the human intellect, besides the 
deceptions of the senses, is subject to the 
deceptions of its own nature, and that it con- 
ceives everything according to the analogies 
of its own nature, and not according to the 
analogies of the universe, so that it is like an 
unequal mirror to the rays of things which 
mixes the conditions of its own nature with 
those of external things.* 

We look upon Spinoza’s aberration as 
remarkable, however, because he had also 
seen that in some sense the subjective was 
not the ahsolute expression of the objective: 
as is proved by his celebrated argument for 
the destruction of final causes, wherein he 
showed that order was a thing of the imagi- 
nation, as were also right and wrong, useful 
and hurtful—these being merely such in re- 
lation to us. Still more striking is his anti- 
cipation of Kant, in this passage—** Ex qui- 
bus claré videre est, mensuram, tempus et 
numerum nihil esse preter cogitandi, seu po- 
tis imaginandi modos;”’ which should have 
led him to suspect that the same law of men- 
tal forms was also applicable to all other sub- 
jects. 

Thus, then, may the inquirer escape Spi- 
nozism by denying the possibility of meta- 
physical science ; thus, and thus only. But 








* « Nam primo supponit, quod intellectus huma- 
nus preter fallaciam sensuum sua sola natura falli- 
tur, omniaque fingit ex analogid sue nature et non 
ex analogia universi, adeo ut sit instar speculi ine- 
qualis ad radias rerum, qui suam naturam nature 
rerum immiscet.”—Epist. ii. Opera, p. 398. 
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in denying it he will not the less be grateful 
to the great thinker who elaborated it. He 
will revere him as one of the immortal intel- 
lects whose labours cleared the way for the 
present state of things; and he will affection- 
ately trace the coincidences of Spinoza with 
those who went before and those who came 
afier him. Pantheism is as old as philoso- 
phy. It was taught in the old Greek schools 
—by Plato, by St. Augustine,* and by the 
Jews.t Indeed, one may say that pantheism, 
under one of its various shapes, is the neces- 
sary consequence of all metaphysical inquiry, 
when pushed to its logical limits; and from 
this reason do we find it in every age and na- 
tion. ‘The dreamy contemplative Indian, the 
quick versatile Greek, the practical Roman, 
the quibbling Scholastic, the ardent Italian, 
the lively Frenchman, and the slow English- 
man, have all pronounced it as the final truth 
of philosophy. Wherein consists Spinoza’s 
originality ?—what is his merit ?—are natural 
questions, when we see him only lead to the 
same result as others had before proclaimed. 
His merit and originality consist in the sys- 
tematic exposition and development of that 
doctrine: in his hands, for the first time, it 
assumes the aspect of a science. ‘The Greek 
and Indian pantheism is a vague, fanciful 
doctrine, carrying with it no scientific con- 
viction; it may be trne—it looks true—but 
the proof is wanting. But with Spinoza 
there is no choice: if you understand his 
terms, admit the possibility of his science, 
and seize his meaning, you can no more 
doubt his conclusions than you can doubt 
Euclid ; no mere opinion is possible, convic- 
tion only is possible. 

Did, then, philosophy stop with Spinoza? 
did it either accept his conclusions, or re-ex- 
amine their foundations? No: it is one of 
the sad conditions of metaphysics (or rather 
of ontology) to have no rest, no repose. Age 
rolls over age as the wave follows its brother, 





* St. Augustine says —“ Substantialiter Deus ubi- 
que diffusus est. Sed sic est Deus per cuncta dif- 
fusus, ut non sit qualitas mundi, sed substantia 
creatrix mundi, sine labore regens et sine onere 
continens mundum. Non tamen per spatia locorum, 
quasi mole diffusa, ita ut in dimidio mundi corpore 
sit dimidius, atque ita per totum totus; sed in solo 
ceelo totus, et in sola terra totus, et in ceelo et in 
terra totus, et nulle contentus loco, sed in se ipso 
ubique totus.”—(Quoted in Mrs. Austin on Goethe, 
vol. iii. p. 272.) 

+ The Cabbalists taught, however, a more vague 
and fanciful pantheism, founded on material analo- 
gies and metaphors.—See Salvador: Jesus Christ 
et sa Doctrine, tome i. p. 122. 
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and each casts upon the shore its glittering 
foam; only foam, alas! and scattered by the 
next breeze; dazzling, bewitching, evanes- 
cent. It is one of the curious points in the 
history of humanity, that methods are so 
seldom altered. Each man follows his father, 
and endeavours to succeed where generations 
have failed; he never once suspects the na- 
ture of the method he employs—that he 
takes for granted; yet, in most cases, it is 
precisely there that the cause of failure lies. 
This explains the slowness of inventions, 
and the repugnance to novel methods; what 
has been tried must be the right. When 
Bo-bo discovered the virtues of roast pig, by 
the accidental burning of his house, accord- 
ing to that charming philosopher Elia, the 
only way he could think of again procuring 
the luxury, was by again burning down his 
house. ** It was oberved that Ho-ti's cottage 
was burnt down now more frequently than 
ever.” The secret got abroad, and every one 
was anxious to have his roast pig; and * now 
there was nothing but fires to be seen in 
every direction. Fuel and pigs grew enor- 
mously dear all over the district. ‘The in- 
surance offices one and all shut up shop. 
People built slighter and slighter every day, 
until it was feared that the very science of 
architecture would in no long time be lost to 
the world. ‘Thus, this custom of firing houses 
continued till, in the process of time (says 
my manuscript, ) a sage arose like our Locke, 
who made a discovery that the flesh of 
swine, or, indeed, of any other animal, might 
be cooked (burnt, as they called it) without 
the necessity of consuming a whole house to 
dress it. ‘hen first began the rude form of 
a gridiron. Roasting by the string or spit 
came in a century or two later, I forget in 
whose dynasty. By such slow degrees (con- 
cludes the manuscript) do the most useful, 
and seemingly the most obvious arts, make 
their way among mankind.’’* 

This pleasant satire points to a great truth. 
We might have gone on bafiled, yet persist- 
ing, seeking the unknowable, and building 
palaces on air, ‘¢ miracles of rare delight,” 
but uninhabitable, untenable—had not a Ba- 
con, answering the imperious wants of his 
age, arisen to point out that the method men 
were pursuing was no transit to the truth, 
but led only to the land of chimeras. Bacon, 
we say, energetically denounced all existing 
methods, and pointed out a new one, such 
as time alone can appreciate. With how 





* “ Essays of Elia: Dissertation upon Roast 
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noble a confidence does he rely upon the 
Future! and how gloriously that Future has 
filled the measure of his prophecies ! 

But humanity could not at once relinquish 
its habits, and with the great Leibnitz at its 
head again endeavoured to probe the secret 
of the world. Leibnitz, who refused to ac- 
knowledge Spinoza, never doubted the effi- 
ciency of his method; he went on * burning 
down his house” after his own magnificent 
fashion, and never questioned its success. 
What were the results? We speak not of 
his mathematical genius, but of his ontologi- 
eal discoveries. ‘he results were his famous 
monadologie, and his still more famous pre- 
established harmony: wonderful conceptions, 
no doubt, but barren as the east wind. 
‘These he transmitted to Wolff. Kant de- 
molished them, and established Spinoza’s 
notion respecting space and time, as forms 
of the mind. Fichte followed with his ideal- 
istic Spinozism, as he himself calls it, to 
prove that there is ‘‘urspriinglich nur eine 
Substanz, das Ich; in dieser einen Substanz 
sind alle méglichen Accidenzen, also alle 
méglichen Realititen gesetz.”” ‘Then came 
Schelling, whose philosophy is saturated 
with Spinozism, and from which it will only 
be necessary to notice two or three funda- 
mental positions, to see how perfectly they 
agree with those of the Ethica: ‘Gott is das 
einzig Reale, ausserdem es schlechterdings 
kein Seyn giebt. Was also existirt, existirt, 
mit Gott, und was ist, ist dem Wesen nach, 
ihm gleich.’”” Compare Spinoza, Def. vi. and 
Prop. xv.—* Quicquid est in Deo est et nihil 
sine Deo esse nec concepi potest.”” Again— 
‘¢ Gott ist nicht das Héchste, sondern er ist 
das sehlechtin Eine; er ist nicht anzuschauen 
als Gipfel oder Ende, sondern als Centrum, 
nicht im Gegensatz einer Peripherie, sondern 
als Alles in Allem.’’ — Spinoza, passim. 
Again,—** Gott enthait die méglichkeit seines 
Seyns in sich selbst.””"--Spinoza, Prop. vi. ; 
Coroll. ii. ; and Def. i. andiii. ‘The position 
of Spinoza, that the universe is but the aspect 
of God, considered under his infinite attri- 
butes of extension, is thus stated by Schel- 
ling :—** Die Unendlichkeit ist Gott, anges- 
chaut von Seite seines Aflirmirt-Seyns.”’ 
Respecting the impersonality of the human 
mind, and its dependence on the universal 
mind, Spinoza writes—*' Hine sequitur men- 
tem humanam partem esse infiniti intellectus 
Dei; ac proinde cum dicimus mentem hu- 
manam hoc, vel illud percipere, aliud nihil 
dicimus, quam quéd Deus, non quatenus in- 
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mentis explicatur, sive quatenus humane 
mentis essentiam constituit, hance vel illam 
habet ideam.”’ (£thica, pars. ii. prop. Xi. 
coroll.) Schelling, precisely to the same 
effect, says—‘* Das Denken ist nicht mein 
Denken, und das Seyn nicht mein Seyn; 
denn Alles ist nur Gottes oder des Alles. 
Ueberhaupt gibt es nicht eine Vernunft, die 
wir hatten, sondern nur eine Vernunft, die 
uns hat.”” (Jahrbiicher der Medicin, bd. i. 
p- 13.) We have dragged these fundamental 
notions forward to show how, in spite of 
different terminology, and a more enthusias- 
tic poetical manner, Schelling is the same as 
Spinoza in his philosophy; he is far less 
rigorous and scientific in his method. He- 
gel’s mind was more akin to Spinoza’s than 
any of the others, and accordingly, in his 
writings we still more distinctly trace the 
influence of the Ethica, disguised under pe- 
dantic terminologies, and useless distinctions. 
It may be curious here to quote Spinoza’s 
anticipation of the Hegelian Christology, 
which, in the hands of Strauss, Feuerbach, 
and Bruno Baur, has made so much noise in 
the theological world :—*T tell you,”’ says 
Spinoza, in his letter to Oldenburg, ** that it 
is not necessary for your salvation that you 
should believe in Christ according to the 
flesh; but of that eternal Son of God, 7. e. 
the eternal wisdom of God, which is mani- 
fested in all things, but mostly in the human 
mind, and most of all in Jesus Christ; a 
very different conception must be formed.’ — 
** Dico ad salutem non esse omnino necesse, 
Christum secunddm carnem noscere, sed de 
eterno illo filio Dei, hoc est. Dei externa 
sapientia, que sese in omnibus rebus, et max- 
imé in mente humana et omnium maximé in 
Christo Jesu manifestavit, longé aliter senti- 
endum.’’* 

This audacious speculation Strauss first 
made the ground of a serious schism; its 
want of philosophieal fundus, however, sufli- 
ciently guards us from its reception here. 
England can well afford to bear the sneers of 
Germany and France at her ineapacity for 
metaphysical speeulation, when she contem- 
plates the results of that speculation in the 
works of modern metaphysicians. ‘The strong 
practical sense of our countrymen revolts at 
the curious subtleties and cobwebs so inde- 
fatigably produced by the arachne philoso- 
phers of Germany; and though revolting 
more from instinct than from a clear vision 
into the causes of metaphysical impossibili- 





* “Opera Posthuma,” p. 450. 





ties, yet the instinct is a happy. Foreigners 
accuse us, and accuse us justly, of a want of 
appreciation of generalities—a want of the 
true philosophical faculty of generalization : 
but this accusation is by them coupled with 
an artifice of which they are unconscious. 
We are averse to generalization—but it does 
not follow that those who are fond of it 
manifest a greater aptitude for philosophy 
because they apply it to metaphysics—on 
the contrary, such an application is in itself 
eminently unphilosophical in the present state 
of the human mind. They, however, couple 
the subjects of metaphysics with the powers 
of generalization, and fancy that the one 
includes and presupposes the other, so that 
those who are not metaphysicians are averse 
to generalities. But in truth it is our weak- 
ness that we do not comprehend the impor- 
tance of generalities, and it is our strength 
that we reject as frivolous all metaphysics. 

The deplorable paradoxes and absurdities 
into which the modern thinkers have been 
led, are owing to the vicious method which 
they follow, and which we have above com- 
bated. In Spinoza’s time this Method was 
the only one which with his education he 
could adopt. In Spinoza Ontology reached 
its consummation; it remained for posterity 
to apply this doctrine to every special case, 
or else to re-examine its foundations to see 
if they were sound. Posterity did neither of 
these (with the exception of an insignificant 
number of Baconian thinkers,) and the pro- 
gress of humanity has been sensibly retarded 
in consequence. 

Such was Benedict Spinoza—thus he lived 
and thought. A brave and simple man, earn- 
estly meditating on the deepest subjects that 
can occupy the human race, he produced a 
system which will ever remain as one of the 
most astounding efforts of abstract specula- 
tion; a system that has been decried for 
nearly two centuries, as the most iniquitous 
and blasphemous of human invention; and 
which has now, within the last sixty years, 
become the acknowledged parent of a whole 
nation’s philosophy, ranking among its ad- 
mirers some of the most pious and illustrious 
intellects of the age. ‘The ribald Atheist 
turns out, on nearer acquaintance, to be a 
‘* God-intoxicated man.”’ ‘The blasphemous 
Jew, becomes a pious, virtuous, and creative 
thinker. ‘The dissolute Heretic becomes a 
child-like, simple, self-denying and heroic 
man. We look into his works with calm 
earnestness, and read there another curious 
page of human history: the majestic struggle 
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with the mysteries of existence has failed, as 
it always must fail; but the struggle demands 
our warmest admiration, and the man our 
ardent sympathy. Spinoza stands out from 
the dim past like a tall beacon, whose sha- 
dow is thrown athwart the sea, and whose 
light will serve to warn the wandererers 
from the shoals and rocks on which hun- 
dreds of their brethren have perished. 


—_———_--—-- 


LINES ON THE RECEIPT OF A LETTER. 


A etter! O that little word, 
How much it does contain! 

How many thoughts by it are stirr’d 
To pleasure or to pain! 


How eagerly we break the seal 
When ’tis from those we love! 
What depression do we feel 
If it unwelcome prove! 


What hopes, what fears, its leaves unfold ! 
What varied scenes they trace! 

What great and sad events are told 
Within its narrow space! 


And O what pleasure it conveys 
When from a distant sphere— 

It all our anxious fears repays, 
And brings the absent near! 


But when on wings of love it flies, 
Fond tidings to impart, 

O who can tell how much they prize 
This herald of the heart! 


All gratefully must own its worth 
When with delight they greet 

This dearest substitute on earth 
For those they cannot meet. 


ee 
THE POETESS TO HER LYRE. 


In sunshine and in shadow 
I have clung to thee, my lyre, 

E’en when it hath oft seemed to me 
Against the heart's desire ; 

And I have tried to break thy spell, 
And to unclasp thy chain, 

Only to feel each spirit-thought 
More truly thine again. 


The woman’s hopes, the woman’s fears, 
Have struggled with thy power, 

And oft her sorrow hath been made 
To dim the poet’s dower; 

And oft for one bright home-hearth’s dream 
I would have cast away 

The laurel wreath, the passion-song, 
Haunting me night and day. 


In vain, in vain, my task is writ— 
I feel it on my heart; 
I cannot, if I would, now bid 
Thought, feeling, fame, depart ; 
The wild deep love that through the past 
I never might control, 
For evil or for good must now 
Be cherish’d in the soul. 
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THE WORLD WEARY. 


Ir is well to be at rest, 

In the green Earth's quiet breast, 
To lay down the weight of care, 
And the burden of the air, 

And the bright hopes waxing cold, 
And the heart that soon grows old. 


Yea! and it would seem in sooth, 
Better to lie down in youth, 

Ere the sunshine fade away, 

Ere the chill clouds wrap the day, 
To be freed from strife and sorrow, 
And distrusting of the morrow. 


So the harsh and jarring tone, 

With its keen, heart-piercing strain 
Of broken love, a thing unknown 

To the spirit may remain. 
In our moods of wildest laughter, 
Come the dim thoughts of hereafter; 
And the boasted wealth of mind, 
And the homage of mankind— 
All the wondrous web of thought, 
In that shadowy realm forgot. 
Like the robes of mortal pride 
Fall and perish at our side— 
So the spirit passeth on, 
Where the former hosts are gone, 
And the corpse to Earth’s calm breast, 
And the soul to its dark rest! 


> 


THE ISLAND OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 


An island lay upon the placid sea, 
Calm, in its glowing beauty, as the cream, 
Of a fair child, who sees in ecstasy 
Some heavenly vision on its slumbers beam ; 
Where all that’s beautiful in hue and form, 
Bright flowers, and birds whose plumage seems 
of gems. 
And golden fruits, and regions ever warm 
With life and joy; and plants, whose giant stems 
Are crown’d with blossoms like the amethyst; 
And silver streams making sweet melody, 
As with the air they kept their gentle tryst; 
And all things fair seem blent harmoniously. 
Thus calm and beautiful that Island lay, 
And many the soft silent morn did bless, 
Who, at the fading of the star of day, 
Were hopeless, wretched, homeless, fatherless ! 
One moment, and a low convulsive moan 
Came from the heaving bosom of the earth ; 
It trembled—palm-groves, cities, towers, ure gone— 
Yon mass of ruins tell where they had birth! 
A weeping mother came to seek her child, 
Now cradled in its grave ; reproachfully 
A beauteous boy besought in accents wild, 
The hollow earth to set his parents free— 
Alas! his only answer was the sigh 
Of the night-wind, the frown of the dark sky. 
Yet there were some who knelt in grateful prayer—. 
The loved beyond all other earthly prize, 
Heaven, in its pitying love, did gently spare ; 
Still in that Island songs of praise arise, 
Echoed by angel-voices in the skies! 
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From the London Atheneum. 
THE AMERICAN BOOK CIRCULAR. 


‘Tus is a classified list of the more im- 
portant and recent American publications. 
Our readers, however, will be principally 
interested in a preliminary paper, in which 
the publishers, (Messrs. Wiley & Putnam,) 
defend their countrymen from charges, often 
preferred, of indifference to the claims of 
literature and literary men—of systematic 
literary piracy—and of patronising an infa- 
mous and demoralizing newspaper press. 
On the first point, the writers observe, — 

“The fact that nine editions of Pres- 
cott’s * Ferdinand and Isabella,’ (an expen- 
sive work in three volumes octavo, equal to 
the London edition in style, &c.;) that 
twelve thousand copies of Stephens’ * Cen- 
tral America,’ (also expensive—two octavos,) | 
and at least as many of his other works, have 
been sold in the United States in about four 
years, is perhaps sufficient proof, that those 
two wrilers also are not entirely neglected 
by their own countrymen. We may also 
mention in this connexion, the sale of more 
than four thousand sets of Washington's 
writings, in twelve octavo volumes; of about 
the same number of Franklin’s works, in ten | 
volumes; the publication of such books of | 
travel as ** Robinson’s Researches in Pales- 
tine ;’’ Stephens, and others; in Science, as 
the translation of the ‘* Mécanique Céleste,” 
with a commentary of nearly the same bulk, 
forming four large quartos; ‘* ‘The Natural 
History of the State of New York,”’ in ten 
quarto volumes, produced at an expense of 
£40,000, ($200,000;) the sale of nine edi- 
tions of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States; and other elaborate works; and the 
publication, chiefly within ten years, of no 
less than one hundred and twenty different 
novels, original and copyright; and of one 
hundred and ten different poetical works.” 

‘To these may be added school books and 
children’s books out of number; as a class 
excellent, and almost all of home manufac: | 
ture, 

Another charge preferred against the Ame- 
ricans, by Mr. Alison, is of indifference to 
their historical records and monuments. We 
confess, that this appears to us singularly 
unjust. Our own library shelves would al- 
most enable us to refute it. But assuming 
that there had been indifference on the part 
of the government, the Historical Comme- 
morations alone, a custom peculiar to Ame- 
rica, must, from their nature, tend to collect 
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and preserve such a mass of historical inform- 
ation, as no other country has ever possess- 
ed, or can ever hope to possess. Every 
town, indeed, has its history and its histori- 
cal records ; and the labour of selection will 
be the great difficulty in the way of the fu- 
ture historian. However, let the Americans 
adduce their proofs of its injustice. 

‘The publication of more than fifty octa- 
vo volumes of the historical memoirs and 
correspondence of Washington, Franklin, 
Jay, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, Morris, 
Adams, and many other statesmen; of twen- 
ty volumes of Diplomatie Correspondence ; 
of three or four biographical collections, and 
as many historical, statistical, and commer- 
cial Journals, continued for several years ; 
the three folio volumes, commencing a series 
of ** American Archives,’ arranged by Mr. 
Force, under Congressional authority; the 
collection of American State Papers, in about 
forty folio volumes; the existence of at least 
two thousand volumes of documents, pub- 
lished in successive years, by the two houses 
of Congress, and the various State Legisla- 
tures; the systematic collection and arrange- 
ment of the original public archives, com- 
menced in Massachusetts, under the direc- 
tion of the government, and continued by 
other States; the collections of the Histori- 
cal Societies of Massachusetts, twenty-six 
volumes, of New York, of Pennsylvania, 
of Connecticut, of Rhode Island, of New 
Hampshire, of Georgia, of Ohio! and many 
more.”” 

The question of an international law of 
copyright is not touched on; but in proof 
that all the piracy is not on one side, it is 
observed that Englishmen read more Ame- 
rican books than is generally supposed :— 

“The case of ‘ the oldest’ London Review 
appreciating the articles of the North Amer- 
ican well enough to appropriate some of 
them entire, as original, accidentally omit- 
ting to mention their origin, is not a solitary 
one. American periodicals have contributed 
‘considerably’ to some of those in England, 
in mutually innocent unconsciousness. Some 
few American writers would scarcely recog- 
nize their own offspring under their new 
names and foreign dress; and authors are 
apt to take some pride in their bantlings, 
whether clever or otherwise. Who, in look- 
ing over a list of titles would suppose that 
*‘ Quebec and New York, or the Three Beau- 
ties,’ was the same as ‘ Burton, or the Sieges ;” 
and ‘ Cortes, or the Fall of Mexico,’ a re- 


print of ‘ The Infidel ; that ‘The last days of 























Aurelian’ is no other than Mr. Warbe’s 
‘Probus, or Rome in the Third Century;’ and 
‘ Montacute’ only a new title for ‘A New 
Home ;’ that Mr. Muzzey’s ‘Young Maiden’ 
and ‘Young Wife’ are translanted into ‘ The 
English Maiden, and the ‘English Wife,’ 
and Mr. Spark’s ‘ Life of Ledyard, the Ameri- 
can ‘Traveller,’ is only made more attractive 
as ‘The Memoirs of Ledyard the African 
Traveller’ (anon.); and two volumes of his 
‘Writings of Washington,’ in twelve volumes, 
are reprinted with the original title, and ap- 
parently as if complete? Dr. Harris’ ‘Na- 
tural History of the Bible;’? Bancroft’s Trans- 
lation of Heeren’s Politics of Greece; Mr. 
Everett’s Translation of Buttman’s Greek 


Grammar, were all reprinted and sold as 


English books. Judge Story’s “ Law of 
Bailments,’ was chopped into fragments and 
appended here and there, by Mr. Theobold, 
in his Notes on Sir William Jones. ‘These 
are a few specimens ;—in most of them, the 
preface, &c., is sufficiently altered to conceal 
their origin, and in several the author’s name 
is suppressed. One more may be mention- 
ed:—Nr. Neal, of Philadelphia, published, 
about 1839, a volume, called ‘ Charcoal 
Sketches,’ with illustrations; his name ap- 
pended in full. This volume appears entire, 
plates and all, in the middle of * Pic-Nic Pa- 
pers,’ &c., ‘edited by C. Dickens, Esq.,’ 3 
volumes, London, 1841. Mr. Neal, no doubt, 
would have been proud of his company, if 
his patron had not introduced him as a name- 
less person! ‘ A volume has been append- 
ed,’ (to make the orthodox three,) ¢ from an 
American source,’ says the editor ; but not a 
syllable about the name, either of author or 
book ! ” 

Now of the general truth of this disgrace- 
ful statement we have no doubt; and there- 
fore, on behalf of American, as of British 
authors, we shall continue to urge, and all the 
more emphatically, the necessity, the policy, 
and the justice of an international law of 
copyright, Butas Mr. Dickens has a name 
of weight and authority, especially with re- 
ference to this subject, we will observe that 
the ‘ Pic-Nic Papers” was, if we mistake not, 
an avowed gathering of gratuitous contribu- 
tions gratuituosly edited by Mr. Dickens, 
and published for the benefit of the widow 
and children of Mr, Macrone, the bookseller. 
It is more than probable, therefore, that all 
the favour asked of Mr. Dickens was per- 
mission to print his popular name in the title- 
page, with a few words of introduction, 
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Against this double-dealing system we have, 
as our readers know, again and again pro- 
tested—but, if any circumstances, can ex- 
cuse it, they are included in this statement 
of facts. 

Another mischievous consequence arising 
out of these piracies, of even a more serious 
nature than the original * appropriation,” is, 
the liberty which the pirates take of “ adapt- 
ing” the work to their special market, to the 
manifest injury of the reputation of the au- 
thor. The extent to which this has been 
carried may be judged of by one fact :—The 
Westminster Review favourably noticed the 
well-known Peter Parley’s works, quoting, 
however, a series of “‘ Americanisms,” which 
“disfigured” them. Now every one of these 
quotations proved to be from the interpola- 
tions of the London publishers! Not one was 
written by Peter himself, or is to be found in 
the American editions ! 


_— 


DR. MACKENZIE'S TITIAN. 


Tue object of Dr. Mackenzie in writing 
Titian was to introduce into this country 
what on the Continent are called Art-Novels 
—a species of composition, says the Doctor, 
‘‘which permits the blending of the ideal and 
the real, in no ordinary degree; being based 
upon circumstances not only romantic and 
picturesque in themselves, but rendered ad- 
ditionally so by their connexion with the for- 
tunes of some of the illustrious who by pen 
or pencil have achieved renown.” 

To this dictum we must demur: instead 
of ** the blending of the ideal and the real,’ 
a mixture of incongruities seems more like- 
ly to result from any attempt to exhibit a 
real story in the guise of fiction; and that 
success must be the exception, failure the 
rule. With the majority of authors and art- 
ists, one great obstacle interposes at starting 
—their exertions are intellectual, their suffer- 
ihgs for the most part endurance: whereas 
action and adventure are essential to fiction. 
Where this drawback is avoided—as it may 
be in a few cases—the enormous difficulty 
exists of writing up to the truth in the added 
parts, so as to preserve a consistent and pro- 
bable whole, and yet produce an interesting 
romance. Besides which, the mind of the 
writer ought to be thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of his hero’s age, and a knowledge 
of his art, whatever it may be: in which 
case, the book will very probably turn out a 
didactic novel, where criticism and biography 
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take the form of fiction, ne ver improving by 
the metamorphoses, though in some rare 
cases they may be made more popular. We 
are not saying that the Art-Novel cannot suc- 
ceed, a great genius with a lucky subject 
may do much: we merely say that failure 
will be the rule, and that the attempt is only 
justified by success. 

Our a priori view of the subject is not 
shaken by J7ittan. ‘The presented incidents 
of the painter’s career are few in number ; 
neither his early struggles, his subsequent 
success, nor his general character, are exhib- 
ited with much distinctness, or impressed 
with much force, being oftener told than 
shown, for which the form of biography is 
better adapted; the views of art and artists 
with which the volume is_ interspersed, 
though fluent, are devoid of depth and origi- 
nality, and their introduction often stops the 
story, such as it is; whilst the mixture of 
fiction with fact will confuse the reader, and 
and yet leave him less informed of the paint- 
er’s history, character, and the state of Italian 
art, when he found it and when he left it, 
than a single volume of biography and dis- 
quisition. As anovel, 7itian is disjointed 
and lecture-looking. Lovers discourse to 
their mistresses on the history of art, and 
even a declaration takes a philosophical fori. 
Itis a further defect—not, however, essential 
to the nature of the Art-Novel—that Dr. 
Mackenzie, though an agreeable and well-in- 
formed writer, is scarcely equal to his char- 
acters and his themes.— London Spectator. 


a 


POPULAR RECREATIONS. 


Tne healthy disposition of all mankind is 
towards cheerful recreation. We see strong 
evidence of this in our own day, in the 
increasing habit of frequenting our national 
monuments, the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, Hampton Court, &c. It is quite 
delightful to observe the growing interest 
which all classes take in Hampton Court,— 
a visit to which place, with its fresh air, its 
parks, its gardens, fountains, terraces, and 
out-of-door beauties, partakes particularly of 
the character of recreation. ‘The official 
returns of visitors to Hampton Court, show 
that the numbers during the four years have 
increased above fifty per cent. ‘The visitors 
are most numerous on Sundays. In July 
last year, above 50,000 persons passed 
through the state apartments. ‘The total 
numbers for the last year nearly reached 
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180,000. By far the greater proportion of 
these visitors belong to the working classes. 
They go in vans holding twenty and thirty 
persons, men, women, and children. It is 
a custom for operatives working together to 
club weekly their pence and twopences for 
the purpose of raising a fund for these excur- 
sions. One or two musicians generally 
accompany each van, to enliven the journey, 
and to make music for the dances which go 
forward under the chesnuts in Bushy Park. 
—London Athenzum. 


a 


AN APRIL HYMN. 


Fountain of good—dear God !—thou that dost make 
The sap to flow, 
And, safe from floods, the snowdrop’s trance dost 
wake, 
Far ‘neath the snow, 
Why o’er the heart still leavest thou to break 
Rivers of woe ? 


It must be that the heart -ffendeth thee— 
That there is wrong 

Somewhere in secret, which no eye can see, 
Some sin too strong— 

Thou that hast friend and father been to me, 
My poor life long! 


A soul of sorrow liveth in the flowers 
That seem so glad; 

It floats and breathes along the lustrous hours, 
As if it had 

A privilege immortal, which empowers 
To make me sad. 


I must have wandered from the one bright way 
So early taught,— 

The sense of transport could not else decay, 
Which thou hadst wrought 

Into the eternal spirit of this clay 
With each Spring thought! 


Well I remember how I thrilled, to mark 
The soft hours roll, 

That brought the violet to my lonely ark!— 
I near life’s goal; 

But that Old Spring is past,—and ye are dark, 
My Days of Soul! 


’Tis well to be a mourner,—well to feel 
My glad hope die; 

And sicken at the tears that daily steal 
O’er the dimmed eye, 

If this strong Desolation should reveal 
Where my sins lie. 


Oh! tenderest chastener! whom in love, not fear, 
I dare adore, 
Offending whom, I have no comfort here 
On this green floor! 
Forgive! or when the flowers are on their bier, 
Wake me no more! 
E. L. Montacu. 
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HOPE. 
BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Hore! ready promiser, unsure performer, 
Unequal architect, that builds the mole 

Which breaks the mountain billows into spray ; 
Or fabrics fragile as the gossamers 

That come and vanish with the dews of morn; 
Bitter betrayer, yet sweet counsellor, 

Voucher believed, with thousand broken oaths! 
Friend false, yet, for a fair face, trusted still— 
Why do I listen to thee? Joyful dream, 

That turns out oft, on waking, blank despair, 
Why do I trust thy visions, and dream on, 
Grasping the good I never may enjoy ? 

Yet art thou blest so far—The naked wretch 
Goes clad by tinee, the while—the hungry feasts! 
The wo-begone forget their tears and smile ! 
The better part of being is fill’d up 

With solace by thee, and the load, that else 
Wou!d break the back, is borne with patience still! 
Thou art the anodyne which lulls the pang, 
That should not chide thee, tho’ it wakes again! 
The stimulant which breaks the lethargy, 
Which, tho’ it close on us again, thou robb’st 
Of so much being, else were swallowed up! 
Thou art a good, altho’ a doubtful one, 

And, wanting thee, this fitful course of life 
Were never half run thro’! I'll deal with thee! 
But, yet, with question ; so, by thy default 

I suffer less, and, if thou keep’st thy word, 

Lose nothing of the gain thou promisest ! 


OBITUARIES. 


| ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


| O sock of childhood! the old wondrous tale, 

| Still fresh and green within my memory 

| As when in earlier days it had for me 

| A spe!l, a charm, whose power was soon to fail. 
| The shipwreck’d sailor and the lonely isle, 

_I see them now, though not as then I saw— 

| My own heart’s history like a cloud the while 
| Beside the visions of romance I draw; 

| And truth will come old dreamings to destroy, 
| Whene’er we fain would be the child again 

| In thought, and feeling, and in fearless joy, 

| In careless knowledge of all woe and pain; 

| And yet we love, how deeply love, whate’er 


Recalls one star of childhood’s sky so fair. 
\ 


| bes TE 
SONNET. 
Here let me sit, beneath this shady beech, 
Screen’d from the fervour of the noonday beam, 
And gaze with fondness on those lips, whose speech, 
In converse eloquent, like swelling stream 
Pure from its source, pours forth its silver rill, 
And chains the charmed ear with magic art: 
What bliss to know that heaving bosom still 
Is the lov’d cradle of this throbbing heart, 
Where all my wishes, all my thoughts, may rest, 
In weal, in woe !—foretaste of heaven on earth! 
What is the world to me, thus truly blest, 
Who, in my home, beside my lowly hearth, 
Find in the magic of a smile repose, 
More than its pomp, its honours, wealth bestows ! 








OBITUARIES. 


Tue tate Doxe or Sussex.—His Royal High- 
ness was the sixth son of George III., was born on 
January 27th, 1773, and displayed, at an early 
period, his attachment to those political principles, 
to which, in an however erroneous judgment, he 
remained consistent through his long career. So 
soon as 1792, he declared himself a confirmed 
Whig. 

His Royal Highness passed some time at the 
University of Gottingen, and afterwards visited 
Rome, where, in 1793, he formed a matrimonial 
connexion with Lady Augusta Murray, the second 
daughter of Lord Dunmore. ‘This marriage, per- 
formed by a Protestant clergyman at Rome, and 
afterwards on the 5th December, in the same year, 
in London, was dissolved by the Prerogative Court, 
being contrary to the provisions of the Royal Mar- 
riage Act. 

The fruit of this connexion was two children, 
who both survive. Lady Augusta lived many years 
after the separation, and died in 1830, having as- 


sumed, in 1806, by Royal Licence, the surname 
of De Ameland. 

Prince Augustus was called to the House of 
Peers in 1806, by the title of Duke of Sussex, and 
about the same time was installed a Knight of the 
Garter. As a member of the House of Lords he 
never failed upon great occasions to evince his pre- 
dilection for what are called liberal opinions. As 
a speaker, his talents were not of the first order, 
though the more general merits of good sense, good 
taste, and considerable research when available, 
may fairly be conceded to his speeches, even by 
those who think his views erroneous. In 1806 he 
opposed the Reduction of Slave Importation Bill, 
and in 1812 he spoke at some length in favour of 
the Marquess of Wellesley’s motion for Catholic 
Emancipation. He signed Lord Grenville’s famous 
Protest against the Corn Bill of 1815. 

In 1816, he was elected President of the Society 
of Arts and from that time frequently presided at 
the annual distribution of prizes awarded by that 
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Society. To one of his warm feelings and amia- 
ble disposition, it must on these occasions have 
been particularly gratifying to be the instrument 
of rewarding obscure or youthful merit. ‘The in- 
terest he took in the affairs of that society con- 
tinued without diminution till a late period of his 
life. 

During the stormy period of the Reform Bill agi- 
tation, the Duke threw his influence into the popu. 
lar scale, and again in 1833, supported both by 
speech and vote, the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill. In 1838, upon the opening of the first ses- 
sion of her present Majesty, the Duke of Sussex 
moved the address in the House of Lords. 

Upon the accession of Queen Victoria, all eyes 
were turned to him as possessing great influence 
over her Majesty; indeed, living under the same 
roof, and it is believed confided by her dying father 


to his peculiar care, it would have been strange if 


so solemn a recollection, joined to habits of fre- 
quent intercourse, had not produced stronger feel- 
ings than the ordinary ones of nepotism. 

In 1830, the Duke was chosen President of the 
Royal Society, an office which he held with credit 
to himself, and satisfaction to the fellows, till 1839, 
when he resigned it, upon the somewhat strange 
plea that he was unable to meet the expenses it 
entailed upon him. 

About this time he formed a second matrimonial 
connexion with Lady Cecilia Underwood, who has 
since been created Duchess of Inverness, and who 
survives her royal husband. His Royal Highness 
had been for some time an invalid, but the illness 
which terminated his existence was unexpected 
and rapid. He died on the 21st of April. 

The Duke of Sussex possessed a decided taste 
for literature, and although not of profound attain- 
ments, was a better scholar than either of his bro- 
thers, with the exception of George IV. He was 
an active promoter of the var‘ous charities which 
are the glory of our country, and was ready at all 
times to lend his influence and personal exertion to 
the cause of benevolence. 

His Royal Highness was a collector of rare Bibles, 
curious old plate, and clocks and watches, a great 
number of which he has left behind him. In per- 
son, he was tall and robust, and in manner at once 
courtly and affable, as the impression he made upon 
a distinguished foreigner bears ample witness— 
“The countenance of the Duke of Sussex,” says 
Von Raumer, “ has an expression of the greatest 
good humour, cheerfulness, and bonhomie, and his 
conversation confirmed the impression made by his 
appearance. * * He speaks with fluency and acute- 
ness, so that, during two hours and a half, the 
thread of interesting conversation was never broken, 
and the time passed with wonderful rapidity. 1 
looked at his large and weil-arranged library, 
amongst the moet remarkable contents of which is 
a collection of Bibles, in all languages, which can 
hardly be surpassed in Europe.” 

The will of his Royal Highness contains a clause 
specially requesting that his body on his decease 
should be interred in the public cemetery at Kensal 
Green. 


Mr. Joun Atxen, the master of Dulwich College, 
died on Monday last, at Lady Holland’s residence 
in South Street. Mr. Allen for many years had 





been a resident in Lord Holland’s family, having 
first entered it, we believe, as the medical adviser. 
He, with Jeffrey, Leonard Horner, and others, was 
one of the originators of, and for many years a 
steady contributor to the Edinburgh Review—and 
his opinions, on all points of constitutional history, 
were held in much esteem by the political party 
with which Lord Holland was allied. His best 
known work was the “Rise and Growth of the 
Royal Prerogative.” In addition to his mastership 
of Dulwich College, he held the office of Auditor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. He was above seventy 
years of age. 


Count Rispinc.—We record the death at Paris, 
under the name of Leven—in which he devoted 
himself to literary pursuits, and was, for twenty 
years, attached to the Courrier Francais—of a 
person more conspicuously known as the Count 
Ribbing, who was involved in the accusations that 
followed on the murder, by Ankerstrom, of Gusta- 
vus III., of Sweden. We learn from the corres- 
pondent of The Times, that “Count Ribbing arrived 
in Paris from Sweden at the most violent period of 
the Revolution, and became, in consequence of his 
crime, highly popular. He was tall, well made, and 
“good looking,” advantages which procured for 
him from Madame de Stael (as you know) the title 
of her “beau régicide,” His income was limited, 
but as it arrived to him in gold, ata moment when 
twenty francs in that metal were worth twenty 
thousand franes in paper (assignats,) he employed 
his little means with so much judgment, that he 
purchased very considerable property with it; in 
fact, he was at one time the owner of the superb 
domain of Rainey. He married an ex-nun (cha- 
noinesse) of noble family, by whom he had a son, 
who survives them. He subsequently fell into pe- 
cuniary embarrassments. He professed Republi- 
can opinions to his death, but was often heard to 
lament—if not his crime—the exaltation that led 
him into it, and consequently into suffering and 
poverty. Count Ribbing was of a noble Swedish 
family—his mother of the equally noble family of 
Leven, which name he added to his patronymic.” 


The journals of St Petersburgh announce the 
death, at the early age of thirty-six, of the Baron 
pe Srieeitz, who applied the immense resources of 
a fortune, said to amount to between twoand three 
millions sterling, to the promotion of the arts, the 
sciences, and literature, in all their branches. More 
than three thousand persons, including most of the 
distinguished names in the Russian capital, follow- 
ed the body to its place of temporary deposit, in 
the vaults of the Lutheran Church of St. Peter— 
whence it is to be transferred to Hamburgh, the 
native town of the deceased, and the burial place 
of his family. 


A place too, may be given in our obituary re- 
cords to the name of M. Waautn, the parish-priest 
of Saint Germain |’Auxerrois—the same who, de- 
fying what is emphatically called The Terror, 
“found means,” says the Presse, “in 1793, to pen- 
etrate into the dungeon of Marie Antoinette, and 
administered to the illustrious prisoner the consola- 
tions of religion.” 
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LETTERS, SCIENCE AND ART. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Epucation, Science, AnD Art.—By a statement 
laid upon the table of the House of Commons of 
the estimates for 1843-4, for the purpose of educa- 
tion, science, and art, it appears that there will be 
required for public education in Great Britain, 
50,0001. ; ditto in Ireland, 50,000/.; schools of de- 
sign, 4,411/.; Professors at Oxford and Cambridge, 
2,006/.; University of London, 5,148/.; Universi- 
ties, &c., in Scotland, 7,380/.; Roman Catholic 
College in Scotland, 8,928/.; Royal Irish Academy, 
300/.; Royal Hibernian Academy, 3001.; Royal 
Dublin Society, 5,6001.; Belfast Academical So- 
ciety, 1,950/.; British Museum Establishment, c., 
32,5761. ; ditto buildings, 37,4851. ; ditto purchases, 
5,275l.; National Gallery, purchase of pictures and 
expense of the Gallery, 1,6001.; Museum of Eco- 
nomic Geology, 2,008/.; and Scientific Works and 
Experiments, 4,000/.;—the total for the year 1843-4 
is 210,9671.— Times. 


Houses oF PartiaAmENntT.—A return made to the 
House of Commons states that the total amount al- 
ready expended for building the new Houses of 
Parliament is 380,483. 10s.: the amount voted 
has been 438,500/., and consequently 58,0161. 10s. 
is in hand unexpended, which will be required to 
comp'!ete the works now in progress. It is esti- 
mated that a further swm of 578,424l. 12s. 9d. will 
be required to complete the buildings. The total 
amount of Mr. Barry’s estimate will therefore be 
1,016,924/. 12s. 9d., besides what will be required 
for completing the landing-places, making good the 
pavings, furniture, and fittings, and for decoration 
by works of art. 


Gicantic Fossit.—A fine specimen of what geo- 
logists term the Plesiosaurus macrocephalus has 
recently been found in the lias formations at Bar- 
row-upon-Soar. It measures fourteen feet in length, 
and is the only one of the kind that has been found 
in the neighborhood.—Derby Reporter. 


American Pertopicat LireraturE.—By extracts 
in your journal you have given currency—some 
value even—to the “ Remarks and Figures” with 
which Messrs. Wiley and Putnam defend American 
literature against alleged mis-statements of “ Mr. 
Alison, Mr. Dickens, and the Foreign Quarterly 
Review.” “ Remarks,’’ when they happen to be 
silly, answer themselves well enough, but “ Fi- 
gures,” when false, do not. This is my excuse for 
asking your insertion of these few lines in reply to 
a statement which I copy from the Atheneum of 
the Ist instant. “The Foreign Quarterly article 
on the Newspaper Press of the United States (en- 
dorsed by Mr. Dickens,) has at its head as text, 
the names of eleven newspapers (out of about 1,600 
in the country,) while at least nine-tenths of the 
censurable extracts, to prove the writer’s views, are 
from one paper, the New York Herald: and from 
eight out of the eleven, not a single line is quoted, 
either for praise or censure!” ‘The “ censurable 
extracts” in the article consist of about 318 lines. 








Of these, 85 lines are from the New York Herald, 
and 233 from other journals. Of the 11 newspa- 
pers given as the text of the article, 6 are quoted, 
and the remaining 5, though unquoted, are not un- 
described. In the course of the article, 15 other 
newspapers are referred to (four by name,) and 
passages given. As many hundreds might have 
been quoted, no doubt, could anything have seemed 
to justify the production, beyond what was strictly 
called for, of matter offensive to decency and good 
taste. Yours, &c., 

Tue Epitor or tHe “ Foreign 


London, April 20. QuarTERLY Review.” 


Durticate Porrs.—It is a remarkable fact, 
and one perhaps not very generally known, that 
there have been three pocts of the respective names 
of Walter Scott, Samuel Rogers, and James Gra- 
hame, before the excellent authors of * Marmion 
‘The Pleasures of Memory,’ and ‘ The Sabbath.’ 
specimens of their published works may be found, 
in Mr. Southey’s ‘ Later English Poets ;’ and they 
all three existed (we cannot say flourished) between 
the latter part of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—the very dark ages of English poetry. 
Walter Scott was the author of the ‘ History of the 
Right Honourable Name of Scott,’ often quoted by 
his greater clansman, Sir Walter; but his verses 
are very humble. Mr. Samuel Rogers was a par- 
son, and published in 1782, two volumes of ordi- 
nary familiar epistles; but they trod very closely, 
in point of time only, upon our venerable contem- 
porary’s first work, the ‘ Epistle to a Friend.’ Mr. 
James Grahame the first, was a Scotchman, like 
the author of ‘ The Sabbath,’ and being such, his 
whole works are preserved in Dr. Anderson’s col- 
lection of the poets; but, although the following 
passage be not a fair specimen of them, we may 
venture to say that they will never be read again. 
The poet supposes it to be debated in Heaven how 
to reward the distinguished virtue of Archibald 
Hamilton, Esq. 

Shall he at once our happy mansions tread, 
From life's low cares and flesh’s fetters freed? 
Or rather with some kindred spirit know 

All that can be conceived of Heaven below ? 


’Tis fixed ; and who shall question Heaven's award? 
Be Miss Dinwiddie his divine reward. 


— New Monthly Magazine. 


FRANCE, 


The French papers announce the arrival, at 
Havre, of the Expéditive, Capt. de Guesnet, having 
on board the objects collected by M. Texier, in his 
scientific journey along the coast of Asia Minor. 
Amongst them an antique sarcophagus, of great 
beauty, is spoken of, and nearly the whole of 
the frieze of the Temple of Diana at Magnesia. 
This temple which was considered finer than 
that at Ephesus, was overturned by an earth. 
quake in the earliest ages of Christianity. The 
four sides fell outwards, and one of them, com. 
ing on hard ground, was broken to pieces; the other 
three sank in the ground to some depth, where the 
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marble was perfectiy preserved. It is these three 
sides, about seventy metres in length, which have 
been now recovered. 

The monster elephant which has for thirty years 
guarded the Place de la Bastile, in memory of Na- 
poleon’s Egyptian exploits, is about to be cast in 
bronze, for the decoration of a grand fountain to be 
erected in the Place du Tréne. The giant animal 
is already caged, for the purpose, within a system 
of boardings forming a vast workshop, and at once 
exciting and baffling the curiosity of the Parisian 
street hunters. ‘lhe papers also state, that the 
commission for erecting the tomb of the Emperor 
Napoleon has come to a decision that the baldachin 


of the altar at the Invalides, with its gilded col. | 


umns, shall be suppressed; that the equestrian 
statue of the Emperor shall be erected on the Es. 
planade, and not in the Cour Royale, as designed 
by the architect, and that the figure of the Empe- 
ror shall be in his historical dress, and not in the 
Roman costume. The Minister of the interior has 
given commissions for twelve statues, to be placed 
in the niches of the principal facade of the new 
buildings at the Hotel de Ville. The following are 
the subjects:—Frochot, Voyer d’Argenson, Etienne 
Robert, Vincent de Paule, L’ Abbé de I’ Epée, Robin, 
Jean Aubry, Hardouin Mansard, Guillanme Budé, 
Mathieu, Molé, Michel Lallier, and La Vacquerie. 


The King of Greece has just conferred on the 
Chevalier Adrian Balbi, the celebrated geographer, 
the Golden Cross of the Order of the Saviour: and 
the King of Prussia has presented to M. Meyer- 
beer, the composer, the gold medal awarded in 
Prussia to eminent men in the arts and sciences. 


ITALY. 


An interesting work has been published at Rome, 
by the learned Pietro Ungarelli, on a collection of 
antiquities left there by the Swedish diplomatist 
Patin. The collection is especially rich in Egyp- 
tian antiquities, and contains a valuable assortment 
of coins—nearly eight thousand Grecian, eight hun- 


dred and four Consular, and four thousand four | 


| several cartoons for the Cathedral of Cologne; and 
/common report declares them worthy of the mag- 
nificent building which is to receive them,—V. 
Laumitz, to whom the “Gutenberg and Fust Me- 
morial” has been intrusted, has completed the 
model, 

STRIKING NEAR HOME.—The study of English 
literature, and, consequently, the reprint of English 
works on the continent, seems to be daily increas- 
ing. The German newspapers are full of reviews 
of English books, quotations from English writers, 
and advertisements of the republication, in a cheap- 
er form, of English writings, many of which must 
operate to the prejudice of the sale of the original 
works on the continent. Among the rest we find, 
| by an advertisement in the Allgemeine Zeitung of 
March 14th, an announcement of a new work to be 
published with the London magazines, containing ex- 
| extracts from all the reviews and most of the month- 
‘ly magazines, “ together with a complete republi- 
cation of the new periodicals by Mr. Dickens, Mr. 
| Lever, Mrs. Trollope, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Lover,” 
|&c. The work is edited, as we should conjecture 
|from the name, by an Englishman—F. A. Catty, 
_Esq., F.R.C.S.—and is to cost about 4s. a number. 
| The reason alleged for this piece of wholesale pira- 
\cy by the publisher—Jiigel, of Frankfort—is the 
| great expense of the English periodicals, which al- 
|most prevents their circulation on the continent. 
| A more probable reason may be found on the ex- 


} 


pected profits to the editor and publisher. 





| Procress or Municu.—* The town itself,” to 
|quote the Leipsic Gazette, in an article entitled 
| Sketches from Munich,” “ resembles a handsome 
}and powerful youth, whose growth has been so 
sudden and rapid that his clothes have become too 
small for him—scarcely conscious of his own beau. 
ity and strength, yet a wonder to all around, he 
leads a gay and ever-rejoicing life of pleasure— 
knows little or nothing of French, abhors reflection, 
hates tea, and does not pride himself on his piety. 
Munich is, in fine, the stirring source and centre of 
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hundred and nine Imperial coins. Among the oth- /German art. Let Berlin, Frankfort, and Vienna 
er antiquities is a “Venus with the Slipper,” sup- | S8y what they please, all the light they have pro- 
posed to be of Egyptian origin, though brought ceeds from rays shot from this central source of 


from Greece. 
The family of Cherubini are, it is understood, 


preparing for publication the autograph MSS. of | 


the deceased composer—giving particular notice of 
all the artist’s own works, and forming the entire 
history of his professional life. 


GERMANY. 


The resolution of Academy of Stadel to purchase 
Lessing’s great picture of “ Huss before the Coun- 
cil of Constance,”’ has caused the withdrawal from 
that society of its director, Herr Philip Veit. ‘The 
consequence of this has been the foundation of a 
rival school of artists in Frankfort, headed by Veit, 
whose Roman Catholic pupils, Retchel, Ballenber- 
ger, Jung, &c. accompany him, and Steinle, whose 
name has already occurred in the Atheneum, in 
connexion with the Cathedral of Cologne. The 
Romanists of Frankfort have already commissioned 
the new institution to paint them an altar-screen, 
for which they have subscribed 10,000 florins. 
The vacant directorship of the original Academy 
has been offered to Lessing, who however has de- 
clined it. Steinle, it is said, has already completed 


art. Remove Munich, and you leave many indi- 

| vidual artists, but no school of German art. Great 

|artists, indeed, as for instance Cornelius, have de- 

serted Munich, but the works of their manhood 

and vigour remain to decorate the temples and 

buildings of the mother and fosterer of their genius. 

Thirty, years ago, and German art was a nonenity; 
a few poor painters dragged out a weary life of 
poverty and wretchedness at Rome, unknown and 

uncared for in the land of their birth. But a Ger- 

man prince was then growing up, who, uniting am- 

ple means to an intense love of art, was preparing 

to make his capital the centre for German genius 
to collect round. Lewis of Bavaria, as a youth, and 

when Crown Prince, devoted the savings of a limit- 

ed income to improve the buildings of his country, 

and when his father’s death placed greater means 

at his disposal, and put the crown of Bavaria on his 

head, he did not fail to redeem the promise of his 

youth. Munich is not only the most stirring, but 

also one of the most flourishing towns in Europe, 
for the large sums spent on its buildings give em- 

ployment to thousands of labourers, as well as en- 

courage talent and genius of every description.” 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 
1. Memoirs of the Court of England dur- 
ing the Regn of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. By Joun HEeNneaGE 
Jessk. 4 vols. 8vo. London: 1840. 


2. Memoirs of the Court of England, 
from the Revolution in 1688 to the death 
of George the Second. By Joun Hene- 
AGE JessE. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1843. 


SevEN volumes in foto, in addition to recent 
works of a similar kind, and to fresh edi- 
tions of older ones! ‘Truly there is no end 
to the pleasure of reading about Courts. In 
vain the utilitarian asks the use of it, and the 
moralist questions the good, and the republi- 
can sneers at what he secretly admires. In 
vain an occasional Madame d’Arblay escapes 
from under a load of duties, to inform the 
world that it is possible for Courts to be tire- 
some and unhappy; nay, that it may even 
be difficult to get a cup of tea there when 
you want it. In vain a reader may know 
the whole real state of the case, agreeable 
and otherwise, or all that ever was written 
upon the subject from the time of Henry 
VIII. down to that of the estimable Court 
now flourishing. Every body waives his 
particular knowledge in favour of the gene- 
ral impression. It is true, the imaginations 
of the youngest modern readers cannot be 
quite of the opinion of the little boys in the 
country a hundred years ago, that a King 
and Queen were a couple of superhuman 
people, sitting all day on thrones, with crowns 
on their heads and sceptres in their hands; 
eating, at the very least, (when they did eat,) 
bread and honey; and counting out gold as 
the smallest of their diversions. But never- 
theless, to the great bulk of readers, there is 
always something splendid, and gay, and 


full-dressed, and holiday-like, in the idea of} 


a Court; something processional and gorge- 
ous, graceful and powerful-—always in select- 
est condition, waited upon by the noble, and 
living in an atmosphere of romance. Pains, 
and tediums, and defects of whatever sort, 
appear to be only exceptions to the general 
delightful fact. Henry VIII. himself does 
not make the peruser throw away the book 
in disgust, nor Charles II. with a sense of 
degradation, nor James II. with his very dul- 
ness, nor William III. with his dryness. He 
reads, for the hundredth time, of glorious 
Queen Bess with her juvenile airs at sixty, 
and her bright eyes and skinny lips, and 
knows not which to do most—laugh at or 
respect her. He is told eternally, and is still 
Vou. 1V.—Jury, 1843. 19 








willing to be told, of the ungainliness of 
James I., of the gravity of Charles, of the 
levities and grim looks of his successor, and 
the naughtiness of the ‘ bez :iies,”” and the 
squabbles of Anne with the vixen Marlbo- 
rough; nay, of the suit of snuff-colour in 
which George I. was beheld with awe by the 
staring infant eyes of Horace Walpole. And 
why? How is it that readers can turn and 
return Jo these everlasting histories of people 
generally no better than themselves, and 
sometimes worse? It is because a prince is 
one of themselves, in a state of splendour 
and importance. It is because, inasmuch as 
the readers merge themselves into his being, 
the readers are himself; gazed upon by the 
same multitudes, glittering and mighty with 
the same power and rank. It is because, 
though they are not immodest enough to 
equal their merits with those of the greatest 
princes, they feel a superiority to the worst, 
and a right of participation with the most 
prosperous. ‘Thus the very vices as well as 
merits they read of, flatter their self-love ; 
and this, fur example, is one of the reasons 
why all of us, more or less, are so indulgent 
to the character of Charles II., positively 
base as he was in some respects, and admi- 
rable in none. Gaiety on his part, and su- 
periority on ours, make a combination that 
is irresistible. 

Mr. Jesse therefore, having industriously 
produced seven volumes on these all-popular 
subjects, and being modest enough withal to 
claim no higher merit than that of a compi- 
ler, we feel bound to say, upon the whole, 
that his industry is creditable to him and 
amusing to the reader. He is as impartial 
as can well be expected of a gentlemen with 
a special liking to such topics; and his feel- 
ings are quick and generous, and for the 
most part correct. ‘he weakest things are 
what he says about Cromwell and Charles 
II., and the ** undeviating rectitude” of Lord 
Strafford. What we chiefly miss is novely 
of remark; though, as he professes himself 
to be only a compiler, we have no right per- 
haps to expect it. He is at all events nota 
man of ** scissors and paste.”? He has hon- 
estly rewritten his work; searched the ori- 
ginals themselves, without taking the copies 
for granted; and even added an occasional 
document found out by himself, though of 
little importance. A great failure of the work 
is in arrangement and some determinate plan. 
The first volume, we observe, is entitled on 
the fly-leaf, ‘* Reign of the Stuarts.” The 


title of ** Courts’? was perhaps an after- 
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thought, in consequence of the biographical 
or personal nature of the chief part of the 
matter, in distinction from public and politi- 
eal. And in fact, the compilation, properly 
speaking, is neither a history of Courts, nor 
of Reigns, nor of any one thing more than 
another, except as far as regards a predomi- 
nance of the courtly and biographical. Some- 
times, for want of a Court, there is a Reign, 
as in the instance of William III,; and 
sometimes, accounts of people are given who 
had little or nothing to do either with Courts 
or Reigns—as Beau Fielding and Beau Wil- 
son. On the other hand, he has left out 
the Court Poets in the time of James and 
Charles, the members of the Cabal in those 
of Charles II., Prior and Gay afterwards, 
Hanbury Williams, and many others. What 
Mr. Jesse ought to have done, in accordance 
with the title of his work, and in addition to 
the histories of the individuals composing or 
connected with the Courts, was to give us, 
not merely a heap of materials out of which 
to gather the particulars here and there for 
ourselves, (and he does not, as we see, com- 
pletely do this,) but distinct and characteris- 
lic pictures of each Court in its aggregate or 
popular sense, after the manner of what 
the painters call a conversation-piece. We 
should thus have had a set of paintings or 
Tableaux before us, giving us impressions 
of the general differences of the Courts one 
from another; and these would have advan- 
tageously introduced, or concluded, the his- 
tories or enlarged characters of the chief per- 
sons composing them. It will not be expect- 
ed of us to supply Mr. Jesse’s deficiencies ; 
and we undertake no such task. It would 
be attempting to crowd a picture-gallery into 
acloset. Still, we shall make such remarks 
as we can, after the fashion we think best; 
beginning with the Court of James, and re- 


gretting that Mr. Jesse has not preceded it’ 


with that of Elizabeth. ‘I'o commence with 

James, is like entering London by the Isle 
‘of Dogs and Shoreditch, instead of Windsor 
and Piceadilly. 

If the morning is fine, his Majesty King 
James is, to a certainty, going out hunting ; 
and a singular spectacle he is. Who would 
take him to be the son of the elegant Mary, 
Queen of Scots? He is a red-faced man, 
corpulent, and ill-set on his limbs, with a 
thin beard, large wandering eyes, and a 
tongue too big for his mouth; and he is 
trussed up in a huge bundle of clothes, the 
doublet stiletto-proof, and the pockets as big 
as Hudibras’s. Round his neck is a ruff. 
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His hat is stuck on his head, with a feather 
in it; and he himself is, in a manner, stuck 
into the saddle, upon a beautiful horse train- 
ed not to stumble. Some lords are about 
him, chiefly of his own country ; and, among 
the closest of his attendants, is a page with 
a basketful of wines and liqueurs. He takes 
a cupful of one of these, to keep the cold out 
of his stomach; the huntsman winds his 
horn; the hounds are in full ery; and away 
goes King James to his victory over the stag. 
His want of courage being a baulk to his 
will, he is very fierce when the stag is taken ; 
and bustles down from his horse, with a vin- 
dictive and hysterical delight, to cut him up; 
though, should a strange face happen to look 
on, his Majesty starts, and sidles back, and 
does not at all understand how his attendants 
could have allowed the approach of so try- 
ing a phenomenon. 

On the other hand, if the weather is bad, 
King James is as surely in-doors—studying, 
say his friends; drinking and playing the 
fool, say his enemies. His Majesty, doubt- 
less, has his books about him, ineluding his 
Basilicon Doron, and his treatise in proof of 
Witchcraft; but he has also his wines and 
liqueurs, with plenty of other good things ; 
—and if he is not reading some new folio, or 
disputing with some Bishop, or hearing some 
not very delicate story from Sir Edward 
Zouch, or writing some not very delicate 
letter to a favourite ; or lastly, if he is not 
giving Buckingham some lesson in morals or 
politics, accompanied with anew jewel, why 
then most probably Sir John Finett, and Sir 
George Goring, and the Court-Fool, Archie 
Armstrong, are of the party, and all four are 
playing antics and practical jokes to amuse 
him. Lady Compton (Buckingham’s mo- 
ther) has lately been installed as a kind of 
housekeeper at Whitehall, and is almost the 
only female visible in that place; his Majes- 
ty having long lived apart from the Queen 
—not out of ill-will, but from a love of 
elbow-room, and a wish that each should 
live at their ease. All day long therefore 
his Majesty is either hunting, or reading, or 
giving lectures, or eating and drinking, and 
laughing at some new jest or masquerade, 
got up by these facetious gentleman of his 
chamber, generally in ridicule of some actual 
occurrence ; and the more forbidden the joke 
the keener is the royal relish. But besides 
feastings and masques of a nobler sort, which 
we shall notice presently, and to which he 
invites his friends in general, the King is 
sometimes entertained in like manner by the 
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Queen ; and in either of these cases, but 
especially the latter, a full and proper Court 
is beheld, consisting of ladies as well as 
gentlemen, and containing the flower of the 
beauty and genius of the nation. ‘hither 
comes, and there let us now behold, the 
beautiful Duchess as well as good Duke of 
Richmond ; and Lady Suffolk, (wife to the 
Lord ‘Treasurer,) with large emerald bribes 
in her ears; and the Countess of Rivers, 
contemplating the scene with her arms 
akimbo; and the Countess of Dorset, (Anne 
Clifford.) with her Jarge indignant eyes, 
bidding Daniel the poet take notice of her; and 
Lucy [larrington by her side, (the Coun‘ess 
of Bedford,) darling of all the poets; and 
Donne with his profound face, and Drayton 
smiling, and Ben Jonson pledging my Lord 
Penbroke in a cup of eanary; and old 
Sir F ulke Greville, ‘the friend of Sir Philip 
Sydney,’ looking older than he is with a 
weight of retrospection ; and the gallant Lord 
Saw ley, (Carlisle,) with a flower in his ear, 
vying with Buckingham in splendour of ap- 
parel ; and Buckingham himself, looking like 
a sort of angel of fashion, all over jewels ; and 
Buckingham’ s mother, the Lady Compton 
aforesaid, who, being a Beaumont, is talking 
with the great Fletcher about his deceased 
friend, and, as she cares for nothing but am- 
bition, is astonished to see the tears in his 
eyes; and there also is the chivalrous Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, bowing to the Queen, 
whom he fancies in love with him; and on 
a dais a little elevated sits the Queen herself, 
plump and jovial, with a good skin and little 
beauty besides, proud, however, to see so 
glorious an evening at her house, and pledg- 
ing the King a little too often in his beloved 
sweet wines. Lastly, the King himself sits 
next her, and is getting heartily tired, and 
longing to tear off his coat and shoes, and lie 
down. He is returning his wife’s compli- 
ment’s, and swearing aside all the while to 
Sir John Finett, who will make him laugh 
ina minute with catching the eye of Lord 
Herbert, and returning him a burlesque of 
his pompous bow. 

A palace nevertheless may be a painted 
sepulchre, thinks Dr. Donne. Underneath 
all this splendour there is a grossness of talk, 
and, in some respects, of manners. ‘The 
hands of Majesty itself are not clean; and 
Sir Fulke Greville contrasts the noise and 


indecorum with the grace of the Court of 


Elizabeth, and doubts whether even the beau- 
ty of the masque has made up for it. 
Assuredly the first thing that strikes one 





in the Court of James, is its excessive gross- 


ness. It has been attempted to show that 
this was merely the reflection of similar 
want of refinement on the part of the Eng- 
lish gentry; but that such was not the case, 
is manifest both from the pictures of the 
‘fine old Queen Elizabeth’s gentleman,” 
given by the writers of the day as a model of 
grace and sentiment; and from the contrast 
undoubtedly furnished by James’s Court to 
that of his predecessor. ‘* The tastes and 
habits,”’ observes the present writer, ** which 
were introduced by James into the English 
Court differed widely from the stately pastimes 
and chivalrous amusements of the past reign. 
There was no want of what may perhaps be 
called magnificence ; indeed, the expense of 
supporting the royal pleasures occasionally 
amounted to extravagance ; but at this period 
of his reign there was not only little elegance, 
but the taste of the Court, and especially of 
the King himself, appears constantly tinctur- 
ed with grossness and vulgarity. * * * ‘The 
Scotch who accompained James to his new 
dominions, are said to have brought with 
them their filth as well as their poverty. Th 

Countess of Dorset informs us, that Boe 
she paid her visit of congratulation to the 
royal family at Theobald’s, she was sur- 
prised at the great change which had taken 
place in regard to the want of cleanliness 
since the preceding reign. Soon after quit- 
ling the palace, she found herself infested 
with those insects, the name of which it is 
scarce considered delicate to mention.”— 
(Vol. L. p. 47.) 

[t is not to be implied that there was no- 
thing objectionable to be found in the Court 
of Elizabeth. Refinement itself is one of the 
sources of temptation; and most places in 
which leisure and luxury meet, undergo the 
hazard of standing in need of a generous 
allowance. But Elizabeth was not only a 
woman of taste, but of a judicious and mascu- 
line understanding. She had been surround- 
ed by the Burleighs, the Raleighs, and the 
Sydneys. Shakspeare’s refined plays had 
been her pastime; and, if gallantry gave 
itself more sentimental airs in her Court than 
are supposed to have been warranted, Comus 
and his drunkards never presided there as 
they did in that of her successor. Nor is 
the charge against the Scotch an illiberal one. 
‘The in-door habits of the English had been 
equally filthy in the time of Henry VIITI., 
as is well known from a celebrated passage 
in Erasmus; but commerce, and poetry, and 
the intercourse with the countrymen of Ra- 
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phael and Castiglione, had greatly refined 
them. Rizzio and the good taste of Mary 
would perhaps have tended to do something 
of the same kind for the Scotch ; but a fierce 
nobility and fiercer bigots interfered; and 
the young king, taught to despise the body 
for the good of his soul, and therefore tempt- 
ed to degrade it, was but the more driven in 
secret upon the accumulation of those gross 
propensities, which he afterwards exhibited 
in the golden sunshine of the English Court, 
to the astonishment of the friends of Eliza- 
beth. Hence, both as a consequence and a 
reaction, a deterioration of the manners of 
the gentry, and a corruption of poetry itself 
in the hands of Beaumont and Fletcher; who, 
noble poets as they were, condescended to 
be the echoes of the new men of the day; and 
whose muse thus became the monstrous 
anomaly we see it—a being half angel, half 
drab. Wereally can find no fitter word to 
express the lamentable truth. 

We shall not extract from Mr. Jesse’s 
pages the very worst evidences of the degra- 
dation of the Court under James. ‘They are 
bad enough in the context in which they are 
bound to appear, and far worse when drag- 
ged out of it. ‘They are also very well 
known. ‘The frightful case of Car, Earl of 
Somerset, and his wife, may be said to con- 
tain an epitome of it all. It must be allowed 
at the same time, that the case is unique as 
regards murder, and not unaccompanied with 
doubts as to the rest; and it is judicious, 
perhaps, in an historian, to avail himself as 
much as possible of doubts in all such cases. 
James is a very disagreeable character in his 
sottishness, and his vulgar jesting, and his 
disregard of appearances; but he was not a 
hard-hearted man; and he has aright to have 
as many of his actions as possible attributed 
to his love of peace and quietness. His no- 
tions of his prerogative were not greater than 
those of his predecessor ; and Granger has 
well observed, that ‘*if all restraints on it 
had been taken off, and he could have been 
in reality the abstracted king he had formed 
in his imagination, he possessed too much 
good-nature to have been a tyrant.’ To 
sum up the character of James in the most 
charitable manner, he was really after all, 
and notwithstanding a good deal of posi- 
live acuteness and scholarship, nothing but a 
‘* great lubberly boy”’ from first to last; and 
it should be added, that no human being, 
from its infancy, appears to have been more 
the creature of circumstances. In the murder 
of Rizzio hefore his mother’s face, his con- 
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stitution probably received a shock before 
he was born; his mother was of the same 
self-indulgent temperament, notwithstanding 
her attainment; his father, Lord Darnley, 
was a foolish dissolute lad; and the very 
wet-nurse of the furture maudlin Solomon 
was a drunkard. Buchanan then took the 
child and flogged him into a pedant; the 
religious Reformers perplexed him with al- 
ternate homage and insult; and when Eliza- 
beth died, this victim of birth, parentage, and 
education, with rickety limbs, a sensual tem- 
perament, and just talents enough to make 
him vain and self-satisfied, walked out of a 
poor kingdom into a rich one, half mad with 
his joy, and flattered into the most ridiculous 
notions on all points, by some of the greatest 
wits in Europe. Mr. Jesse considers it very 
singular that James should entertain, to the 
last, the most extravagant notions of his 
prerogative, ‘since his tutor, the illustrious 
Buchanan, endeavoured by every means in 
his power to instil very different ideas into 
the mind of his sovereign pupil.’’ But that 
was, perhaps, one of the reasons. ‘The 
‘sovereign pupil,’ did not choose to be 
flogged into a love for such unkingly notions. 
The more he feared and hated his tutor, the 
more he would fear and hate his republican 
doctrines. He had no such objections to the 
learning that enabled him to dogmatize, or to 
the more luxurous parts of Buchanan's poems 
—the risus, et pocula, et illecebre—though 
he did not retain much love for Newra. Even 
points which are difficult to allude to in the 
history of his preposterous monarch, were 
not unprepared for him by perplexities in 
classical education, which exist at the pre- 
sent moment, but which were then far more 
perilous, owing to the recent diffusion of a 
taste for the ancient writers, and its identifi- 
cation with wisdom and refinement. 

Of Anne of Denmark, the Queen of James, 
our opinion has perhaps been sufficiently in- 
timated. She was a common-place woman, 
who began with interference, and compound- 
ed for being let alone with insignificance. 
She was as fond of pleasure as the King, or 
more so; and led such a gay life at Somerset 
House and other places, as to bring her 
ladies into disrepute. 

Prince Henry, the heir-apparent, who 
died at eighteen, is loaded by Mr. Jesse 
with the customary panegyries for his grave 
tastes, and his martial aspirations. His 


Royal Highness, it seems, could not endure 
an oath; and presented, in almost every 
respect, (or is said to have done so,) an ex- 
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cessive contrast to the idleness, levity, and 
pacific tendencies of his father. It is well 
known that every reigning prince is the 
‘*best of princes;”’ and that every prince, 
who is expected to reign but does not, would 
have made a still better. We have no 
more faith, for our parts, in the perfections 
of Prince Henry, than in those of any other 
deified youth whose merits have had the 
luck to be untried. We grant willingly that 
he may have had talents and good qualities, 
and that his love of martial exercises may 
not have been entirely owing to a youth's 
natural fondness for playing at soldiers, and 
an heir-apparent’s propensity to differ with 
his father. ‘The best thing we know of him 
is the homage which he rendered to the 
great capacity and attainments of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and his wonder at his father’s keep- 
ing “such a bird in a cage: the worst 
(which Mr. Jesse leaves to transpire in a 
subsequent article) is his taunting his brother 
Charles with his scholarship and_ his ‘ bad 
legs.”? "This was no evidence of a generous 
nature; and it inereases our suspicion that 
the country was lucky in his not reigning. 

James’s daughter Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, though heaped also with extrava- 
gant eulogies, we take to have been really a 
reasonable and gentle person, endeared not 
undeservedly to the nation by her misfor- 
tunes. The ** Queen of Bohemia”? is still 
the mystical sign of many a country ale- 
house, people wondering who she was. 

The man of the best dispositions, after 
all, about the Court of James, till injured by 
flattery and power, we suspect to have been 
Buckingham himself. His virtues were sin- 
cerity and zeal; sincerity in all things, and 
zeal to serve his master—a rare mixture any 
where, much more in a court. He openly 
professed to be a friend or enemy, as the 
ease might happen; and he made good what 
he professed. His decision saved trouble to 
the indolence of James and to the hesitation 
of Charles; and address and superiority of 
nature, rather than of talents, (especially in 
the article of truth, in which both were defi- 
cient,) combined to give him the mastery 
over both. We believe that what Charles 
said of him was true, with regard to his not 
being the dictator he was supposed to be; 
and that his greatest merit with them, was his 
making their convenience the rule of his ac- 
tions. He might also have been in possession 
of important secrets, both of State and House- 
hold; vet nothing, in our opinion, could have 
given him the unshaken ascendency which 
19* 


|he obtained over two Kings in succession, 
and those father and son, except some qual- 
ity of a superior description, Bassompierre, 
the French ambassador, was astonished (and 
truly he well might have been) when Buck- 
ingham rushed one day between him and 
King Charles, erying out, “I am come to 
keep the peace between you two;”’ but no 
man could have dared to commit himself in 
that manner with a Prince so jealous of his 
power, had not the habit of ascendency been 
kindly attempered. Ingenuousness was pro- 
bably the crowning charm even of Bucking- 
ham’s countenance. 

Bacon was one of the great glories of the 
time of James, but hardly belongs to his 
Court, though he flattered him like a cour- 
tier, and once assisted in getting up a masque. 
Mr. Jesse says he was a ** poet.”” A poet he 
may be called, in as far as he was master of a 
great style of prose, largely impregnated with 
imaginative beauty ; but in the sense in which 
Mr. Jesse uses the term, let the reader judge 
of his laurels by the following couplet: 


“‘ With wine, man’s spirit for to recreate; 
And oil, man’s face for to exhilarate.”’ 


} 

The masques of Ben Jonson are the chief 
ornaments and recommendations of the Court 
of King James, and should have made a 
greater figure in the work before us. Mr. 
Jesse ought to have gone to themselves for 
an account of them, and not been contented 
with repeating a few brief and incidental 
notices from others. He might easily have 
‘‘complied,’’ in this instance, from the best 
originals. We will give a specimen or two 
of the machinery, as well as other features, 
of these enchanting entertainments, to show 
in what respect James’s Court may boast of 
a true refinement. Inigo Jones was the 
worker out of the poet’s fancies; and the 
chief nobility of the Court, male and female, 
were his performers. ‘They appeared in 
the most characteristic and most beautiful 
dresses, glittering with gold and jewels, 
with feathers and wings, and cloths of white 
and crimson. ‘They paraded and danced to 
music, were drawn in chariots, descended 
and rose in clouds, and dawned over moun- 
tain-tops in likenesses of Phoebus and Auro- 
ra. It was an anticipation of all which ma- 
chinery has since done on the stage, but with 
greater cost and elegance. What could be 
more poetically picturesque than the follow- 
ing opening scene of the masque called Obe- 
ron, the Fairy Prince? 





“The first face of the scene appeared 
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(says the poet) all obscure, and nothing but 
a dark rock with trees beyond it, and all 
wildness that could be presented ; till at one 
corner of the cliff, above the horizon, the 
moon began to show; and, rising, a satyr 
was seen by her light to put forth his head, 
and call.” 

In the Masque of Hymen, the upper part of 
a scene ** which was all of clouds, and made 
artificially to swell and ride like the rack, be- 
gan to open; and the air clearing, in the top 
thereof was discovered Juno sitting in a 
throne, supported by two beautiful peacocks. 
Round about her sat the spirits of the air in 
several colours, making music. Above her, 
the region of fire, with a continual motion, 
was seen to whirl circularly; and Jupiter 
standing in the top, brandishing his thunder. 
Beneath her, the rainbow, Iris; and on the 
two sides, eight ladies, attired richly and 
alike in the most celestial colours, who rep- 
resented her powers.” In another scene of 
the same masque, these eiglit ladies descend 
in the clouds to a song, and then dance forth 
in pairs, ‘* with a varied and noble grace, to 
a rare and full music of twelve lutes.”” In 
the Vision of Delight, Fancy, with purple 
wings, breaks out of a cloud; an ‘* Hour” 
descends ‘* with golden hair,” and the scene 
changes to the ** bower of Zephyrus,”’ a 
place full of flowers, and hung with convol- 
vulus, honeysuckle, and jessamine: the 
bower then opens, and discovers the mas- 
quers as the ‘glories of the spring,” in a 
landscape full of fields and woods, with riv- 
ers running, herds and flocks feeding, and 
Jarks singing in the air. When he publish- 
ed the Masque of Hymen, Ben Jonson 
could not conceal his transports at the recol- 
lection of the performance ; but must needs 
run into a rapturous strain of prose at the 
end of it, from which we extract the follow- 
ing passages. 

‘* Hitherto extended,” says he, ** the first 
night’s solemnity, whose grace in the execu- 
tion left not where to add unto it with wish- 
ing; 1 mean (nor do I court them) in those 
that sustained the nobler parts. Such was 
the exquisite performance, as, besides the 
pomp, splendour, or what may be called the 
apparelling of such presentiments, that 
alone, had all else been absent, was of pow- 
er to surprise with delight, and to steal the 
spectators away from themselves. Nor was 
there wanting whatsoever might give to the 
furniture its compliment, either in richness 
or strangeness of the habits, delicacy of 
dances, magnificence of the scene, or divine 





rapture of music. Only the envy was, that 
it lasted not still; or, now that it is past, 
there cannot, by imagination, much less de- 
scription, be recovered to us part of that spi- 
rit it had in the gliding by.” 

After describing the dresses of the men, 
he says, ‘‘the ladies’ attire was wholly 
new for the invention; and full of glory, 
as having in it the most true impression of 
a celestial figure. ‘The upper part, of white 
cloth of silver, wrought with Juno’s birds 
and fruits: a loose under-garment, full gath- 
ered, of carnation, striped with silver, and 
parted with a golden zone; beneath, ano- 
ther flowing garment, of watchet (bluish) 
cloth of silver, laced with gold; through all 
which, though they were round and swell- 
ing, there yet appeared some truth of their 
delicate lineaments, preserving the sweet- 
ness of proportion, and expressing itself be- 
yond expression. ‘The attire of their heads 
did answer, if not exceed; their hair being 
carelessly (but with more art than if more 
affected) bound under the circle of a rare 
and rich set coronet, adorned with all variety 
and choice of jewels; from the top of which 
flowed a transparent veil down to the ground, 
whose verge, returning up, was fastened to 
either side in most sprightly manner. ‘Their 
shoes were azure and gold, set with rubies 
and diamonds; so were all their garments; 
and every part abounding in ornament.” 
‘* No less to be admired, for the grace and 
greatness, was the machine or the spectacle 
from whence they came; the first part of 
which was a microcosmos or globe, filled 
with countries and then gilded; where the 
sea was expressed, heightened with silver 
waves. ‘This stood, or rather hung, for no 
axle was seen to support it; and turning 
softly, discovered the first masque, which 
was of the men, sitting in fair composition 
within a mine of several metals; to which 
the lights were so placed [we do not exact- 
ly understand this] as no one was seen, but 
seemed as if only Reason, with the splen- 
dour of her crown, illumined the whole grot. 
On the sides of this (which began the other 
part) were placed two great statues, feigned of 
gold, one of Atlas, the other of Hercules, in 
varied postures, bearing up the clouds, which 
were of relievo, embossed, and translucent as 
natural. ‘To these a curtain of painted clouds 
joined, which reached to the utmost roof of 
the hall, and suddenly opening, revealed the 
three regions of air, in the highest of which. 
sat Juno in a glorious throne of gold, circled 
with comets and fiery meteors, engendered 
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in that hot and dry region; her feet reaching 
to the lowest, where there was a rainbow,” 
&c. ‘The rest of the scene has been given 
already; but there is a concluding passage 
describing the action of it which deserves 
quotation. ‘The midst,’’ says the poet, 
‘+ was all of dark and condensed clouds, as 
being the proper place where rain, hail, and 
other watery meteors are made; out of 
which two coneave clouds from the rest 
thrust forth themselves, in nature of those 
nimbi, wherein, by Homer, Virgil, &c., the 
gods are feigned to descend; and these car- 
ried the eight ladies over the heads of the 
two terms, (Atlas and Hercules,) who, as the 
engine moved, seemed also to bow them- 
selves, and discharge their shoulders of their. 
glorious burden; when, having set them on 
the earth, both they and the clouds gathered 
themselves up again, with some rapture of 
the beholders.”” He then deseribed the mo- 
tion of the sphere of fire, with Jupiter above 
it; which, he says, was the thing that de- 
lighted the spectators most of all. 

It need not be added, that the poetry of 
these masques was worthy of the machinery 
and embellishments. Mr. Jesse should have 
given us some specimens of it as a part of 
the Court elegance. A scene of a banquet 
in Love’s Welcome, opens with the follow- 
ing beautiful mixture of sense and sentiment, 





in which the reader will admire the repeti- 
tion of the word Love. It was sung by 
**two tenors and a bass.”’ 


“ Full Chorus. If Love becall’d a lifting of the 
sense 

To knowledge of that pure intelligence 

Wherein the soul hath rest and residence— 


First Tenor. When were the senses in such order 
placed ? 


Second Tenor. The Sight, the Hearing, Smelling, 
Touching, Taste, 
All at one banquet ? 


Bass. Would it ever last! 


First Tenor. We wish the same. Who set it forth 
thus ? 


Bass. Love! 


Second Tenor. But to what end, or te what object ? 


Bass. Love! 
First Tenor. Doth Love then feast itself? 
Bass. Love will feast Love. 


Second Tenor. You make of Love a riddle or a 
chain, 
A circle, a mere knot. Untie ’t again. 


Bass. Love isa circle; both the first and last 
Of all our actions; and his knot’s too fast. 


First Tenor. A true-love knot will hardly be un- 
tied; 
And, if it could, who would this pair divide ? 


Bass. God make them such, and Love.” 


In the Masque of Queens are the celebrat- 
ed songs of the witches; part of which was 
afierwards so finely set to music by Pur- 
cell :— 


“The owl is abroad, and the bat, and the toad, 
And so is the cat-a-mountain,” &c. 


The lovers of vocal music will recognize 
another in the masque of the Gipsies Metla- 
morphosed : — 


“To the old, long life and treasure; 
To the young, all health and pleasure ; 
To the fair, their face 
With eternal grace ; 
And the foul, to be loved at leisure. 


“To the witty, all clear mirrors; 
To the foolish, their dark errors; 
To the loving sprite 
A secure delight; 
To the jealous, their own false terrors.” 


There is plenty of flattery ta the King; 
and alas! an occasional excess of coarseness 
astonishing to be met with amidst so many 
graces, and not to be conceived by the deli- 
cacy of the present day. ‘The coarseness is 
assuredly to be laid to the account of the 
King and his circle; and yet they could as 
certainly enjoy the graces too: such anoma- 
lies are there in times and manners! ‘The 
flattery was often made to contain some ad- 
mirable lesson. A vindication, for instance, 
of the King’s passion for the chase, ends 





with a very exalted moral. We shall repeat 
the whole chorus for the benefit of our mod- 
ern Nimrods :—— 


“ Hunting! it is the noblest exercise, 
Makes man laborious, active, wise, 
Brings health, and doth the spirits delight ; 
It helps the hearing, and the sight; 
It teacheth arts that never slip 
The memory, good horsemanship, 
Search, sharpness, courage, and defence, 
And chaseth all ill-habits thence. 


“Turn hunters then again, 
But not of men. 
Follow his ample 
And just example, 
That hates all chase of malice and of blood, 
And studies only ways of good, 
To keep soft peace in breath. 
Men should not hunt mankind to death, 
But strike the enemies of man. 
Kill vices if you can; 
They are your wildest beasts, 
And, when they thickest fal', you make the gods 
true feasts.” 
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The worst of these splendid entertain- | 


ments was, that they were very expensive. 
‘+ By a letter,’ says Mr. Jesse, ** among the 
Talbot Papers, it is proved that one masque 
alone cost the Exchequer three thousand 
pounds. ‘This taste (he adds) for lavishing 
immense sums on magnificent spectacles and 
social diversions, was not confined to the 
Court. ‘To provide for a masque at Lord 
Haddington’s marriage, twelve of the prin- 
cipal courtiers subscribed three thousand 
pounds a-piece. ‘The King, however, was 
the principal sufferer; and so reduced were 
his finances about the fourth year of his 
reign, and so clamorous were the officers of 
his household for the payments of their sala- 
ries, that they actually stopped the coach of 
the Lord Treasurer, and prevented his pro- 
ceeding further till he had given a solemn 
promise that their demands should be satis- 
fied.”’ It does not follow that the expenses 
of the masques theniselves were always paid. 
In fact, Inigo Jones at one time performed 
the duties of surveyor of the works gratui- 
tously, on purpose to clear off the debts of 
his predecessor; and there are some plea- 
sant verses of Ben Jonson’s, when he was 
laureate, in which he raises a 


woeful ery 
to Sir Robert Pye 


for the arrears of his salary—which Sir Ro- 
bert Pye, by the way, was ancestor of one 
of the poets-laureate of King George the 
Third. Nor is the bard of the loves and 
graces of the masques, with all his loyalty, 
understood to have invariably waived the 
rougher part of his character in favour of the 
acknowledgments doled out on him. He is 
said to have exclaimed on one occasion, when 
the King made him some small payment or 
present—‘* He sends me this, because I live 
in an alley. ‘Tell him, his soul lives in an 
alley !”’ 

The Court of Charles I. was decorum and 
virtue itself in comparison with that of James. 
Drunkenness disappeared; there were no 
scandalous favourites ; Buckingham alone re- 
tained his ascendency as the friend and as- 
sistant; and the King manifested his notions 
of the royal dignity by a stately reserve. 
Little remained externally of the old Court 
but its splendour; and to this a new lustre 
was given by a taste for painting, and the 
patronage of Rubens and Vandyke. Charles 
was a great collector of pictures. He was 
still fonder of poetry than his father, retained 
Ben Jonson as his Laureate, encouraged San- 
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dys, and May, and Carew, and was a fond 
reader of Spenser and Shakspeare ; the last 
of whom is styled by Milton (notin reproach, 
as Warton strangely supposed; for how 
could a poet reproach a King with loving a 
poet ?) the ** closet companion” of the royal 
‘**solitaudes.”” Walpole, as Mr. Jesse ob- 
serves, was of opinion, that ** the celebrated 
festivals of Louis XIV. were copied from 
the shows exhibited at Whitehall, in its time 
the most polite court in Europe.”? Bassom- 
pierre, in mentioning his state introduction 
to Charles and Henrietta, says, * I found the 
King on a stage raised two steps, the Queen 
and he on two chairs, who rose on the first 
bow I made them on coming in. ‘The com- 
pany was magnificent, and the order exqui- 
site.” “*T never knew a duller Christmas 
than we have had this year,’ writes Mr. 
Gerrard to the Earl of Strafford: ‘* but one 
play all the time at Whitehall, and no dancing 
atall. ‘The queen had some little infirmity, 
the bile or some such thing, which made her 
keep in; only on ‘T'welfih Night she feasted 
the king at Somerset House, and presented 
him with a play newly studied, the Fuithful 
Shepherdess, (Fletcher’s,) which the king’s 
players acted in the robes she and her ladies 
acted their pastoral in last year. I had al- 
most forgot to tell your lordship, that the 
dicing night, the king carried away in James 
Palmer’s hat L.1850. ‘The queen was his 
help and brought him that luck; she shared 
presently L. 900. ‘There are two masques 
in hand; first, the Inns of Court, which is 
to be presented on Candlemas day ; the other, 
the king presents the queen with on Shrove 
Tuesday , at night: high expenses ; they 
speak of L.20,000 that it will cost the men 
of the law.””—(Jesse, Vol. Il. p. 91.) 
‘*Charles was not only well informed,” 

says Mr. Jesse, ‘* in all matters of court eti- 
quette, and in the particular duties of each 
individual of his household, but enjoined 
their performance with remarkable strictness. 
Ferdinand Masham, one of the esquires of 
his body, has recorded a curious anecdote re- 
lative to the king’s nice exaction of such ob- 
servances. ‘I remember,’ he says, ‘ that 
coming to the king’s bed-chamber door, 
which was bolted in the inside, the Earl of 
Bristol, then being in waiting and lying 
there, he unbolted the door upon my knock- 
ing, and asked me * What news ?’—I told 
him I had a letter for the king. ‘The earl 
then demanded the letter of me, which I told 
him I could deliver to none but to the king 
himself; upon which the king said, ‘ The 
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esquire is in the right: for he ought not to|one want of sympathy. Charles I. would 
deliver any letter or message to any but my- | not have been unpopular in the midst of 
self, he being at this time the chief officer of | Court elegancies, if he had not been stiff and 


my house; and if he had delivered the letter 
to any other, | should not have thought him 
fit for his place.’’ It seems, that after a cer- 
tain hour, when the guard was set, and the 
‘all right”? served up, the royal household 
was considered under the sole command of 
the esquire in waiting. ‘The king,’ says 
Lord Clarendon, ‘kept state to the full, 
which made his court very orderly, no man 
presuming to be seen where he had no pre- 
tence to be.’ ’’—(Jesse, II. 94.) 

The truth is, that both from greater vir- 
tue, and a less jovial temperament, Charles 
carried his improvement upon the levity of 
his father’s Court too far. Public opinion 
had long been quitting the old track of an 
undiscerning submission ; and, though it was 
the King’s interest to avoid scandal, it was 
not so to provoke dislike. It was on the side 
of manner in which he failed. His reforma- 
tions, the more scandalous ones excepted, 
appear to have been rather external than 
otherwise. Mrs. Hutchison, while she speaks 
of them highly, intimates that there was still 
a good deal of private license; and, though 
it is asserted that Charles discountenanced 
swearing, perhaps even this was only by 
comparison. It is reported of Charles II., 
that in answer to a remonstrance made to 
him on the oaths in which he indulged, he 
exclaimed in a very irreverent and unfilial 
manner, * Oaths! why, your Martyr was a 
greater swearer than [ am.”’ It has been 
questioned also, whether in other respects 
Charles’s private conduct was so * immacu- 
late,”’ to use Mr. Jesse’s phrase, as the sol- 
emnity of his latter years and his fate has led 
most people to conclude. Indeed, it is a 
litle surprising how any body, partisans ex- 
cepted, could have supposed, that a prince 
brought up as he was, and the friend of 
Buckingham, should be entirely free from 
the license of the time. His manners and 
speeches to women, though not gross for that 
age, (to say nothing of the letter, Vol. II. p. 
88,) would be thought coarse now: and, at 
all events, were proofs of a habit of thinking 
quite in unison with custom. But the pre- 
sent age has been far stricter in its judgment 
on these points than any which preceded it— 
at least up to the time of George III. It was 
not the question of his gallantries, or of his 
freedom from them, that had any thing to do 
with Charles’s unpopularity. ‘The people 
will pardon a hundred gallantries sooner than 
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repulsive in his manners. Unfortunately, 
he wanted address; he had a hesitation in 
his speech; and his consciousness of a deli- 
cate organization and of infirmity of purpose, 
with the addition of a good deal of the will 
common to most people, and particularly en- 
couraged in Prinees, made him afraid of be- 
ing thought weak and easy. He therefore, 
in what he thought self-defence, took to an 
offensive coldness and dryness of behaviour, 
and gradually became not unwilling even to 
wreak upon other people the irritability oc- 
casioned by it to himself. He got into 
unseemly passions with Ambassadors, and 
neither knew how to refuse a petition grace- 
fully, nor to repel an undue assumption with 
real superiority. Even his troubles did not 
teach him wisdom in these respects till the 
very last. He was riding out one day dur- 
ing the wars, when a * Dr. Wykes, dean of 
Burian in Cornwall,’’ says Mr. Jesse, ** an 
inveterate punster, happened to be near him, 
extremely well mounted. ‘ Doctor,’ pai 
the King, * you havea pretty nag under you’; 
I pray, how old is he?’ Wykes unable to 
repress, even in the presence of majesty, the 
indifferent conceit which presented itself, 
‘If it please your majesty,’ he said, ‘he is 
in the second year of his reign,’ (rein.) 
Charles discovered some displeasure at this 
unlicensed ribaldry. ‘ Go,’ he replied, * you 
are a fool!’ ’’ Now that the Dean was a fool 
there can be no doubt; but that this blunt, 
offensive, and never-to-be-forgotten word was 
the only one which a King in a state of war 
with his subjects could find, in order to dis- 
countenance his folly, shows a lamentable 
habit of subjecting the greater consideration 
to the less. 

Unluckily for Charles’s dignity in the eyes 
of his attendants, and for his ultimate wel- 
fare with the people, there was a contest of 
irritability too ofien going forward between 
him and his consort Henrietta; in which the 
latter, by dint perhaps of being really the 
weaker of the two, generally contrived to 
remain conqueror. Swift has recorded an 
extraordinary instance of her violence in his 
list of Mean and Great Fortunes. He says, 
that one day Charles made a present to his 
wife of a handsome brooch, and gallantly 
endeavouring to fix it in her bosom, happen- 
ed unfortunately to wound the skin, upon 
which her Majesty in a fit of passion, and in 
ihe presence of the whole court, took the 
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brooch out and dashed and trampled it on 
the floor. ‘The trouble that Charles had to 
get rid of Henrietta’s noisy and meddling 
French attendants, not long after his mar- 
riage, is well known; but not so, that, hav- 
ing contrived to turn the key upon her in 
order that she might not behold their de- 
parture, ‘she fell into a rage beyond all 
bounds, tore the hair from her head, and cut 
her hands severely by dashing them through 
the glass windows.”’ —(Jesse, Vol. If. p. 
79.) 

When not offended, however, the Queen’s 
manners were lively and agreeable. We 
are to imagine the time of the Court divided 
between her Majesty’s coquetries, and ac- 
complishments, and Catholic confessors, and 
the King’s books, and huntings, and politi- 
eal anxieties; Buckingham, as long as he 
lived, being the foremost figure next to him- 
self; and Laud and Strafford domineering 
after Buckingham. In the morning the ladies 
embroidered and read huge romances, or 
practised their music and dancing, (the latter 
sometimes with great noise in the Queen’s 
apartments;) or they went forth to steal a 
visit to a fortune-teller, or to see a picture 
by Rubens, or to sit for a portrait to Van- 
dyke, who married one of them. In the 
evening there was a masque, or a ball, or a 
concert, or gaming; the Sucklings, the Wal- 
lers, and Carews, repeated their “soft things, 
or their verses; and ‘ Sacharissa’’ (Lady 
Dorothy Sydney) doubted Mr. Waller’s love, 
and glanced towards sincere-looking Henry 
Spencer; Lady Carlisle flirted with the 
Riches and Herberts; Lady Morton looked 
grave; the Queen threw round the circle 
bright glances and French mo/s; and the 
King criticised a picture with Vandyke or 
Lord Pembroke, or a poem with Mr. San- 
dys, (who, besides being a poet, was gen- 
tleman of his majesty’s “chamber ; 3) or per 
haps he took Hamilton or Strafford into a 
corner, and talked, not so wisely, against 
the House of Commons. It was, upon the 
whole, a grave and a graceful Court, not 
without an under-current of intrigue. 

It seems ridiculous to talk of the Court of 
Oliver Cromwell, who had so many severe 
matters to attend to in order to keep himself 
on his throne; but he had a Court, neverthe- 
less; and, however jealously it was watched 
by the most influential of his adherents, it 
grew more courtly as his protectorate ad- 
vanced; and must always have been attend- 
ed with a respect which Charles knew not 
sufficiently how to insure, and James not at 
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all. Its dinners were not very luxurious, 
and the dishes appear to have been brought 
in by the heavy gentlemen of his guard. “In 
April 1654, we read of the grey coats” of 
these gentlemen, with ** black velvet collars, 
and silver lace and trimmings ;"’—a very so- 
ber effort at elegance. Here his daughters 
would pay him visits of a morning, fluttering 
betwixt pride and anxiety; and his mother 
sit with greater feelings of both, starting 
whenever she heard a noise: flocks of offi- 
cers came to a daily table, at which he would 
cheerfully converse ; and now and then Am- 
bassadors or the Parliament were feasted ; 
and in the evening, perhaps after a portion 
of a sermon from his Highness, there would 
be the consciousness of a princely presence, 
and something like a courtly joy. In the 
circle Waller himself was to be found, (mak- 
ing good the doubts of ** Sacharissa ;”’) and 
Lord Broghill, the friend of Suckling, who 
refused to join him; and Lady Carlisle, 
growing old, but still setting her beauty-spots 
at the saints; and Richard Cromwell, heir- 
apparent, whom Dick Ingoldsby is foreing 
to die with laughter, though severe Fleet- 
wood is looking that way; and the future 
author of * Paradise Lost’ talking Italian 
with the envoys from the Apennines; and 
Marvel, his brother secretary, chuckling to 
hear from the Swedish Ambassador the pro- 
posal of a visit from Queen Christina; and 
young Dryden, bashfully venturing in under 
the wing of his uncle Sir Gilbert Pickering, 
the chamberlain. ‘There was sometimes even 
a concert; Cromwell’s love of music pre- 
vailing against the un-angelical denounce- 
ments of it from the pulpit. ‘The Protector 
would also talk of his morning’s princely 
diversion of hunting; or converse with his 
daughters and the foreign ambassadors, some 
of which latter had that day paid their re- 
spects to the former, as to royal personages, 
on their arrival in England; or if the even- 
ing were that of a christening or a marriage, 
or other festive solemnity, his Highness, not 
choosing to forget the rough pleasures of his 
youth, and combining, perhaps, with the re- 
collection something of an hysterical sense 
of his present wondrous condition, would 
think it not unbecoming his dignity to recall 
the days of King James, and bedaub the la- 
dies with sweetmeats, or pelt the heads of 
his brother generals with the chair cushions. 
Nevertheless, he could resume his state with 
an air that inspired the pencil of Peter Lely 
beyond its fopperies; and Mazarin at Paris 
trembled in his chair to think of it. 
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But how shall we speak of the Court of 
Charles II.? of that unblushing seminary 
for the misdirection of young ladies, which, 
occupying the ground now inhabited by the 
correctest of men, rendered the mass of 
buildings by the water’s side, from Charing 
Cross to the Parliament, one vast—what are 
we to call it? 


“Chi mi dara le voci e le parole 
Convenienti a si nobil soggetto ? 


Let Mr. Pepys explain. Let Clarendon ex- 
plain. Let all the world explain, who equally 
reprobate the place and its master, and ‘yet 
somehow are so willing to hear it reprobated, 
that they read endless accounts of it, old and 


new, from the not very bashful exposé of the 


Count de Grammont, down to the blushing 
deprecations of Mrs. Jamieson. Mr. Jesse 
himself begins with emphatically observing, 
that ‘*a professed apology, either for the 
character or conduct of Charles II., might 
almost be considered as an insult to public 
rectitude and female virtue ;’’ yet he proceeds 
to say, that there is a ‘¢charm’’ nevertheless 
in ‘all that concerns the ‘merry monarch,’ 
which has served to rescue him from entire 
reprobation ;’’ and accordingly he proceeds 
to devote to him the largest portion given to 
any of his princes, not omitting particulars 
of all his natural children; and winding up 
with separate memoirs of the maids of ho- 
nour, the mistresses, and those confidential 
gentlemen—Messrs. Chiffinch, Prodgers, and 
Brouncker. 


“ Now this is worshipful society.” 


Upon the reason of this apparent contra- 
diction between the morals and toleration of 
the reading world, we have touched before ; 
and we think it will not be expected of us 
to enter further into its metaphysics. ‘The 
Court is before us, and we must paint it, 
whatever we may think of the matter. We 
shall only observe in the outset, that the 
‘‘merry monarch,” besides not being hand- 
some, had the most serious face, perhaps, of 
any man in his dominions. It was as full of 
hard lines as it was swarthy. If the assem- 
bled world could have called out to have a 
specimen of a ‘* man of pleasure”’ brought be- 
fore it, and Charles could have been present- 
ed, we know not which would have been 
greater, the laughter or the groans. However, 
‘*merry monarch”’ he is called; and merry 
doubtless he was, as far as his numerous cares 
and headaches would let him be. Norshould 
it be forgotten, that cares, necessities, and 


bad example, conspired, from early youth, 
to make him the man he was. We know 
not which did him the more harm—the jovial 
despair of his fellow exiles, or the sour and 
repulsive reputation which morals and good 
conduct had acquired from the gloominess 
of the Puritans. 

Charles was of good height as well as 
figure, and not ungraceful. Andrew Marvel 
has at once painted and intimated an excuse 
for him, in an exordium touching upon the 
associates of his banishment. His allusion 
to the filial occupation of Saul is very witty : 

“ Of a tall stature and a sable hue, 

Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew ; 


Ten years of need he suffer’d in exile, 
And kept his father’s asses all the while.” 


He was a rapid and a constant walker, to 
settle his nerves ; talked affably with his sub- 
jects ; had a parcel of little dogs about him, 
which did not improve the apartments at 
Whitehall; hated business; delighted to 
saunter from one person’s rooms at Court to 
another’s, in order to pass the time; was 
fond of wit, and not without it himself; 
drank and gamed, and was in constant wan 
of money for his mistresses, which ultimate- 
ly rendered him a scandalous pensioner upon 
the King of France ; in short, was a selfish 
man, partly by temperament, and partly from 
his early experience of others; but was not 
il]-natured ; and, like liis grandfather James, 
would live and let live, provided his plea- 
sures were untouched. His swarthiness he 
got from the Italian stock of the Medici, and 
his animal spirits from Italy or France, or 
both : they were certainly not inherited from 
his father. 

The man thus constituted was suddenly 
transferred from an exile full of straits and 
mortifications, into the rich and glorious 
throne of England. ‘The people, sick of 
gloom and disappointment, were as mad to 
receive him as he was to come. It was 
May, and all England dressed itself in gar- 
lands and finery. Crowds shouted at him; 
music floated around his steps; young fe- 
males strewed flowers at his feet; gold was 
poured into his pockets; and clergymen 
blessed him. He receives the homage of 
Church and State; and goes the same night 
to sup with Mrs. Barbara Palmer, at a house 
in Lambeth. 

Such was the event which, by an epithet 
that has since acquired a twofold significancy, 
has been called the ‘ blessed Restoration.” 
Orthodoxy and loyalty had obtained an awk- 





ward champion. 
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Mrs. Palmer soon restored the King to 
Whitehall by coming there herself, where 
she became in due time Countess of Castle- 
main, Duchess of Cleveland, and mother of 
three Dukes and as many daughters. ‘This 
was for the benefit of the Peerage. But 
Charles, for the benefit of Royalty, was un- 
fortunately compelled to have a wife ; though, 
as an alleviation of the misfortune, his wife, 
he reflected, would have an establishment, 
with ladies of the bedchamber ; nay, with a 
pleasing addition of maids of honour. He 
therefore put what face he could on the mat- 
ter, and wedded Catharine of Braganza: 
when Lady Castlemain was presented to her 
as one of the ladies, the poor Queen burst 
out a-bleeding at the nose. It took a good 
while to reconcile the royal lady to the 
‘other lady,” (Clarendon’s constant term 
for her ;) but it was done in time, to the as- 
tonishment of most and disgust of some.— 
Clarendon was one of the instruments that 
effected the good work. From thenceforth 
the Queen was contented to get what amuse- 
ment she could, and was as merry as the 
rest. She was not an ill-looking woman; 
was as fond of dancing as her husband ; and 
he used good-naturedly to try to make her 
talk improper broken English, and would 
not let her be persecuted. 

In the course of the arrangement of this 
business, Charles wrote a letter to Claren- 
don, his Chancellor and keeper of his con- 
science, in which are the following devout 
passages ;—odd, in the conjunction with the 
matter in hand ;—edifying as coming from 
the head of Church and State: “I think it 
very necessary to give you a little good 
counsel, lest you may think that by making 
a further stir in the business you may drive 
me from my resolution, which all the world 
shall never do; and I wish I may be un- 
happy in this world, and in the world to 
come, if I fail in the least degree of what 
I resolved, which is of making my Lady 
Castlemain of my wife’s bedchamber; and 
whosoever I find endeavouring to hinder this 
resolution of mine, except it be only to my- 
self, I will be his enemy to the last moment 
of my life. You know how much a friend 
I have been to you: if you will oblige me 
eternally, make this business as easy to me 
as you can, of what opinion you are of; for 
I am resolved to go through with this matter, 
let what will come of it, which again J so- 
lemnly swear before Almighty God; there- 
fore, if you desire to have the continuance of 
my friendship, meddle no more with this 
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business, except it be to beat down all false 
and scandalous reports, and to facilitate what 
I am sure my honour is so much concerned 
in; and whomsoever I find to be Lady 
Castlemain’s enemy in this matter, I do 
promise upon my word to be his enemy as 
long asl live. You may show this letter to 
my lord-lieutenant, and if you have both a 
mind to oblige me, carry yourselves like 
friends to me in this matter. 
Cuar.es R.”’ 

In consequence of this royal determination 
on the part of Charles, aided by a few tears, 
and perhaps oaths, on that of the lady, and 
by the more gentle philosophy of the Queen, 
Whitehall now adjusted itself to the system 
which prevailed through this reign, and 
which may be described as follows: We do 
not paint it at one point of time only, as in 
previous instances, but through the whole 
period. 

Charles walked a good deal in the morn- 
ing, perhaps played at ball or tennis, chatted 
with those he met, fed his dogs and his 
ducks, looked in at the cockpit, sometimes 
did a little business, then sauntered in doors 
about Whitehall; chatted in Miss Wells’s 
room, in Miss Price’s room, in Miss Stuart’s 
room, or Miss Hamilton’s; chatted in Mr. 
Chiffinch’s room, or with Mr. Prodgers ; 
then dined, and took enough of wine; had a 
ball or a concert, where he devoted himself 
to Lady Castlemain, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, or whoever the reigning lady was, 
the Queen talking all the while as fast as 
she could to some other lady ; then, perhaps, 
played at riddles, or joked with Bucking- 
ham and Killegrew, or talked of the intrigues 
of the Court—the great topic of the day. 
Sometimes the ladies rode out with him in 
the morning, perhaps in men’s hats and fea- 
thers; sometimes they went to the play, 
where the favourite was jealous of the ac- 
tresses ; sometimes an actress is introduced 
at Court and becomes a ‘** madam”’ herself— 
Madam Davis, or Madam Eleanor Gwyn. 
Sometimes the Queen treats them with a 
cup of the precious and unpurchasable beve- 
rage called tea, or even ventures abroad with 
them in a frolicsome disguise. Sometimes 
the Courtiers are at Hampton, playing at 
hide-and-seek in a labyrinth; sometimes at 
Windsor, the ladies sitting half-dressed for 
Sir Peter Lely’s voluptuous portraits. Lady 
Castlemain, the Dutchess of Portsmouth, 
and Nell Gwyn, all have their respective 
lodgings in Whitehall, looking out upon gar- 
dens, elegant with balconies and trellices. 
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By degrees the little dukes grow bigger, and 
there is in particular a great romping boy, 
very handsome, called Master Crofts, after- 
wards Duke of Monmouth, who is the pro- 
tegé of Lady Castlemain, though his mother 
was Mrs. Walters, and who takes the most 
unimaginable liberties in all quarters. He 
annoys exceedingly the solemn Duke of 
York, the King’s brother, who heavily imi- 
tates the reigning gallantries, stupidly follow- 
ing some lady about without uttering a word, 
and who afterwards cut off the said young 
gentleman's head. ‘The concerts are French, 
partly got up by St. Evremond and the 
Duchess of Mazarin, who come to hear 
them; and there, in addition to the ladies 
before mentioned, come also the Duchess of 
Buckingham, short and thick, (daughter of 
the old Parliamentary general, Fairfax,) and 
Lady Ossory, charming and modest, and 
the Countess of Shrewsbury, who was nei- 
ther, and Lady Falmouth, with eyes at 
which Lord Dorset never ceased to look, 
and the Duchess of York, (Clarendon’s 
daughter,) eating something, and divine old 
lady Fanshawe, who crept out of the cabin 
in a sea-fight to stand by her husband’s side. 
The Queen has brought her there, grateful 
for a new set of sarabands, at which Mr. 
Waller is expressing his rapture—Waller, 
the visiter of three courts, and admired and 
despised in them all. Behind him stands 
Dryden, with a quiet and somewhat down- 
looking face, finishing a couplet of satire. 
‘* Handsome Sydney”’ is among the ladies; 
and so is Ralph Montague, who loved ugly 
dogs because nobody else would ; and Harry 
Jermyn, who got before all the gallants, be- 
cause he was in earnest. Rochester, thin 
and flushed, is laughing in a corner at 
Charles’s grim looks of fatigue and exhaus- 
tion. Clarendon is vainly flattering himself 
that he is diverting the king’s ennui with a 
long story; Grammont is shrugging his 
shoulders at not being able to get in a word ; 
and Buckingham is making Sedley and 
Etherege ready to die of laughter by his mi- 
mickry of the poor Chancellor. ‘The reader 
will excuse our not following up this picture 
with more details of such personages. 

The Court of James Il. is hardly worth 
mention. It lasted less than four years, and 
was as dull as himself. ‘The most remarka- 
ble circumstance attending it was the sight of 
Friars and Confessors, and the brief restora- 
tion of Popery. Waller, too, was once 
seen there ; the fourth court of his visiting. 
There was a poetess also, who appears to 
Vor. IV.—Juy, 1843. 20 





have been attached by regard as well as office 
to the court of James—Anne Kingsmill, 
better known by her subsequent title of 
Countess of Winchilsea. ‘The attachment 
was most probably one of feeling only and 
good-nature ; for she had no bigotry of any 
sort. Dryden, furthermore, was laureate to 
King James; and in a fit of politic, perhaps 
real, regret, turned round upon the late court 
in his famous comparison of it with its pre- 
decessor :-— 


“* Misses there were, but modestly concealed ; 
Whitehall the naked Venus first revealed; 
Where, standing as at Cyprus in her shrine, 
The strumpet was adored with rights divine.” 


The Court of King William III. was duller 
even than that of James. Queen Mary had 
her ladies with whom she used to read and 
work, but we learn nothing more of them. 
While she was Princess of Orange, she had 
a young lady among her attendants, with 
whom the Prince fell in love, and when he 
became King he afflicted his wife with his 
attentions to her; but Mary did not cease to 
love him. Perhaps a little difficulty and dis- 
inclination made her love him the more. Al 
the house of Stuart had fond attachments of 
some kind or other, in which there appears 
to have been a strong zest of the wilful. As 
to King William, it was in vain his new 
courtiers implored him to try and make him- 
self popular; habit and reserve prevailed ; 
and he shut himself up with his Dutchmen 
to alleviate his cares with the bottle. The 
two sprightliest anecdotes of the Court, next 
to his Majesty’s single amour, are told by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, whose vindictive 
recitals, however, are always to be received 
with suspicion. One is, that when Queen 
Mary took possession of her father’s palace, 
she ran about the house with a face full of 
glee, turning over all the bed-clothes and cup- 
boards to see what she had got. ‘The other 
informs us, that when the Princess Anne was 
sitting one day at dinner with the King and 
Queen, his Majesty took the only plate of 
peas wholly to himself, though the Princess 
was in a very interesting situation, and could 
hardly keep her eyes off the dish. The 
Princess had a will of her own, not usually 
in accordance with that of his Majesty ; and 
a dish of new peas became part of his pre- 
rogative. William has been thought an un- 
feeling man, but such was not by any means 
the case. He lamented his wife with remorse, 
because he had not been a fond and faithful 
husband. His friendships were strong and 
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Jasting; and, if he was taciturn and cold in 
his manner, it was owing to his want of ad- 
dress and ready flow of ideas. He was 
sickly, and was kept in a constant state of 
irritation by party feuds. When he was in 
his saddle, even in his latter days, his eye is 
said to have lighted up as if with the memo- 
ry of his campaigns. He was at that mo- 
ment on a level with men who have some 
imagination. Mr. Jesse records an exclama- 
tion of this Prince, which he seems to ad- 
mire. He was once in danger on the coast 
of Holland, and the boatmen showing symp- 
toms of apprehension, the King exclaimed, 
‘** What ! are you afraid to die in my compa- 
ny ?”’ This, if true, was a blundering parody 
on the speech of Cesar on a like occasion. 
But the Cesarem vehis of the great Roman 
implied that the boat was safe. What! it 
said; can you be afraid when you * carry 
Cesar”’ and his prosperity? We must add, 
that the lady for whose sake his Majesty fol- 
lowed the royal fashion of having a mistress, 
was a Villiers of the old favourite stock, to 
which belonged also the Duchess of Cleave- 
land. William made her Countess of Ork- 
ney, with remainder to her husband’s heirs 
‘* whatsoever.” She wanted the beauty 
which had become an inheritance in the race 
of Villiers, but appears to have been sensi- 
ble and kind. Swift calls her ** the wisest 
woman he ever knew.”’ Having entertained 
George II. once at her house at Clifden, and 
the dinner not succeeding to her mind, she 
made the following rare and honest remark— 
‘¢T thought J had turned my mind in a philo- 
sophical way of having done with the world ; 
but I find I have deceived myself; for I am 
both vexed and pleased with the honour I 
have received.’’—(Suffolk Correspondence, 
Vol. Il. p. 352.) 

The history of Anne’s Court is that of a 
closet containing the Queen and the Duchess 
of Marlborough—the latter being ultimately 
displaced by Lady Masham. At one time, 
the great Whig Duke makes a third in the 
closet; at another, the ‘Tory Earl of Oxford ; 
at another, his rival Bolingbroke; but all, 
more or less, by the grace of the reigning fa- 
vourite. Anne was a quiet, good sort of a 
woman, with the tendency of her race to 
romantic attachments; and the Duchess of 
Marlborough, with whom, in childlike ear- 
nest, she may be said to have played at 
friends under the names of * Mrs. Morley 
and Mrs. Freeman,’’ might have kept her re- 
gard for life, had not an imperious temper 





rendered her insupportable. Masham was 
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humble and more cunning; and contrived to 
assist at the squabbles of Oxford and Boling- 
broke, till death relieved the poor Queen 
from the troubles of 'Toryism. The Duchess 
has left an account of the matter to posterity, 
which, like all such effusions of self-love, 
only defeated its object. ‘The most painful 
part of the picture is the Duke her husband, 
lamenting his lost ‘* stick’”’ like a child. It 
has been made a question, whether great 
Captains would be thought as great as they 
are, if the sphere of their operations were 
not on so grand a scale. Great abilities of 
some sort, it is pretty clear, they must have ; 
but some of the most renowned have cer- 
tainly not shown much ont of their profes- 
sion. 

In taking leave of Queen Anne, we may 
observe, that in the person of George of 
Denmark she possessed a husband duller 
than herself; that she was comely, if not 
handsome; and that she was the mother of 
nineteen children, but one of whom survived 
a dozen years, and all the rest died in their 
infancy. Of thirteen out of the nineteen, 
there is no mention made of the very names. 

‘The Jameses and Charleses, to use Mr. 
Jesse’s phrase, have so accustomed us to the 
‘‘ adventitious excitement’ of improprieties, 
that after the good conduct of Mary and 
Anne, our eyes, we fear, brighten up at the 
prospect of a few more in the succession of 
the House of Hanover. We can really find 
no such pleasure, however, as our author 
does, nor do we think that he finds it either 
generously or justly after his toleration of 
the conduct of Charles II.; when he says 
that George I. had * the folly and wicked- 
ness to encumber himself with a seraglio of 
hideous German prostitutes.”’ ‘The Duchess 
of Kendal, though not well-favoured, was 
not ** hideous;”’ both she and the King were 
upwards of fifty; the attachment had lasted 
many years; and was understood to have 
been sanctioned, after a fashion not of the 
worst kind under such circumstances, by a 
private marriage. ‘The Countess of Darling- 
ton, the other chief of this ‘* repulsive sera- 
glio,” though she had grown large, was a 
woman of very agreeable manners and con- 
versation, and had been handsome when 
young. ‘The remaining “ favourite’ was 
Madame Kilmansegg. It is Walpole, in his 
wholesale way, who applies the term to the 
entire German importation. George’s only 
other mistress was an Englishwoman, Miss 
Brett, daughter of the Colonel Brett ** who 
married ‘Savage’s mother, and bought Cib- 
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ber’s wig.’ There was a vulgar cant in that 
day against ‘ foreigners.””> Germans were 
not to be considered ladies and gentlemen, be- 
cause they were not English. But George’s 
foreign mistresses were better gentlewomen 
than those of Charles and James, and cer- 
tainly no such ‘ prostitutes.” ‘The most 
vulgar was Miss Brett herself. And as to 
the King’s own manners, we take them to 
have been as decent and well-bred, after the 
staider fashion of his country, as the French- 
ified style of the later Stuarts. Charles I. 
was a gentleman, but nota strictly well-bred 
one ; for he had not the art of making people 
easy in his presence. His father made them 
easy by making himself contemptible. ‘The 
aspect of George I., as it impressed itself on 
the boyish memory of Horace Walpole, was 
probably that under which he appeared to 
most people; and had a decorous simplicity 
about it, which would be favourably regard- 
ed at the present day. ‘I do remember,” 
says Walpole, ‘something about George I. 
My father took me to St. James’s while | 
was a very little boy; after waiting some 
time in an anteroom, a gentleman came in, 
all dressed in brown, even his stockings, and 
with a riband and a star. He took me up 
in his arms, kissed me, and chatted some 
time.”’ And in another place he says, that 
the person of the King was that of an elder- 
ly man, ‘rather pale, and exactly like his 
Pictures and coins; not tall;’? and * of an 
aspect rather good than august.” 

George I. did not speak English; but he 
spoke Latin, which was no ungentlemanlike 
accomplishment. His minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, could speak no German or French, 
so in Latin they conversed; probably not 
very like that of Cicero or Erasmus, but 
good enough to govern a great nation with; 
and the difficulty on the King’s side must 
have been the greater, owing to the Latinized 
English words and allusions. He was a so- 
ciable good-humoured man, very willing to 
be led by his great Minister in the establish- 
ment of liberal principles of government. 
lhe worst things to be said of him, (and 
very painful and perplexing they are,) was 
his long imprisonment of his wife, and his 
unfatherly dislike of his son. But we have 
seen, even in our own time, a wife persecu- 
ted by a libertine Prince. So hard it is for 
the overweening pretensions of the one sex 
to learn to do justice to the other—especial- 
ly when mixed up with pretensions of state. 
The dislike of the son was probably con- 
nected with the prejudice against the wife. 


As the King lived in one country and the 
Queen in another, there was no Court, pro- 
perly so called, in the palace; though of 
course there were public days of reception. 
It is true the legitimate ladies in waiting 
were not all at the Court of the Prince and 
Princess; for when the latter went away 
from St. James’s to live by themselves, the 
King retained their three eldest daughters, 
who remained with him till his death. But, 
for obvious reasons, there was no female 
parade; though Miss Brett would fain have 
made one. During the King’s last visit 
abroad, she ordered a door to be broken out 
of her apartment into the royal garden. The 
eldest of the Princesses ordered it to be filled 
up. ‘Miss Brett,” says Walpole, ‘as im- 
periously reversed the command.”’ But things 
were for the most part quiet. George, every 
evening, was in the apartments of the Duch- 
ess of Kendal, sometimes at cards, sometimes 
entertained by visiters; or perhaps he had 
a bowl of punch with Sir Robert. The best 
account of his Court, ‘if Court it could be 
called,” is given by the interesting descend- 
ant of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who, 
still living at an advanced age, wrote the 
‘‘ [Introductory Anecdotes” to Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s late edition of the ‘* Letters,’’ with 
much of the grace and spirit of her ances- 
tor; and, it hardly need be added, with none 
of her license. We repeat the well-told anec- 
dote it contains, at the hazard of its not be- 
ing new to the reader, in order that our pic- 
tures of the spirit of the several Courts may 
be as complete as we can, within our narrow 
limits, render them. ‘In one respect,’’ says 
this lady, ‘the Court, if Court it could be 
called, bore some resemblance to the old 
establishment of Versailles. ‘There was a 
Madame de Maintenon. Of the three fa- 
vourite ladies that accompanied him from 
Hanover, viz. Mademoiselle de Schulenberg, 
the Countess Platen, and Madame Kilman- 
segg, the first alone, whom he created Duch- 
ess of Kendal, was lodged in St. James’s 
Palace, and had such respect paid her as 
very much confirmed the rumour of a left- 
hand marriage. She presided at the King’s 
evening parties, consisting of the Germans 
who formed his familiar society, a few Eng- 
lish ladies, and fewer Englishmen; among 
them Mr. Craggs, the secretary of state, 
who had been in Hanover in the Queen’s 
time, and by thus having the entrée in pri- 
vate, passed for a sort of favourite. Lady 
Mary’s Journal related a ridiculous adven- 
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which, by the bye, stood in great need of 
some laughing matter to enliven them, for 
they seem to have been even more dull than 
it was reasonable to expect they should be. 
She had on one evening a particular engage- 
ment that made her wish to be dismissed un- 
usually early; she explained her reasons to 
the Duchess of Kendal, and the Duchess in- 
formed the King, who, after a few compli- 
mentary remonstrances, appeared to acqui- 
esce. But, when he saw her about to take 
leave, he began battling the point afresh, 
declaring it was unfair and perfidious to cheat 
him in such a manner, and saying many 
other fine things, in spite of which she at 
last contrived to escape. At the foot of the 
stairs she ran against Mr. Secretary Craggs 
just coming in, who stopped her to inquire 
what was the matter? Were the company 
put off? She told him why she went away, 
and how urgently the King had pressed her 
to stay longer; possibly dwelling on that 
head with some small complacency. Mr. 
Craggs made no remark; but when he had 
heard all, snatching her up in his arms, as a 
nurse carries a child, he ran full speed with 
her up stairs, deposited her within the ante- 
chamber, kissed both her hands respectfully, 
(still not saying a word,) and vanished. ‘The 
pages seeing her returned, they knew not 
how, hastily threw open the inner doors, 
and before she had recovered her breath, 
she found herself again in the King’s pre- 
sence. ‘ Ah, la revoila!’ cried he and the 
Duchess, extremely pleased, and began thank- 
ing her for her obliging change of mind. The 
motto on all palace gates is ‘ Hush,’ as Lady 
Mary very well knew. She had not to learn, 
that mystery and caution ever spread their 
awful wings over the precincts of a court; 
where nobody knows what dire mischief 
may ensue from one unlucky syllable about 
any thing, or about nothing, at a wrong 
time. But she was bewildered, fluttered, 
and entirely thrown off her guard ; so, begin- 
ning giddily with ‘Oh Lord, sir! I have 
been so frightened!’ she told his Majesty 
the whole story exactly as she would have 
done it to any one else. He had not done 
exclaiming, nor his Germans wondering, 
when again the door flew open, and the at- 
tendants announced Mr. Secretary Craggs, 
who, but that moment arrived, it should 
seem, entered with the usual obeisance, as 
if nothing had happened, * Mais comment 
donc, Monsieur Craggs,’ said the King go- 
ing up to him, ‘ est-ce que c’est [usage de 
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un sac de froment?’ ‘Is it the custom of 
this country to carry about fair ladies like a 
sack of wheat?’ ‘The Minister, struck dumb 
by this unexpected attack, stood a minute or 
two not knowing which way to look; then, 
recovering his self-possession, answered, 
with a low bow, ‘ There is nothing I would 
not do for your Majesty’s satisfaction.” ‘This 
was coming off tolerably well; but he did 
not forgive the telltale culprit, in whose ear, 
watching his opportunity when the King 
turned round from them, he muttered a bit- 
ter reproach, with a round oath to enforce 
it; ‘which I durst not resent,’ continued 
she, for | had drawn it upon myself; and 
indeed I was heartily vexed at my own im- 
prudence,” ’’—( Let/ers of Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague, Vol. I. p. 37.) 

George I. was a man of middle height, fea- 
tures somewhat round, and quiet though 
pleasant manners ; George II., was a little 
brisk man, with an acquiline nose, promi- 
nent eyes, and was restless though precise. 
He was so regular in his habits, that Lord 
Hervey said he seemed to think ** his hav- 
ing done a thing to-day an unanswerable 
reason for doing it to-morrow.”’ He had no 
taste ; was parsimonious, yet could be gene- 
rous; was a truthteller, yet destroyed his fa- 
ther’s will; loved a joke, especially a practical 
one—on others: did not love his children 
till they were dead, (he hated, he said, to 
have them running into his room ;) had mis- 
tresses, yet was fond of his wife: was a 
kind of Sir Anthony Absolute in all things ; 
is supposed to have been the original of Fiel- 
ding’s king in **’Tom Thumb:’ and Lady 
Mary says, *‘ looked upon all the men and 
women he saw, as creatures whom he might 
kick or kiss for his diversion.” 

This overpowering little gentleman had, 
however, a wife, taller and gentler, who 
ruled him by her very indulgence, and to 
whom he had heart enough to be grateful. 
His mistresses had so little influence, com- 
pared with hers, as to put the courtiers on 
a wrong scent; and many an astonishment 
and reproach were vented against them, 
which they were powerless either to prevent 
or explain. Sir Robert Walpole’s own 
good-nature helped him to discover this 
secret; for a less indulgent man than himself 
would hardly have been able to conceive it. 
It has been well said, that ‘*every man’s 
genius pays a tax to his vices.’’ It may be 
added, that every man’s virtues hold a light 
to his genius. Be this as it may, Sir Robert 
made the discovery ; and in paying his court 
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int he right place, governed King, mistresses, 
and all, to the astonishment of the nation. 
Queen Caroline was a comely, intelligent, 
liberal German woman, of the quiet order ; 
such as Goethe, or Schiller, or Augustus la 
Fontaine would have liked. She would have 
made an admirable mother for the heroines 
of Augustus’s novels. She carried herself 
to the King’s mistresses as if they had no ex- 
istence in that character, but were only well 
behaved prudent women; and it was lucky 
for all parties that such they really were. 
The amiableness of Mrs. Howard (Lady 
Suffolk) is well-known; and Madame de 
Walmoden (Lady Yarmouth) is seldom 
mentioned by her contemporaries, says Mr. 
Jesse, ** without some tribute to her good 
nature and obliging disposition.” ‘The 
Queen, therefore, ruled willing subjects on 
all sides; and her levee presented a curious 
miscellaneous spectacle. Caroline was a 
great lover of books; and though the reverse 
of ascetic or bigot, she did not. omit in her 
studies either philosophy or controversial 
theology. She received company at her 
toilet, and among the courtiers aud ladies 
were to be found metaphysicians and cler- 
gymen. Mrs. Howard dressed her hair; 
Dr. Clark mooted a point about Spinoza; 
and Lord Hervey enlivened the discussion 
with a pleasantry: Sir Robert comes, on 
his way from the King, to bow and say a 
word, and catch some intimation from a 
glance ;—all make way for him as he enters, 
and close in again when he goes;—and in 
the antechamber is heard some small talk 
with the lady in waiting, or a scornful laugh 
from Mrs. Campbell (Miss Bellenden. ) 

Mr. Jesse says, that ** the Court of George 
II. was neither more brilliant nor more live- 
ly than that of his predecessors.”” ‘This can 
hardly be possible, considering that it had 
more women, and that there was stull a rem- 
nant of the maids of honour that flourished 
in his Court when he was Prince of Wales. 
And who has not read of the Bellendens and 
Lepells, of the Meadowses and the Diveses, 
the witty Miss Pitt, and Sophy Howe, who 
thought she could not be too giddy and too 
kind till a broken heart undeceived her? Do 
they not flourish for ever in the verses of 
Pope and Gay, and the witty recitals of 
Horace Walpole? Now Mary Bellenden 
still visited the Court as Mrs. Campbell; 
Mary Lepell was surely there, too, as Lady 
Hervey; Mrs. Howard remained there till 
she was a widow; and thither came the 
Chesterfields, and Schultzes, and Earles; 
20* 











































'and Young, (to look after a mitre, the want of 
which gives him terrible ** Night Thoughts.’’) 
It must be owned, however, that there is a 
falling off. ‘The sprightliest thing we hear 
of is a frolic of the maids of honour at night- 
time, in Kensington Gardens, rattling peo- 
ple’s windows and catching colds. ‘The 
King hunts as ardently as he used to do 
when he was Prince, taking his whole 
household with him, maids and all, and 
frightening Lady Hervey for the bones of 
her friend Howard. She had known what 
it was. Here is a picture of those days from 
Pope, answering to both periods :—** I met 
the Prince with all his ladies on horseback, 
coming from hunting. Miss Bellenden and 
Miss Lepell took me into their protection, 
contrary to the laws against harbouring Pa- 
pists, and gave me a dinner with something 
I liked better, an opportunity of conversation 
with Mrs. Howard. We all agreed that the 
life of a maid of honour was of all things the 
most miserable ; and wished that every wo- 
man who envied it had a specimen of it. ‘To 
eat Westphalia ham in a morning; ride over 
hedges and ditches on borrowed hacks ; come 
home in the heat of the day with a fever, 
and (what is worse a hundred times) with a 
red mark on the forehead from an uneasy 
hat; all this may qualify them to make ex- 
cellent wives for fox-hunters, and bear abun- 
dance of ruddy complexioned children. As 
soon as they can wipe off the sweat of the 
day, they must simper an hour and catch 
cold in the Princess’s apartment; from thence 
(as Shakspeare has it) to dinner, with what 
appetite they may; and after that, till mid- 
night, work, walk, or think, which they 
please. I can easily believe no lone house in 
Wales, with a mountain and rookery, is 
more contemplative than this court; and as 
a proof of it, I need only tell you, Miss Le- 
pell walked with me three or four hours by 
moonlight, and we met no creature of any 
quality but the King, who gave audience to 
the vice-chamberlain, all alone, under the 
garden-wall.”’ 

Afterwards, when the Prince was King, 
we read, in the notes to the ** Suffolk Cor- 
respondence,” of pages and princesses being 
thrown during these ‘ immoderate hunt- 
ings ;’’ and lords and ladies being overturned 
in their chaises. ‘To hunt in a chaise was 
an old custom. Swiftdescribes his meeting 
Queen Anne hunting in a chaise, which, he 
says, she drove herself, and drove ** furious- 
ly, like Jehu; and is a mighty hunter, like 
Nimrod.” 
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The King never lost his passion for making 
a noise with his horses, neither did his pune- 
tuality forsake him. His last years, Walpole 
tells us, ** passed as regularly as clock-work. 
At nine at night he had cards in the apart- 
ments of his daughters, the Princesses Ame- 
Jia and Caroline, with Lady Yarmouth, two 
or three of the late Queen’s ladies, and as 
many of the most favoured officers of his 
own household. Every Saturday in summer 
he carried that uniform party, but without 
his daughters, to dine at Richmond; they 
went in coaches and six in the middle of the 
day, with the heavy horse-guards kicking up 
the dust before them—dined, walked an hour 
in the garden, returned in the same dusty pa- 
rade; and his Majesty fancied himself the 
most gallant and lively prince in Europe.” 

George II. died at Kensingtsn, aged seven- 
ty-eight, after having risen at his usual hour, 
taken his usual cup of chocolate, and done 
his customary duty, in ascertaining which 
way stood the weathercock. Here we shall 
close our cursory glances at the Courts of 
England. Mr. Jesse concludes his work 
with notices of a variety of other people, 
royal and aulic, but they do not tempt us to 
say more, 

a 
From Fisher's Colonial Magazine. 
BRITISH SETTLEMENT ON THE EAST. 

ERN SHORE OF THE PACIFIC—OREGON 

TERRITORY.* 

In our number for March of the present 
year, we have set forth the rights of Britain 
to that most valuable part, the easiern shore 
of the Pacific, situated in the northern tem- 
perate zone, and known by the name of the 
Oregon, or North-Western ‘Territory. In 
that article it is stated that the country was 
first discovered by Sir Francis Drake—a fact 
generally admitted even by the Russians, 
greatly interested in overthrowing our claims 
to the territory—and nowhere controverted, 
except by the hired advocate of the Yankee 
attempts to wrest it from us.. ‘The work to 
which we allude, is a ** Memoir, Historical 
and Political, on the North-West Coast 
of North America—By Robert Greenhow, 
Translator and Libarian to the Department 
of State,’’ (United States); and, of course, 
from such announcement, we may expect as 
much logical integrity and fidelity of quota- 





* Vide Memoir, Historical and Political, on the 
North-West Coast of America, &c. By Robert 
Greenhow, Translator and Librarian to the Depart- 
ment of State.— Wiley & Putnam, Paternoster-Row, 
London; and Broadway, New York. 
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tion as from the attorney-general on a state- 
trial. 

Greenhow is determined (we do not. in- 
tend a pun) to take the bull by the horns, and 
on five several grounds denies the right of 
Britain to the contested region, stating (p. 
185), that he merely puts forward the argu- 
ments of the American statesman, Gallatin, 
and consequently accredited as those of his 
government. ‘These are as follows, and we 
challenge the world to produce anything 
parallel to them in hardy misrepresentation, 
disingenuous special pleading, and silly so- 
phistry. We will examine them seriatim. 

Ist. Greenhow asserts that Drake never 
visited this coast; though we have, for the 
fact of his having done so,- the narrative of 
the voyage given by the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, 
the chaplain, who states that ** they searched 
the coast diligently even unto the 48th de- 
gree, yet found not the land to trend so much 
as one point in any place towards the east, 
but rather running on continually north-west, 
as if it went directly to meet Asia.’’—This, 
as fair historical evidence as could be ad- 
duced, is rejected by Greenhow—not, as far 
as can be divined, on account of its intrinsic 
merits, as that its truth was inconvenient to 
his employers. On similar evidence rests 
the fact, that Columbus discovered America ; 
or that Vasco de Gama first doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope. He argues, that 
Fletcher states, that the cold was very severe, 
and on this remarks, that the observations of 
the latitude must have been erroneous, as nau- 
tical instruments in those days were very im- 
perfect. In the first place, this only proves that 
the weather was cold; in the next, placing 
the two positions together, the vis conse- 
queniiz requires that the severity of the cold, 
viewed in connection with the imperfection 
of the observations, would lead to us to con- 
clude that Drake reached a much higher, in- 
stead of a lower latitude than that there stated. 
The next objection can only be done justice 
to by quoting Greenhow’s own words. He 
charges Burney with garbling Fletcher’s nar- 
rative, and adds— 


‘* He (Burney) considers as perfectly * ex- 
plicit upon the subject’ the statement in that 
narrative, that the English ‘searched the 
coast diligently, even unto the 48th degree, 
yet they found not the land to trend so much 
as one point in any place towards the east;’ 
he, however, omits the remainder of the sen- 
tence—‘ but rather running on. continually 
north-west, as if it went directly to meet 
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with Asia’—although he must have known 
that it destroys the value of the first part of 
the evidence, inasmuch as the coast nowhere 
between the 41st and 47th parallels trends 
so much as one point towards the west.”’— 
p. 204. 


Was there ever more thorough drivelling 
than this? Fletcher does not state that the 
land trends so much as one point to the 
west, but that it does not trend so much as 
one point to the east, confining himself to 
the observation of its ** running on continu- 
ally to the north-west ;”’ which, vn consullt- 
ing any good chart, it will plainly be found 
to do. ‘Aristotle and his philosophy”’ do 
not seem to be much in vogue among the 
Yankees, otherwise we should not find such 
rickety paralogisms issuing from the govern- 
ment offices of Washington. 

The next argument urged against us is, 
that Gray, in command of the Columbia, of 
Boston, was the first to discover the mouth 
of the Columbia river; and this, in fact, is 
the ground on which the Yankees assert 
their claim. It may be despatched in very 
few words. ‘The mouth of the Columbia 
was well known, and well laid down in 
many maps, under the name of the River of 
the West, long before Gray’s voyage in 
1792, and especially in an excellent Russian 
mnap published at Petersburgh, 1758. ‘To 
this fact we adverted in our number for 
March (p. 278.) But, though it were ad- 
mitted that Gray crossed the bar before Van- 
ecouver, his search terminated there; while 
Broughton, under Vancouver’s direction, ac- 
curately sounded and surveyed the river as 
high as Point Vancouver, distant nearly one 
hundred miles from the mouth. It is hard 
to believe, however, that Gray did actually 
enter the river, as there is no evidence but 
the log-book of the Columbia, a document 
which, not having been published at the 
time, could, after so long an interval, now be 
easily forged or interpolated; and we know, 
from the conduct of the Yankee government 
respecting Franklin’s map during the pro- 
gress of the Ashburton ‘Treaty, how little it 
would scruple having recourse to such an 
artifice on such an occasion. Vancouver, 
on the contrary, explicitly and emphatically 
declares that from a sketch of a survey 
brought forward by Gray, as that which he 
made of the Columbia, ‘it did not appear 
that Mr. Gray either saw or ever was within 
five leagues of its entrance.” 

As an additional ground to that afforded 
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by the alleged discovery by Gray, the Ame- 
rican government bring forward the fact, that 
the course of the Columbia, and the country 
lying about it, was first explored by their 
officers, Lewis and Clarke, in 1805; but 
this clearly cannot extend to the part below 
Point Vancouver, as it had been many years 
before surveyed and taken possession of by 
Broughton, on the part of the British crown. 

The third, and strongest argument brought 
forward by the Yankee statesman, is that de- 
rived from the first article of the Treaty of 
Ghent, ‘‘ that all territory, places, and pos- 
sessions whatever, taken by either party from 
the other during or after the war, should be 
restored without delay.’’ As this clause 
stood by itself, and independent of any sub- 
sequent acts or admissions of the contending 
parties, it could convey to the Yankee gov- 
ernment no right to Astoria, as that part had 
not been taken from the Yankees, who were 
merely dispossessed of a spot on which (to 
use their own slang) they had squatted, 
without a shadow of right. 

Waiving the final consideration of the 
right, the British government in 1818 gave 
up possession of Astoria or Fort George to 
the Yankees, ** without”’ (these are the words 
of Lord Bathurst’s despatch on the occasion,) 
‘‘however, admitting the right of that gov- 
ernment to the possession in question.”’ ‘I'o 
complete the absurdity on both sides, the 
Yankees, after receiving possession of the 
much contested spot, relinquished it, and it 
subsequently became a petty establishment 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. ‘They might, 
indeed, well disregard it, as it is about the 
size of the ground which a large coach inn 
or warehouse would occupy. 

Thus, as far as the Treaty of Ghent and 
the subsequent acts of the two governments 
are concerned, the question has to be con- 
sidered completely de novo. 

The fourth argument is truly laughable, 
referring the right of the Americans to the 
northwest territory to the session made by 
the crown of Spain, by the Florida treaty, 
signed in 1819, and which had this clause— 
‘his Catholic Majesty ceding to the United 
States all his rights, claims, and pretensions 
to any territories north of the said line,” (the 
42d parallel of north Jatitude.) It seeins to 
have escaped the recollection of the astute 
republican, that Spain had, by the formal 
restitution of Nootka Sound to the British, 
waived its claim to the territory ; and, indeed, 
the Yankees might as reasonably claim Bri- 
tish India, if Portugal thought proper to cede 
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it to them, on the grounds of the famous ad- 
judication of territory made by the Pope to 
that power. In the fifth argument Mr. Gal- 
latin rises to the last step of his climax of 
nonsense, as he grounds the claim * lastly,”’ 
(these are the words of Greenhow) ** upon 
the ground of contiguity, which should give 
to the United States a stronger right to those 
territories than could be advanced by any 
other power,’’ How low must be the intel- 
lectual developement—the civilization of a 
people, in which such wretched puling could 
be put forward and received as argument! 
Here we have international law measured by 
leagues, miles, and furlongs. ‘The newly 
found rule of contiguity, would assign Ca- 
nada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and our 
West India possessions to the Yankees, and 
our Channel Islands to the French. 

Exclusive of its political twaddle and dis- 
ingenuousness, the work under our consider- 
ation is a very fair piece of industrious and 
well-digested book-making, and contains a 
large mass of information on the subject of 
discovery in Northwest America—none new 
to us, but which we do not recollect else- 
where to have been so largely put together. 

We have seen that the Americans imagine 
or allege a claim to the Oregon territory, 
supporting it by arguments sufficiently fan- 
ciful and untenable. We know that we have 
the right with the satisfactory adjunct of 
possession. Fort Vancouver, our principal 
settlement, is situated on the Columbia river, 
about a hundred miles from its mouth, and 
is daily increasing in importance, having a 
British population of above one thousand in- 
habitants, well housed, and supported from 
the produce of their numerous and thriving 
flocks and herds, and abundant crops——the 
fruits of industry acting on a fertile soil and 
genial climate. ‘There are also several smaller 
settlements and locations. ‘The ill-chosen 
site of Astoria, the short-lived Yankee settle- 
ment, about which there has been so much 
noise and ink shed, is now oceupied by Fort 
George, a single house belonging to the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

The Yankees, now threatening bolder 
measures, in the mean time are proceeding, 
with an insidious and stealthy pace, to send 
in small parties of intruders, organized by 
Methodist Missionaries, the most considera- 
ble body being settled in a fine district on 
the banks of the Wallamet, a tributary of the 
Columbia. Our government, there is reason 
to believe, see the necessity of reducing these 
to the condition of peaceable and obedient 
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British subjects, and affording our settlers 
that protection due by the mutual and im- 
plied compact between the governing and 
governed members of the state. With this 
view they are about to despatch a detach- 
ment to survey and take military occupation 
of the territory. 


a 


From Tait’s Edioburgh Magazine. 
LAYS OF THE WOULD-BE LAUREATES. 


CONTRIBUTED BY BON GUALTIER,. 


We were contemplating the perpetration 
of certain elegiac stanzas, in the style of 
Spenser, upon the demise of our recently- 
departed laureate. Our study was darkened ; 
a branch of cypress nodded over our mantel- 
piece ; our shirt-collar hung loosely from our 
neck ; our eyes were beginning to roll with 
true poetic frenzy; we had actually nibbed a 
new pen, and written the preliminary ** Oh,” 
when the entrance of the servant with a 
gigantic packet interrupted our proceedings. 
The mystic letters, ‘‘ ON HER MAJESTY’S SER- 
VICE,” printed upon the back of the packet, 
before the direction ** For Bon Gualtier, Old 
Nick Street, Edinburgh,” interested our at- 
tention forthwith. We felt a proud con- 
sciousness that we had never been of the 
slightest service to the Conservative party— 
rather the reverse; but as this seems—to 
judge by some recent Scotch appointments 
—to be a recommendation rather than other- 
wise, we were not without a hope, that the 
envelope might contain our nomination to 
some snug place, 

Where labours light, and very ample pay, 
Might give me cause to bless each quarter-day. 
In fact we had made up our minds to decline 
anything short of a thousand a-year, and to 
spurn ata baronetcy, if that should happen 
to be the contents of the despatech—when a 
shower of manuscripts falling from the inte- 
rior of the packet, relieved us from all appre- 

hensions upon either points. 

It is not, of course, for us to reveal the 
particulars of that official communication, 
though it bore indisputable evidence of our 
being honoured with the confidence of her 
Majesty’s government. Suffice it, that the 
Sybilline leaves which had dropped from the 
official cover, were neither more nor less than 
the various applications that had been made 
to the Home Secretary for the vacant laurel. 
Unable to rely on his own judgment, and 
seeing, that as Mr. Wakley had not a seat 
in the government, he could not have the 
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benefit of his fine poetical discrimination, 
Sir James Graham had brought his difficulty 
under the notice of her Majesty. We shall 
not repeat her Majesty’s remarks on the oc- 
casion: all that it is necesaary for us to ob- 
serve is, that the despatch of the documents 
to us was the result. Blushing from the 
roots of the hair to the points of our great- 
toes at the unlooked-for honour, we at once 
flung our abortive elegiacs in the fire, and 
proceeded to the perusal or these multiform 
effusions of the British Helicon. 

We have said that the Home Secretary 
had not the benefit of Mr. Wakley’s fine 
poetical discrimination to direct his judgment. 
It would appear, however, that even although 
Mr. Wakley had been familiar with the 
official red tape, personal considerations 
would have warped his usually-acute percep- 
tions of the beautiful. He is himself a candi- 
date for the office; and his application puts 
his views, as to poetry and poets, in so clear 
a light, that it were superfluous to add one 
word upon the subject. Here it is :— 


THE CORONER'S CORONAL. 


What’s a poet? One who writes 
What nobody ever reads ; 

One who raves about moonlights, 
Dicky-birds and flowery meads; 

One to whom a pretty woman 

Is a being superhuman,— 

A sort of cross-breed, gay and airy. 

*Twixt an angel and a fairy. 

That's a poet! 


What’s a poet ? One you'll see 

By the side of murmuring brooks, 
Looking so, you’d swear that he 

Is a patient from St. Luke’s; 
One who maunders through the town 
With long hair and collar down; 
By the heath of Highgate lingers, 
Counts his feet upon his fingers. 

That’s a poet! 


What's a laureate? One whose lays 
By a pension are inspired, 

Who wears a thing they call the bays, 
And writes an ode when he’s desired. 

What’s an-ode? I’m noways clear 

What an ode may be, but hear 

*Tis some stuff about the Queen; 

Long lines, with shorter lines between. 

That’s an ode! 


Poets, laureates, odes, and all, 

Are sheer humbug, that’s a fact; 
Young and aged, great and small, 

All your rhyming birds are crack’d. 
There is Wordsworth, doting elf, 
I could write as well myself, 
In domestic medicine’s praises, 
As he of buttercup. and daisies, 

That I could! 





Give me but the laureate’s place, 

Soon my genius shall enhance it; 
Songs each Crowner’s Quest shall grace, 

I shall versify the Lancet. 
Give me but the laureate’s pay, 
Ballad-singers all the day 
Shall have matter for their chimes,— 
* Wakley’s Royal Nursery Rhymes, 

By the yard!” 


A very concise exposition of Mr. Wakley’s 
poetical creed, certainly. Government should 
take him at his offer, and engage him to put 
Buchan’s Domestic Medicine and The Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia into octosyllabics for the 
use of schools. We should soon have the 
whole faculty following his example. Pills 
and poetry would be blended in one prescrip- 
tion. Instead of the cabalistic scrolls, gar- 
nished with snakes’ taiis and triangles, in 
which our leeches now issue their fiats to 
tte apothecaries, we should have some such 
graceful mandate as this :— 


When life appears a sullen waste, 

And the mouth feels a nauseous taste— 
When you abhor the genial cup, or 
Breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper,— 

To the next chemist swift repair, j 
And tell him to compound, with care, 

Eight drachms of colocynth with two 

Of those fine pills which men call blue. 
These swallow ere you go to bed. 

Next day will find you well, or dead. 


Such verses would take even the bitterness 
of quassia out of a patient’s mouth. 

We are naturally of a humane disposition, 
and should, therefore, have much pleasure in 
handing over the modest author of the follow- 
ing rhapsody to the trenchant scalpel of Mr. 
Wakley. Few men have written more verses 
—few less poetry, than Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery, who realizes to the letter the 


Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines 


of Pope. In the following effusion, he has 
out-Montgomeried Montgomery. If our 
readers feel any surprise at not understanding 
it, they can know little of his ** Omnipres- 
ence” or his ** Satan.”’ It wants a title.— 


| We shall give it one. 


MONTGOMERY. A POEM. 


Like one who, waking from a troublous dream, 
Pursues with force his meditative theme; 

Calm as the ocean in its halcyon still, 

Calm as the sunlight sleeping on the hill, 

Calm as at Ephesus Great Paul was seen 

‘To rend his robes in agonies serene, 

Calm as the love that radiant Luther bore 

To all that lived behind him, and before ; 

Calm as meek Calvin, when, with holy smile, 
He sung the mass around Servetus’ pile ; 
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So once again I snatch this harp of mine 

To breath rich incense from a mystic shrine. 

Not now to whisper to the ambient air 

The sounds of Satan’s Universal Prayer ; 

Not now to sing, in sweet domestic strife, 

That woman reigns the Angel of our life ; 

But to proclaim the wish with pious art, 

Which thrills through Britain’s universal heart, 
That on this brow, with native honours graced, 
The Laureate’s chaplet should at length be placed! 


Fear not, ye maids, who love to hear me speak : 
Let no desponding tears bedim your cheek! 
No gust of envy, no malicious scorn, 
Hath this pure heart of mine with phrenzy torn. 
There are who move so far above the great, 
Their very look disarms the glance of hate. 
Their thoughts, more rich than emerald or gold, 
Enwrap them like the prophet’s mantle’s fold. 
Fear not for me, nor think that this our age, 
Blind though it be, hath yet no Archimage. 
I, who have bathed in bright Castalia’s tide, 
By Classic Oxford, and more classic Clyde ; 
I, who have handled, in my lofty strain, 
All things divine, and many things profane ; 
I, who have trod where seraphs fear to tread ; 
I, who on mountain—honey dew have fed ; 
I, who, undaunted, broke the mystic seal, 
And left no page for prophets to reveal ; 
I, who in shade portentous Dante threw; 
I, who have done what Milton dared not do,— 
I fear no rival for the vacant throne. 
No mortal thunder shall eclipse my own. 


Let dark Macaulay chant his Roman lays, 
Let Monckton Milnes go maunder for the bays, 
Let Simmons call on great Napoleon’s aid, 

Let Lytton Bulwer seek his Aram’s aid, 

Let Wordsworth ask for help from Peter Bell, 
Let Campbell carol Copenhagen’s knell, 

Let Delta warble through his Delphic groves, 
Let Elliott shout for pork and penny loaves: 

I care not, I—resolved to stand or fall, 

One down, another on, I'll smash them all. 


Back, ye profane! this hand alone hath power 
To pluck the laurel ‘som its sacred bower ; 
This brow alone is privileged to wear 
The ancient wreath o’er hyacinthine hair ; 
These lips alone may quaff the sparkling wine, 
And make its mortal juice once more divine. 
Back, ye profane! And thou, fair queen, rejoice, 
A nation’s praise shall consecrate thy choice. 
Thus, then, I kneel, where Spenser knelt before, 
On the same spot, perchance, of Windsor’s floor, 
And take, while awestruck millions round me stand, 
The hallow’d wreath from great Victoria’s hand. 


Good, twanging, sonorous lines, and quite 
as edifying as sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbals—quite. Had the author only lived 
in the days of Elkanah Settle or Shadwell. 
he might have tried a fall with them for the 
bays, and not without hope of success.— 
Dryden’s panegyric on Macflecknoe might 
have been written for him. 


Others to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Robert never deviates into sense. 


4 


This won’t do in these days of Penny Maga- 
zines and Informations for the People. 

After all this grandiloquence something in 
a lighter vein will not be acceptable. Here 
is a graceful set of verses by the author of 
Lalla Rookh—a faint echo of his early * Kiss 
be my passport to heaven” style. 


OH, WEEP FOR THE HOURS. 


Oh, weep for the hours, when the little, blind boy 
Long held me in thrall in the Paphian bower, 
When I dipped my light wings in the nectar of joy, 

And soared in the sunshine, the moth of the hour. 
From beauty to beauty I passed like the wind; 

Now fondled the lily, now toy’d with the rose ; 
And the fair that at morn had enchanted my mind, 

Was forsook for another ere evening’s close. 


I sighed not for honour, I cared not for fame, 
While pleasure sat by me, and love was my guest: 
They twined a fresh wreath for each day as it came, 
And the bosom of beauty still pillow’d my rest. 
And the harp of my country—neglected it slept— 
In hall or by greenwood unheard were its songs ; 
When love’s dream was dispelled, I roused me, and 
swept 
Its chords as I sang of her glories and wrongs. 


But weep for the hour—Life’s summer is past, 
And the snow of its winter lies cold on my brow; 
And my soul, as it shrinks from each thrill of the 
blast, 
Cannot turn to a fire that glows inwardly now. 
No, its ashes are dead—and, alas! love nor song 
No charm to life’s fast-closing shadows can lend, 
Like a cup of old wine, rich, mellow, and strong, 
And a seat by the fire téte-d-téte with a friend. 


This is Cupid on crutches, with a ven- 
geance. ‘The bulk of the verses before us 
proves very clearly, that the practical ten- 
dency of the age has affected even the poets. 
It is not the laurel wreath, 


Disgraced by Cibber, and contemn’d by Gray, 


which forms the object of their ambition. 
That radiant crown is of very secondary im- 
portance; and the butt of sherry occupies the 
first place in the minstrel’s affection. Scarce- 
ly one of these poems is without allusion, 
more or less direct, to this interesting sougce 
of contemplation. In none of them, how- 
ever, is it more prominent than in the fol- 
lowing :— 
THE POET’S MEED. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 
Southey’s dead, and I am drouthy :— 
Let me have the post of Southey. 


Terse as a Greek epigram; but sensual— 
very. Mr. Hood should take a hint from the 
confectioners, who never issue their dishes 





of preserved ginger without a becoming gar- 
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nish of bay leaves. ‘The same tendency is 
very palpable in the following spirited lines 
by a poet, who is a great favourite of ours. 
They are in his early or middle style, rather 
than his later; but they are not the less 
pleasing on that account. 


THE LAUREATE. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Who would not be 

The laureate bold 

With his butt of sherry 

To keep him merry, 

And nothing to do but to pocket his gold? 


*Tis I would be the laureate bold! 
When the days are hot, and the sun is strong, 
I'd lounge in the gateway all the day long, 
With her Majesty’s footmen in crimson and gold. 
I'd care not a pin for the waiting-lord ; 
But I'd lie on my back on the smooth, green sward, 
With a straw in my mouth, and an open vest, 
And the cool wind blowing upon my breast, 
And I'd vacantly stare at the clear blue sky, 
And watch the clouds as listless as I, 

Lazily, lazily! 
And I'd pick the moss and the daisies white, 
And chew their stalks with a nibbling bite ; 
And I'd let my fancies roam abroad 
In search of a hint for a birth-day ode, 

Crazily, crazily ! 


——Oh, that would be the life for me, 
With plenty to get, and nothing to do, 
But to deck a pet poodle with ribbons of blue, 
And whistle all day to the Queen’s cockatoo, 
Dreamingly, dreamingly. 
Then the chamber-maids, that clean the rooms, 
Would come to the windows, and. rest on their 
brooms, 
With their saucy caps, and their crispéd hair, 
And they’d toss their heads in the fragrant air, 
And say to each other—* Just look down there 
At the nice young man, so tidy and small, 
Who is paid for writing on nothing at all, 
Handsomely, handsomely !” 
They would pelt me with matches and sweet pas- 
tilles, 
And crumpled up balls of the royal bills, 
Giggling and laughing, and screaming with fun, 
As they’d see me start, with a leap and a run, 
From the broad of my back to the points of my 
toes, 
When a pellet of paper hit my nose, 
Sneezingly, sneezingly. 
Then I'd fling them bunches of garden flowers, 
And hyacinths plucked from the Castle bowers, 
And I'd challenge them all to come down to me, 
And I'd kiss them all, till they kisséd me, 
Laughingly, laughingly. 


Oh, would not that be a merry life, 

Apart from care, and apart from strife, 

With the laureate’s wine and the laureate’s pay, 
And no deductions at quarter-day ? 

Oh, that would be the post for me, 

With plenty to get, and nothing to do, 

But to deck a pet poodle with ribbons of blue, 
And whistle a tune to the Queen’s cockatoo, 


And scribble of verses remarkably few, 
And at evening empty a bottle or two, 
Quaffingly, quaffingly ! 


Oh, ’tis I would be 

The laureate bold, 

With my butt of sherry, 

To keep me merry, 

And nothing to do but to pocket my gold! 


The man who appreciates a sinecure so 
well, ought certainly to have it. 

Turn we now to Windsor, of whose fes- 
tive board we are furnished with a delightful 
glimpse in the following ballad, written ap- 
parently by one of the footmen, to judge by 
the name attached to it. 


THE ROYAL BANQUET. 
BY JOSEPH JENKINS. 


The Queen, she kept her high festival in Wind- 

sor’s lordly hall, 

And round her sate the gartered knights, and er- 

mined nobles all; 

There drank the valiant Wellington, there fed the 
wary Pcel, 

And at the bottom of the board Prince Albert carv- 
ed the veal. 


“What, pantler, ho! remove the cloth! Ho! cel- 
larer, the wine, 

And bid the royal nurse bring in the hopes of 
Brunswick’s line !”’ 

Then rose with one tumultuous shout the band of 
British peers, 

“God bless her sacred Majesty! Let’s see the lit- 
tle dears!” 


Now, by Saint George, our patron saint, twas a 
touching sight to see 

That iron warrior gently place the Princess on his 
knee, 

To hear him hush her infant fears, and teach her 
how to gape, 

With rosy mouth expectant for the raisin and the 
grape! 

They pass’d the wine, the sparkling wine—they 
filled the goblets up, 

Even Brougham, the cynic anchorite, smiled bland- 
ly on the cup, 

And Lyndhurst with a noble thirst, that nothing 
could appease, 

Proposed the immortal memory of King William 
on his knees. 


“What want we here, my gracious liege,” cried 
good Lord Aberdeen, 

“Save gladsome song and minstrelsy to flow our 
cups between ? 

I ask not now for Goulburn’s voice or Knatchbull’s 
warbling lay, 

But where’s the Poet Laureate to grace our board 
to-day ?” 


Loud laugh’d the Knight of Netherby, and scorn. 
fully he cried, 
“Or art thou mad with wine, Lord Earl, or art 





thyself beside? 


———— 
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Eight hundred Bedlam bards have claim’d the Lau- 
reate’s vacant crown, 

And now like frantic Bacchanals run wild through 
London town!” 


** Now glory to our gracious Queen!” a voice was 
heard to cry, 

And dark Macaulay stood before them all with 
phrenzied eye, 

“* Now glory to our gracious Queen, and all her 
glorious race! 

A boon, a boon, my sovran liege! Give me the 
Laureate’s place! 


‘“‘*T was I that sang the might of Rome, the glories 
of Navarre; 

And who could swell the fame so well of Britain’s 
Isles afar? 

The hero of a hundred fights—”” Then Wellington 
up sprung, 

* Ho, silence in the ranks, I say! Sit down, and 
hold your tongue. 


“ By heaven, thou shalt not twist my name into a 
jingling lay, 

Or mimic in thy puny song the thunders of Assaye! 

*Tis hard that for thy lust of place in peace we can- 
not dine. 

Nurse, take her Royal Highness here! Sir Robert, 
pass the wine!” 


‘No laureate need we at our board!” then spoke | 


the Lord of Vaux, 

Here’s many a voice to charm the ear with mins- 
trel song, I know, 

Even I myself—” Then rose the cry—“ A song, a 
song from Brougham!” 

He sang—and straightway found himself alone 
within the room. 


Brougham singing! No wonder the royal 
party absconded so rapidly! We are sorry 
for Macaulay. ‘The Duke, we think, took 
him up on this occasion rather snappishly. 
However, we trust he will take his revenge 
by turning a few of the incidents in the 
‘¢iron warrior’s’”’ life into Lays. He might 
have worse employment, even at ‘The 
Windsor Castle.”’ 

The next poem we take up is by Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer, and is in a more state- 
ly vein. Sir Edward, reversing the usual 
order of literary progression seems of late to 
have abandoned the Kennington Common of 
prose for the Tempe of poetry. Far be it 
from us to chide him for the defection. 
Messrs. Saunders & Otley know best whe- 
ther the three-volume system may be profit- 
ably continued. But as to an undivided flirt- 
ation with the muses, we certainly think 
that Sir Edward is rather old for the task. 
It is quite legitimate for boys 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neera’s hair. 
But, when gentlemen are verging on the for- 
ties, it is quite a different affair. 
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A MIDNIGHT MEDITATION. 
BY SIR E, L. BULWER. 


Fill me once more the foaming pewter up! 
Another board of vysters, ladye mine! 

To-night Lucullus with himself shall sup: 
These mute inglorious Miltons are divine; 
And as I here in slipper’d ease recline, 

Quaffing of Perkins’ Entire my fill, 

I sigh not for the lymph of Aganippe’s rill. 


A nobler inspiration fires my brain, 
Caught from Old England’s fine time-hallow’d 
drink. 
I snatch the pot again and yet again, 
And, as the foaming fluids shrink and shrink, 
Fill me once more, I say, up to the brink! 
This makes strong hearts—strong heads attest its 
charm— 
This nerves the might that sleeps in Britain’s 
brawny arm! 


But these remarks are neither here nor there. 
Where was I? Oh, I see old Southey’s dead. 

They’ll want some bard to fill the vacant chair, 
And drain the annual butt—and oh, what head, 
More fit with laurel to be garlanded, 

Than this, which, curl’d with many a fragrant coil, 

Breathes of Castalia’s streams, and best Macassar 

oil! 


I know a grace is seated on my brow, 
Like young Apollo’s with his golden beams. 
There should Apollo’s bays be budding now ;— 
And in my flashing eyes the radiance beams, 
That marks the poet in his waking dreams, 
When, as his fancies cluster thick and thicker, 
He feels the trance divine of poesy and liquor. 


| They throng around me now, those things of air, 


That from my fancy took their being’s stamp: 
There Pelham sits and twirls his glossy hair, 

There Clifford leads his pals upon the tramp: 

There pale Zanoni, bending o’er his lamp, 
Roams through the starry wilderness of thought, 
Where all is everything, and everything is nought. 


Yes, I am he, who sung, how Aram won 

The gentle ear of pensive Madeline, 

How love and murder hand in hand may run, 
Cemented by philosophy serene, 

Aud kisses bless the spot where gore has been ;— 
Who breathed the melting sentiment of crime, 
And for the assassin waked a sympathy sublime. 


Yes, I am he who on the Novel shed 

Obscure philosophy’s enchanting light, 

Until the public, wilder’d as they read, 

Believed they saw that which was not in sight. 
Of course ’twas not for me to put them right; 
For in my inmost heart convinced I am, 
Philosophy’s as good as any other flam. 


Novels three-volumed I shall write no more; 
Somehow or other now they will not sell, 

And to invent new passions is a bore. 

I find the Magazines pay quite as well. 
Translating’s simple, too, as I can tell, 

Who’ve hawked at Schiller on his lyric throne, 
And, given the astonish’d bard a meaning all my 
own. 
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Moore, Campbell, Wordsworth, their best days are 
grass’d; 

Battered and broken are their early lyres; 
Rogers, a pleasant memory of the past, 

Warmed his young hands at Smithfield’s martyr 

fires,* 

And, worth a plum, nor bays nor butt desires. 
But these are things would suit me to the letter, 
For, though this Stout is good, old Sherry’s greatly 

better. 
A fico for your small poetic ravers, 

Your Hunts, your Tennysons, Mackays and 

these ! 
Shall they dispute with him who wrote Maltravers, 

Sequel to Alice or the Mysteries? 

No! Even now my glance prophetic sees 
My own high brow girt with the bays about. 
What ho, within there, ho! another pint of Stout! 


Majestic as these stanzas are, Sir Edward's 
vision of the bays must, we fear, remain a 
strictly poetical one, as we see no chance of 
her majesty converting it into a reality. 

Our next selection shall be a poem by the 
bard, who murmurs his lyric notes by the 
banks of the fragrant Molendinar, investing 
his native Gorbals in— 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream. 


The transition from the stately cadence of 
the stanzas just quoted to the terse down- 
rightness and simple Doric of what we are 
about to quote, is somewhat abrupt. But the 
contrast may serve to bring out in more en- 
gaging relief the beauties of 


VM YER MAN. 
BY SANDY RODGER. 


What means a’ this stir an this quarrel ? 
It’s just about naething ava’, 
A wheen silly leaves o’ green laurel, 
That are no worth the neb of a craw! 
Awa’ wi’ yer nonsense an’ havers, 
O’ fame, an’ renown, an’ the like— 
The chiel that wad trust to sic clavers 
Will dee at the back o’ a dyke! 
“ Gunde sake, man, ye're unco mistaken, 
I warn ye weel for to try ; 
There’s hantle o’ bannocks and bacon, 
And a barrel o’ gude wine forbye! 
There’s walth, Sirs, o’ eatin’ an’ drinkin’, 
Ye’re varra weel paid for yer sangs, 
And no muckle fash about thinkin’, 
It’s e’en just like rattlin’ the tangs !” 


Ou then they may mak’ me the Laurat, 
There’s nane half sae gude as mysel’ : 
I'll sereech a’ the day like a parrot, 
An’ hammer oot odes by the ell! 
But, losh, to toom wine by the bicker 
Wad mak’ me uncommonly husky, 
Sae maybe they’ll alter the liquor, 
And gie me a hogshead o’ whusky. 


* Sir Edward has, by this fine line, fixed a date for Rogers’ 
birth, which hitherto has been a desideratum in literary 
history. It was generally believed that the date of this 
event had perished in the obscurity of the middle ages. 
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There cannot be a doubt that her majesty’s 
government will accede to so truly national 
a request, whenever they decide upon be- 
stowing upon Mr. Rodger the laurel leaves, 
which he holds in such proper contempt— 
not sooner. Passing by a sheaf of applica- 
tions in similarly classical strains by the Par- 
nassus of poets, to whom Whistle Binkie is 
the Magnus Apollo, we come at once to a 
ballad in the stirring and graphic style, which 
we confess has a charm for us above every 
other. 


THE LAUREATES’ TOURNEY. 


BY THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


FYTTE THE FIRST. 


“What news, what news, thou pilgrim grey, what 
news from southern land ? 

How fare the bold Conservatives, how is it with 
Ferrand? 

How does the little Prince of Wales—how looks 
our lady Queen, 

And tell me, is the gentle Brough once more at 
Windsor seen ?”’ é' 


“T bring no tidings from the court, nor from St. 
Stephen’s hall. 

I’ve heard the thundering tramp of horse, and the 
trumpet’s battle call, } 

And these old eyes have seen a fight, which Eng- 
land ne’er hath seen, 

Since fell King Richard sobb’d his soul through 
blood on Bosworth Green. 


He’s dead, he’s dead, the Laureate’s dead! ’twas 
thus the cry began, 

And straightway every garret roof gave up its 

minstrel man. ; 

From Grub Street, and from Houndsditch, and from 
Farringdon Within, 

The poets all towards Whitehall pour’d on with 
eldritch din. ‘ 


Loud yell’d they for Sir James the Grahame: but 
sore afraid was he: . 

A hardy knight were he that might face such a 
minstrelsie. 

“ Now by St. Giles of Netherby, my patron saint, 
I swear, 

I’d rather by a thousand crowns Lord Palmerston 
were here! 


“ What is’t ye seek, ye rebel knaves, what make 
you there beneath ?” 

“The bays, the bays, we want the bays! we seek 
the laureate wreath! 

We seek the butt of generous wine that cheers the 
sons of song: 

Choose thou among us all, Sir Knight—we may 
not tarry long!” 


Loud laughed the good Sir James in scorn—* Rare 
jest it were, 1 think, 

But one poor butt of Xeres, and a thousand rogues 
to drink ! 

An’ if it flowed with wine or beer, ’tis easy to be 
seen, 

That dry within the hour would be the well of Hip- 

pocrene. 
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*< Tell me, if on Parnassus’ heights there grow a 
thousand sheaves, 

Or has Apollo’s laurel bush yet borne ten hundred 
leaves ? 

Or if so many leaves were there, how long would 
they sustain 

The ravage and the glutton bite of such a locust 
train? 


“No! Get ye back into your dens, take counsel 
for the night, 

And choose me out two champions to meet in deadly 
fight. 

To-morrow’s dawn shall see the lists marked out 
in Spitalfields, 

And he who wins shall have the bays, and he shall 
die who yields!” 


Down went the window with a crash—lIn silence 
and in fear 

Each ragged bard looked anxiously upon his neigh- 
bour near. 

Then up and spake young Tennyson—‘ Who's 
here that fears for death ? 

‘Tis better one of us should die than England lose 
the wreath! 


“ Let’s cast the lots among us now, which two shall 
fight to-morrow ;— 

For armour bright we'll club our mite, and horses 
we can borrow. 

*Twere shame that bards of France should sneer, 
and German Dichters too, 

If none of British song would dare a deed of der- 
ring-do!” 


‘“‘ The lists of love are mine,”’ said Moore, “ and not 
the liste of Mars ;” 

Said Hunt, “I seek the jars of wine, but shun the 
combat’s jars!” 

“T’m old,” quoth Samuel Rogers.—* Faith,” says 
Campbell, “so am I!” 

‘“‘ And I’m in holy orders, Sirs!” quoth Tom of In- 
goldsby. 


‘“‘ Now out upon ye, craven loons!” cried Moxon, 
good at need,— 

“ Bide, if ye will, secure at home, and sleep while 
others bleed. , 

I second Alfred’s motion, boys,—let’s try the chance 
of lot, 

And monks shall sing, and bells shall ring for him 
that goes to pot.” 


Eight hundred minstrels slunk away—two hundred 
stayed to draw,— 

Now heaven protect the daring wight that pulls the 
longest straw ! 

*Tis done! ’tis done! And who hath won? 
silence, one and all,— 

The first is William Wordsworth hight, the other 
Ned Fitzball !”” 


Keep 


FYTTE THE SECOND. 


Oh, bright and gay hath dawn’d the day on lordly 
Spitalfields,— 

How flash the rays with ardent biaze from polish’d 
helms and shields! 

On either side the chivalry of England throng the 
green, 

And in the middle balcony appears our gracious 
Queen, 
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With iron fists, to keep the lists, two valiant knights 


appear, 

The Marquis Hal of Waterford, and stout Sir Au- 
brey Vere. 

* What ho, there, herald, blow the trump! 
see who comes to claim 

The butt of golden Xeres, and the Laureate’s 
honour’d nase ?”’ 


That instant dash’d into the lists, all arm’d from 
head to heel, 

On courser brown, with visor down, a warrior 
sheath’d in steel. 

Then said our Queen—“ Was ever seen so stout a 
knight and tall. 

His name ?—his race?”—“ An’t please your 

Grace, it is the brave Fitzball. 


“Oft in the Melodrama line his prowess hath been 
shown, 

And well throughout the Surrey side his thirst for 
blood is known. 

But see, the other champion comes.”—Then rung 
the startled air 

With shouts of “ Wordsworth, Wordsworth, ho! 
the bard of Rydal’s here.” 


And lo, upon a little steed, unmeet for such a course, 

Appeared the honour’d veteran: but weak seem’d 
man and horse. 

Then shook their ears the sapient peers, * That 
joust will soon be done: 

My Lord of Brougham, I’ll back Fitzball, and give 


you two to one! 


“ Done!” quoth the Brougham,—* and done with 
you!” “ Now, minstrels, are you ready ?” 

Exclaimed the Lord of Waterford,—* you’d better 
both sit steady. 

Blow, trumpets, blow the note of charge! and for- 
ward to the fight !” 

“ Amen!” said good Sir Aubrey Vere, “ St. Schism 
defend the right!” 


As sweeps the blast against the mast, when blows 
the furious squall, 

So started at the trumpet’s sound the terrible Fitz. 
ball: 

His lance he bore his breast before,—St. George 
protect the just, 

Or Wordsworth’s hoary head must roll within the 
shameful dust! 

“Who threw that calthrop? 
Alas, the deed is done; 

Down went the steed, and o’er his head flew bright 
Apollo’s son. 

“Undo his helmet! cut the lace! pour water on 
his head !” 

“Jt ain’t no use at all, my lord; ’cos vy? the 
covey’s dead!” 

Above him stood the Rydal bard—his face was full 
of woe,— 

** Now there thou liest, stiff and stark, who never 
feared a foe. 

A braver knight, or more renowned in tourney and 
in hall, 

Ne’er brought the upper gallery down than terrible 
Fitzball !”’ 

They led our Wordsworth to the Queen—she 
crown’d him with the bays, 

And wish’d him many happy years, and many 
quarter-days,— 


Let’s 


Seize the knave !” 
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And if you'd have the story told by abler lips than 
mine, 

You've but to call at Rydal Mount, and taste the 
Laureate’s wine. 

We have a legion of poems still before us. 
Hunt gives us some ‘ stout notions on the 
rhyming score.”” Campbell, with a burst of 
his old inspiration, sings,— 

Macaulay, Macaulay ! beware of the day. 
When we meet to compete for the laureate’s bay. 

Knowles, Talfourd, and the author of 
Martinuzzi, put in their oars,—but our read- 
ers have had enough of verse for one bout, 
and we would wish to conclude with the 
music of Macaulay’s ballad twanging in our 
ears. It is a stirring picture—full of life and 
color—like one of Rubens. But no, one 
little sonnet yet remains—the votive offering 
of the ** hierophant of nature,’’ whom Apollo 
so miraculously preserved from the fatal lance 
of the author of Zazezizozu. ‘Tarry then 
with us yet a moment, gentle reader, and 
muse over the following apostrophe of con- 
scious greatness. — 


Non sine Dis animosus. 

Bays, which in former years have graced the brow 
Of some, who lived and loved, and sung and died; 
Leaves, that were gathered on the pleasant side 

Of old Parnassus, from Apollo’s bough : 

With palpitating hand I take ye now, 

Since worthier minstrel there is none beside,— 

And, with a thrill of song, half deified, 

I bind them proudly on my locks of snow. 

There shall they bide, till he who follows next, 
Of whom I cannot even guess the name, 

Shall by court favour, or some vain pretext 
Of fancied merit desecrate the same,— 

And think, perchance, he wears them quite as well 

As the sole bard who sang of Peter Bell. 

We were so much affected by the noble 
simplicity of these lines, that we wrote, in 
strong terms, to the Home Office. ‘The im- 
mediate installation of the bard of Rydal in 
the vacant place was the result. 

a 
CARTOONS IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 


‘The inclosed space that has been boarded 
in for some time past, in Westminster Hall, 
for the receipt of the cartoons that are shortly 
to be publicly exhibited, has received some 
of these works of art, sent to compete for the 
premiums to be awarded to the best. ‘These 
cartoons are proposed as specimens of designs 
for the frescoes with which the new Houses 
of Parliament will be adorned. They are exe- 
cuted in chalk or charcoal, without colours ; 
the subjects selected from British history, or 
from the works of Shakspeare, Milton or 
Spenser, and the figures not less than the 
size of life. 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
Hundert Tage auf Reisen in den Oester- 
reichischen Staaten. (A Hundred Days’ 
Journey in the Austrian States. By J. G. 
Kou.) Dresden and Leipzig. 1842. 


Tur * Foreign Quarterly Review’’ was the 
first English journal i in which the delightful 
volumes on Russia, published by M. Kohl 
during the last two years, were described and 
welcomed. ‘I'o most of our readers, there- 
fore, the’ peculiarities of his style must be 
familiar. He has abandoned Russia for a 
while, and has commenced a series of pic- 
tures of the Austrian States. ‘The work be- 
fore us is the commencement of that series. 

In writing of Austria, M. Kohl naturally 
supposes that the German public, to which 
he immediately atldresses himself, is already 
acquainted with the subject of his descrip- 
tions; more so at all events than with Rus- 
sia; and acting on this supposition, he enters 
less frequently into those extremely minute 
details, which charmed so much in his pic- 
tures of Russian life. Still in its general 
spirit the present work carries with it most 
of the characteristics of the author’s earlier 
productions. It is very ably written, and is 
full of the always amusing gossip, not of a 
superficial observer, but of one who has 
studied with care the character of the people 
whom he endeavours to portray. 

Austria has lain somewhat out of the road 
of our tourists, but steam navigation, and 
multitudinous railroads, are rapidly changing 
the character of German travelling. In two 
years more, perhaps in less, Vienna will in 
all probability be brought quite as near to 
London as Paris is now ; that is, if we reckon 
the relative distances not by the number of 
leagues of country to be traversed, but by 
the facility of access, and the economy of 
lime. 

There are few countries in which the in- 
quisitive and observant traveller will find 
more to repay his investigations than in the 
Austrian states. Nowhere else has centralisa- 
tion done so little towards assimilating the 
various races connected under the same go 
vernment. ‘The Slavonian, the Hungarian, 
the German, and the Italian elements of the 
population, maintain to the present day the 
distinctions that marked them centuries ago. 
Little or no fusion has taken place, and the 
different portions of the monarchy have nei- 
ther language, laws, or institutions in com- 
mon. Perhaps one of the strongest bonds of 
union by which these varying lands and na- 
tions are held together, is their noble stream 
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the Danube, which traverses the fairest por- 
tion of the emperor’s dominions, has been at 
Jeast doubled in value by the application of 
steam to navigation, and will become even 
more important than it is, when the termina- 
tion of the railroads now in progress shall 
have placed the lordly river in direct commu- 
nication with the Adriatic, the Rhine, the 
Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula. 

M. Kohl commences the narrative of his 
Austrian journey in the court yard of the 
diligence office at Dresden, where at the 
very outset he finds matter for pleasantry 
in the embarrassments of an English travel- 
ler, who is proceeding on a tour through all 
the provinces of the Austrian empire, with- 
out having the least knowledge of any lan- 
guage but his own. ‘* Sueh men,”’ he aptly 
remarks, **remind me of the husbandman 
who went forth to till his field, but found, 
when it was too late, that he had left his 
plough behind him.” 

At Peterswalde the diligence crossed the 
frontier and entered Bohemia, a country, 
whose natural limits are more distinctly 
marked than those of any other inland coun- 
try in the world. Nearly the whole frontier 
runs along a mountainous ridge, of oval 
form, within which lies a fertile plain tra- 
versed by a number of rivers, whose united 
waters combine to form the majestic Elbe. 
In a country so cireumstanced, a disputed 
boundary is about the last thing we should 
expect to hear of; yet even between two 
states situated as Bohemia and Saxony are, 
whose limits have continued unchanged for 
many centuries, such a dispute does at the 
present day exist. ‘There is a tract of hilly 
country, the inhabitants of which have, time 
out of mind, managed to avoid the payment 
of all taxes, by declaring themselves Saxons 
when any Bohemian collectors ventured to 
show themselves, and when favouréd with 
the presence of Saxon officials, by announc- 
ing themselves the liege men of the empe- 
ror. <A late trigonometrical survey has 
brought this piece of locai policy to light, 
and the cabinets of Dresden and Vienna 
have engaged in a grave negotiation, to deter- 
mine to ‘*which king’ the mountaineers 
should be held bound to render their allegi- 
ance and pay their pence. 

The Erzgebirge,’ which forms the north- 
ern boundary of Bohemia, is not so much a 
chain of successive mountains as a huge con- 
tinuous mound, the elevation of which from 
the Saxon side is extremely gradual, but on 
he Bohemian remarkable for its abruptness. 
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The consequence is, that the ‘* Erzgebirge”’ 
presents nothing of an imposing appearance 
to Saxony, whereas, seen from Bohemia, it 
appears as a precipitous mountain ridge; 
and, on the other hand, the traveller arriving 
from Saxony, when he reaches the summit, 
sees the lowland country of Bohemia spread 
out before him like a map; while, on turn- 
ing towards Saxony, he beholds a prospect 
comparatively tame and monotonous. 

Our author’s first stage was ‘Teplitz, the 
well-known watering-place which, during 
the last few years of the late King of Prus- 
sia’s reign, acquired great importance in the 
diplomatic world, in consequence of the an- 
nual visits of royalty: visits, singularly 
enough, always coinciding with those of a 
number of diplomatic dignitaries, whose ac- 
cidental comings together bred multitudes of 
| ominous reports, afforded matter for comment 
and anxiety to the newspapers for a certain 
number of weeks, and were then forgotten 
till a next year’s visit called them to life 
again. It was here also that, in 1813, the 
sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
met to sign the treaty of alliance against Na- 
poleon. 

Few watering-places are so delightfully 
situated as ‘Teplitz, ‘The little town is sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of hills, and of 
these many are crowned by romantic ruins, 
| picturesque monasteries, parks, palaces, gar- 
dens, and monuments. So many points of 
attraction are thus offered to the crowd of 
idlers and hypochondriacs who periodically 
visit the beautiful valley of Bila, and it is not 
too much to say that the beauty of the coun- 
try, and the cheerful tone of its society, 
have quite as potent an effect in attracting 
visiters, as the far-famed mineral springs 
themselves, whose medicinal virtues are 
said to have been prized as early as the 
eighth century of our era! The favourite 
excursions of the valetudinarians of ‘Teplitz, 
are to the two neighbouring mountains, the 
Schlossberg and the Milleschauer ; the latter 
is an extinct volcano, nearly three thousand 
feet high, crowned by the ruins of a castle 
which must once have been of great extent. 
The view from the summit ranges over half 
the kingdom of Bohemia. On the highest 
pinnacle of the Milleschauer may still be 
seen a wooden chair, with a canopy erected 
over it. This truly royal seat was erected 
for the Prussian king, who is said to have 
been in the habit of spending hours there in 
minutely gazing on the magnificent land- 
scape that lay stretched beneath him. From 
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this point the spectator may watch the glori- 
ous sun as he rises from behind the giant 
mountains, the eastern barrier of the land; 
and may follow him in his course, tiil he 
sinks again behind the western hills, and 
leaves Bohemia shrouded in darkness. 

Among the ancient castles around Teplitz, 
none is calculated by its associations more 
to awaken the interest of a stranger than the 
castle of Dux, once the residence and proper- 
ty of the renowned Wallenstein, the formi- 
dable Duke of Friedland, a title that offers 
singular contrast to the life and character of 
him who bore it. ‘The collections of paint- 
ings here is valuable; but the two portraits 
of Wallenstein himself, by Van Dyke, are 
those to which the attention of visiters is 
chiefly directed. In the one, the duke 
stands before us as a handsome young man; 
in the other, he is presented as a warrior of 
more mature age. It is interesting to compare 
the two pictures, and to trace in that of later 
date the changes wrought, less by time, than 
by ambitious passions. ‘The furrowed coun- 
tenance of the veteran scowls angrily and im- 
periously from the canvass, while the hand- 
some features of the youth are marked with 
a frank and kindly expression. ‘The painter 
has heightened the contrast, by giving to the 
one portrait a blue unclouded sky as a back 
ground, but to the other a sky heavily laden 
with the dark forerunners of a storm, apt 
symbols of the closing scenes of Wallen- 
stein’s career. Among other curiosities pre- 
served in the castle, is the supposed skull of 
its once powerful owner. ‘The relic has 
undergone searching examinations; and 
phrenology affirms its development to be a 
highly satisfactory confirmation of all the 
histories that have reached us of Wallen- 
stein’s life and character. 

About Teplitz the population still bears a 
German character ; but as we approach ‘The- 
resienstadt, on our way to Prague, we find 
the country peopled by a Slavonian race, 
who profess a cordial contempt for every 
thing German, and look upon it as an out- 
rage upon their nationality that the land they 
inhabit should be counted a portion of Ger- 
many. ‘There was a time, indeed, when 
Bohemia had some right to assume the lofty 
tone in which her sons still love to indulge. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
when the university of Prague was at the 
zenith of its greatness, a Bohemian might 
scarcely have been deemed guilty of arro- 
gance who had claimed for his countrymen 
the foremost rank among nations, so far as 
21* 





learning at least was concerned ; but prospe- 
rity was ever insolent, and the university, 
too confident in her strength, by her own 
measures prepared her own downfal. Under 
the original constitution of this body, strangers 
had enjoyed equal privileges with natives, 
and the system of equality contributed to at- 
tract students from every country in Europe; 
so much so, that the number, from 1348 to 
1409, is said to have exceeded 20,000. No 
sooner, however, was the attempt made to 
contract the immunities enjoyed by foreign- 
ers, than the decline of the great institution 
commenced, and the infant universities of 
Leipzig and Cracow prospered by the spoils 
of their more ancient rival. Religious per- 
secution followed, to complete the work 
which academical presumption had begun, 
and Bohemia, once the chosen land of learn- 
ing, has now been left so far behind in the 
race, that in all central Europe there is none 
more barbarous and benighted. But we are 
anticipating ; let us hasten onward with our 
author to the antique capital of the mountain- 
girted land. 

Prague is a city of recollections, and the, 
traveller who lives only in the present time, 
whose mind cannot transport itself back to 
the heroic ages, when religious freedom yet 
struggled against the mighty foe that bore 
her down, will find little in the city save iis 
romantic site to interest him. It sits en- 
throned on hills, to receive the homage of at- 
tendant mountains that encircle it. ‘The most 
ancient portion of the town occupies the hill 
called the ** Vissehrad,”’ where the royal pro- 
phetess Libussa is said, as early as the year 
722, to have founded a city which she fore- 
told would rise to be the sun of cities (sol 
urbium), a prophecy that many of the zealous 
townspeople look upon as having literally 
come to pass, and many, no doubt, would 
still deem it no exaggeration to apostrophize 
their ancient capital in the words of one of 
their old chroniclers: ‘* O ter magna triurbs! 
triurbs teringens! O orbis caput et decus Bo- 
hemiz! Pulchre filia pulchrior Libussz! 

The ‘ Vissehrad’’ is the Acropolis of 
Prague, a hill on each side, steep and diffi- 
cult of access, with a level space on the 
summit. Such a site was particularly desira- 
ble in the middle ages, but little likely to con- 
tinue in favour with the comfort-loving gene- 
rations of our own days. The Vissehrad 
has, accordingly, in modern times, been de- 
serted, and where for five centuries a busy 
population thronged the streets and lanes of 
a bustling town, solitude now reigns almost 
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undisturbed. The ancient church, indeed, 
still rears its venerable form aloft, silently 
mourning over its departed congregation, and 
an aged sexton and his daughter had charge 
of the holy edifice when our author visited 
it. ‘These good people are the living chroni- 
cles of the place. ‘They have read the mar- 
vellous tales of some of the local historians, 
have picked up a number of legends from 
the officiating priests, and embellishing all 
this with the suggestions of their own Ima- 
gination, they have gone on from year to 
year, telling their wonderful histories to all 
the pious pilgrims who have visited the 
church for the last fifty years, till the tales of 
** Joseph Tschak’’ of the Vissehrad have 
become authentic truths to every true believ- 
ing gossip in Prague,-——ay, and to many out 
of Prague, too, for few travellers visit the Bo- 
hemian capital without ascending the church- 
crowned hill, whence they rarely fail to carry 
away with them some of the legendary lore 
of old Joseph T’'schak. M. Kohl has devoted 
a whole chapter to his interview with the so- 
litary pair, and the first words with which 
the daughter seems to have greeted him, 
afford in themselves a lively picture of the 
state of seclusion in which her life had been 
passed, though constantly within hearing of 
the hum of the bustling metropolis. 


‘It was the feast of St. Anne, a great 
popular festival in Prague, and every house 
of public entertainment was thronged with 
guests; every public dancing-house poured 
forth the sounds of mirth and revelry. ‘The 
Vissehrad, however, stood amid these joyous 
scenes, abandoned and forgotten, as was ils 
wont. A moist wind was blowing over its 
naked head, and the ravens were winging 
their homeward flight to lower regions, for 
even these lugubrious birds have quitted the 
deserted dwellings of men, and have sought 
more convenient resting-places along the 
smiling banks of the Moldau. 

*** And are you then realiy come, sir?’ 
were the words with which the daughter of 
Joseph ‘I'schak saluted me; ‘1 was just sit- 
ting there with my father, and, as it’s St. 
Anne’s day, we were weeping over the me- 
mory of my poor mother, whose name was 
Anne. Thou shalt go down to St. Jacob’s 
Church to-morrow, said my father, and have 
a mass said for mother, Anne. I will do so, 
thought J. Mother is dead now. Father 
lived with her up here for forty-five years, 
and he too is old. Should he die I shall be 
alone, for other friend I have none in the 
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world. So I thought I would have a prayer 
read for father too, that God may leave him 
to me yet for many years.’ ”’ 


With these two guides our author proceed- 
ed to visit the aged church, where the first 
thing presented to his notice was a saintly 
legend, which will probably be new to most 
of our readers. 


‘¢ A poor man one day went into the wood, 
where he met a smart merry-looking hunter. 
That is, he thought it was a hunter, but in 
truth it was the devil in disguise. * Thou 
art poor, old boy,” said the devil. * Ay, in- 
deed,’ replied the other, ‘poor and borne 
down by care.” * How many children hast 
at home?’ * Six, your honour,’ said the poor 
man. ‘I'll give thee heaps of money,’ said 
the devil, ‘if thou wilt give me, to all eter- 
nity, that one of thy children whom thou 
hast never seen.’ * With all my heart,’ said 
the foolish old man. ‘ Nay, but thou must 
give me thy promise in writing.” ‘The man 
did so, and received a quantity of gold; but 
when he came home, he found he had seven 
children, for his wife had just been delivered 
of one. Hereupon he was troubled in his 
mind, for he now became aware that the 
devil had talked him out of his child. So he 
named his son Peter, dedicated him to the 
Saint, and prayed him to protect the boy 
against the devil’s art. Now St. Peter ap- 
peared to the father in a dream, and promised 
to do what he could for the boy, provided 
the latter were brought up as a priest. This 
was done, and Master Peter grew up to be a 
good, pious, and learned man; and at twen- 
ty-four years old he was installed as a priest 
in the church of the Vissehrad. One day, 
however, the devil came to ask for what he 
thought was his own, but the holy Apostle 
Peter interfered, and protested that the deed 
on which the devil rested his claim was no- 
thing but a forgery. ‘The poor priest, fright- 
ened out of his wits, ran into the church, and 
betook himself to reading the mass. Now, 
as the devil and the saint could not come to 
an understanding, St. Peter proposed, by way 
of a compromise, to cancel the old deed, and 
enter on a new compact. ‘ Fly to Rome,’ 
he said, ‘and bring me one of the twelve 
columns of St. Peter’s Church, and if thou 
bring it me hither before my priest have 
read the mass to an end, he shall be thine, 
but else 1 keep him.’. The devil accepted 
the proposal, thinking he should have plenty 
of time; and sure enough, | in a few seconds, 
St. Peter saw him flying back with the pillar 
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in question. Indeed he would have had 
several minutes to spare, had not St. Peter 
met him halfway, and begun to belabour him 
with a horsewhip. ‘The devil had no way 
to protect himself but to drop his load, which 
went plump to the bottom of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. He was not long in diving for 
his column, but still it took him some little 
time; and the priest had just said his ita 
missa est, and finished his prayer, when the 
devil reached the Vissehrad. Peter laughed 
heartily at the devil’s disappointment, and 
the old fiend, in his rage, pitched the huge 
pillar at the church, knocked a hole in the 
roof, and left the shattered column behind. 
The hole in the roof remained, for though 
many attempts were made to repair it, the 
masonry never would hold; so that for cen- 
turies the roof continued open to wind and 
rain. At last, the Emperor Joseph’ gave 
positive orders to have the roof made perfect, 
and two keys were carved in the keystone 
of the arch, since which time the roof has 
held good its position.” 


All these ancient legends agree in show- 
ing us what a sorry hand the devil must 
have been at driving a bargain; yet one 
would think he might have grown wise by 
experience, if by nothing else, seeing how 
often he had been tricked out of his own, 
after he had honestly performed fis part of 
the agreement. 

The Emperor Joseph not only had the 
roof mended, but ordered the three fragments 
of the column to be removed from the floor 
of the chureh, saying, that ** in the holy edi- 
fice men should think only of God, and not 
of the devil and his impious works.’’? The 
priests, however, though they had lost the 
hole in the roof, could not bear to part with 
the old stones broken by the devil, which 
were carefully deposited before the church- 
door, and some morsels of which the sexton 
generally allows his pious visiters to chip 
off, by way of relic. 

The Vissehrad is rich in legends, and 
most of them are authenticated by the pre- 
sence of some solid memorial. Among other 
curiosities, there is shown in the church a 
large stone sarcophagus, the coffin of St. 
Longinus, a Roman centurion, who was pre- 
sent at the Crucifixion. Longinus was blind, 
but a drop of the Saviour’s blood having 
fallen on him, he recovered his eyesight, and 
exclaimed, ** This is Christ the Anointed !”’ 
Whereupon the soldiers stoned him, put the 
body into a stone coffin, and threw it into 





ithe sea. The coffin, however, would not 


sink, but continued to float about till it arrived 
in Bohemia (Shakspeare had authority, 
it seems, for a shipwreck on the coast of 
Bohemia,) where the saint and his coffin 
were respectfully received by the Christian 
inhabitants, and deposited in the church of 
the Vissehrad. Old T’schak, from whom 
our author had most of these particulars, ap- 
pears to be a bit of a philosopher, for he 
readily admitted, that the Emperor Joseph 
might have doubted the Old Gentleman’s 
horsewhipping, and yet not be guilty of any 
heinous sin. As to the coffin of Longinus, 
the old sexton’s daughter said, 


‘©*Who knows whether it’s all true or 
not; but of one thing there cannot be a 
doubt: an arm of St. Longinus is still with- 
in the coffin. When their Majesties the late 
blessed Emperor Francis, and his Majesty 
the Emperor Alexander, and the Prussian 
King, Frederick William—when all their 
three Majesties were up here, and they were 
alone with me and my father, only one sol- 
dier with them, they were very particular 
about this coffin, and we had to take two} 
candles from the altar, that they might look 
at it more closely; and the Russian Empe- 
ror’s majesty was most particular of all, and 
crept as far in as he could, in hopes of hand- 
ling the saint’s arm, and he covered himself 
all over with dust and cobwebs.’ ”’ 


The legend of the fair Vlasta, no doubt, is 
known to many of our readers, for it was 
dramatised some years ago at Paris, and af- 
terwards seized by one of our own * drama- 
tic authors.’’ Vlasta, disappointed in her 
hopes that the king would marry her, placed 
herself at the head of a band of jilted dam- 
sels, waged a sanguinary war against the 
king for several years, and was not subdued 
till after she had defeated the king’s troops 
in sundry battles, taken numberless castles 
by storm, and pitched down from the walls 
of her mountain-fortress some hundreds of 
nobles and knights. But enough of legends. 
Every corner of Prague has hosts of them to 
furnish forth to the marvel-loving stranger ; 
and were we to tell of all the wonders that 
were told our author by the sexton, we should 
hardly leave ourselves room for matters that 
have perhaps a better claim on our attention. 

Having detained our readers so long on 
the Vissehrad, we will spare them the rest 
of the churches, and will even pass over, 
though somewhat unwillingly, our author's 


interesting account of his visit to the Car- 
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melite convent, into which he managed to 
introduce himself by a pretended veneration 
for some saintly relic committed to the guar- 
dianship of those austere nuns. 

A highly interesting chapter of M. Kohl’s 
book is devoted to a description of the Jews’ 
quarter of Prague. ‘The Israelites form a 
numerous community there, and, according 
to their own account, have done so for more 
than 1200 years; which would make them 
residents there two centuries before the foun- 
dation of the city by Queen Libussa! The 
Jews rest their claim upon a stone, still pre- 
served in their cemetery, bearing an inscrip- 
tion dated in the year 632, at which time 
Bohemia and Moravia were governed by a 
Slavonian king of the name of Samo, who, 
being known to have done every thing in 
his power to encourage commerce, is sup- 
posed likely to have imported a Jewish colo- 
ny. ‘The story, however, is at best apocry- 
phal ; and, by the majority of Bohemian his- 
torians, the authenticity of the stone referred 
to is altogether denied. IIl-founded, how- 
ever, as may be their claims to a residence 
of such early date, it is not to be denied that 
at the present day the Jews form a numerous 
and increasing community. ‘There are about 
10,000 of them in Prague, and about 60,000 
more in the rest of Bohemia, where they are 
mostly shut up in separate quarters, as in the 
capital, or are obliged to reside in particular 
towns, which in their turn are shunned by 
the Christian part of the population. It is 
not many years since a similar system pre- 
vailed in other parts of Germany. 

The cemetery of the persecuted race at 
Prague is described by our author with his 
customary minuteness. 





“‘ It lies within the Jews’ quarter (Juden- 
stadt), and is surrounded on all sides with 
buildings and narrow lanes. It is an irregu- 
larly-shaped piece of ground, from which 
sundry inlets run off, and wind themselves 
in among the houses and their lofty walls. 
This very form seems to plead for the anti- 
quity of the cemetery, showing how in the 
course of centuries one patch was added 
here and another there, in proportion as a 
fresh piece of land could be obtained and 
brought under the grave-digger’s tillage. 

‘In the central part of the ground, the 
gravestones have accumulated amid the green 
bushes to a degree I have never seen equal- 
led elsewhere. Round about the City of the 
Dead, on the inside of the wall, runs a path, 
and a man must walk very fast to effect the 
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circuit in a quarter of an hour. ‘The Jews 
do not, as is often done in our burying- 
grounds, use again the grave in which the 
remains of a former tenant have already 
mouldered into dust. With them, on the 
contrary, each corpse has a separate grave, 
and the accumulation of tombstones is, in 
consequence, enormous. In the cemetery 
at Prague, I am certain, there are several 
hundred thousand. ‘They all resemble each 
other closely, being plain, four-sided tablets 
of stone, with carefully executed inscriptions, 
and these stones stand literally as close toge- 
ther as ears in a wheat-field, for though each 
body has its own grave, yet one grave is 
often made over another, and to each there 
is generally a separate stone. All these mo- 
numents appear to have been carefully pre- 
served, though some have nearly sunk into 
the ground, leaving little more than a point 
of stone visible above the surface. ‘The 
whole is overshadowed by elder bushes, 
some of which are so interwoven with the 
tombstones that both appear nearly of the 
same age. ‘This custom of leaving the elder 
tree in almost exclusive possession of the 
churchyard, seems to prevail in every part of 
Bohemia. 

‘* Narrow paths intersect, here and there, 
these close thickets of elders and gravestones, 
and here and there, in the centre of the thick- 
ets themselves, a emall open grass-grown 
space has been left unoccupied. ‘The in- 
scriptions are mostly in Hebrew. Nowhere 
did 1 see one in Bohemian, and only ona 
few of the newest stones had German letters 
been inscribed. ‘The date of the year of each 
grave stands at the head of the stone. On 
those which cover the remains of one of 
Aaron’s race, two hands are always en- 
graven, and the tomb of a Levite is regularly 
distinguished by a pitcher; to indicate the 
office of the descendants of Levi, to pour 
water over the hands of those of Aaron, 
when the latter perform their ablutions in the 
temple. 

‘The descendants of Aaron must never 
visit the cemetery till they come to take their 
final repose there. During life they are not 
allowed to enter it. Every contact with a 
dead body is a pollution for them. They 
must not even remain in a house in which a 
cepcorpse happens to be lying. ‘The on!y ex- 
tion permitted, is on the death of an Aaron- 
ite’s father, when the son may approach 
within three ells of the body, and follow it 
to the cemetery till within three ells of a 
grave. In the same way the Jewish law 
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prescribes the distance at which an Aaronite 
must keep from the burying ground; that 
distance, however, is not calculated from the 
outer wall, but from the grave nearest to it. 
Now it so happens that there is in Prague 
one street that passes close to the burying 
ground, and moreover, just at that point the 
graves approach very closely to the wall, 
and it is even believed that the street itself 
passes over ground fn which bodies lie in- 
terred. Without due precautions this street 
would be impassable for an Aaronite. ‘That 
the passage, however, may not be interrupt- 
ed, and at the same time that an Aaronite 
may not be exposed to the danger of infring- 
ing the law by stepping over a grave, the 
whole street has been carefully tunnelled and 
vaulted to the depth of a hundred ells, by 
which means, it appears, the surface of the 
street has been raised a thousand ells from 
the bottom of the vault, for, according to the 
Jewish law, an empty vaulted space of one 
hundred ells, counts for as much as a thou- 
sand ells filled with earth. 

‘*As in every Jewish cemetery, so here 
also, a space has been set apart for the recep- 
tion of stillborn children, and those of un- 
timely birth, and these have accumulated to 
such a degree as to form a hill or damm, 
eighty paces in length, ten in breadth, and 
twelve feet high. A child that dies before 
the fifth week is called in Hebrew, Ephel, 
and this name of Ephel is here applied to the 
mound formed of heaped-up infantine re- 
mains. Close by stand some houses of 
great age, which are now propped up by 
beams resting upon the Ephel: the moulder- 
ing bones of deceased children thus affording 
support to perhaps the houses of their living 
parents, 

‘** About sixty years ago, the Emperor Jo- 
seph prohibited the interment of the dead 
within the walls of the city. ‘The Jews had 
just before purchased a piece of land, and 
had consecrated it as a new cemetery. In 
consequence of this consecration, the land 
has become holy, and may never again be 
sold, although no dead have ever been, nor 
ever may be, buried there; but though the 
Jand may not be sold, the law, it seems, does 
not prohibit its being let for hire, and it has 
accordingly been let to a timber merchant, 
who uses it as a place to store his wood in. 
The whole cemetery, indeed, has ceased to 
receive new bodies, and can only be looked 
on, since the publication of Joseph’s ordi- 
nance, only as an interesting monument of 
times gone by. 
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‘‘Among the graves were pointed out to 
me those of various highly-venerated mem- 
bers of the community. One neatly chisel- 
led monument, I was told, covered the re- 
mains of a beautiful Jewess, whose comely 
face had raised her to be the wife of a Polish 
count. Many monuments marked the rest- 
ing-places of Rabbins and Levites, whose 
memory still lived in the affections of the 
community. One stone covered the grave 
of a youth, an early marvel of wisdom, learn- 
ing, beauty, and virtue; ‘too pure and good 
for this world, for which reason God called 
him away in his eighteenth year,’ and the 
heavens were darkened, and other miracles 
were performed on the day of his death. 
There was also the grave of a rich and cha- 
ritable Israelite named Meissel. ‘This man 


inherited no fortune from his parents, and 


lived all his life in apparent penury, as a 
dealer in old iron; yet out of his savings he 
was able to build a council-house for those 
of his own confession, and four synagogues. 
Moreover, six streets were paved at his ex- 
pense, and sixty poor people were weekly 
fed by him. Whence he got his money, or 
where he kept it, no one had ever known. / 

‘* The Jewish cemetery shares the fate of 
most ancient ruins that are but rarely visited. 
It serves as a hiding-place for thieves and 
deserters, who are often able to conceal them- 
selves for a long time among the gravestones. 

‘*« Among the houses that adjoin the ceme- 
tery, are an asylum for children, an alms- 
house, and a hospital. ‘The children have 
been allowed to break a hole through the 
wall, and to appropriate to themselves, as a 
play ground, a small unoccupied corner of 
the burying-ground. I could not see the 
litle creatures sporting about in such a place, 
and winding garlands with flowers and weeds 
plucked from the graves, without asking 
myself what inflnence such a play-ground 
must have upon the development of their 
minds. I left these little orphans to visit the 
almshouse, where many in extreme age had 
sunk back again to the helplessness of in- 
fancy. ‘There was one old Jewess who 
had outlived a century, and had been crooked, 
blind, and bedridden for several years. She 
lay almost motionless upon her couch, and 
the only sign of life she gave was an occa- 
sional whining noise. About forty old 
men were coughing, hobbling, and groaning 
around us. A distinguished member of the 
community was my guide on the occasion, 
and the aged inmates of the house came about 





him and saluted him quite in an oriental 
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fashion, kissing the hem of his garment, and 
wishing him health, long life, and the bless- 
ing of God. Many of these poor people 
possessed nothing in the house but a bed in 
acorner of the room, and there was little 
about the house to call forth particular com- 
mendation ; yet they were all loud in their 
expressions of gratitude for the mercies 
vouchsafed them, and it made me shudder to 
think what that wretchedness must have been, 
to be rescued from which awakened in them 
such lively sentiments of thankfulness. In 
point of fact, some of the dens of misery in 
the Jews’ quarter in Prague are horrible even 
to think of; and many of the poor Israelites 
breathe their last there in such abject misery, 
that even a house like that I have alluded to, 
must be looked on as entitling to public grati- 
tude, the benevolent persons who have erect- 
ed and endowed it. 

‘* How ample a scope is here still left to 
the exercise of humanity was strongly im- 
pressed upon me by the history of a deserted 
child, whose strange and unaccountable case 
I will relate, as nearly as possible, in the 
words in which it was told me. ‘The boy 
seemed to me to be about ten or twelve years 
old. He had been found wandering about 
the street. He seemed to have no know- 
ledge of any language, and was delivered over 
by the police to the Jewish magistrates, who, 
unable to learn any thing of the child’s 
parents, placed him in the hospital, and gave 
him the name of Lebel Kremsier. We found 
him cowering in a corner, ‘He is wild and 
ungovernable,’ said the guardian of the house, 
‘and though I have many times flogged him 
for it, he will often jump out of the window 
like a cat, and go hiding among the bushes 
of the burying-ground. He is fond of hunt- 
ing cats, and when he catches them he kills 
them. His limbs are strong, and his teeth 
particularly so.” Here the man operied the 
child’s mouth to show us his teeth, and then 
continued: * He’ll eat as much as two grown 
men. He is not dainty, but swallows every 
thing that is given him. At times he is 
particularly wild, and then he is dangerous, 
biting and scratching all that come within his 
reach; all except me, of whom he stands 
greatly in awe. He hasno idea of language, 
and if any of us speak to him, he repeats 
the sounds, but without attaching any mean- 
ing to them.’ The face of this boy was 
regularly formed, and his eyes not devoid of 
animation, though there was a scowling look 
about them. lLasked him his name (Wie 
heisst du?) and he answered in a half-articu- 
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lated echo ‘eisstdu.’ ‘Are you not cold?’ | 
said, (Lebel Kremsier, ist Dir kalt?) and 
again the last words was imperfectly re- 
echoed—‘ alt.’ As he spoke, there was upon 
his face a constant trembling grin, which I 
attributed to embarrassment, or to a latent 
feeling of kindness, but our guide told me it 
was the result of fear, and then for the first 
time, | observed the boy’s whole body trem- 
bling like aleaf. We turned away and left 
him, afier a while I looked again, and saw 
him in the same posture, still trembling and 
grinning as before. Such wild abandoned 
beings have at times been found in secluded 
places, in forests or marshes for instance, but 
how in such a city as Prague a creature like 
Lebel Kremsier should grow up to the age 
he had attained, is a riddle I cannot pretend 
to solve.”’ 

The length of the preceding extract obliges 
us to pass over the remaining portion of M. 
Kohl’s interesting description of the Juden- 
stadt, with its schools and synagogues, its 
Aaronites and Levites. 

Of the great national movement that has of 
late years been going on among the Bohe- 
mians, our author affords us only a few ocea- 
sional hints. It is in the cultivation of their 
language and literature that this movement 
particularly manifests itself. ‘I'wenty years 
ago, the literature of Bohemia was insignifi- 
cant, and was confined chiefly to traditional 
ballads, the memory of which had been pre- 
served ainong the people. Notsonow. A 
Bohemian dictionary, said to be a work of no 
ordinary merit, has lately been published ; 
many of the most popular German and Eng- 
lish works of fiction have been translated ; 
and the performance of dramatic pieces in the 
native dialect has become a frequent and 
popular entertainment. Whether this move- 
ment will be permanent, is doubted by many. 
Among the educated classes, German is 
spoken almost exclusively, in the schools, 
German only is taught; and, among the 
nobility, many cannot even understand Bo- 
hemian; a knowledge of which is almost 
useless to any one who contemplates a pub- 
lic career in the service of government.— 
There was a time, indeed, when some Sla- 
vonian enthusiasts dreamt of a union with 
Russia, as a means of preserving their na- 
tionality; but such a sympathy, if it ever 
existed to any great extent, has been nearly 
obliterated by recent occurrences in Poland. 
Some, indeed, persist in treating the stories 
of Russian tyranny in Poland as German 
calumnies ; but such opinions are confined to 
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the least educated classes; the well-informed 
among them know full well the real nature 
of that sympathy, which the philosophers of 
the north occasionally express for the whole 
Slavonian race. There exists, indeed, at 
Prague, a Bohemian Patriotic Association ; 
but its activity has hitherto been confined to 
the collection of provincial antiquities; and 
its coins and medals form at present the most 
interesting portion of its museum. Among 
these coins, there are some of a date antece- 
dent to the first introduction of Christianity 
into the country. 

The Austrian government discourages, but 
does not openly oppose, this national move- 
ment. Bohemian versions of the Bible are 
found in every part of the country; yet the 
importation of Bohemian Bibles is strictly 
prohibited, nor is it lawful to print them 
within the country itself. Nevertheless, 
large quantities, printed chiefly at London 
and Berlin, are continually smuggled across 
the frontier; and the extent to which the 
trade must be carried on, may be estimated 
in some degree by reference to a seizure 
effected, two years ago, by the Austrian 
douaniers, of two wagon-loads of Bibles, 
which were lately still lying under lock and 
key in a government warehouse. But Bo- 
hemia may be counted a classical Jand in the 





annals of religious persecution. Nowhere 
was the Reformation combated in a more | 
sanguinary and unrelenting spirit; nowhere 
was religious freedom more completely 
drowned in torrents of blood. But we shall 
hasten to accompany our entertaining travel- 
ler on his tour to the princely castles of the 
Schwarzenberg family, in the south-western 
corner of Bohemia. 

The vast estates, situated about the Upper 
Moldau, and now owned by that family, were 
formerly the patrimony of the house of Ro- 
senberg: a house in its time connected by 
marriage, not only with the royal family of 
Bohemia, but with many other of the reign- 
ing houses of Germany. ‘There was a Bo- 
hemian, and a Courland branch of the family, 
and both branches became extinct nearly at 
the same time; the Bohemian estates passing 
into the hands of the Schwarzenbergs, who 
continue in possession of them. The most 
important of these estates are Krummau, 
Wittingau, and Frauenberg, which, upon 
most of the maps of Bohemia, will be found 
laid down like so many cities; and indeed 
there are cities in the world, that make a 
great figure in geographical dictionaries, 





which yet are surpassed in population and 
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extent by these Bohemian castles. When 
Bernadotte visited these vast domains, in 
1805, his attention was called to the beauti- 
ful prospect from the terrace of the castle of 
Frauenberg, and he was asked what he thought 
of it. ‘* What strikes me most about it,” he 
characteristically answered, “ is the thought, 
that all I see should be the property of your 
prince.” It was a tempting spectacle to a 
French marshal of the days of the empire, 
to see from an elevation, hills, forests, lakes, 
villages, and thousands of corn-fields, and to 
know that they were all the property of one 
man. ‘The estates of the prince are sup- 
posed to bring him in a yearly revenue of 
four millions of florins, or about £400,000. 
With such an income, a man may afford to 
build himself a fine house; and accordingly, 
we need not feel much surprised to learn, that 
Prince Schwarzenberg has just commenced 
a series of repairs and embellishments at 
Frauenberg, the cost of which is not expect- 
ed to fall far short of halfa million of florins. 

The castle of Frauenberg is celebrated 
throughout Bohemia for the magnificence of 
its boar hunts. The preserves in which 
these animals are kept extend over a space 
of one German square mile and a half, or 
nearly 20,000 English acres; and even on 
recent occasions, 300 boars have sometimes 
been killed at one battue. The following is 
our author’s account, as described to him by 
one of the officers of the castle, of one of 
these great hunting festivities: 


“Near the Thiergarten (the great pre- 
serves just spoken of) lies a reedy lake, 
which, on three of its sides, is surrounded by 
gently rising hills, while the shore on the 
fourth side is low and swampy. ‘This pond 
is the scene of the annual boar hunt. On the 
marshy side of the Jake is an artificial mound, 
raised upon spacious vaults, into which the 
wild boars are driven, preparatory for the 
important day. Small wooden tribunes or 
rostra, just rising above the level of the 
water, project into the lake, and furnish 
standing places for the prince and his 
guests. On the mound are stationed the 
prince’s foresters and huntsmen, all in splen- 
did uniforms, and ready, in case of danger, 
to fly to the assistance of the lords of the 
chace. On these occasions there are seldom 
fewer present than twenty foresters and one 
hundred and fifty huntsmen. The animals 
are then let out, fifty at a time, and are driven 
into the lake by a whole legion of peasants 
collected together for that purpose. The 
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grunters, of course, take to the water, in the 
hope of gaining the opposite hills, but on their 
way, the greater part of them fall by the 
fire kept upon them from the lordly tribunes, 
I observed to my informant, that such a spe- 
cies of hunting must, after all, be but a mo- 
notonous kind of butchering, but he assured 
me that the scene was full of excitement, 
owing to the extraordinary pomp of all the 
accessories. ‘l‘here was always, he added, a 
splendid band of music, and an amphitheatre 
for spectators, of whom thousands came from 
the surrounding country.” 





Near the boars’ lake lies an old castle, 
erected expressly for the convenience of bear- 
baiting. Similar buildings were formerly 
found in many parts of Germany, but with 
the advance of civilization they have disap- 
peared nearly every where. 


“It is a large building, with apartments 
below for huntsmen and keepers, dens for 
the wild beasts, and kennels for the dogs. 
On the upper floor are rooms for the owner 
of the castle and his guests, and a large bal- 
cony for spectators, projects into the court- 
yard, which is surrounded by lofty walls. In 
this courtyard all sorts of wild beasts were 
baited, but chiefly bears. The last bear-bait- 
ing took place there about sixty years ago. 
The principal saloon of the castle is hung 
round with splendid pictures by Hamilton, 
the celebrated painter of animals. He spent 
the years 1710 and 1711 here with a prince 
of Schwarzenberg, and several bear-baitings, 
stag-huntings, and boar-slaughterings, were 
got up for the painter’s sake, on whose ac- 
count there was then probably as much pow- 
der consumed, as when in Italy an old fri- 
gate was blown up for the amusement of 
Philip Hackert. . Thus inspired, Hamilton 
painted this magnificent series of pictures, 
which may now be said ‘to waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air,’ for it is only at in- 
tervals that they are contemplated by a real 
lover of the arts. The figures are all as 
large as life, and represent stags overpowered 
by dogs, bears battling it with their persecu- 
tors, wild boars surprised by hunters in a 
thicket, and other scenes of the same kind. 
The dogs are all portraits of favourites, cele- 
brated in their time, and quite as deserving 
of celebrity on canvass as when alive. When 
the French were here in 1742, they would 
gladly have packed up the whole collection, 
but for some reason or other they contented 
themselves with cutting the best figure (a wild 
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boar) out of the best picture. The picture 
has been since repaired, but the wound is 
still evident, and so is the inferiority of the 
modern artist’s workmanship.” 


Of the extent of these Schwarzenberg es- 
tates in Bohemia, some idea may be formed 
from the fact, that one of them, the Castle of 
Krummau, includes, among its dependencies, 
four towns, one hundred and twenty-three 
villages, and two hundred and forty-seven 
ponds for rearing carp and pike. ‘The es- 
tate of Krummau is indeed said to extend 
over fifteen German square miles, or nearly 
200,000 acres; and the estate of Wittingau, 
though not quite so extensive, is said to be 
quite as valuable. 

Another extensive Bohemian estate, visited 
by our author, was that of Gratzen, former- 
ly the possession of a Protestant family of 
of the name of Schwamberg. After the bat- 
tle of the White Mountain (1620), the estates 
of this family were confiscated, as were the 
estates of nearly all those who refused to 
embrace the Catholic religion; and the do- 
mains of Gratzen were bestowed upon a sol- 
dier of fortune, a Frenchman of the name of 
Bucquoi, who had fought in the ranks of the 
imperial army. The battle of the White 
Mountain, which established the permanent 
supremacy of the house of Austria, is still 
looked back upon by every Bohemian, with 
painful recollections, as the era of national 
humiliation. But to the victors, more than 
to the vanquished, the day ought to be deem- 
ed one of indelible shame. ‘The expulsion 
of the elector Palatine, the elective king of 
Bohemia, was followed by religious persecu- 
tions scarcely matched in any other country 
or age. Many of the first nobles perished 
on the scaffold, and a still greater number 
escaped a similar fate only by precipitate 
flight. Others were stripped of their wealth, 
and condemned to waste their remaining 
years in gloomy dungeons. ‘The estates of 
nobles confiscated amounted in number to 
seven hundred and twenty-eight. By a re- 
finement of barbarism, certain gradations 
of capital punishments were established. 
Some were to die by the axe, and others 
by the sword; some were to lose the right 
hand, or to have the tongue torn out be- 
fore execution; and in other instances this 
species of mutilation was to be reserved till 
life was extinct. Yet, what was the crime 
of those men? They had rebelled, indeed, 
against the house of Austria, but the house 
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of Austria had by an arbitrary act converted 
an elective into an hereditary monarchy. 
And this violent change was of comparatively 
recent date. The Austrian sovereigns, more- 
over, had not only abolished the constitution 
by an ordinance, but had trampled on the 
religious freedom of their Bohemian subjects. 
On the death of Matthias I1., the Bohemians 
attempted to recover their ancient right of 
electing their sovereigns, and the choice fell 
on the Elector Palatine, Frederick V., the 
unfortunate son-in-law of James I. of Eng- 
land. Frederick’s reign lasted scarcely for 
one year, and his expulsion marked the com- 
mencement of a period of deep affliction for 
the country. In every town and village, a 
system of religious inquisition was organized. 
Not only the master of each house, but his 
wife, his children, and his servants, were 
separately called upon to give an account of 
their religious belief. “The questions put to 
them were generally these: ‘Are you of 
Catholic parents?” ‘Are you a Catholic 
now ?” “Are you willing to be converted to 
the Catholic faith?” If these questions were 
answered in the negative, the offender, if 
poor, was disqualified from the exercise of 
any corporate trade; and if rich, was strip- 
ped of his possessions, and driven out of the 
country. Nay, so far was the system car- 
ried, that in the hospitals and almshouses the 
same inquisition was enforced, and the poor 
inmates who refused to abandon the faith in 
which they had been reared, were declared 
disqualified to be the recipients of public 
charity! The Austrian sovereigns had at 
least the melancholy satisfaction of attaining 
the end they aimed at. Protestantism was 
extirpated in Bohemia; nearly the whole 
population was brought within the pale of 
the Catholic church; and though, since Jo- 
seph II., the principle of religious toleration 
has been established, the Protestants conti- 
nue to form an insignificant minority in a 
country where, two centuries ago, more than 
three-fourths of the inhabitants had embraced 
the doctrines of the Reformation. But this 
is a digression to times gone by, and our 
business is with the present, not the past. 
In speaking of the dependencies of a Bohe- 
mian’s estate, we have mentioned fishponds. 
The rearing of fresh-water fish in that coun- 
try is no unimportant branch of rural indus- 
try, and many a Bohemian noble derives a 
handsome addition to his income from the 
sale of his carp and pike in the markets of 
Vienna. M. Kohl enters with much minute- 
Vor. IV.—Juy, 1843. 22 
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ness into a description of the manner in 
which these ponds are tended, and furnishes 
many particulars likely to be of interest to 
lovers of the rod. 

Having paid his visit to the lordly seats of 
the all but sovereign prince of Schwarzen- 
berg, our author prepared to cross the moun- 
tains by the railread, on his way to the Dan- 
ube. ‘The railroad from Budweis to Linz is 
remarkable as being the first railroad ever 
constructed for the conveyance of passen- 
gers. It was finished rather more than 
twenty years ago, and owed its existence to 
the enterprise of Baron von Gerstner, whose 
name deserves to be better known in Eng- 
land than it is, for it may be questioned whe- 
ther there is any other person to whom we 
are more deeply indebted for the extension 
which has since been given to railroads in 
Europe and America. Baron von Gerstner, 
after having completed the railroads from 
Budweis to Linz, and from Linz to Gmun- 
den, was invited to St. Petersburg, where he 
directed the works of the railroad to Zars- 
koye Selo. He subsequently went to Ame- 
rica, to examine the railroads of the United! 
States, and died at New York just as he was 
preparing to return to Europe. His widow, 
who had accompanied him thorughout his 
American journey, has since published his 
papers. They contain much valuable infor- 
mation on the American railroads, but of 
course the work is much less perfect and 
satisfactory than it would have been, had the 
author himself been able to superintend its 
publication. 

The railroad between Budweis and Linz is 
of great importance, as forming, in some 
measure, a connexion between the naviga- 
tion of the Elbe and that of the Danube. 
Immense difficulties had to be surmounted in 
the construction. The intervening country 
is mountainous, and to avoid as much as 
possible the inequalities of surface, the road 
had frequently to make important deviations 
from the straight line. The distance between 
the twocities is only ten German miles, where- 
as the railroad is seventeen miles in length; 
and, alter all, there is a difference of eleva- 
tion of about 1000 feet between Budweis and 
the highest point on the line. The primitive 
character of this venerable parent of rail- 
roads we will allow M. Kohl to describe in 
his own words. 


‘It consists of only one pair of rails, but 
at certain distances arrangements have been 
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made to enable two trains to pass each other. 
We observed, however, that there was fre- 
quently a most inconvenient crowding toge- 
ther at these places of passage (Ausweich- 
stellen), where a good deal of time was some- 
times lost. The rails, chiefly of Styrian or 
Bohemian iron, are rudely nailed on to cross 
beams of wood. The whole is already show- 
ing signs of dilapidation, the rails being in 
many places loose, sometimes even project- 
ing into the air, and at many places a very 
decided jolt announced to us a marked dif- 
ference between the elevation of two succeed- 
ing rails. In some parts the descent is so 
steep that it becomes necessary to lock the 
wheels of the carriages, and in some parts 
the rails were so completely worn away that 
on one or other side the wheels appeared 
to me to be running upon the bare ground. 
The rails were very dirty and slippery, 
though it was in August that I travelled over 
them, and I quite shuddered to think of the 
state the road must be in, in winter, after it 
has been freezing and snowing in these moun- 
tain regions for four good months.* 

‘“‘ The trains are drawn not by ‘ locomo- 
tives,’ but by horses; and one horse is gene- 
rally able to pull three carriages with great 
ease. If the train happens to consist of a 
greater number of carriages, one or two ad- 
ditional horses are yoked on. A horse will 
pull about 100 cwt. at an easy walk; for the 
passenger trains the horses are less heavily 
laden, and perform the journey at a smart 
trot. Upon a common road, in this moun- 
tainous country, a horse is never expected to 
draw more than 12 ewt.” 


By referring to an official report, we find 
that the number of passengers who travelled 
along the railroad we have just described, 
amounted, during the first ten months of the 
last year, to 14,275. During the same pe- 
riod of time, however, no less than 519,662 
cwt. of merchandise Were conveyed along 
the same line, without inclading 4538 “ klaf- 
ters” of wood. ‘The traffic was suspended 
towards the close of October, and was not 
expected to recommence before April. Rail- 
way travelling, by the by, however conveni- 
ent it may be to tourists, is often pregnant 
with great disappointment to the readers of 
tours. Our author, generally so animated 
in his description of every country he passes 





* Our author does not seem to have been aware 
that all traffic is suspended upon the Budweis rail- 
road during the winter months, 





_through, has very little to tell us respecting 


his journey over the mountains from Bud- 
weis to Linz, except his conversation with a 
respectable Saxon Hausfrau, from whom he 
received a very elaborate recipe for the ma- 
nufacture of that celebrated Dresden delica- 
cy, a “ Stangentorte,” for the particulars of 
which we must refer the curious to M. Kohl’s 
own pages. 

Our author’s account of Linz, upon the 
whole, is more interesting than the chapters 
devoted to Prague. His visits to the woollen 
manufactories, to the lunatic asylum, to the 
Jesuits’ colleges, and to one or two of the 
monasteries are in his happiest style. 


‘<Tt cannot exactly be said,” he observes, 
‘that the Jesuits are making any very enor- 
mous progress in Austria. Here and there 
you may hear complaints that they are too 


/much favoured by the nobility, but it is 


scarcely possible that things can ever again 
become what they were. All enlightened 
people, of whom there are many in Austria, 
are decidedly opposed to them, and even the 
humbler classes are not disposed to look on 
them with friendly eyes. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied, the Jesuits have made a 
very pretty beginning of spreading out their 
fine but strong-fibred nets. In Galicia they 
are most numerous. In Hungary they have 
not yet obtained a footing. In the German 
provinces they have three ‘ houses;”’ one at 
Gratz, one at Linz, and one at Inspruck. At 
the last of these three places they have ob- 
tained the most influence, for not long ago 
the gymnasium of that city was delivered 
into their hands. It is from their own body 
that the teachers of that institution are now 
selected, and since the commencement of the 
new system, complaints are frequently heard 
that the promotion of the students is made to 
depend less upon their industry and ability, 
than upon the rank or station of their pa- 
rents, 

‘On the occasion of my visit to the ‘ house’ 
at Linz, the superior was absent, and I ap- 
plied to one of the priests for permission to 
inspect the interior. We passed through the 
rooms devoted to study. ‘The young pupils 
live two and two together, according to the 
principle of the Jesuits, never to leave a mem- 
ber of their order without the companionship 
and superintendence of a brother member. 
Upon this principle, when one of the com- 
munity obtains permission to go into the 
town, he must always go in company with 
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his ¢ socius.’ 
into a dispute or a disputation without having 
the assistance of a companion at his com- 
mand. ‘They move about, in this way, 
always with two tongues and four arms, and 
the rule is unquestionably a most politic rule. 
In the house at Linz, at the period of my 
visit, there were about thirty Jesuits; nine 
priests, nine lay brothers, and the remainder 
novices.” 


His reverend guard took especial care to 
impress upon M. Kohl’s mind, that the Je- 
suits considered their present position in 
Austria only as a stepping-stone to more 
ample power. ‘ Wir hoflen,” (we hope) 
were the words most frequently on the priest’s 
tongue, and the present state of things was 
as constantly spoken of as an ad interim, 


which, it was to be hoped, would not be of 


long duration, Among a people so little in- 
structed as the Austrians, a body so cunning- 
ly organized as the Jesuits may no doubt in 
time become dangerous again; where, on the 
other hand, education is generally diffused, 
and where the freedom of discussion is not 
restrained by the government, the Jesuits 
may safely be left undisturbed. To instruct 
is the only effectual way of counteracting 
teachers of error, and such is the only dis- 
qualification to which we would wish to see 
the ministers of superstition subjected. 

The wealthy abbeys that played an im- 
portant part in the middle ages, were swept 
away from nearly every part of Europe by 
the French Revolution. In: Austria, how- 
ever, the jovial fathers escaped the torrent of 
reform that swept with such impetuosity over 
other countries; and, accordingly, among the 
convents that hold their state along the banks 
of the Danube, there are still many that are 
endowed with princely revenues, and exer- 
cise an all but sovereign power over many 
square miles of Jand. ‘The good fathers have 
in general the character of doing their spirit- 
ing gently, and rarely abusing their power. 
They are looked on at once as kind land- 
lords, and intelligent proprietors; their es- 
tates are usually well cultivated, and their 
tenants prosperous, — 


** T had heard much,” says M. Kohl, “of 
the magnificence of the Austrian abbeys, that 
extend like a chain of palaces along the right 
bank of the Danube, but I must own, when 
I entered the courtyard, and afterwards visit- 
ed the apartments of the convent palace of 
St. Florian, all my expectations were far sur- 


In this way, no Jesuit can get | passed. 





Among the monarchs of Europe 
there are several who have no such mansion 
to boast of as the ‘ Augustine Canons of St. 
Florian, in Upper Austria.” On both sides 
of the main entrance, handsome marble 
stairs lead to the principal floor, in which 
corridors, fifteen feet broad, run round the 
four spacious courtyards that form the inte- 
rior of the pile. ‘The corridors, as well as 
all the halls and outer passages, are elegant- 
ly paved with black and white marble, and 
the scrupulous cleanliness which prevailed 
everywhere showed the rigour with which 
every particle of dust or litter must have been 
swept away by the brushes and brooms of 
the holy men. Along the corridors were 
the doors, or rather the stately entrances to 
the cells of the monks, to the dwelling of the 
prelate, to the imperial hall, to the library, 
to the cardinal’s rooms, and to the other 
apartments, 

**T was at a loss at what door I should 
apply to, for at each, I was apprehensive, I 
might be intruding upon the privacy of some 
personage of importance. At length I mus- 
tered resolution, and having once more care-/ 
fully rubbed my boots upon a mat, [ entered 
one of the cells at a venture, when my good 
fortune conducted me to the very best guide 
[ could have wished for in such a labyrinth, 
namely, Father Kurz, a man celebrated 
throughout Austria for his learning and his 
historical works, 

“The large abbeys and monasteries of 
Austria have ever been the nurseries and the 
retreats of learning and science. Each has 
its museum of natural history, its library, 
often even a gallery of pictures, and each has 
its celebrated names, either of those whose 
memory is affectionately preserved by the 
present inmates, or of those who still conti- 
nue active in their endeavours to benefit their 
race. Of the latter is the worthy Father 
Kurz, who presented himself to me under the 
form of a kind good-humoured old man of 
seventy-two. He was for many years pro- 
fessor of history at the Gymnasium of the 
Convent of Linz, and has written many com- 
pendious and learned works on the history 
of Austria. Old age and impaired health 
have induced him to retire within the walls 
of the monastery, where he occupies his 
time, partly with historical compositions and 
partly with the affairs of the house. In his 
cell, I found two peasants, who had come to 
ask his advice relative to a lawsuit in which 
they were engaged, and a little peasant-girl, 
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to whom he was giving a recipe for her sick 
mother. 

‘* | doubt whether my brother protestants 
of the North have any very clear notion of 
the influence of the sphere of action, and of 
the manner of life, of one of these great Au- 
gustine or Benedictine monasteries in Aus- 
tria. ‘Those judge very unfairly who sup- 
pose them to be mere receptacles for the fat- 
tening up of idle monks, of men who spend 
their whole lives in praying and eating. On 
the contrary, the many relations in which 
one of these great establishments stands to 
the world without, invest the monks rather 
with the character of active men of the world 
than of mere praying hermits. It is only a 
small number of them that really reside with- 
in the house. ‘T’o the Monastery of St. Flo- 
rian, for instance, there belonged, at the pe- 
riod of my visit, ninety-two ecclesiastics, of 
whom only twenty-one dwelt within the 
walls. ‘The other members of the commu- 
nity were mostly absent on conventual af- 
fairs or missions: to perform the religious 
duties of some dependent church, to superin- 
tend the cultivation of a farm, to officiate as 
teachers at some school, or as professors at 
the gymnasium of Linz. It is only the aged 
and debilitated members of the order who re- 
side within the convent, or such as have been 
appointed to offices which require their pre- 
sence there. Thus, one acts as house stew- 
ard, another as master of the forest, a third 
as librarian or superintendent of the museum. 
Some convents have astronomical observa- 
tories, in which case one of the monks is 
generally invested with the office of professor 
of astronomy. The observatory at Krems- 
minster, for instance, enjoys, at this time, a 
very high reputation. Even the sick and 
old monks, who have settled down in their 
cells for the remainder of their days, are con- 
stantly drawn, whether they will or not, into 
the consideration of worldly affairs, for they 
become the friends and patrons of those who 
have favours to ask of the convent. The 
prelates, as the superiors of the great con- 
vents are usually called, even when they are 
not nobles by birth, live like nobles, and have 
all the power and influence, and also many 
of the cares and vexations of wealth. They 
are frequently members of the provincial 
states, and as such, despite their monastic 
character, find themselves involved in all the 
discussion and turmoil of political warfare. 
On the whole, the large abbeys on the Dan- 
ube may be looked on as the main pillars of 
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the Austria state edifice. In the middle ages, 
the abbots often furnished important rein- 
forcements to the Austrian armies, and in 
later periods the war contribution of a single 
convent has often amounted to eighty or a 
hundred thousand florins; even Maria The- 
resa, at her accession, was not able to obtain 
a loan at Genoa of three millions of florins, 
till the Austrian abbeys had become security 
for the debt. 

‘The Monastery of St. Florian possesses, 
in landed property, 787 houses and farms, 
or, according to the technical expression, 787 
‘numbers.’ Yet it is only what is called a 
‘three-quarters’ monastery. Most of them 
are only quarter or half monasteries. Krems- 
miinster is one of the few that rank as entire 
houses. I could never distinctly learn the 
standard according to which the people applied 
these designations, and even the monks were 
unable to satisfy me on the point. Perhaps 
the distinction may be of very remote stand- 
ing, and may have marked the proportion in 
which each house was bound to contribute to 
the war contributions. Thus, when St. Flo- 
rian paid 50,000 florins, Kremsmtinster had 
to pay 80,000.” 

Our author’s next visit was to an opulent 
farmer, one of the tenants of the abbey. The 
peasants in Austria have been relieved from 
the feudal state of servitude to which those in 
Bohemia and Hungary are still subject; but 
the military conscription, the maintenance of 
soldiers, and a number of other local and 
public burdens, from all which the nobility 
are exempt, press heavily upon the peasant. 
Nevertheless, the country, upon the whole, is 
fertile, the people frugal and industrious, and 
the magistrates, on all occasions, disposed 
rather to favour the peasant than the noble. 
Agriculture appears, in consequence, to be 
in a flourishing condition, and the Austrian 
farmer is, for the most part, a thriving and 
comfortable-looking man. 

We shall not detain our readers with any 
account of the steam voyage down the Dan- 
ube, a trip much more agreeable to. make 
than to read of, and which has also of late 
years become familiar to English readers. 
Availing ourselves therefore of the conveni- 
ent rapidity of steam travelling, we will 
make free at once to transport ourselves and 
our author to the emperor’s ancient capital 
of Betsch, a city of some 400,000 inhabit- 
ants, situated in the south of Germany, where 
it is generally pointed out to our juvenile stu- 
dents in geography under the more euphoni- 
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ous appellation.of Vienna. To the Hunga- 
rians, the Turks, and to most of the eastern 
nations, the place is known only by the 
name of Betsch; to the natives and to the 
Germans generally it is Wien (pronounced 
Veen), which the French have corrupted into 
Vienne, and this, like many other French 
corruptions, has been carefully imported into 
England. 

The city of Vienna, one of the smallest 
capital cities in Europe, perhaps in the world, 
for in no part can it boast of a length or 
breadth of three-quarters of an English mile, 
is surrounded by a broad ditch, and by a 
rampart from forty to fifty feet in height, 
with eleven bastions and twelve gates. Con- 
fined within so narrow a space, the people, 
as Lady Montague expresses it, had no way 
of providing house-room for themselves, ex- 
cept by building one town on the top of an- 
other. ‘The houses are all extremely high, 
many of them having as many as seven or 
eight stories ; but even these lofty tenements 
became in time insufficient for the growing 
population, and the suburbs have grown by 
degrees into such importance that they now 
contain six times as many houses as the city 
itself, and cover at least twelve times as much 
ground. ‘The law, however, did not allow 
any house to be erected, within six hundred 
paces of the city wall, and the consequence 
is, that the old city of Vienna is separated 
from the new city of suburbs by an open 
space of nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth. 
This ring is called the Glacis, and if judi- 
ciously laid out, might be made a great or- 
nament to the city. In its present condition 
it is a windy, dusty piece of ground, inter- 
sected by some formal avenues of trees: yet 
it is of value to the inhabitants, and particu- 
larly to the juvenile portion of the commu- 
nity, whom it provides with a wide range for 
play and exercise. 

Not that the love of sport and amusement 
is confined in Vienna to the rising genera- 
tion. On the contrary, Vienna is celebrated 
throughout Germany for its multiplicity of 
diversions, and for the variety of its places of 
public entertainment: it need hardly be added, 
that gaiety and a love of pleasure must cha- 
racterize the inhabitants of a town in which 
so great a number of theatres, ball-rooms, 
and other places of amusement, are main- 
tained by public patronage. Of houses of 
public entertainment, great and small, there 
are at least 1500, and of these there are few 
where music is not provided for the enter- 
22* 
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tainment of the guests. During the Car- 
nival, on an average, eight hundred public 
balls are given, and these, it is calculated, 
are rarely visited by less than three hundred 
thousand persons. 

Many circumstances contribute, with this 
characteristic gaiety of the people, to give an 
appearance of great animation to Vienna. 
The concentration of most of the public 
buildings within the walls of the city, draws 
naturally a large portion of the bustle of the 
capital to this its central quarter; while the 
numbers of Slavonians and Orientals met 
with in all directions, tend greatly to diver- 
sify the physiognomy of the busy crowds. 
Of all the Orientals, the Servians are the 
most numerous. ‘They are known in Vien- 
na under the name of Ratzen, and in Hun- 
gary under that of Rasie. ‘They have form- 
ed complete colonies in Pesth and Vienna, 
and are met with in nearly every town along 
the Danube, on which river they have almost 
a monopoly of the inland navigation. ‘They 
are seldom absent from the public places, 
where they appear with their wives, in a sin- 


gular mixture of European and ‘Turkish cos-, 


tume. Next to the Rasie, the Spanish- 
Turkish Jews play the most important part 
in the commercial relations between Vienna 
and the East. ‘This * singular branch of a 
singular people,’’ has, since its expulsion 
from Spain, spread itself over the whole of 
Turkey, and many have found their way to 
Vienna, where they are among the most ac- 
tive agents of the commerce between Austria 
and the Levant. ‘They wear the Turkish 
costume, but have retained the language of 
Spain, in which alone they speak or corre- 
spond among themselves. ‘They enjoy vari- 
ous privileges at Vienna. Among others, 
that of residing there permanently without 
losing their character of ‘Turkish subjects, in 
which they stand under the immediate pro- 
tection of the Turkish ambassador, and are 
nearly as independent of the native authori- 
ties as the Franks are at Constantinople. 
In addition to these, there are many Greek 
and Armenian merchants at Vienna, and 
among the Greek houses there are some of 
great eminence, as for instance, that of Sina, 
the first banking-house in the Austrian em- 
pire. Of late years, the rapidity and facility 
of communication by means of steamboats 
has greatly augmented the number of Orien- 
tal residents and visiters at Vienna. M. Kohl 
estimates them at one thousand souls; but 
this must be far under the mark. The ‘‘ Con- 
versations-Lexicon”’ calculates the Greeks 
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alone as amounting to one thousand, and the | The transactions at this market indeed, as at 


Jews to one thousand six hundred. To show 
the rapid increase of the Oriental residents, 
our author has recourse to the following 
standard : 


‘‘[ had an opportunity at the Alien Office 
of Vienna, of casting my eye over the regis- 
ters in which all foreign residents and visiters 
are enumerated, and found that during the 
nine years, from 1822 to 1831, the names 
of the Turkish subjects had filled a large 
folio ledger. A similar ledger had been fill- 
ed during the five years, from 1831 to 1836, 
and another during the four years from 1836 
to 1840.” 


M. Kohl’s highly-finished pictures of St. 
Petersburg had prepared us to expect a series 
of equally minute delineations of Vienna. 
In this we have been disappointed. He 
writes for German readers, to whom many 
of the details of Vienna life must be familiar ; 
and in his dread of fatiguing by an enumera- 
tion of twice-told tales, that portion of his 
present work which refers to the Austrian 
capital, assumes rather the character of a suc- 
cession of detached sketches, something in 
the style of the well-known Hermite de la 
Chaussée d’Antin, than of a connected de- 
scription of a foreign city. ‘Thus, one chap- 
ter contains an account of his visit to the 
top of St. Stephen’s steeple, whence, from 
apprehensions of insecurity, the colossal 
cross that crowned it has lately been taken 
down. ‘This has given rise to a local plea- 
santry (‘*einen wiener Witz,’’) that St. Ste- 
phen has lost his wife and become a widower. 
Another chapter is devoted to a description 
of the menagerie at Schénbrunn, but the re- 
marks elicited by the scene are much the 
same as might have been made at the Jardin 
des Plantes or our own Zoological Gardens. 

The fishwomen of Vienna, to whom our 
author also gives a separate chapter, appear 
to be a kindred race with the Dames des 
Halles in Paris. We have no corresponding 
class in London, for our common markets 
have, in these days of improvement, become 
as refined and civilized as Mark Lane or the 
Stock Exchange. We still use the name 
of Billingsgate as synonymous with vulgar 
abuse, but it is very certain that this modern 
Billingsgate of ours is sadly traduced in this 
respect. Nothing ean be much more orderly 
or polite than the way in which the finny 
tribe of Billingsgate are nowadays prepared 
for their journey westward to the costly repo- 
sitories of the Haymarket and Piccadilly. 





Covent Garden, are now all wholesale deal- 
ings; and markets, in the proper sense of 
the word—markets at which the consumer 
may buy directly from the produeer—ean no 
longer be said to exist in London. Why the 
inhabitants do not make an effort to re-estab- 
lish a public accommodation which no other 
great city in the world is without, is one of 
many questions much more easily asked 
than answered, 

The fishmongers form privileged corpora- 
tions in most of the inland cities of Germany, 
and in Vienna they are in the enjoyment of 
many rights and immunities conferred on 
them by successive emperors. ‘The favour 
of princes, however, cannot hold up a trade 
when the patronage of the many is with- 
drawn; and if we may believe M. Kohl, 
‘* there is no trade, except that of wigmakers, 
which in modern times has lost more of its 
ancient brillianey, than that of fishmongers.”” 
This is attributed to the general relaxation 
of the Catholic custom of eating fish in the 
place of flesh on certain fixed days. ‘Thus 
the general demoralization of society, and 
the alarming spread of atheism among the 
people, are nowhere more constant topics of 
sorrow than in the fish-market of Vienna. 
‘*’The times have altered sadly within the 
last forty or fifty years,” said a veteran dealer 
to M. Kohl. ‘ { remember the time when 
people set some store by religion, and when 
in a decent house nobody would have touch- 
ed, on a Friday, as much meat as would 
have gone on the point of a knife. And then 
there were the convents. What loads of 
fishes they bought! ‘The Carmelites, the 
Augustines, the Minorites, the Barbarites, 
and whatever else their names may have 
been. I had myself the supply of one con- 
vent, where the monks fasted all the year 
round, and I had every day to send them 
cart-loads of the most delicate and expensive 
fish in the market. All this is sadly changed 
now. ‘The great have given up fasting and 
fish-eating altogether, and even the monks 
are growing less and Jess devout every day !’’ 
The honest fishmonger’s disinterested Jamen- 
tations over modern infidelity and degene- 
racy, wili remind many of our readers of 
complaints not less amusing that may be 
daily heard somewhat nearer home. 

The public gardens of Vienna, with the 
far-famed concerts of Strauss and Lanner, 
the two great rivals who divide the favour of 
the Austrian public, might have afforded ma- 
terials for a more interesting chapter than we 
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are favoured with. On the other hand, we 
have a valuable chapter on the manufacturers, 
another on the shopkeepers of the emperor’s 
capital, and the concluding chapters, de- 
scriptive of various excursions to the environs 
of Vienna, are in the author’s happiest style. 

Upon the whole, we are not disposed to 
value the present volumes as highly as we 
did those on Russia; and for the reason we 
have more than once alluded to; the appre- 
hension under which M. Kohl has evidently 
been labouring, lest he should tell his Ger- 
man readers what they already know. ‘This 
makes him pass over a multitude of details 
respecting which we should gladly have had 
some of those minute descriptions that lend 
so peculiar a charm to his Russian pictures. 
With all its comparative defects, however, 
the Austrian journey is a delightful excur- 
sion, and whether a man go north or south, 
he may look a long time before he will meet 
with a more agreeable companion than M. 
Kohl, to gossip with by the road-side. 

—— 
HAPPY RECOVERY. 

The Belgian journals relate the follow- 
ing:—** A gentleman, named B., a native of 
Holland, has been for some time confined in 
a mad-house at Brussels, fur religious mono- 
mania. He one day got loose, and climbed 
up one of the trees, with the design, he said, 
to go straight to heaven. ‘Those below, who 
saw him climbing up, feared a fall, and the 
director of the establishment ordered mat- 
tresses to be placed under the tree. Before 
this could be done, he jumped down, came 
on his feet, and was but little hurt. ‘The 
shock, strange to say, cured his mental 
alienation, and a few days since he left the 
mad-house perfectly well.” 


——— 
SONNET. 
SUGGESTED WITHIN A CHURCH. 


How fair this Gothic pile! Look up—-around: 
Peruse its stony shelter: —and declare 
If man, or nature, were the artist there? 
In archetype, or fabric, to be crown’d ? 


Go, tread the grove, where, branch with branch 
enwound, 
O’erarching springs from many a tree-trunk bare 
The matted canopy, with glimpses rare 
Of chequer’d sunbeam ‘neath the shade profound. 


In yon green vista and its bowery maze, 
Arch, column, groined roof, and cloister’d aisle, 

And traceried window meet the wondering gaze; 
Sylvan ideal of cathedral pile. 

God’s temple cach, let art or nature raise; 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 

A TALL TIME AND A LOUD SMELL. 
Isle of Wight, Jan. 14, 1843. 

Wuar part of Mr. Dickens’ American 
Notes has excited laughter more loud and 
long than the exquisite dialogue between 
Brown Hat and Straw Hat, in which these 
two strange expressions occur ? 
“ Straw Hat (to the coachman). Well, 
I don’t know, sir; we were a pretty tall time 
coming that last fifteen mile, that’s a fact.” 
Straw Hat inquires of Brown Hat whether 
the coach is not a new one. 
‘“ Brown Hat. Yes, sir. 
** Straw Hat. I thought so. Pretty loud 
smell of varnish, sir?” 

But, having all by this time laughed our 
fill, let us see whether any thing can be said 
in justification of these apparent solecisms. 
We are apt sometimes to be rather too hard 
upon our Transatlantic cousins, forgetting, 
what it would be good for us to remember, 
that they are but ourselves, under circum. 
stances unfavourable to more important ex- 
cellences than purity of speech. Would that 
they displayed the free, enlightened, and in- 
dependent spirit of republicanism in no worse 
manner than a little clipping of the Queen’s 
English,—a venial offence in those to whom 
the very name of king or queen is an abomi- 
nation ! 

The word Jong’ was for centuries, and still 
is, occasionally used in English for what we 
now more usually denominate fall: among 
the lower classes Long Jem, or Long Ned, 
is acommon nickname fora tall man. Had 
Long Tom Coffin lived when hereditary sur- 
names were beginning to be the fashion, he 
would soon have become Tom Long, and 
have handed down this name to his heirs for 
ever.* Hence have originated our family- 
names Long, Lang, Laing, Longman, Lang- 
man, and Longfellow, which last is borne by 
an American poet. ‘The first progenitors of 
the German poet Langbein, and of our two 
Langbaines—one a divine and some time 
provost of Queen’s, both authors—who re- 
spectively bore these names, owed them to 
the length of their legs: Langridge, if not 
a local name, is equivalent to Long-back. 
The Germans, Dutch, Swedes, and others, 
have but one word (lang, &c.,) answering 
to our long and tall. The French say “une 
taille longue” for a tall figure; and their 
king “ Philippe le Long” owed his surname 
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* Short Tom would, in like manner, become Tom 





The greenwood glade, the marble peristyle. 





Short, and hence all the race of Shorts. 




































































to his height. Zongus was no uncommon 
cognomen with the Romans, and, as well as 
procerus, meant both tall and long. Their 
grandis was great, and long, and tall, ‘vir 
grandis” was a great man—* grandis virgo” 
a tall young lady—and the famous “ verbo- 
sa et grandis epistola” of Tiberius was a 
wordy and lengthy letter. The French use 
grand both for great and tall: “un grand 
homme” may be as different from “ un hom- 
me grand” as “une femme sage” from ‘une 
sage femme.” Our ancestors, however, seem 
to have imagined that lofty stature implied 
courage, judging from their use of the word 
tall, if this word did originally refer to height. 
In those stirring times it was a term of the 
highest commendation; and we find Sir Toby 
assuring his niece that the pot-valiant Sir 
Andrew is “as tall a man as any’s in Illy- 
ria:” the Clown too, in the Winter’s Tale, 
offers to swear to Autolycus being “a tall 
fellow of his hands.” ‘This makes it rather 
singular that Tall should now be so very 
uncommon a surname. 

Straw Hat’s mistake consisted in suppos- 
ing, that because all tall things are, and may 
be, called long, therefore all long things are, 
and may be, called tal/: he might also argue 
that the single word short is used as the op- 
posite of both. 

“ A loud smell” is, it must be confessed, 
a still more startling phrase than “a tall 
time ;” but does not Pliny’s “ surdus color” 
sound full as ab-surd to our ears? ‘This same 
word surdus, which means properly deaf, 
was used also for dumb, dark, indistinct, 
and half a dozen other things. The Greek 
xis, too, meant not only deaf or dumb, but 
deficient in any of the senses. The Ger- 
mans and Dutch not only talk of a “ deaf 
nut,” like ourselves, but of a “‘ deaf nettle,” 
a “deaf coal,” and a “ deaf finger,” where 
we should say “ blind nettle,” ‘ dead coal,” 
and “numbed finger.” A “deaf Jantern” 
and a “deaf sound” are likewise good Dutch, 
but would be very queer English. The 
Swedes make their verb signifying to deaf- 
en, do duty, in addition, for to benumb, to 
stupify, to lull pain. But the French, of all 
nations in the world, seem, for whatever rea- 
son, to have the greatest predilection for this 
word deaf. ‘Two friends meet in the street, 
and one of them, who “ comes from assist- 
ing,” as the translators have it, at the trial 
of a burglar, thus describes part of the pro- 
ceedings :— 

‘‘ Allons, je vais vous dire: l’accusé avait 
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la voix sourde ; et comme la salle, étant 
mal batie, était sowrde, le président, qui était 
tant soit peu sourd, avait beaucoup de peine 
a compendre ses réponses. Il y avait déja 


long-temps, voyez-vous, qu’on le soupgon- 


nait de menées sourdes, et a la fin on l’a 


attrapé sur le fait. Le Sieur Leblanc ra- 
conta comment la chose s’était passée. ‘La 


nuit des 18 je ne pouvais fermer |’ceil a cause 


dune douleur sourde a la téte, qui m’est ve- 
nue en pensant comment arranger mon vio- 
lon, qui était devenu sourd: j’avais aussi eu 


le malheur d’en casser Ja sourdine, et je ne 


savais qu’y faire. Eh bien, M. le Président, 
vers minuit il me semble que j’entends un 
petit bruit sourd ; je sors tout doucement du 
lit, et je regarde par la fenétre. Ma foi! 
voila un homme, avec une lanterne sourde, 
qui s’occupe a couper les verrous de la porte 
avec une lime sourde. C’en était assez pour 
moi, et je déloge de suite a la sourdine par 
une fenétre de derriére pour.aller appeler mes 
voisins.” En fouillant ce dréle, on a trouvé 
sur lui, outre une quantité de pierres sourdes 
qu'il avait prises chez un joailler, le ‘ Sys- 
téme des Quantités Sourdes,’ et un ‘ Essai 
sur l’Assourdissement des Couleurs,’ qui 
avaient disparu tout récemment de la bou- 
tique d’un libraire prés le Pont Neuf.” 

We say, a sharp sound and a sharp smell 
—a sharp taste and a sharp pain—a strong 
taste and a strong smell. Our clear is used 
equally of sights and sounds; and the Greeks 
applied a«zpes both to bright objects of sight 
and loud clear sounds: thus Aeu7poqevia (lite- 
rally a bright voice or cry) meant a loud 
cry, a clear sonorous voice. Sophocles, in 
King Gdipus, has the phrase vas 2 aqure, 
“the pwan shines,” for “the pzean sounds 
loud and clear.” ‘The Romans said “ clara 
lux,” a bright light, and “clara vox,” a 
bright voice: Pliny has ‘‘ candida vox,” a 
white (clear) voice; and Quintilian ‘ fusca 
vox,” a dark (hoarse) voice. I know not 
whether northern scholars will allow any 
actual relationship between the Anglo-Saxon 
hlud, hluttor (loud, clear), and the German 
corresponding terms laut, lauter; but the 
resemblance is at least remarkable. 

Our mode of applying the terms hard and 


fast will not always bear examination: “a 


hard frost” is all very well; but what, ex- 
cept custom, “the tyrant of language,” re- 
conciles the ear to such phrases as “ hard 
rain” (which, by the way, produces soft 
water), “it snows hard,” “it blows hard,” 
“it thaws fast,” “it rains fast,” and the like? 
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We say, a high taste (like the French 
‘haut gotit,” naturalised in some of our 
Dictionaries under the elegant form “ an ha- 
goo”), a high scent, a high sound, a high 
colour; “ high sight” and “ high teeth” are 
likewise occasionally heard, but are phrases 
not to be recommended to the purist. We 
apply the word twang (the tang of Shake- 
speare and our eldest writers) both to sound 
and taste:—‘“the twang of a bowstring”’— 
‘a twang of onions.” Every one thinks it 
the ton (as they used to express it) to talk of 
the tone of a picture, as well as of the tone 
of a harp or pianoforte; some people ven- 
ture to discuss the colour of a piece of mu- 
sic, while others go so far as to hint at the 
colour of a voice. 

But these instances, thus hastily thrown 
together, are enough to prove the confusion 
which seems to run through all languages 
in words describing the senses, their action, 
objects, and relations; for this, doubtless 
scientific and philosophical reasons might be 
given, and there are probably those who 
could give them. I only wish to show that, 
after we have “wasted a merry hour” over 
such Yankee idiotisms as “a tall time” and 
‘“‘a loud smell,” we ought to make some al- 
lowance for them,—provided always the 
Americans will leave off boasting, that, hav- 
ing “whipt the British” both by sea and 
land, they also “ whip” them in speaking 
English. This, whatever may be said of 
their other pretensions, is “piling it up a little 
too motintainotis,” as the Brown Forester 
said.—I am, sir, yours, &c. 


a 


THE MILITIA. 

A plan is now under consideration, which 
will be submitted to Parliament during the 
present session, to remodel the militia, and 
to place that branch of her Majesty’s forces 
on a more efficient establishment. ‘The pre- 
sent expensive and oppressive system of 
raising the men by ballot to be suspended, 
the same as the impressment of men for the 
navy, and the men to be raised as volun- 
teers, the whole to be trained annually, and 
at the end of such training such number of 
men as may be required to keep the regular 
army complete, will be allowed to transfer 
their services thereto, by which means a bet- 
ter description of men for the army will be 
obtained, a great saving effected, and the 
present demoralizing system of recruiting 
done away with. 





From the Literary Examiner. 


The Irish Sketch-Book. By Mr. M. A. Tit- 
marsh, With numerous Engravings on 
Wood, drawn by the Author. ‘Two vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 


This subject—we hope it is no injustice to 
Ireland to say so—is a little hackneyed. But 
the greater his boldness who ventures on 1t— 
and astonishing his cleverness, if what he 
says be neither tedious nor commonplace. 

There is no pretension in the book before 
us, and no party spirit, but there is a great 
deal of lively writing, sharp observation, 
and excellent feeling. In the author’s objec- 
tions we do not see any thing uncandid, or 
narrow-minded, or ungenerous; and in what 
he selects for praise a very manly tolerant 
spirit is shown. The book is therefore the 
reverse of the subject, and agreeable as it is 
unhackneyed. 

We could have spared the self-proclama- 
tions of cockneyism. They are not merely 
a vapid and unmeaning pleasantry, but, with 
other exclamations, fall in at awkward times 
—as if the writer were not quite free from 


the miserable shame of being thought too, 


sensible, too earnest, over-stocked with feel- 
ing and sincerity. And whatever Mr. Mi- 
chael Angelo Titmarsh may suppose him- 
self to be, this book is not the book of a cock- 
ney. A cockney sees only one thing ata 
time; Mr. Thackeray sees a great many 
things, and sees them in the right way. — 

There is this National Education question. 
Imagine a cockney looking in that quarter, 
for evidence of misery and misgovernment 
as plainly visible now, as when not a single 
act against the Catholics was repealed! Yet 
the essential truth of the whole matter lies 
in that very direction. We repeal wicked 
laws, but leave the spirit which engenders 
them. And that nothing dies so hard and 
rallies so often as intolerance, is a truth of 
which the present condition of Ireland offers 
most melancholy proofs. 


“The National Education scheme—a no- 
ble and liberal one, at least as far as a stran- 
ger can see, which might have united the 
Irish people, and brought peace into this most 
distracted of all countries—failed unhappily 
of one of its greatest ends, The Protestant 
clergy have always treated the plan with bit- 
ter hostility; and I do believe, in withdraw- 
ing from it, have struck the greatest blow to 
themselves as a body, and to their own in- 


fluence in the country, which has been dealt 
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to them for many a year. Rich, charitable, 
pious, well-educated, to be found in every 
parish in Ireland, had they chosen to frater- 
nize with the people and the plan, they might 
have directed the educational movement; 
they might have attained the influence which 
is now given over entirely to the priest; and 
when the present generation, educated in the 
National Schools, were grown up to man- 
hood, they might have had an interest in al- 
most every man in Ireland. Are they as 
pious, and more polished, and better educa- 
ted than their neighbours, the priests? There 
is no doubt of it; and by constant commu- 
nion with the people they would have gained 
all the benefits of the comparison, and ad- 
vanced the interests of their religion far more 
than now they can hope to do. Look at the 
National School: throughout the country it 
is commonly by the chapel side—it is a 
Catholic school, directed and fostered by the 
priest; and as no people are more eager for 
learning, more apt to receive it, or more 
grateful for kindness, than the Irish, he gets 
all the gratitude of the scholars who flock to 
the school, and all the future influence over 
them, which naturally and justly comes to 
him. The Protestant wants to better the 
condition of these people: he says that the 
woes of the country are owing to its preva- 
lent religion; and in order to carry his plans 
of amelioration into effect, he obstinately 
refuses to hold communion with those whom 
he is desirous to convert to what he believes 
are sounder principles and purer doctrines. 
The clergyman will reply, that points of 
principle prevented him: with this fatal doc- 
trinal objection, it is not, of course, the pro- 
vince of a layman to meddle; but this is clear, 
that the parson might have had an influence 
over the country, and he would not; that he 
might have rendered the Catholic population 
friendly to him, and he would not: but in- 
stead, has added one cause of estrangement 
and hostility more to the many which alrea- 
dy existed against him. This is one of the 
attempts at union in Ireland, and one can’t 
but think with the deepest regret and sorrow 
of its failure.” 


An attempt at union indeed—and a Union 
of which the successful repealers are the 
most fatal of all the agitators of Ireland! 

In county Kildare this fact intruded itself 
on the writer : 


“The few Protestants of the district do 
not attend the national school, nor learn their 
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alphabet or their multiplication table in com- 
pany with their litthe Roman Catholic bre- 
thren, ‘The clergyman who lives hard by 
the gate of H tower, in his communica- 
tion with his parishioners, cannot fail to see 
how much misery is relieved and how much 
good is done by his neighbour: but though 
the two gentlemen are on good terms, the cler- 
gyman will not break bread with his Catholic 
fellow Christian. There can be no harm, | 
hope, in mentioning this fact, as it is rather 
a public than a private matter; and unfor- 
tunately, it is only a stranger that is sur- 
prised by such a circnmstance, which is quite 
familiar to residents of the country. There 
are Catholic inns and Protestant inns in the 
towns; Catholic coaches and Protestant coach- 
es on the roads; nay, in the north, I have 
since heard of a high-church coach and a 
low-church coach, adopted by travelling 
Christians of each party.” 





We have said that Mr. Thackeray avoids 
the exhibition of party spirit in his book, 
and on no question more carefully than this. 
He admits the practical virtues to be found 
on all sides: their evidences are left discern- 
ible even where he most condemns, 


“The world is a wicked, selfish, abomi- 
nable place, as the parson tells us; but his 
reverence comes out of his pulpit and gives 
the flattest contradiction to his doctrine, busy- 
ing himself with kind actions from morning 
till night, denying to himself, generous to 
others, preaching the truth to young and old, 
clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, con- 
soling the wretched, and giving hope to the 
sick ;—and I do not mean to say that this 
sort of life is led by the vicar of Dundalk 
merely, but do firmly believe that it is the life 
of the great majority of the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic clergy of the country.” 


But of what avail is this?) The secret of 
all just human intercourse is the interchange 
of tolerance, and without that, in its least 
and its largest signification, nothing avails. 
The man who committed the fatal presump- 
tion of first saying to his fellow man—* You 
shall think as I do’’—is responsible for by 
far the greater part of all the wretchedness 
and injustice of this world. Is not the atro- 


cious cruelty and shabby meanness which, 
till within the last half-score years, were but 
convertible terms for English government in 
Ireland, wholly to be attributed to that? The 
stimulus we have withdrawn, but the spirit 
The jobbing and 


we have left active still. 
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profligacy have been but its lesser features. 
Each and all, the insurrections, burnings, 
murders, robberies, riot, rapine, and disaffec- 
tion, which have made the whole history of 
Ireland the shame and reproach of England, 
have been its direct or indirect consequences. 
And there will be no peace, no pause to agi- 
tation, were Mr. O’Connell in his grave to- 
morrow, until there is reformation here. 

Mr. ‘Thackeray has no formal chapter on 
these grave subjects, but remarks upon them 
in an excellent spirit whenever occasion pre- 
sents itself: a sectarian school in Dublin or 
Kildare, a Protestant church at Lismore. 


‘The church with the handsome spire, 
that looks so graceful among the trees, is a 
cathedral church, and one of the neatest kept 
and prettiest edifices I have seen in [reland. 
In the old grave-yard Protestants and Catho- 
lies lie together—that is, not together; for 
each has a side of the ground, where they 
sleep, and so occupied, do not quarrel. ‘The 
sun was shining down upon the brilliant 
grass—and I don’t think the shadows of the 
Protestant graves were any longer or shorter 
than those of the Catholics. Is it the right 
or the left side of the grave-yard which is 
nearest heaven, I wonder? Look, the sun 
shines upon both alike, ‘and the blue sky 
bends over all.’ ”’ 


The book is a ramble through Ireland, in 
which every thing is taken as it comes; and 
to a certain loose, careless, unconnected style 
of treatment, the subject itself may be said 
to take naturally and kindly. Mr. Thacke- 
ray judges with great apparent fairness both 
country and people, and passing, by sudden 
contrasts, through all their marked phases of 
humour and of sadness, of rich resource and 
shabby cultivation, depicts them well. His 
Irish scenery is a succession of bright, Berg- 
hem-like little studies. ‘The Irish peasantry 
of his book are a vain, careless, extravagant, 
good-humoured, much-suffering, wild, kind- 
hearted race. ‘There is no effort in the de- 
lineation: it is made up of easy touches: and 
only where a light or shadow seems want- 
ing now and then, is the pen laid aside for 
the pencil. Character and wit are in all Mr. 
Thackeray’s drawings. He lays hold of 
what is most material, and sets it decisively 
before you. 

At Westport Bay we have a little touch of 
Irish nature, inanimate and animate. We 
quote it out of many such, to show the wri- 
ter’s great skill in his apparently unstudied 















































seizure of the most happy and significant 
points of character. 


‘The islands in the bay (which was of a 
gold colour) looked like so many dolphins 
and whales basking there. The rich park- 
woods stretched down to the shore; and the 
immediate foreground consisted of a yellow 
corn-field, whereon stood innumerable shocks 
of corn, casting immense long purple sha- 
dows over the stubble. The farmer, with 
some little ones about him, was superintend- 
ing his reapers; and I heard him say toa 
little girl, ‘ Nory, I love you the best of all 
my children!’ ” 

We take another: a description of the in- 
terior of one of the new union workhouses, 
with an outside commentary of starvation 
and rags. 


‘It is kept with a neatness and comfort 
to which, until his entrance into the Union- 
house, the [rish peasant must, per force, have 
been a stranger. All the rooms and passages 
are white, well scoured, and airy; all the 
windows are glazed; all the beds have a 
good store of blankets and sheets. In the wo- 
men’s dormitories there lay several infirm 
persons, not ill enough for the infirmary, and 
glad of the society of the common room. Jn 
one of the men’s sleeping-rooms we found a 
score of old gray-coated men sitting round 
another who was reading prayers to the; 
and outside the place we found a woman 
starving in rags, as she had been ragged and 
starving for years ; her husband was wound- 
ed, and lay in his house upon straw; her 
children were ill with a fever; she had neither 
meat, nor physic, nor clothing, nor fresh air, 
nor warmth for them ;——and she preferred to 
starve on rather than enter the house.” 


In connexion with the first evidences of 
the public distress which our tourist observed 
in Ireland, he notices what has often been 
the best of arguments with many a profound 
legislator for the continuance of starvation. 
‘‘How healthy their looks were.’”’ What 
the eye does not see the heart little rues. 
But his remark at the close of his book is 
wiser, when, returning to Dublin, he con- 
fesses himself so used to sights of sadness 
and deprivation of every kind, that what had 
painfully affected him on first landing in the 
country, now wore but the natural air of the 
place, which must have looked strange with- 
out it. 


‘¢ The little town, as they call it, of Kilcul- 
len, tumbles down a hill and struggles up 
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another; the two being here picturesquely 
divided by the Liffey, over which goes an 
antique bridge. It boasts, moreover, of a 
portion of an abbey wall, and a piece of 
round tower, both on the hill summit, and to 
be seen (says the Guide Book) for many 
miles round. Here we saw the first public 
evidences of the distress of the country. 
There was no trade in“the little place, and 
but few people to be seen, except a crowd 
round a meal shop, where meal is distributed 
once a week by the neighbouring gentry. 
There must have been some hundreds of per- 
sons waiting about the doors ; women for the 
most part: some of their children were to be 
found loitering about the bridge much farther 
up the street; but it was curious to note, 
amongst these undeniably starving people, 
how healthy their looks were. Going a little 
farther we saw women pulling weeds and 
nettles in the hedges, on which dismal suste- 
nance the poor creatures live, having no 
bread, no potatoes, no work—well! these 
women did not look thinner or more un- 
healthy than many a well-fed person. A com- 
pany of English lawyers, now look more 
cadaverous than these starving creatures.” 


Mr. Thackeray paid considerable attention 
to the cheap proprietary schools which he 
found in the northern parts of Ireland, and 
strongly recommends their general adoption. 
He describes the various arrangements at 
some length, and the results as affecting both 
body and mind. Here is a bit of the interior 
of one of the schools—without a particle of 
Dotheboys about it—at which the charge for 
lodging, boarding, and educating, is thirteen 
pounds a year! 

** J never saw, in any public school in Eng- 
land sixty cleaner, smarter, more gentleman- 
like boys than were here at work. ‘The upper 
class had been at work on Euclid as we came 
in, and were set, by way of amusing the 
stranger, to perform a sum of compound in- 
terest of diabolical complication, which, with 
its algebraic and arithmetic solution, was 
handed up to me by three or four of the pu- 
pils ; and I strove to look as wise as I possi- 
bly could. ‘Then they went through ques- 
tions of mental arithmetic with astonishing 
correctness and facility; and finding from 
the master that classies were not taught in 
the school, I took occasion to lament this cir- 
cumstance, saying, with a knowing air, that 
I would like to have examined the lads in a 
Greek play.” 


The places described in this Sketch-Book, 
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comprising all the chief cities in the various 
counties of Ireland, are of course very va- 
rious, and their details as various as they can 
be made by all the varieties of travelling car, 
roadside hovel, country inn, parties of plea- 
sure or self-mortification, convents or convi- 
vial feasts, agricaltural or temperance meet- 
ings. But some special and notable things 
—save in the half Scottish colonies of the 
north—meet you every where. 

*¢ Mill-owners over-mill themselves, mer- 
chants over-warehouse themselves, squires 
over-castle themselves, little tradesmen about 
Dublin and the cities over-villa and over-gig 
themselves, and we hear sad tales about he- 
reditary bondage and the accursed tyranny of 


England.” 


Among the first matters noted by our tra- 
veller as he entered Dublin were—signboards 
begun in very large letters and (for want of 
room) ended in very small ones—and his 
own window in his hotel supported by a 
hearth-broom. And the signboards and 
hearth-broom may be said to have followed 
him every where. 

Here, for instance, is a view of 


THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF CORK. 


** Half-a-dozen of the public buildings I 
saw were spacious and shabby beyond all 
Cockney belief. Adjoining the Imperial Hotel 
is a great, large, handsome, desolate reading 
room, which was founded by a body of Cork 
merchants and tradesmen, and is the very 
picture of decay. Not Palmyra—not the 
Russell Institution in Great Coram street— 
present more melancholy appearances of 
faded greatness. Opposite this is another in- 
stitution, called the Cork Library, where 
there are plenty of books and plenty of kind- 
ness to the stranger; but the shabbiness and 
faded splendour of the place are quite pain- 
ful. ‘There are three handsome Catholic 
churches commenced of late years; not one 
of them is complete. ‘Iwo want their por- 
ticoes ; the other is not more than thirty feet 
from the ground ; and according to the archi- 
tectural plan was to rise as high as a cathe- 
dral. ‘There is an institution with a fair 
library of scientific works; a museum, and 
drawing school with a supply of casts. ‘The 
place is in yet more dismal condition than 
the library. ‘he plasters are spoiled incura- 
bly for want of a sixpenny feather brush ; 
the dust lies on the walls, and nobody seems 
to heed it. ‘T'wo shillings a year would have 
repaired much of the evil which has hap- 
pened to this institution ; and it is folly to talk 
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of inward dissensions and political differences 
as causing the ruin of such institutions. 
Kings or laws don’t cause or cure dust and 
cobwebs ; but indolence leaves them to accu- 
mulate, and imprudence will not calculate its 
income, and vanity exaggerates its own 
powers, and the fault is laid upon that tyrant 
of a sister kingdom. ‘The whole country is 
filled with such failures ; swaggering begin- 
nings that could not be carried through; 
grand enterprises begun dashingly, and end- 
ing in shabby compromises or downright 
ruin.” 
And here 


AN IRISH COAL-SCUTTLE, WITH A CONCLUSION 
THEREUPON. 


‘‘One word more regarding the widow 
Fagan’s house. When Peggy brought in 
coals for the drawing-room fire, she carried 
them—in what do you think? ‘In a coal- 
scuttle, to be sure,’ says the English reader, 
down on you as sharp as a needle. 

‘* No, you clever Englishman, it wasn’t a 
coal-scuttle. 

‘+s ¢ Well, then, it was in a fire shovel,’ says 
that brightest of wits, guessing again. 

‘* No, it wasn’t a fire shovel, you heaven- 
born genius: and you might guess from this 
until Mrs. Snooks called you up to coffee, 
and you would never find out. It was in 
something which I have already described in 
Mrs. Fagan’s pantry. 

«©¢Oh, I have you now, it was the bucket 
where the potatoes were; the thlatternly 
wetch!’ says Snooks. 

‘Wrong again—Peggy brought up the 
coals in a CuIna PLATE! 

‘¢ Snooks turns quite white with surprise, 
and almost chokes himself with his port. 
‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ of all the ween countwith 
that I ever wead of, hang me if Ireland ithn’t 
the wummetht. Coalth in a plate! Maw- 
yann, do you hear that? In Ireland thay al- 
wayth thend up their coalth in a plate! ”’ 

Within the category of either broom or 
sign-board we may also place what follows. 


THE MUSEUM OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


‘The only part of the establishment 
which I could see was the museum, to 
which one of the jockey-capped porters con- 
ducted me, up a wide dismal staircase (adorn- 
ed with an old pair of jack-boots, a dusty 
canoe or two, a few helmets, and a South 
Sea Islander’s armour,) which passes through 
a hall hung round with cobwebs (with which 
the blue-bottles are too wise to meddle, into 
Vou. IV.—Juty, 1843. 23 


|}an old mouldy room, filled with dingy glass- 


cases, under which the articles of curiosity 
or science were partially visible. In the 
middle was avery seedy cameleopard (the 
word has grown to be English by this time, ) 
the straw splitting through his tight old skin, 
and the black cobblers-wax stuffing the dim 
orifices of his eyes; other beasts formed a 
pleasing group around him, not so tall, but 
equally mouldy and old. The porter took 
me round to the cases, and told me a great 
number of fibs concerning their contents; 
there was the harp of Brian Borou, and the 
sword of some one else, and other cheap old 
gimeracks with their corrollary of lies. The 
place would have been a disgrace to Don 
Saltero. I was quite glad to walk out of it, 
and down the dirty staircase again, about the 
ornaments of which the jockey-capped gyp 
had more figments to tell; an atrocious one, 
(I forget what) relative to the pair of boots ; 
near which—a fine specimen of collegiate 
taste—were the shues of Mr. O’Brien, the 
Irish giant. If the collection is worth pre- 
serving—and indeed the mineralogical speci- 
mens look quite as awful as those in the 
British Museum—one thing is clear, that 
the rooms are worth sweeping. A pail of 
water costs nothing, a scrubbing brush not 
much, and a charwoman might be hired for 
a trifle to keep the room in a decent state of 
cleanliness. 

‘*Among the curiosities is a mask of the 
Dean—not the scoffer and giber, not the 
fiery politician, nor the courtier of St. John 
and Harley, equally ready with servility 
and scorn; but the poor old man, whose 
great intellect had deserted him, and who 
died old, wild and sad. ‘The tall forehead is 
fallen away in a ruin, the mouth has settled 
in a hideous, vacant smile. Well, it was a 
mercy for Stella that she died first; it was 
better that she should be killed by his un- 
kindness than by the sight of his misery; 
which, to such a gentle heart as that, would 
have been harder still to bear.”’ 


AN IRISH WAITER AT A PUBLIC DINNER. 


‘+ Sir,’ says a waiter whom I had asked 
for currant jelly for the haunch—(there were 
a dozen such smoking on various parts of 
the table—think of that, Mr. Cuff!) ¢ Sir,’ 
says the waiter, ** there’s no jelly, but I’ve 
brought you some very fine lobster sauce.’”’ 


DEPARTED PROSPERITY. 
«'Pwo little children were paddling down 





the street, one saying to the other, ‘Once J 
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had a halfpenny, and bought apples with 
it.” The barges were lying lazily on the 
river, on the opposite side of which was a 
wood of a gentleman’s domain, over which 
the rooks were cawing, and by the shore 
were some ruins, where ** Mr. Ball once had 
his kennel of hounds ;—touching reminis- 
cences of former prosperity !”’ 

We have said how successful Mr. Thack- 
eray’s drawings commonly are, in qualities 
not the most common to designers. He was 
certainly nevgr happier than in these vol- 
umes. 


tee meee 


From the United Service Magazine 
NAVAL DISCIPLINE.* 


THE general system and regulations of the 
Navy, since the peace, having been changed 
so as scarcely to be recognized by the old 
war-oflicer, and the several-courts martial on 
the junior officers, consequent on the latter, 
showing an unbecoming carelessness in obe- 
dience to orders, attention to duty, and re- 
spect to superior officers, it is worthy of the 
consideration of the journalist, who has the 
interest of the United Services at heart, to 
submit observations on the working of the 
new system, and its effect on naval disci- 
pline—and in the management of the young 
gentlemen. ‘The greatest innovation in the 
Navy was the appointment of Commanders 
to ships of the line—and frigates bearing an 
Admiral’s flag. ‘These appointments were 
made by the late Lord High Admiral, who 
considered that the ward-room oflicers should 
have in their mess a senior to a lieutenant of 
their own rank, to control the freedom of con- 
versation, and remarks on the superior offi- 
cers of the fleet; which in some instances 
had been considered detrimental to the good 
order and well-being of the Service, being 
disseminated among the crew by the inter- 
vention of the officers’ servants. ‘This rea- 
son was certainly paramount with the naval 
Solons, but did not counterbalance the many 
others against the appointment of Comman- 
der First Lieutenants. ‘That the conduct, 
ability, and character of the Captains of the 
fleet were occasionally freely overhauled at 
the ward-room table, within hearing of the 
servants, may be probable; but it would be 
difficult to prove that the murmurs and dis- 


* As the subject of naval discipline has excited 
of late a good deal of attention in the United 
States, we presume this article embracing a notice 
of modern peculiarities in the British service may 
be interesting to our readers.—[Ep, Camp. Maa. 


content of the seamen were traced from this 
source, as expressed by Lord St. Vincent and 
surmised by Rear-Admiral Griffiths: and it 
would be a libel on the honour of the ward- 
room officers to suppose that their flights of 
conversation soared above the regions of the 
discipline of the Service—the respect of their 
Captains—and loyalty to their Sovereign— 
although one Lieutenant inadvertently com- 
mitted himself at the ward-room table, in the 
presence of an Ambassador, or other high 
representative of Majesty. He merely gave 
a broad hint, as Paddy would call it, that the 
K—g was a d—d fool for sending the Earl 
of C m in command of the W n ex- 
pedition. Nota word or look of disappro- 
bation was said or observed at the moment, 
but next day he of the royal standard at the 
main would accept of no apology for the slip- 
pery expression. He insisted of the Cap- 
tain to bring the offender to trial; who was 
accordingly tried by court-martial, and sen- 
tenced to be placed at the bottom of the list 
of Naval Lieutenants for two years. 

It is needless to observe, that this super- 
eminent signal ‘*to keep a wise tongue in an 
officer’s head has been kept flying at the head 
of the ward-room table from that year to this.* 

Conceding that this rare license of conver- 
sation is fully restrained by the presence of 
a Commander, it becomes a doubt whether 
the silent system, or the monosyllable 
‘© Yes,’”—or ‘*No,’’—observations at the 
ward-room mess, have not divested it of its 
enjoyment and comfort of the happy and vic- 
torious days, when— 








Howe, Jervis, Duncan, and Nelson’s names re- 
sounded. 


The discipline of that Captain who is al- 
ways on the Quarter-deck to enforce it is 
ever considered oppressive ; so the restraint 
of a Commander ever-present in the ward- 
room is inconvenient—the officers retreating 
to their cabins for a fete-a-fete, or exchange 
of bon-mots. ‘The old First Lieutenant 
was their friend and companion—the new 
one, in his place, their surveillant and Com- 
mander. 

From this question of wardroom comfort 
or inconvenience, we come to the effect 
which the appointment of Commander First 
Lieutenants has upon the general discipline 
of theship. Where the Commander wholly 
performs the multifarious duties of the First 


* We have not given the date, the ship, nor the 
names of the parties, the circumstance being gene- 
rally, known. 
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Lieutenant, as formerly, and as the Admiral- 
ty intended, and the custom of the Naval 
Service enacts, we are informed the appoint- 
ment gives unqualified satisfaction; but the 
contrary where the Commander is half Cap- 
tain and half First Lieutenant—or has a 
deputy, the Senior Lieutenant excused, to 
perform the below-deck or minor duties. ‘The 
disciplined aud happy ship has but one Cap- 
tain and one First Lieutenant. 

But if a superior be required in the ward- 
room to restrain a random expression of opi- 
nion, surely one is ever necessary in the 
mess of numerous youths, where in thought 
and action all runs riot in expression, luxury, 
and independence. 

The Naval Instructors are directed by 
Admiralty regulations to mess with the Lieu- 
tenants, apart from the youths, to whom they 
are, by appointment and function, their guar- 
dians and preceptors. It was inferred, that 
if these gentlemen presided at the head of 
their pupils’ mess they would not be so re- 
spected as if they appeared in their presence 
at the school-room table only. Is the Com- 
mander less respected because he presides 
at the ward-room table; or the principal of 
an academy because he dines at the head of 
his pupils? ‘The Instructors have cabins for 
retirement, as well as Commanders; so that 
their presence in the young gentlemen’s 
mess would be but at the hours of repast, to 
restrain, by their example of behaviour and 
decorum, undue conviviality or improper 
conversation, which leads to inattention to 
study and duty—disobedience of orders— 
and contempt of authority. 

The gun-room mess of the ships of the 
line, and steerage mess of the frigate, are 
totally changed from what was experienced 
in the Midshipmen’s mess of yore, where all 
was confusion dire, and comfort and order 
never existed. Each of these messes has 
now its steward, cook, and servants, as part 
complement of the ship, as well as the cabin 
or wardroom. In fact, it is no Jonger the 
Midshipmen’s but the junior officers’ mess, 
the heads of which are the Mates and Assist- 
ant-Surgeons,—officers of established Navy 
and Army rank, gentlemanly associates, and 
of companionable ages for the Naval Instruc- 
tors. The junior officers’ table is, besides, 
as well regulated and supplied as the supe- 
rior officers’; but for moral conversation, gen- 
tlemanly manners, naval order and etiquette, 
the junior officers’ table of a ship of war 
necessarily requires its preceptor and guar- 
dian, armed with authority to conciliate and 





advise in difference of opinion,—and when 
controversy sharpens to a point, or dispute 
irritates to ‘* daggers drawn,” to decide, and 
to be implicitly obeyed if command is indis- 
pensable. 

The management of the younger Midship- 
men and Volunteers appears, from various 
causes, not to be so well understood, or con- 
ducted of late, as of former years. The 
principal cause assigned is that Captains and 
Commanders have not now the selection of 
their youngsters, consequently feel no par- 
ticular interest in their noviciate and train- 
ing. On the other hand, the young gen- 
tlemen being generally sons of influential 
parentage, conceive that their advancement 
in their profession depends more on the in- 
terest of their parents and friends than the 
recommendation of their Captains, and be- 
come spiritless in obedience of orders, im- 
patient of command, and careless in the exe- 
cution of their subordinate duties, barely 
keeping in the page of instructions to avoid 
censure, and to insure the necessary certifi- 
cates of conduct to pass their examination. 

This independence of their Captain’s inter- 
est begets a general carelessness of manner, 
so incompatible with naval discipline and 
youthful respect towards experience and su- 
perior officers. Hence the cause of the harsh 
and repulsive tone of the Lieutenants of the 
watches in their orders, or address, ‘ to 
bring these refractory lads to their bearing ;”’ 
and the Captains are appealed to much often- 
er than formerly to admonish the youngster 
of the watch, because the Lieutenant’s order, 
or reproof, makes no impression on the boy’s 
stubbornness or inattention. In some in- 
stances, however, the Lieutenants go beyond 
their authority in presumptive threats and 
overbearing command to these high-spirited 
youths. ‘The narrative of the Rev. Mr. 
Gleig of the treatment of his son, a Midship- 
man on board a frigate, furnishes a case in 
point, where we are of opinion that the un- 
called-for threat of the First Lieutenant, * If 
you show the slightest sign of not caring for 
this, (walking abaft the mizen-mast,) you 
shall be served in a way that you have not 
been treated in this ship,” was the cause of 
the already irritated youth strutting with 
heavy stride over the Captain’s head,—the 
infliction of the degrading starting he receiv- 
ed at the gun,—the court-martial on his 
Captain, and sentence of severe reprimand 
for a breach of the Admiralty regulations. 

It would appear, by the First Lieutenant’s 
mistimed threat, which was summarily exe- 
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cuted, or as soon as the Boatswain had his 
dinner, that he had the whip-hand of the 
Captain, or at least held the reins of the 
ship’s discipline in his own hands; and the 
parade of manned yards, and the ship’s com- 
pany cheering of the Captain, who was 
severely reprimanded by a court-martial for 
starting with a rope’s end a quarter-deck 
petty officer at his, the First Lieutenant's 
instigation, which bravado display of popu- 
larity was mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons, will prove the imperious necessity of 
a Captain being, to the letter of the law, the 
Captain of his own ship, as if we were to 
dedicate to the subject a whole number of 
the United Service Magazine. Mr. Gleig’s 
narrative also exhibits to the public that his 
son would have been caned (which, by-the- 
by, he richly deserved for his school-boy 
capers,) had not the Boatswain, forsooth! 
been permitted, in the presence of the Cap- 
tain and the First Lieutenant, to select his 
instrument of castigation. ‘Give him a 
very good licking—and take the cane,”’ said 
the Captain to the Boatswain. ‘The Boatswain 
said, ** J have a bit of rope, and that will do 
instead of acane.’’ What ship was that? 
queries the naval disciplinarian. ‘That ship 
was the Spartan frigate, on the West India 
station, in 1842. 

Good discipline forbids the injustice, or 
oppression, or impropriety of vain threaten- 
ing, irritating, or tantalising a respectable 
youth, under restraint of liberty, as Mr. Gleig 
was confined toa space abaft the mizen-mast, 
for unbecoming violence of expression to the 
Schoolmaster. He was duing penance quiet- 
Jy, until unnecessarily menaced by the First 
Lieutenant, which excited the spirit of the 
gentleman to exhibit itself in a strut up and 
down the plank of torture to his feelings in 
the presence of his messmates on deck, and 
within the gaze of the ship’s company. 

That the present indifference and careless- 
ness of the younger branches of the naval 
subordinates must be checked is imperative, 
not checked by degradation of the uniform 
in being mast-headed or pooped, or by cor- 
poral punishment—but by stoppage of the 
recreation on shore, visiting other ships, or 
the imposing of extra day and night watch, 
or the Captain’s private admonition, or in 
the presence of the officers only. A young 
officer’s pertness is to be gently reined—not 
his spirit broken by curb or whip. Break 
the spirit of the gentleman youth—where 
will be the courage of the man, the honour 
of the officer. Midshipmen, mere boys in 





age, frequently perform deeds of valour, for- 
titude and perseverance, that would be ho- 
nourable to experienced officers. Witness 
the gallant conduct of the Danish Midshipman 
—the stripling of seventeen, in the command 
of his floating raft of guns, pouring his dis- 
charges into the stern of Nelson’s ship at 
Copenhagen, which earned our hero’s re- 
commendation to the Crown Prince. Again, 
history recalls us to the magnanimous race 
between the Austrian and the British Mid- 
shipman, each emulous first to plant his na- 
tional flag on the walls of Sidon. ‘The Brit- 
ish Midshipman won the proud race for his 
family’s name, and the predestal of honour 
for his country’s standard. We will now re- 
late Sir Charles Napier’s anecdote, in the 
House of Commons, of the Governor of St. 
Kitt’s and the Midshipman. 

Tuesday, March 14.—Sir Cuarves Na- 
PIER Said, about two months ago one of the 
mail-packets to the West Indies had delivered 
its mail at St. Kitt’s, and had gone about 
five miles from Basse-terre, when a gentle- 
man went up to the Captain and asked where 
they were gone, and on being told to St. 
Thomas’s, stated that he was the Governor 
of St. Kiws, and that it was impossible for 
him to go on, and that he must be landed at 
Basse-terre. ‘The Captain said that it was 
impossible he could go to Basse-terre, but 
he could be landed at the Point. According- 
ly, a boat, with a Midshipman and four or 
five men were launched, and was putting 
towards the Point, when the Governor in- 
sisted upon being landed at Basse-terre. The 
Midshipman told him he had orders to the 
contrary, and could only go to the Point. 
An altercation took place, and the Governor 
told the Midshipman that if he did not go to 
Basse-terre he would fling him overboard, 
suiting the action to the word. ‘The boy 
swam round, laid hold of the rudder, and was 
hauled into the boat. ‘The Governor again 
insisted that he should be landed at Basse- 
terre, and if the Midshipman did not take 
him he would fling him overboard again. 
‘The youngster said he should do no such 
thing, but land him on the Point. The 
strokesman then interfering, told him, ** We 
know no Governor here, our only Governor 
is that youngster, and if you attempt to throw 
him overboard [ will cram this oar down 
your throat.”” The consequence was, that 
the Governor was landed on the Point, but 
the steamer was gone. Finding this, the 
youngster landed, got some bread and some 
water, and a sail. He gallantly hoisted his 
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sail, ran up two hundred miles to St. 
Thomas, and picked up the ship. (Cheers.) 
He (Sir Charles Napier) had this report 
from the highest authority; and if this act 
had been done by the Governor, he thought 
it highly necessary that he should be un- 
shipped. (Cheers.) 

Are such nobly-minded young gentlemen, 
of chivairie daring, undaunted courage, and 
great promise, to be found in every ship of 
the British fleet, to have their spirit broken 
or pride wounded for occasional freaks, or 
tricks of youth, by the ignominious cat or 
rope’s end, or the degrading exhibition at 
the mast head or taffrail, when the care, tact. 
and system of the Captain will guide them 
on the quarter-deck path of discipline, re- 
spect, obedience, and attention? 

Another cause of sullenness and indiffer- 
ence generally observed since the peace 
among the members of the junior officers’ 
mess, is the many years they listlessly drag 
on in their subordinate grades, unless a fillip 
is given to emulation by the promotion for 
some unexpected naval actions, as at Nava- 
rin, Syria, and China. But the Naval and 
Military Commission having recommended 
army rank to be given to the Mates of the 
Navy, and Her Gracious Majesty having ac- 
cordingly raised these officers to equality of 
rank with the Lieutenants and Ensigns of 
the Army, and augmented their sea pay, 
their situation has become one of acknow- 
ledged responsibility and consideration on 
board a ship of war; and the Captains of the 
fleet may gradually expect that these subor- 
dinates, by their own example of manliness, 
officer-like bearing to superiors in rank, im- 
plicit obedience to orders, and attention to 
the minutie of a ship’s duty, will prove an 
intervening check between the cockpit and 
the quarter deck, to the airs, whims, and ca- 
price of their juvenile messmates. Indeed, 
the Captains should expect and countenance 
the Midshipmen and Volunteers to consider 
the Mates as their professional tutors, not 
their equals. But to promote a becoming 
deference of manner of the youngsters to 
these junior officers of the ship, the latter 
should wear epaulettes, as naval subord- 
nates, as well as the Military or Marine 
Subalterns. ‘The commissioned insignia, 
the epaulette on the left shoulder of the 
Mate or Assistant-Surgeon, would be fully 
as contra-distinguishable from the rank of 
Naval Lieutenant or Surgeon, as the epau- 
lette on the right shoulder of the Captain, 
under three years’ post. was formerly to that 
23* 





on the left shoulder of the Commander. 
Naval discipline and ceremony also require 
the Naval subordinates and Marine Subal- 
terns to have similar uniforms and insignia 
of rank, particularly where these officers are 
in hourly co-operation in the performance of 
naval duties. Equality of uniform prevents 
jealousy among the junior officers them- 
selves, and insures attention and respect to 
equal rank from the seamen and Marines... It 
is easy to imagine that a young recruit may 
mistake a Second Lieutenantof his own corps 
for the superior officer of the Naval Mate of 
three years’ standing, who is, by the Queen’s 
order in Council, the Second Lieutenant’s 
superior officer, and probably, by seniority, 
the senior of the First Lieutenant of Marines. 
In joint service with the army on shore, 
War-Office orders may be issued to the non- 
commissioned and private soldiers to respect 
and pay military honours to the naval sub- 
ordinates as to their own subalterns: but 
they will never be considered by them as of 
commissioned rank until they are bedecked 
with commissioned insignia. The merchant 
ship appellative of Mate conduces, besides, 
to the supposition of inferiority among Ma-) 
rines and Soldiers, which the style of Sub- 
Lieutenants to the senior, and Ensign to the 
junior Mates would remove, and exalt these 
officers to their proper position, appearance, 
and rank in society, the United Services, 
and in foreign fleets and armies. 

Since about the year 1808, when it be- 
came the custom for a Lieutenant’s signal to 
be made for copying the most trivial order, 
or to receive a bag of onions, at which Col- 
lingwood felt so sore, the sea Lieutenant’s 
rank, and higher office and duties on board 
a ship of war, have become too inferior and 
insignificant to insure good order and disci- 
pline. A Lieutenant in every boat, or a 
Lieutenant’s voice in harbour, to order a 
whip on the main-yard, and his attendance to 
see the bag of vegetables hoisted in, makes 
his presence too cheap among the subordi- 
nate officers. Constant presence of superi- 
ority, like familiarity, breeds contempt. 

‘The Mates, not now pet/y, but officers of 
established naval and military rank, should 
answer signals for copying general orders, 
be the officers of the boats on ordinary oc- 
casions, and perform the minor duties of the 
quarter-deck in harbour, leaving the Lieu- 
tenants to the more important offices of 
the charge of the watch, of the command of 
a division of seamen, dock-yard parties, and 
great gun exercise. Place and uphold the 
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AERIAL VOYAGE TO INDIA. 


intermediate rank and situation of Mate be-| lity of human art, advanced, bowed to the 


tween the Midshipman and Lieutenant, keep 
the Lieutenant from the Midshipman’s berth, 
and leeside conversation, which the quarter- 
deck discipline of the war forbade, the Cap- 
tain will then, with a little tact of the officer, 
guardian, and friend, manage and train his 
young gentlemen in their naval duties, re- 
spect and obedience, and find his task no 
longer irksome and unthankful. 


iti aaa 


From the Asiatic Journal. 
AERIAL VOYAGE TO INDIA. 

A CORRESPONDENT, who is a large share- 
holder in the Aerial Steam Transit Company, 
has sent us the following draught of the in- 
tended journal of the first voyage to be per- 
formed by their aerial ship from London to 
Calcutta. He informs us, that when these 
vessels get into full operation, the voyages to 
and fro will be accomplished with such clock- 
work regularity, that, in order to save time, 
the journals of the occurrences will all be 
prepared before-hand, a postscript being left 
in blank for the insertion of serious accidents, 
if any such should occur, which is extremely 
improbable. 

** May Ist, 1845.—The apparatus of the 
Ariel having been thoroughly examined, es- 
pecially the wings and tail, and their hinges 
being well oiled ; having taken in a light car- 
go and a sufficient supply of prepared fuel 
(essence of coal compressed into a minimum 
of bulk ;) the engines having been tried and 
found to act with the expected precision, and 
the steam being well up, Mr. O., the direct- 
ing engineer, announced to the passengers 
that the hour had arrived when they should 
take their seats in the vehicle. 

‘‘The public newspapers had advertised 
the multitudes that thronged every avenue 
from whence a view could be got of the ele- 
vated platform, in Hyde Park, where the 
vessel was to start from, that, as her velocity, 
when set at liberty, would allow of only a 
momentary glimpse of the wonderful ma- 
chine being obtained, in order that they might 
be warned to keep their eyes quite open, and 
take precautions against winking, three nine- 
pounders would be fired in succession prior 
to the departure of the riel. 

‘At precisely eight minutes and twenty- 
two seconds before eleven, A. M., the first gun 
was fired, as the passengers, with a resolute 
step and a self-possession which created much 
astonishment in those who had not yet ac- 
quired confidence in the unerring perfectabi- 





bystanders, ascended the ladder, and entered 
the enclosed vehicle. ‘There were three be- 
sides myself, Mr. A., Mr. B., and Mrs. C. 
The appearance of the latter produced a de- 
gree of excitement which is indescribable, 
and which was greatly increased by a report 
circulated this morning, that the female pas- 
senger was no other than the celebrated Lady 
Sale. We were attired in caoutchouc dresses 
lined with gas (extracted from the prepared 
coal,) which rendered them exceedingly light 
and airy, whilst at the same time they afford- 
ed perfect security against all accidents from 
air, water, or steam. Asa proof of the ex- 
treme buoyancy of these dresses, I may men- 
tion that Mrs. C., feeling warm, took off a 
short cloak or cardinal, and whilst looking 
about for a peg to hang it upon, the cloak 
gently left her hand and remained self-sus- 
pended at the top of the vehicle for the rest 
of the voyage. 

‘‘When the passengers were seated, the 
loud booming of the second gun hushed the 
congregated crowds into the most solemn si- 
lence. I can only compare the effect to that 
produced upon a mob at the Old Bailey, 
when a culprit is about to be ‘turned off.’ 
After giving time for the smoke of the second 
gun to clear away, so that it should not im- 
pede vision, Mr. O., the directing engineer, 
his lips slightly compressed, but without 
change of colour or agitation of muscle, shut 
one eye, which was the concerted signal for 
firing the third gun and Jaunching the proud 
vessel into the empyrean. 

‘We felt ourselves instantly lifted up with 
inconceivable rapidity, but with a gentle and 
noiseless motion. A shout, like a sudden 
burst of tropical thunder, issued from the 
masses of spectators. It soon subsided, and 
I looked out of one of the little side windows, 
expecting to have a fine view of the river, 
St. Paul’s, the Monument, and Westminster 
Abbey, but I could see nothing. Directing 
my eye downwards, I was surprised to per- 
ceive that in so short a space of time we had 
already attained a height at which the earth 
had diminished to the size of a boy’s marble, 
indeed, its variegated hue made it not unlike 
what urchins commonly call a ‘ taw.’ 

‘‘We still continued to ascend in an ob- 
lique direction (the tail of the vessel being 
depressed, in order to make it rise,) the ma- 
chinery working admirably, to the great de- 
light of Mr. O., whose satisfaction beamed 
through the moisture on his cheeks, for, be- 
ing stationed between the engines and the 
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boiler, he had what many people covet, a 
warm berth. Finding, however, that the 
air began to be rather difficult of respiration, 
Mr. O. determined to alter the course of the 
vessel to a horizontal one, which was easily 
done by elevating our tail to the required po- 
sition. He accordingly pulled a rope, that 
acted as a sinew, or muscle, but to the mani- 
fest surprise of the worthy engineer, it would 
not move. We saw his perplexity, Mrs. C. 
thought he was frightened, but | am quite 
sure she mistook transient anger, or heat, 
for fear. He continued to pull at the tail 
with all his might, when, to our consterna- 
tion, the rope broke! Now this was a most 
disgraceful instance of fraud on the part of 
the contractor, who, in fitting the machine 
with ropes, had engaged to supply none that 
were not made of the patent cohesive yarn, 
that cannot break. 

‘* We now plainly perceived that our tail 
would prove a source of much trouble to us. 
Mr. B., remarking that tails were always 
troublesome unmanageable things, proposed 
to cut ours off. ‘This was, however a des- 
perate remedy, and there was something de- 
grading in the idea of cutting off our own 
tail. It would be a ridiculous fale to talk 
about. By reducing the steam and mode- 
rating the speed of the vessel, we could delay 
our arrival in the unbreathable regions. 

‘Strange to say, notwithstanding the 
height we had attained, which precluded the 
intercepting of the sun’s light by the earth, 
darkness came on, so that there must be 
some mistake in our astronomical theory. It 
is impossible to describe the effect produced 
by the solemn stillness of the air at that ele- 
vation, and the brilliancy of the heavenly 
bodies, which had greatly increased in appa- 
rent size. In the middle of the night we dis- 
tinctly heard the buzzing of some enormous 
bird round our machine. Mr. A. who is a 
profound ornithologist, thought it was an 
eagle of the sun, which had lost its way. 
Mrs. C. made us all look serious by sug- 
gesting that it might be an angel! 

‘*May 2d. The dawn of day showed us 
that our perverse tail was still provokingly 
pointed downwards, as if determined that we 
should run foul of the moon, or come in col- 
lision with some stray planet. Our engineer 
was (like our tail) much depressed. At 
length he proposed that the engines should 
be suddenly stopped; this would occasion 
the fall of the vessel, and make the air act 
upon the obstinate rudder. The proposition 
was discussed. Mr. A. thought it better to 








go on, and as we were so near the moon, to 
visit it; perhaps a profitable intercourse 
might be established between the two plan- 
ets. Mr. B. still urged the lopping of the 
tail, observing that a bird (and our machine 
was bird-like) could fly well enough without 
a tail. I eonecurred with Mr. O., and Mrs. 
©. was neuter. ‘The majority being in fa- 
vour of the engineer’s proposal, it was adopt- 
ed, and with success: the engines were set 
in motion again, and all was apparently 
right. 

‘*Our vexations, however, were not yet 
over. It was now discovered that the tail 
could not be depressed; that (as if through 
sheer perverseness) it remained what it is 
vulgarly called * cocktail,’ and consequently 
we were proceeding downwards in an ob- 
lique direction, with as much velocity as that 
with which we had lately been darting up- 
wards. It was incumbent upon us to lose 
no time in devising a remedy, for although 
the earth was not yet in sight, the night was 
coming on, and we might pounce upon the 
north pole before morning. 

‘* We held a consultation as to what was 
best to be done. Mrs. C., being asked hey 
opinion, advised that we should break open 
the vehicle and jump out, trusting to our 
gaseous dresses. Mr. B. still cried, * Down 
with the tail!’ This, by-the-by, was just 
what we now wanted. Mr. A. thought that 
some attempt should be made to oil the 
hinges of the tail, an idea which had never 
occurred to Mr. O. The suggestion was 
immediately acted upon, and to our great 
joy, the refractory member was lubricated 
into tractability. 

‘*May 3rd. All went on now with per- 
fect smoothness. Early in the morning, we 
entered some strata of clouds, and then be- 
held the earth, or rather the dark blue ocean, 
stretched beneath. If this was a magnifi- 
cent object to us, we must have presented to 
those to whom our machine was visible an 
astonishing one. Our huge pinions, and the 
long stream of mingled smoke and vapour 
issuing from our tail, must have presented 
a spectacle which even civilized people 
would have regarded as supernatural. We 
had now entered upon the third day of our 
voyage, and as this was the period fixed for 
its termination, it behoved us to approach 
the earth near enough to reconnoitre the 
country, and stille not so near as to expose 
ourselves to a shot from ignorant or mis- 
chievous men. Mr. QO. calculated that we 
could not be many hundred miles from Cal- 
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cutta, and such was his extreme accuracy, that 
in an hour we could distinctly perceive the Bay 
of Bengal, appearing like a small inlet. Our 
tail now acted with wonderful docility under 
the able management of Mr. O., who made 
the vessel skim across the land, and after a 
few airy circles over the City of Palaces, to 
the speechless wonderment of the natives, 
the admiration of the European inhabitants, 
who were prepared for the sight, and the 
terror of the adjutants, he settled down in 
front of ihe Government House. 

‘It is vain to attempt a description of the 
extraordinary sensation which the arrival of 
the aerial ship produced in Calcutta. ‘The 
Governor-General in Council condescended 
to run down stairs to look atus. The Su- 
preme Court was emptied of spectators, 
suitors, attorneys, barristers, and at length of 
judges, whose gravity was not proof against 
their intense curiosity. We are to have an 
entertainment at the ‘Town Hall, and all the 
entertainers are preparing very long speeches 
in praise of this really ‘ comprehensive’ plan 
of steam navigation. ‘The Asiatic Society 
have admitted us all members (even Mrs. C, 
by special diploma), and the newspapers have 
suspended their abuse of each other to join 
in one harmonious tribute of applause to the 
first passengers in the first voyage of the first 
vessel belonging to the AERIAL Steam ‘[’RaN- 
sir Company.” 


eR 


ANCIENT FONT RESTORED. 


A correspondent of the Zimes gives the 
following account of the restoration of a beau- 
tiful relic of ecclesiastical antiquity in Har- 
row Church:—* Much to the credit of the 
present vicar and church wardens of Har- 
row-on-the-Hill, an ancient font, supposed to 
be coeval with the foundation of the church, 
viz. the Norman Conquest, has lately been 
restored to its proper situation, from which 
it was removed in 1800, and replaced by a 
smaller one with a white marble basin. Had 
it not been for the interposition of a lady 
who at that time occupied the vicarage- 
house, and who obtained permission to have 
it placed in her garden, this sacred relic of 
our forefathers would most probably ere now 
have been uiterly destroyed. It is composed 
of a durk marble, and as it has now been 
polished, perfectly restored, and mounted on 
some steps, it presents a splendid specimen 
of ancient art such as few churches can 


boast.’ 








LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 


From the Britannia, May 27. 


The Life of Joseph Addison. By Lucy 


AIKEN. 2 vols. Longman. 


Tne name of Addison is never to be men- 
tioned without feelings of affectionate rever- 
ence. Many of our earliest and best impres- 
sions have been received from his writings. 
The influence he exercised in the reign of 
Anne still prevails in that of Victoria. He 
has become one of our classics, and the ca- 
prices of fashion cannot drive him from his 
place. He introduced a purer style of com- 
position—purer in its sentiments and wit— 
than had previously been known, and found- 
ed a school of agreeable, honest, and gene- 
rous criticism, which not only improved the 
public taste, but spread widely abroad a 
relish for letters. He made a knowledge of 
our great English authors an essential part of 
education—revived the popularity of Shaks- 
peare, Spencer, and Milton—and raised the 
qualifications of a gentleman infinitely above 
the standard that town-wits and rakes had 
managed to establish at the Restoration. 
From his time there is to be traced a vast 
improvement in the mind, morals, and man- 
ners of all classes. He silently effected a 
revolution scarcely less important than the 
great political change of 1688. He sepa- 
rated wit from ribaldry, and humour from 
licentiousness, and that without running into 
such an extreme of Puritanical severity as 
would certainly have created a reaction. He 
acted the part of a skilful refiner, who purges 
his gold from dross, making the pure ore 
more fulgent and beautiful by its separation 
from grosser matter. He has even another 
claim to our esteem. He was the first of 
our nation who, by the aid of his literary 
talents alone, attained consideration in the 
State, and who raised the profession of an 
author above the contemptuous patronage of 
the great, and the total neglect of the multi- 
tude. He won for him an honourable posi- 
tion, which neither the vices of some writers, 
nor the miserable affectation of indifference 
feigned by the wealthy. and high-born, has 
been able to degrade. He did more than 
any other person that can be named to create 
a reading public, and to render literature po- 
pular. Ele gave respectability and character 
to the press, and placed its power on solid 
and lasting foundations, from which it has 
since continued to rise until it has acquired 
some title to be considered, in its collective 
capacity, as a separate estate of the realm. 

Between the poetic reigns of Dryden and 
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Pope less than half a century elapsed, yet 
their fortunes exhibit a singular contrast. 
There is an agreement so far as this, that 
each was, in point of genius, immeasurably 
superior to his contemporaries, and each 
mainly depended on his talents for support. 
Their circumstances in early life were not 
dissimilar, but Dryden was better born, be- 
gan his career under more powerful patron- 
age, and was highly connected by marriage. 
But from their first production all grounds 
of comparison fail. ‘The difference in their 
position is indicated by the earliest lines 
they wrote. Dryden addressed himself first 
to the Lord Protector, and then to Charles 
and James. Pope appealed to the public. 
Dryden’s patronage availed him little. In 
his time the author’s talents were so little 
understood or appreciated that his whole life 
was a long struggle with difficulty and 
embarrassment. ‘T’o relieve his necessities 
he was compelled to solicit the noble and 
wealthy, in language better suited to a beg- 
gar than a great poet—to hang upon their 
footsteps, wait in their halls, and rack his 
invention to find phrases of flattery and ex- 
travagance equal to their expectations. He 
was always poor and always complaining. 
One of his latest and noblest works—the 
translation of Virgil—he styles, ** the wretch- 
ed remainder of a sickly age, worn out with 
study and oppressed by fortune.” ‘There 
are few circumstances in literary history 
more painful than his begging Lord Boling- 
broke to remain with him until ‘Tonson was 
gone, as he dreaded his violence, not having 
been enabled to complete some verses ac- 
cording to his order! Dryden, seated in his 
arm-chair at Will’s, presents a perfect con- 
trast to Pope with his villa, his gardens, and 
his grottoes. Pope could afford to live luxu- 
riously, and mix, on terms of perfect famili- 
arity, with the witty, the gay, and the high- 
born. ‘The position of the poet was now 
reversed; he became the courted not the 
courtier. He had his state days and his 
levées ; ‘Twickenham was thought higher fon 
than St. James’s. ‘The support of the pub- 
lic made him independent of the favours of 
the great. For his translations of the “ Iliad’’ 
and ‘* Odyssey”’ he received little less than 
ten thousand pounds, probably double the 
sum realized by Dryden during his long 
and laborious life. What would Pope have 
thought at being asked to furnish the theatres 
with four plays a year, or at being offered a 
contract to provide a bookseller with ten 
thousand vetses for three hundred pounds? 


His were lighter labours. He amused him- 
self by throwing off a satire now and then to 
keep fools and dunces in awe, and to main- 
tain his poetic rule unquestioned. ‘The con- 
trast holds good to the last. Pope died in 
honour, while Dryden was indebted to a pa- 
tron for his funeral rites. 

In the life of Addison we think we can 
discover a reason for the change that passed 
so quickly over the nation, and altered the 
poet’s position. With the Restoration the 
earnest mood and strong feeling that gave 
popularity to Shakspeare and his assoeiates 
disappeared. Writers were only tolerated 
for the amusement they gave to a sensual 
and licentious court, and were treated scarce- 
ly one degree better than the state-jesters of 
former times. It was thought sufficient hon- 
our for them to be admitted to the great man’s 
board when their wit was required to make 
mirth for their entertainers. Always needy, 
their pens were ever ready for hire. ‘They 
were equally willing to flatter the living or 
the dead—to write a dedication or an epi- 
taph. Dryden's price for an epilogue is 
well known. Any play-writer could procure 


one for two pounds. Nor is there any rea-/ 


son to think that his charges were higher for 
other kinds of composition. Such prostitu- 
tion of intellectual ability could not have ex- 
isted without much moral meanness, which 
those who took advantage of it were quick 
to detect and despise. ‘The poet’s composi- 
tions were held in too little esteem to be cri- 
ticised; nothing like a just taste existed ; one 
writer of verses or plays was thought equal 
to another; and it is pretty certain that poor 
Tom D’Urfey had at one time a higher repu- 
tation among his contemporaries than John 
Dryden. ‘The profession of an author was, 
indeed, held so low, that it was thought in- 
consistent with the character of a gentleman. 
Congreve, we think it was, who resented as 
an insult Voltaire’s compliment to his literary 
ability. He thought it derogatory to his sta- 
tion to be ranked in the same class with the 
translator of Virgil. 

It is greatly to Addison’s honour that he 
had none of this weak and foolish pride. 
With his pen he laid the foundation of his 
fortunes, and, gratefully remembering the 
service it had done him, he lost no opportu- 
nity, throughout his honourable life, of ex- 
alting literature, and of raising the character 
and position of its professors. He soothed 
with his praises the declining years of Dry- 
den, and he hailed with warm applause the 
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ing link between them. His style was per- 
fectly suited to the age and the object he had 
in view. He conciliated the favour of the 
serious by the purity of his sentiments, the 
esteem of the thinking by his good sense, 
and the applause of the town by the elegance 
of his composition and the attractive nature 
of the subjects he chose for illustration. He 
showed, by his own example, that it was 
very possible for a writer, in the lighter de- 
partments of literature, to deserve well of 
the world, and to obtain the affection and 
respect of his readers while contributing to 
their amusement. He did not affect to con- 
descend when he took up his pen. He treat- 
ed letters as a pursuit worthy of the highest 
minds; and, when the first number of the 
‘* Tattler’” was published by Steele, he em- 
barked in the enterprise with generous zeal. 
He saw that a new channel of intellectual 
progress was opened, and he devoted all his 
talents to widen and spread it. Steele com- 
plained that, by Addison’s contributions, the 
character of the paper was raised much 
higher than ever he had anticipated or de- 
sired. He was short-sighted and partial. 
Addison was sagacious and disinterested. 
Steele designed only to tickle the fancy— 
to indicate ‘all the singularities of human 
life’’—to present a series of caricatures which 
might have amused the coffee-houses for a 
day. His greater associate had a higher 
purpose. He designed to elevate and en- 
large the sphere of intellectual pleasures, 
and to give to social life the charms of refin- 
ed conversation and cultivated feeling. ‘This 
aim he never lost sight of in his writings, 
and how perfectly he fulfilled it is best seen 
in that noble collection of British essays 
which, until this age of cheap publications, 
formed almost the entire library of the mid- 
dle classes. With much that is trifling, and 
sometimes even puerile, there is certainly no 
collection that can be named that has had an 
equal share in educating the eighteenth cen- 
tury. While France was deluged with the 
rash theories and shallow speculations of an 
infidel philosophy, the English essayists 
continued to give a steady light, forming the 
people to habits of virtue, religion, and or- 
der, strengthening the bands of society by 
cultivating those household affections which 
it was the aim of the French encyclopzdists 
to ridicule and subvert. ‘The tone which 
Addison gave to periodical literature lasted 
beyond his life: we can distinetly perceive 
it influencing the minds of Johnson, Gold- 
smith, and Cowper. We owe to it * The 
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Vicar of Wakefield,’ ** The Traveller,”’ and 
‘The Task,’’ as surely as we do ‘The 
Idler” and * Rasselas.’’ All these produc- 
tions belong to the same school, though co- 
loured by the peculiar genius of the writers. 

It is not surprising, then, that with talents 
so great as Addison possessed, and so well 
directed, that he should have effected a kind 
of revolution in literature, and have prepared 
the way for that change which we have 
noted between’ the ages of Dryden and of 
Pope. We are not sure even whether those 
qualities of prudence with which he has been 
reproached were not eminently useful in res- 
cuing the profession of authorship out of the 
disrepute into which it had fallen. It had 
previously been the received opinion that a 
writer for the town must needs have some- 
thing of the gallant and rake in his disposi- 
tion; must be as improvident in his actions 
as he was free in his morality; and though 
excellent company in a tavern, must bea 
dangerous person to receive into your house. 
Congreve makes Valentine, when destitute 
of other resources, entertain the scheme of 
writing a comedy; and this was probably 
often the last shift of the spendthrift, until 
wit and profligacy became not unnaturally 
associated. ‘he example of Addison dis- 
persed these notions. People had become 
tired of the reckless waste which ran up a 
score without a shilling to pay for it, and 
which not only plundered mine host of his 
liquor, but broke the glasses out of which it 
was drained. An instance of graver conduct 
was required, and Addison gave it. His 
writings would have lost half their dignity 
and force if they had not been sustained by 
his daily life. ‘To the world he presented a 
decorous exterior, and in his intercourse 
with the great he never degraded himself by 
servility. Without prudence his character 
would have been incomplete; he could never 
have accomplished what he did; it was the 
complete union in his person of the gentle- 
man with the author that conferred impor- 
tance on the press, and that gave to Jitera- 
ture an epithet now somewhat old-fashioned, 
but which had then a potent influence in 
conciliating respect, which acted as a kind 
of ‘*sesame”’ in opening minds for its re- 
ception—-which conferred on it the distine- 
tion of being termed * polite.” 

It is impossible to be otherwise than pleas- 
ed with the instructive and sensible biogra- 
phy with which Miss Aiken has here pre- 
sented us. Jt is the first attempt to furnish 
a memoir of Addison at all equal to the me- 
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rit of the subject. While names of inferior 
note have been thrust into notice by volumi- 
nous biographies, we have been left to ga- 
ther the incidents of his career as we best 
could from contemporary sources. In the 
execution of her labour Miss Aiken has ex- 
ercised praiseworthy diligence; she has ran- 
sacked among those fine and inexhaustible 
sources of personal and national interest— 
family papers, and has succeeded in rescuing 
from the obscurity of worm-eaten chests, and 
from the bondage of red tape, many docu- 
ments which throw light on the most doubt- 
ful parts of his history, and relieve his cha- 
racter from the reproaches attempted to be 
cast on it. She has produced, both in style 
and matter, a very interesting work, credita- 
ble to her feelings and talents, and honoura- 
ble to her industry. We think, however, 
that her taste is questionable in giving the 
original papers of Addison with all the con- 
tractions and peculiarities of orthography. It 
can certainly matter nothing to the reader 
whether Addison wrote ye or the, whether 
he contracted remem?” or wrote it at full. 

We must hint, and we shall do so briefly, 
at what appears to us a graver fault, or rather 
what strikes us as an omission, for fault it 
cannot be termed. We do not think that 
Miss Aiken has sufliciently impressed her 
work with the influence that Addison exer- 
cised over his time. We have no general 
view of that school of literature which he 
formed, no estimate of the state of intellec- 
tual culture as he found, and as he left it. 
According to our notion, any biography of 
him must be incomplete which describes 
only his actions. His character is exactly 
one of those which suffer most by being iso- 
lated. ‘To estimate it rightly, it must be 
seen in connexion with the circumstances, 
feelings, and personages of his period. In 
painting, the art is understood of so dispos- 
ing the inferior agents in a piece as to give 
expression, dignity, and grace to the princi- 
pal figure. ‘Thus, in Raffaelle’s drawing of 
St. Paul at Athens, it is the attitude of the 
listeners, even more than the form of the 
Apostle, that conveys the impression of in- 
spiration and power that so forcibly im- 
presses the spectator. ‘This kind of group- 
ing, which is a merit in narrative as well as 
in art, Miss Aiken is not mistress of. Her 
book is deficient in those clear, enlarged, 
and well-defined views which would have 
constituted it the literary history of a period 
as well as of an individual. 

Addison was fortunate in entering life at a 





time when literary talent was extremely rare. 
While at college he addressed some verses 
to Lord Somers, inferior to those which are 
now produced by the yard at our universities, 
which were so fortunate as to attract the fa- 
vourable notice of that great statesman. He 
gained him a pension of £300 a year from 
the King, that he might travel for his im- 
provement. But the death of William cloud- 
ed his prospects ; and it is one of the obscur- 
ities of his life how he managed to continue 
his travels when his pension was stopped. 
While undecided as to his future course, he 
received, through ‘Tonson, the bookseller, 
an offer to travel as tutor to the son of the 
Duke of Somerset. With the prudence that 
very early developed itself in his character, 
engendered, probably, from being mainly de- 
pendent on his own talents for support, he 
desired to know the emoluments of the situa- 
tion offered him. ‘The Duke answered, 
through 'Tonson, one hundred guineas a year, 
and the whole of his expenses paid of every 
description. Addison accepts the offer, but, 
while expressing himself grateful for the 
duke’s favour, says, ** As to the recompense 
that is promised to me, I must take the liber- 
ty to assure your grace that I should not see 
my account in it, but in the hopes that I have 
to recommend myself to your grace’s favour 
and approbation.”” ‘The duke quotes these 
words to ‘Tonson, and writes very sensibly — 
‘* All the other parts of his letter are compli- 
ments to me, which he thought he was bound 
in good breeding to write, and as such I have 
taken them, and no otherwise.’’ He states 
his intention of making another engagement, 
Addison expresses his sorrow, and so the 
affair ended. On this short correspondence 
Miss Aiken, with the natural and excusable 
partiality of a biographer, remarks, ‘* For the 
paltry consideration of a few hundreds, in 
salary or annuity, we see the eldest son of 
the second English duke losing the benefit, 
the privilege, and, with posterity, the honour 
of being attended on his travels by him who, 
of all his contemporaries, united in the high- 
est perfection classical learning, personal ac- 
quaintance with every scene in ltaly renown- 
ed in history or in song, taste and skill in the 
use of his own language, and in all the de- 
partments of elegant literature, with the man- 
ners of a gentleman, and morals pure from 
all reproach.”” We submit that all this in- 
dignation is misplaced, and that the case is 
not fairly stated. The Duke of Somerset 
could not be expected to regard Addison with 
our eyes, nor possess the advantage of second 
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sight. He could only know Addison as a 
young man who had written some rather 
weak verses, and who bore an amiable cha- 
racter. If he is to be censured for not pos- 
sessing an intuitive knowledge of Addison’s 
merit, what punishment shall be bad enough 
for Sir Thomas Lucy for daring to speak of 
chastisement to Shakspeare? ‘This kind of 
absurdity is common enough with the vul- 
gar, but we do not expect to find it warping 
the judgment of so intelligent a writer as 
Miss Aiken. ‘The truth is, that Addison ap- 
pears to no advantage in the correspondence ; 
he appears well pleased to be clear of the 
engagement, yet had not the manliness to 
openly declare it. 

Better prospects, however, soon opened to 
him. On his return to England, the Minis- 
ter of the day, Godolphin, was looking round 
him for a poet to celebrate Marlborough’s 
victory of Blenheim. Addison was named 
to him; the young author produced ‘ The 
Campaign ;” it came out in a lucky hour, 
and had the good fortune to please the court, 


the Ministers, and the nation. He was re-| 
but members of the Established Church. 


warded with a commissionership, and so laid 
the first stone of his future fortune. 

Miss Aiken devotes some pages to a refu- 
tation of the statement that Addison when 
Secretary of State was found shamefully un- 
equal to his duties. The assertion, to our 
view, carries with it its own refutation. 
From an early period of his career he be- 
came accustomed to the duties of official life; 
his habits were regular; his readiness as well 
as his talents acknowledged. In his capa- 
cities of under secretary to Sir C. Hedges, 
and of chief secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, he must have had the manage- 


ment of much important business requiring | 


decision and despatch, yet no murmur ever 
reached us that he was unequal to either 
office. It is probable that he found the state- 
secretaryship irksome for this reason; that 
while he was expected to act on his own 
responsibility, and was held accountable for 
the management of his department, he was 
continually checked and thwarted by his 
superiors in administration. Without Par- 
liamentary influence or family connections, 
he would naturally find his post an unplea- 
sant one; and broken in health, would feel 
himself unequal to its duties. ‘These cir- 
cumstances afford a sufficient reason for his 
resignation, without reverting to the absurd 
supposition of his incompetency. 

We could dwell much longer on these 
volumes, for they are full of matter, but our 





limits warn us to conclude. Miss Aiken 
has produced a pleasing and instructive work, 
and supplied a desideratum in literary his- 
tory. We owe her our thanks on both ac- 
counts. 


ee 


From the Britannia, May 27. 


THE UNIVERSITIES, 


A very interesting debate took place on 
Thursday, on a motion for the abolition of 
all oaths and restrictions (as to Divine ser- 
vices) of Dissenters and Roman Catholics 
in Oxford and Cambridge. Our opinions 
are attached to the Church, and we are con- 
vinced of its importance to religion, and 
satisfied of its value to the State, as muchas 
any human opinions can be. We give every 
credit for sincerity to the opponents of the 
motion, and we feel no such respect for its 
advocates, and yet we think that the motion 
ought to have been carried. 

At present the three Universities totally 
differ in their conduct towards Dissenters 
and Roman Catholics. Oxford admits none 


Cambridge admits Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics, even to reside; but they cannot 
obtain degrees. Dublin admits them to resi- 
dence and degrees, the only restriction being 
they cannot obtain scholarships and fellow- 
ships; both having been especially appointed 
for the support of students chiefly intended 
for the Protestant church: and the fellows, 
with but two or three exceptions, being 
under an obligation to take orders, the uni- 
versity having been founded by Queen Ett- 
ZABETH, and founded expressly for the sus- 
tentation of the Protestant establishment in 
Ireland. 

We by no means agree with all the argu- 
ments of any of the debaters on the subject. 
We have a perfect conviction that when Dis- 
senters urge those questions, their object is 
not conscience but power. We are equally 
convinced that any claim of a right to enter 
the Protestant universities is wholly un- 
founded. But we explicitly rest our opin- 
ion upon practice. ‘The Dublin University 
has been placed in a position which gave the 
broadest trial to the question of its hazard. It 
stands surrounded by Popery, with all the or- 
gans of that most intriguing and most violent of 
of all religious factions in fullactivity. Yetthat 
college has, for these forty or fifty years, ad- 
mitted Roman Catholics to instruction and to 
every privilege and honour of the college, 
excepting those two classes already men- 
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tioned. Further, it has exempted both the 
Dissenter and the Roman Catholic from at- 
tendance on Divine service, theological lec- 
tures, and every other ordinance connected 
with Protestantism, on their simple state- 
ment that they are Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics. And what has been the evil? 
None whatever. ‘There has been no reli- 
gious feud among the students. ‘There has 
been no attempt among the most advanced 
and distinguished of the Dissenting and Ro- 
man Catholic students to seize on the schol- 
arships and fellowships either by agitation or 
application to Parliament. And what has 
been the good? It has been practicable and 
considerable. Many who entered the col- 
lege as Roman Catholics have left it as Pro- 
testants; and even some individuals, now re- 
garded among the ablest members of the 
Protestant ministry in Ireland, were origi- 
nally of a faith and discipline hostile to the 
Church of Protestantism. And this was not 
the result of any attempt to influence their 
minds. It arose wholly from the abatement 
of religious acrimony, through mere associa- 
tion with their Protestant fellow-students ; 
through their own experience of the true 
merits of the Church, their opportunities of 
observing the conduct of Churchmen, and 
their possession of the Scriptures free from 
the jealous interference of the family priest. 
We have not the least doubt that the same 
consequence would follow in England. But 
what has been the result of the contrary 
conduct here? ‘The erection of two univer- 
sities, expressly for Dissenters, in which 
every prejudice is nurtured, and which, be- 
sides drawing off whatever income or talent 
there is among the Dissenters, actually en- 
venom, as well as perpetuate, their hostility. 
We have no wish to precipitate measures, 
yet we are unable to resist fact and experi- 
ence, and we think therefore that the bill 
ought to pass. 


——_ > 
SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 


“ Pace non trovo, e non ho da far guerra.” 
In Vira pit Lavra. 
No peace I find, yet have no will for war; 

I fear, and hope, and burn, and straight congeal; 
Towards heaven I soar, then sink 1o earth again, 
Clutching at all the world, but clasping none. 

Captive to one who nor will ope nor bar 
The gates; nor me for self retain nor seal 
My freedom; nor will love from cruel pain 
by death absolve me, nor yet let me run 
Life’s race. Sightless, I see—voiceless, I speak 
Invoking pertl, yet demanding aid ; 
I hate myself—another love alway; 
On grief [ feed; and smiling, weep all day; 
So that for thee, or life, or death, dear maid, 
I neither care to lose nor wish to seek. 
CaLDER CAMPBELL. 


Vou. [V.—Juty, 1843. 24 





From the last London Quarterly Review. 


The Lady of the Manor.* Being a series of 
Conversations on the Subject of Confirm- 
ation, intended for the Use of the Middle 
and higher ranks of Young Females. By 
Mrs. Sherwood. 7 vols. Fourth edition. 
London, 1842. 


Tue work now before us, as far as out- 
ward structure is concerned, demands no 
particular comment. ‘The system of illus- 
trating moral or religious precepts by tales 
and fables was as little new in the days of 
/Esop, as it is superannuated in our own; 
while the Divine example has demonstrated 
that, even in the inculeation of the most mo- 
mentous truths, this system is the most in- 
telligible and acceptable to human nature. 
Doubtless, we shall be told that it was this 
reflection, and this alone, which prompted 
Mrs. Sherwood to the task, and supported 
her through the toil of inditing the seven 
volumes, or two thousand one hundred and 
sixty-five closely-printed pages, which, some- 
what to the inconvenience of her readers, 
constitute the grosser and material part of 
her spiritual elaborations. ‘The lady’s moj 
tives, however, are of little consequence— 
were all the motives of all the writers of the 
present day to be taken into consideration, 
the critics would be the real victims—though 
what those can possibly be which have sus- 
tained her readers through four editions of 
such a work is another question, and one 
well worth the inquiry. Not that we by 
any means assume the interest or apathy of 
the public as a sure standard of a book’s 
merits: we know that too often they are 
perfectly regardless of good writing, culpa- 
bly callous to good tendencies, and profound- 
ly indifferent to the best of intentions; but 
it is seldom, as in the present case, that they 
are so amiable as entirely to dispense with 
all three—and that without so much as the 





* In transferring this article to our Magazine, it 
may be expedient to repeat a declaration made on 
several previous occasions with regard to our selec- 
tions. It is our endeavour to give the various spi- 
rit of all the British periodicals in good repute. Any 
thing calculated to injure morality or offend re- 
fined taste is carefully excluded from our pages. 
Besides this restriction we have no other bound to 
the choice of extracts. We are not presumed to 
endorse the opinions of any writer because we re- 
print his writings. This remark is made here, be- 
cause we are aware that many readers may dis- 
sent from some of the opinions in this review of 
Mrs Sherwood’s religious fictions. The originality 
and ability of the article commend it, and on this 
account it is selected.——[Ep. Camp. Maa.] 
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vitiated gratification of unwholesome excite- 
ment in exchange. For it is one of the most 
striking features of this work, that though 
the writer, by way of preparing the minds of 
young ladies for the exercise of all Christian 
virtues, deals profusely in descriptions of the 
worst vices of mankind, her most heinous 
enormities are so utterly untrue to nature, as 
to restrict their power of interest, or chance 
of credence, solely to those who are alike 
immature in years and judgment. Nor can 
the species of infatuation, which has thus car- 
ried down four editions of a very dull and 
very expensive work, be otherwise account- 
ed for, than by the fact of its being address- 
ed toa numerous and wealthy community, 
who, in their zeal for the promotion of what 
they believe to be true religion, and in their 
encouragement of all who volunteer as la- 
bourers in what they hold to be the true 
vineyard, are excessively and unjustifiably 
remiss in their scrutiny of the services ren- 
dered. 

In speaking of a body of professing Chris- 
tians, who, believing that the province of 
preaching is the great end of the ministry, 
and that the preaching of the whole Gospel 
is alone to be found in the pulpits of their 
own ministers, have styled themselves Evan- 
gelical Christians, we are doubly bound to 
observe respect and consideration: not only 
for the sake of that religion which, however 
injudiciously, they advocate, and for the 
many bright examples of Christian excel- 
lence which adorn their community, but be- 
cause their errors are imputable to a_ period 
of laxity in the Established Church, while 
their errors and excellences together have 
had no small influence, under the Divine 
blessing, in rousing her from the same. And 
in mentioning them as a distinct body, how- 
ever we may question the heartiness of their 
adherence, we are far from implying their 
actual separation from the Establishment. 
Indeed, a stronger proof of their identity with 
the moderate Puritans of the early ages of the 
Reformation cannot be adduced, than the fact 
of their remaining, like them, in outward 
communion with the church, though, like 
them, they apparently seek to compromise 
with their consciences, by avoiding in social 
life, as far as possible, all communion with the 
general body of Church people. And itis cu- 
rious to observe how accurately the resem- 
blance may in every way be traced, for no 
closer description of the present Evangelical 
body is needed than that which Lord Bacon has 
bequeathed us, who, describing the moderate 


THE MANOR: 


Puritans of his times, says that, ** Although 
they have not cut themselves off from the body 
and communion of the Church, yet do they 
affect certain cognizances and differences 
wherein they seek to correspond among 
themselves, and to be separate from others. 
First, they have impropriated to themselves 
the names of zealous, sincere, and reformed, 
as if all others were cold minglers of holy 
things, and profane, and friends of abuses— 
yea, be a man endued with great virtues, and 
fruitful in good works, yet, if he concur not 
with them, they term him, in derogation, a 
civil and moral man, and compare him to 
Socrates, or some other heathen philoso- 
pher...... Then they preach conceits apt 
to breed in men rather weak opinions and 
perplexed despairs, than filial and true re- 
pentance. Another point of inconvenience is 
to entitle the people to hear controversies and 
all kinds of doctrine. ‘They say no part of 
the counsel of God is to be suppressed or 
defrauded, so that the difference which the 
apostle maketh between milk and strong 
meat is confounded, and his precept that the 
weak be not admitted into questions and con- 
troversies findeth no place. But most of all 
is to be suspected, as a seed of further incon- 
venience, their manner of handling the Scrip- 
tures, for—while they seek express Scripture 
for every thing, and that they have in a man- 
ner deprived themselves and the Church of 
a special help, by embasing the authority of 
the Fathers—they resort to naked examples, 
conceited inferences, and forced allusions, 
such as do mine into all certainty of religion. 
Another extremity is the excessive magnify- 
ing of that which, though it be a principal 
and most holy institution, yet hath its limits, 
as all things else have. We see, wherever 
in a manner they find in the Scriptures the 
Word spoken of, they expound it as of 
preaching.’’* 

Such is the wide spread of so-called Evan- 
gelical habits and opinions, that there are 
few who, either in their public attendance on 
divine worship, or in their private family 
connexions, will not be able to pereeive the 
perfect parallel presented in this summary. 
And while the general resemblance is thus 
obvious, their points of difference, it may be 
observed, are merely incidental to the spirit 
of the age, and consist in that inereased hiber- 
ty of private interpretation, and unbounded 
facility in its expression, which we suspect 





* See “ An Advertisement touching the Contro- 
versies of the Church of England.” 
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it never entered into the heart of a good old 
Puritan to contemplate—or desire. Upon 
the whole, the number and circulation of 
Evangelical works are so extensive, that 
their writers and readers may be well excused 
for thinking, as we are aware they do, a 
much greater share of public interest to be 
engrossed by them than is really the case. 
It is more or less natural in every party to 
suppose that their own concerns occupy ex- 
clusive attention, and truly there is none 
which can appeal to a greater amount of 
typographical labour in extenuation of this 
supposition. ‘hey possess, in fact, a com- 
plete and distinct literature of their own, 
issued by booksellers and publishers of their 
own—comprising not only every ingenious 
degree and denomination of religious writing, 
from the voluminous biography, diary, let- 
ters, and remains of a departed member, sold 
at ten shillings a volume, to the significantly 
titled tract, circulated at three pence per doz- 
en, but furnished out with newspapers, mag- 
azines, reviews, and every other modern de- 
vice for the propagation of knowledge or 
amusement. Had the explanation and diffu- 
sion of their tenets been committed exclu- 
sively to those individuals whose writings in 
the cause can only induce regret that So! 
much piety, industry, and talent should not 
have been more soundly directed, no excep- 
tion, unless on a few minor doctrinal points, 
could possibly have been taken: but, aban- 
doned as they are now to the mercy of every 
vulgar dabbler in religion—directed at Chris- 
tians of all ages, and by Christians of all 
ages—tampered with alike by lay-man, lay- 
woman, and lay-child—it is nowise surpris- | 
ing that the name of ‘a religious book” 
should, with all sober Christians, have be- 
come rather a signal for suspicion than a 
promise of edification, and that a quantity o! 
injudicious and irreverent trash should have 
resulted, of which the volumes now in ques- 
tion may be taken as an average specimen. 
In our censure, therefore, of the work before 
us, we are under the conviction of rendering 
a service no less to this very community, 
than to the cause of good sense, morality, 
and decency; for they must be deplorably 
blind to all, who conceive that ** The Lady of 
the Manor” can lend real support to any system 
from which these qualities are not excluded. 

Objections, we are aware, are raised by 





well-intentioned people against passing cen- 
sure on a system in which so much that is 
true is included; which, were the truth less 


more justly admitted. Forit is only in pro- 
portion to the truth that is in them that any 
errors are worth the combating, since, with- 
out it, or the semblance of it, they may with 
perfect safety be let alone. But religion will 
be always found to suffer more from the in- 
terference of ignorant and hot-headed friends, 
than from the attacks of real enemies ; inas- 
much as all the blunders of the former are 
identified with the cause, and any opposition 
to them is construed as against that. From 
them, it is true, there is nothing to be appre- 
hended on the score of natural feelings being 
twisted to appear against religion, but very 
much on the score of religion being strained 
to appear against natural feelings; which, as 
far as her interests are concerned, is much 
the more mischievous position of the two. 
There is so much also in Scripture, as read 
by those who have a particular theory of 
their own to make out, which gives apparent 
authority to these views, that, for most, a 
text has become what the respect of Chris- 
tians, and the perversity of man, have equal- 
ly combined to make it, the means of silenc- 
ing, though not of removing, an objection. 

While, therefore, we endeavour to ana 
lyse both the work before us, and the sys- 
tem in which it could pass current, we shall 
be careful, as far as possible, not to recur to 
Scripture either for defence or illustration. 
For, believing that the most prominent ex- 
travagances of this party are mainly attribu- 
table to an absence of that common sense in 
matters of religion which we know to be in- 
dispensable in all secular affairs, it would de- 
feat our own argument if an application of 
the same did not suffice to refute them. Nor 
do we want more than the volumes before us 
to admonish us that the facility with which 
a scrap of Scripture may be hooked on 
to every dogma is no proof of the just 
position of the one, or the true import of the 
other. As Mrs. Sherwood also deals less 
in the doctrinal opinions than in the social 
prejudices of her party—undertakes to guide 
their conduct more than their creed—our in- 
tentions may be easier carried out. 

‘The real aim of this work is to draw 
young ladies within the Evangelical fold— 
the ostensible one, to prepare them for the so- 
lemn rite of confirmation—the duties they are 
to undertake, and the temptations they are to 
encounter, being illustrated in a series of 
tales, which may be said to have curious- 
ly combined the sentimental taste and style 
of certain English novels of the last century, 
with the morale of the French ones of the 





in amount, or lower in importance, might be 
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present day; the odd effect of this ingenious 
compound being heightened by copious quo- 
tations from Scripture, and long extempore 
prayers. In the absence of any preface, we 
are left in the dark as to the reasons which 
prevailed on Mrs. Sherwood to dedicate so 
much of her time to the rite of confirmation 
in particular, in preference to availing herself 
of the many excellent works already exist- 
ing on the subject—none of which, it is true, 
at all resemble hers. We are therefore at 
once introduced to the ** Lady of the Manor”’ 
—an elderly gentlewoman endued with eve- 
ry grace and virtue, and with a considerable 
estate besides, in right of which she enjoys 
the distinction of being regarded as the first 
individual in the parish. ‘This parish is un- 
der the ministry of a young man of “ true 
piety,” in whom the lady particularly ad- 
mires **that humble and teachable spirit” 
which, by some mistake, we had been taught 
to consider more desirable in a congregation. 
Notice of an approaching confirmation hav- 
ing been given, this young clergyman unfolds 
to the Lady his plans for the requisite prepa- 
ration of his poor parishioners, but pleads 
guilty to a particular embarrassment, ‘‘an 
invincible awkwardness,’’ in extending his 
ministerial instructions to ** the young females 
of higher rank in the parish,’”’ which, to say 
the least, shows no great reliance on either 
side on the holy character in which he was 
invested. Such, however, being the case, 
he solicits the Lady of the Manor to take 
upon he7self this share of his duties, to which, 
accordingly, she assents. 

We are here tempted to ask, where were 
the parents or sponsors of the young ladies 
in question, on whom this duty, in the some- 
what indelicate delicacy of their own minis- 
ter, ought surely to have devolved; but on 
reading further, their utter unfitness for such 
an office is fully perceived, one of the chief 
points in preparation for confirmation being 
apparently to impress on the minds of young 
people the peculiar wickedness, generally 
speaking, of parents. ‘This fact, with others 
of an equally useful nature, forms the bur- 
then of many tales—at the termination of 
which these young ladies are unquestionably 
wiser than it is to be hoped they were before 
on various matters which, at this age, by 
common consent, are usually considered as 
safest kept in the background; though what 
the information that this world is very large- 
ly stocked with can have to do with prepar- 
ing young minds for a holy rite is a point 
which the Lady of the Manor fails to solve. 
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Upon ihe whole, seldom has an author 
presented herself at the bar of criticism who, 
either in what she apparently intended, or 
evidently has done, has left herself so little 
claim for mercy. If her aim was to ineul- 
cate pure religion, she must know that a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the vitiating and 
debasing scenes which she represents as the 
prominent features of real life is not the road 
that generally leads to edification: if she 
merely wished to amuse, she was well aware 
that the nearest circulating library would, 
for a small consideration, accommodate her 
readers with plenty of trumpery, quite as 
sentimental as her own, without necessitating 
them to skip over so many pages full of 
preachment. And it were well if the mis- 
chief ended here; but, unfortunately, there 
is so much of positive evil in Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s writing, and that backed by all the 
authority of religious injunction, that there are 
no seven volumes of mawkish and vapid trash 
we would not sooner put into the hands of an 
inexperienced girl than those very seven 
volumes to which this lady has affixed her 
name. In the former case, the harm is 
chiefly confined to the individual; in the lat- 
ter, it affects the peace of society and welfare 
of families. For how is a girl fitted to be- 
come a good member of society for whom 
all its existing bonds and forms have been 
sedulously divested of respect, and who has 
been made to consider the grand rule of right 
in a Christian mainly to consist in departing 
from every other observable in the world ?— 
or how is she likely to contribute to the hap- 
piness of her family, who is encouraged to 
gauge the spiritual merits of all around her 
by the flickering standard of her own ex- 
cited temperament, and by whom, courting 
persecution as a sign of acceptance, the natu- 
ral consequence of doing wrong is joyfully 
welcomed as the sure proof of doing right? 
No—rather by far would we see a girl’s head 
filled with imaginary sorrows, and senti- 
mental longings, for which the duties and re- 
lations of life are the only and ready cure, 
than see her disordered in her judgment of 
those very duties and relations themselves. 
And what other result can this lady possibly 
expect from her manifold pictures of weak 
and wicked parenis—bad schools—despica- 
ble governesses—and detestable clergymen— 
to say nothing of the irreverence with which 
she treats all that is high in sucial position, 
and the suspicion she attaches to whatever is 
respectable in external appearance, till the 
young catechumens have no choice but to 
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conclude that whoever is superior to them- 
selves in station must therefore be fit subjects 
for their contempt, and that whatever is fair 
without must necessarily be foul within? 

It is especially in depreciation of the great 
and noble of the land that this lady most lux- 
uriates. Her whole soul evidently delights 
in pulling down a superior. Whenever she 
gets hold of a Lord or Lady—and this is not 
seldom—for, in spite of all she says against 
them, she evidently wishes it to be under- 
stood that she has been much in their society, 
—there is no contemptible vice of which 
she does not make them the willing incarna- 
tions. While affecting to be perfectly fami- 
liar with their modes of thought and expres- 
sion, she would make it appear that the most 
barefaced declarations of deliberate villany, 
sordid cunning, and heartless frivolity, are 
the style of conversation most current—not 
merely in some gaudy knots and circles of 
the London beau-monde, but—throughout 
the aristocratical society of Great Britain. 
Sometimes, also, in the warmth of her heart, 
she indulges in a litte sportive irony, by 
which, not perceiving, in the innocence of 
ours, the bitter sneer beneath the glossy pa- 
negyric, we have more than once been led to 
the awful brink of believing that she really 
intended to represent Lord A. as a good hus- 
band, or Lady B. as a good mother, till some 
dexterous turn has at once discovered her 
varied powers of writing, and our utter igno- 
rance of high life. As- for a really good 
mother, this appears to be a character to 
which Mrs. Sherwood can assign no earthly 
use ; since, as far as we have had the patience 
to read her stories, no one instance of such 
a phenomenon ever occurs. Mothers, of 
course, she has, but, if good for anything, 
she kills them off early ; or, if good for no- 
thing, reserves them only for the purposes of 
frivolity and intrigue, or disposes of them in 
a way not the most edifying to the morals of 
the young daughters to whom these tales are 
addressed. As the ‘* Lady of the Manor,” 
however, announces at the outset that it is 
only * by the thoughtless and profane that 
youth is considered the time for pleasure and 
the enjoyment of life,’ we have some key to 
her motives in ushering them thus prema- 
turely to the knowledge of those cares and 
vices, the ignorance of which constitutes that 
peculiar happiness in which, it appears, it is 
so thoughtless and profane to believe. 

Nor does Mrs. Sherwood at all confine 
her scenes to the dull regularities or unro- 
mantic excesses of English life; on the con- 

24* 





trary, the extent of her travels and the range 
of her learning are so perpetually on the dis- 
play, that it is some comfort to find that she 
was not entirely without an intelligible mo- 
tive in the devotion of so much of her time 
to these volumes. Several tales are founded 
on Indian life and manners—others take us 
the usual course up the Rhine—through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and into the Pyrenees— 
with several astonishingly new routes and 
tours, on which, it is to be hoped, the forth- 
coming Handbooks will throw further light: 
while, as if incidentally, she informs us that 
the hills of Northumberland are by no means 
so high either as the Himmelayas or the An- 
des—talks of the Gomerites and the Ommi- 
adex with a degree of confidence in her 
readers which we by no means possess in 
our own—and devotes one entire tale to the 
demoralising influence of a classical educa- 
tion, with no other accountable purpose but 
to show her own perfect familiarity with the 
studies she condemns. All her tales are in- 
tended, more or less, to illustrate the dread- 
ful evils and dangers of the world; and, lest 
mere admonition and warning should not suf- 
fice with her youthful pupils, she cites 
a number of solemn examples admirably 
calculated to work upon their feelings—tells 
of one young lady who, being at a ball, 
caught such a cold that she died in conse- 
quence, and the white plumes of her hearse 
were seen to wave precisely in the same 
spot where the white plumes of her riding- 
hat had waved a few weeks before—of ano- 
ther who, driving with a young baronet in a 
phaeton and four to a race-ground, was over- 
turned end crippled for life—of a third, who, 
venturing too thinly clad into the night-air to 
see some fireworks, was attacked with vio- 
lent fever, the cutaneous effects or relics of 
which rendered her a sad object for the 
remainder of her days: after which the re- 
tirement of such individuals from society, 
upon Christian convictions of its exceeding 
sinfulness, may appear very meritorious in 
the eyes of the young pupils, but certainly 
does not so in ours. Sundry others of her 
heroines she wears out in such a career of 
excitement, folly, and extravagance, before 
they think of exchanging it for a more ra- 
tional course of life, that we are tempted to 
adopt the conclusion of Moliere,— 

“'Tant qu’elle a pu des ceurs attirer les hommages, 
Elle a fort bien joui de tous ces avantages ; 

Mais, voyant de ses yeux tous les brillans baisser, 

Au monde, qui la quitte, elle veut renoncer.” 


But we must now give some specimen of 
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this lady’s opinions and style. And it is but! 
just to apprise the readers that these tales are 
generally the voluntary confessions of pious 
auto-anatomists, who, conceiving that all as- 
surance of present goodness consists solely 
in the excessive sense of previous guilt, find 
a morbid pleasure in the most extravagant 
self-condemnation, and persuade themselves 
that the greater violence they do to nature, 
the higher homage they pay to religion. Ac- 
cordingly, the Lady of the Manor has a host 
of heroes and heroines at her beck, who, 
with an insatiable thirst for martyrdom, all 
rush forward to claim, by the exposure of 
such part of their private characters as, if 
true, they had much better have kept to 
themselves, the glory of illustrating every 
baneful passion that disturbs the humai 
breast, and the violation of all the ten com- 
mandments in succession. Such a one is 
Matilda Vincent, to whom the particular pri- 
vilege is granted of performing the part of 
Envy in her own person. ‘This heroine pre- 
faces her recollections by the following state- 
ment, the opening of which might raise 
some doubt as to which side of the grave 
this biography was written upon :— 

‘It having pleased the Almighty Ruler of 
all things to call me, the chief of sinners, fo 
come into his gracious presence, and to re- 
ceive his free grace and pardon, which were 
obtained for me by the precious death of His 
beloved Son, | have thought right at an ad- 
vanced period of my life, lest I should be led 
impiously to take credit to myself for that 
which has been wrought for me by God 
alone, to note down certain circumstances of 
my life.” 

At this advanced period of life it may seem 
surprising that Matilda and other ladies 
should be able to recall with such extreme 
accuracy the minutest thoughts and expres- 
sions of their early days; but the fact is 
cleared up by a declaration from one of them, 
that she believes her memory to have been 
** supernaturally assisted.” 

Matilda Vincent now proceeds to state 
that, being left an orphan at an early age, as 
Mrs. Sherwood’s ladies invariably are, she 
was fetched in a coach and six to an uncle's 
house, and there brought up with his only 
child, a little girl of her own age, and, of 
course, also motherless. Here she receives 
the greatest kindness, and is perfectly happy, 
till, playing with her doll one day, she over- 
hears a conversation between her governess 
and the housekeeper, who, while they expa- 
tiate ** on the high fortunes which little Miss 
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Agnes had a title to, and the great match she 
would have a right to expect,”’ take occasion 
to let fall that Miss Matilda’s parents had 
not left her a sixpence. At these words 
Envy takes possession of her breast-—she 
throws down her doll--and, Ler pretty cou- 
sin entering, the following sentimental inter- 
lude takes place :— 

‘She was generally pale, but the air and 
exercise had given a bluSh to her cheeks, and 
added much to her beauty. She came for- 
ward to me with much affection in her man- 
ner, and, kissing me, she presented me with 
a small paper of dried sweetmeats which she 
brought from a lady to whom her father had 
introduced her during their airing ; but I have 
no doubt that I received them with a very bad 
grace, for nothing makes a person so awk- 
ward as being under the influence of the 
mean spirit of envy.” 

From this day the reign of envy begins. 
Her cousin's superior fortunes occupy her 
mind night and day, and, discovering that 
Agnes stands between her and the family es- 
tates, we find intimations of this amiable 
child’s desiring her cousin’s death—nay, we 
are led to infer, of her endeavouring to com- 
pass it, for open mention is made * of the 
murderous tendency of my wishes’’—while, 
at the same time, this little Jacqueline Shep- 
pard is **careful,’’ she says, ** not to omit 
any mark of outward regard and affection by 
which I might evince to the world, and to 
Agnes herself, the strength of my regard and 
my devotedness.” 

So much for a child’s character under ten 
years of age. Proceeding, however, with 
all the exquisite self-flattery of premeditated 
self-abasement. Matilda further confesses 
that this feeling continued rather to increase 
than to diminish till she was nineteen years 
of age, though she had no reason to imagine 
that her real character was ever suspected by 
any one about her. At this time the uncle 
announces to the young ladies the approach- 
ing visit of a young man, the son of an old 
friend, to whom he begs them to render his 
house agreeable. ‘The daughter, who, hav- 
ing had a pious nurse, is as much too good 
as the niece is too wicked, ‘* received this 
command of her father’s, as she did every 
other, without making a comment upon it,”’ 
while Miss Matilda, having somehow found 
out that Mr. Clarence Fitzgerald is the in- 
tended husband of Agnes, becomes inflamed 
with a greater degree of envy and hatred 
than ever, and resolves to do the utmost to 
secure the gentleman's affections for herself 
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—a design in which an illness that confines 
Agnes to her own room now favours her. 
The following is the opening scene to this 
plot, and some specimen of the style which 
the authoress has mistaken for simplicity :— 

‘¢T was sitting alone in our common par- 
lour when I was apprised by a loud ringing 
at our outer court of the arrival of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. Persons who are full of projects 
and designs of self interest are ever liable to 
fearful apprehensions, which persons of more 
simplicity are not troubled with. Now that 
the moment had arrived which I had so long 
desired, I began to tremble, and looked around 
me in hastey considering what would be the 
effect at the first coup-d’e@il which was to 
break upon the young man upon his first 
entering the room. ‘The parlour was, for 
that period of time, an elegant apartment, 
being large and high, wainscoted with oak, 
having a cornice composed of a running 
pattern of the same wood, whereon were re- 
presented many delicately-shaped birds, rest- 
ing on leaves and branches of trees. The 
floor was brightly polished, and the furniture 
covered with fine chintz—a large folding 
glass-door was open to the garden, and on 
each side of this door were couches with 
tables before thein, on which I had seattered 
my drawings, my books, and some speci- 
mens of fine needlework. I contrived to 
seem engaged with my guitar at the instant 
at which hasty steps in the hall advertised 
me that the visiter was near at hand; and | 
only laid it down at the moment when Mr. 
Clarence Fitzgerald entered the room, and 
presented a figure which more than answered 
all my preconceived ideas of him. 

‘*] had perhaps never seen a young man 
who so completely answered my notions of 
the perfect gentleman as the person who then 
entered the room ; he was, moreover, particu- 
larly well-looking. Butall this ought not to 
have influenced me, persuaded as I was that 
he was the intended husband of my cousin. 

‘‘ | affected some surprise at seeing him, 
apologised for my uncle’s absence (for he 
happened not to be at home), called for re- 
freshments, and did all in my power to ren- 
der myself agreeable to my guest. I was 
soon aware that the young gentleman took 
me for my cousin, and I resolved to keep 
him under the delusion as long as circum- 
stances would admit. I saw that from time 
to time he looked at me with peculiar inter- 
est, and [ had some pleasure in thinking that 
he seemed far from dissatisfied with my ap- 
pearance. Refreshments were spread be- 








fore him, but he was too much occupied to 
partake of them ; and when the servants were 
withdrawn he removed from his seat by the 
table to one on the sofa by me, and, looking 
me full in the face (though in a manner 
sufficiently respectful), he spoke of the anxie- 
ty he had long felt to see me, adding some- 
thing highly gratifying to my vanity, rela- 
tive to the perfect satisfaction he had derived 
from the sight of me. I passed this over, 
pretending not to hear all he said, and we 
fell into an easy discourse upon indifferent 
subjects, in which I flattered myself that I 
did myself much credit; at least I plainly 
saw that I succeeded in interesting my audi- 
tor, and was fully aware that if my unhappy 
cousin was out of the way there would have 
been no objection made by Mr. Fitzgerald to 
have taken me in her stead, for in case of 
her death I was the righiful heiress to her 
father’s estates.”’ 

Having ascertained this much in the course 
of the first hour, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Fitzgerald quickly gets over the litile fact of 
her not being her cousin; and, by the after- 
noon of the same day, the young catechu- 
inens are favoured with a sample of lover’ 
talk and lover's dalliance, according to Med. 
Sherwood's best recollections of the same, in 
which the character of this ‘* perfect gentle- 
man”’ is somewhat doubtfully sustained. For 
a fortnight Miss Matilda keeps possession of 
the ground, during which time she owns to 
having surrendered her own affections, and 
sees every reason to suppose that she has 
secured those of the gentleman in return, 
While this is going on she occasionally 
visits Agnes in her sick-room, whom she 
‘generally found reading a pious book or 
cutting out clothes for the poor,’’ and who, 
of course, was far too good ever to think of 
inquiring after Mr. Fitzgerald. Agnes, how- 
ever, gets better, and the day arrives for her 
to be introduced to the guest, who, to Ma- 
tilda’s consternation, evinces quite as many 
symptoms of being struck with the right lady 
as he had before in the case of the wrong 
one—avoids from that moment all occasion of 
a fete-a-tete with his first flame—and, in as 
short a time as possible, leads Agnes to the 
altar. ‘This blow of course does not improve 
the nature of Matilda’s feelings towards the 
heiress; and, being resolved to marry at all 
events, she ‘received the addresses of a 
young officer who was quartered in the next 
town.’ Her uncle presents her with a 
handsome marriage portion, to which her 
cousin joins some expensive presents; and 
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these, added to the young man’s pay, enabled 
them ‘ to live in a style quite superior to any 
other married oflicer in the regiment.” 

But in her husband she has met with a 
kindred spirit—all they both think of is 
envying their betters and plotting for promo- 
tion; and having now the pleasure of ex- 
posing all his faults as well as her-own, it is 
with a particular gusto that the narrator in- 
forms her young friends ‘of the glee with 
which my husband would announce the death 
of a superior officer.” 

‘+ But promotion in the army was not the 
only interesting subject of discourse between 
myself and my husband; he was continually 
calculating the chances which J had of com- 
ing into my uncle’s estate, and in this manner 
he would often express himself:—** Your 
uncle is old and paralytic—he has had two 
strokes already—a third is generally fatal. 
In case of his death there is only one life in 
your way, and that is your cousin Agnes. 
She is not healthy—she always, I have heard 
you say, was of a consumptive habit.” 

‘* Sometimes | would reply to this—* She 
may have children.” He would then calcu- 
Jate upon the chances of this, remarking that 
she had been married two years or more, 
and had no prospect of this kind. We then, 
not unfrequently, proceeded to calculate the 
value of the estate, and to talk ourselves 
almost into a belief that we had it already in 
possession. Had we entered upon this kind 
of conversation in a serious manner, we 
might perhaps have been more easily aware 
of its horrible tendency. But it was always 
carried on in a gay rattling style, and in a 
kind of cant language, such as is eommonly 
used by young spendthrifis, and generally 
over a bottle.”’ 

Mrs. Sherwood seems here to have no 
suspicion that, when such conversation as 
the above is not rendered impossible by real 
principle, it is inevitably restrained by that 
habit of propriety and good taste which, 
though of little intrinsic worth in an indi- 
vidual, is yet invaluable in society. We 
can, however, assure her that there is that in 
the human heart, with all its faults, which 
deters even the worst of rogues and villains 
from barefaced disclosure of their sentiments, 
and that no end is answered by painting poor 
human nature as worse than it really is, save 
a confusion and perversion of ideas, which, 
in Matilda’s case, the last paragraph may 
perhaps account for. But to return to our 
happy pair. ‘The first event which seems to 
bring them at all nearer the desired estate is 





the death of the uncle, which the husband 
announces ** with the utmost nonchalance,”’ 
but which is soon followed by ‘the less 
welcome intelligence” of Mrs. Fitzgerald be- 
ing in expectation of an heir. A son is ac- 
cordingly born—both mother and child do 
well—and the feelings of the hopeful couple 
on this obscuration of all their views are cal- 
culated to have a most elevating influence 
upon those of the youthful listeners. ‘The 
next incident of any importance after this is 
a letter from Agnes, containing an account of 
the death of Mr. Fitzgerald by a fall from 
his horse, ** and presenting a lively picture 
of the distress of the afflicted wilow.”’ 

** While I was yet considering whether 
this event’”—[the death of the only man she 
had loved |—** tended towards the advance- 
ment of my prospect of the estate or other- 
wise—for all my feelings were now nearly 
swallowed up in ambition—my husband 
came in, and [ imparted the news to him. 
What I only thought upon the subject, he 
with less delicacy spoke, and said, * Had it 
been Fitzgerald's wife, instead of himself, it 
would have been a fine thing in your favour, 
my dear; but as it now stands the widow 
may marry again, and then we are no nearer 
than we were before !’ ”’ 

We must here mention that all this while 
Matilda had contrived to make Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald believe that she was her * most sin- 
cere friend,”’ and in that capacity she is soon 
summoned to support her during the alarm- 
ing illness of the child in question. 

** We were at breakfast when I received 
this letter, which was couched in terms ex- 
pressive of the utmost affliction. 1 handed 
it over the table to my husband, and watch- 
ed his countenance whilst he read it with the 
deepest attention. His cheeks flushed high 
as he perused the letter, and when he had 
finished it he broke out into an expression 
of exultation, and said, ‘ Upon my word, I 
believe we shall have it at last.” * Have 
what, my dear?’ said I, affecting not to un- 
derstand. * Why, the estate, my girl, the 
estate,” he replied, springing from his chair.”’ 

Matilda, however, sets out on her journey 
of charity, and is received, she tells us, ** by 
the widowed mother, who with a burst of 
silent tears led me to the side of the cradle. 
The baby was much changed. I have his 
littie image still before me. He was become 
exceedingly pale—his eyes were half closed 
—and on his delicate wrist was a black patch 
which was laid over a place where a vein 
had been opened. J saw death marked on 
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his sweet face, and I saw it with a feeling | conjures up these characters merely to show 


of pleasure—I witnessed the anguish of his | 


widowed mother, and I did not wish the 
cause removed.” 

And here Mrs. Sherwood, with evident 
self-gratulation at this last hit, and much 
would-be religious circumlocution, pauses to 
ask whether there be not many hearts in the 
world equally as cruel and depraved as this 
—and we, not to cavil on the matter, but to 
animadvert on the wickedness of drawing 
such pictures of human depravity as can 
only give pleasure to imaginations equally 
vitiated as that from which they proceed. 
It is providentially ordained as an assistance 
in good, that when we can touch the feelings 
they will follow our lead; and it is also pro- 
videntially ordained as a safeguard against 
evil, that when we insult and shock them 
they will turn and rebel. But it is the na- 
tural error of ignorant and narrow minds, 
when they meddle with things too high for 
them, to exalt one truth by debasing another, 
and, as in the present case, only to acknow- 
ledge the sinfulness of the human heart, by 
denying that image of the Creator which is 
still perceptible in his fallen creatures. 

The baby dies—Matilda, always ostensi- 
bly her ‘* best friend,’’ remains to console 
the widow, who, worn out with grief, soon 
dies also, and leaves her in undisputed pos- 
session of the estates. ‘This accession now 
enables them to launch into every possible 
worldly gaiety and display—in the course of 
which their happiness is increased by Ma- 
tilda’s giving birth to a son, whose christen- 
ing is celebrated by the utmost rejoicings. 
On this occasion they are surprised by see- 
ing a shabby-looking conveyance slowly 
creeping through the park, from which 
alight two equally shabby females—the elder 
of whom turns out to be the eldest daughter 
of Matilda's grandfather, and the younger 
her daughter—consequently own aunt and 
cousin to this excellent lady. Hitherto the 
existence of these two individuals had, by 
some extraordinary omission, been entirely 
overlooked in her calculations upon the es- 
tates, and she being only the child of the 
grandfather’s youngest daughter, it naturally 
occurred to us that Mrs. Sherwood’s fertile 
brain had given birth to these two ladies at 
this juncture, only to illustrate the moral of 
a retributive justice in the dispossession of 
the sinful occupant. But, no such thing— 
the «* Lady of the Manor”’ has a much higher 
aim in view, and, disdaining to avail herself 
of the common course of human events, she 





how rich people invariably treat their poor 
relations! For no legal difficulties are sug- 
gested——and the tranquil Matilda consents to 
their remaining under her roof ‘on condi- 
tion that they worked as upper servants, re- 
ceived no wages, and were admitted into the 
parlour only when we were alone.”’ 

A long series *‘of what the world calls 
prosperity”? now ensues, during which occurs 
that which the English wor/d by no means 
approves of, viz. Matilda’s total estrangement 
from her husband, for whom, she takes oc- 
casion to inform her youthful readers, she 
‘never had entertained a strong regard.” 
Meanwhile the son grows up, and, to hasten 
the conclusion of this overstrained nonsense, 
was just come to a marriageable age when 
he is seized with a disease which in a short 
period carries him off. ‘The agony of Ma- 
tilda is now beyond all expression or endur- 
ance, being enhanced by the most poignant 
remorse on the recollection of her own heart- 
less conduct towards the unfortunate Agnes; 
as a proof of which she immediately turns 
her old aunt and cousin out-of-doors. The 
sinking into all the horrors of a dissatisfied 
mind, without the knowledge of any source 
of consolation, she is brought to believe in 
the truths of Christianity, through the as- 
sistance of a pious man, her son's former 
tutor, whom she had turned away in mere 
caprice ;—the whole winding up with an ex- 
tempore prayer to be delivered from the 
dreadful dominion of envy. 

Such is the structure of most of the tales ; 
this, however, being one of the shortest in 
the whole seven volumes. We have inten- 
tionally avoided dwelling upon any of the 
many tedious religious disquisitions, not only 
because the vulgar and unnatural ideas of 
real life to which they are clumsily appended 
are themselves the more immediate object of 
our argument, and sufficiently bespeak the 
quality of her digressions, but because there 
is a certain feeling, of which the Evangelical 
world takes no cognizance, which makes us 
shrink from familiarly mixing up the Three 
Persons of the ‘Trinity with such characters 
and scenes as are here described. With 
most minds, it is to be hoped, the very ex- 
istence of such a feeling is a sufficient de- 
fence of its office, and warrant of its exer¢cise 
—nevertheless, the whole practice of the 
Evangelical community so distinctly stipu- 
lates for its extinction, or entire subjugation, 
as an indispensable sign of grace, that many 
a pious individual who has been led to look 
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upon Christianity as a denial and not a deve- 
lopement of our nature, has been sorely per- 
plexed what to do with a feeling which plead- 
ed so meekly, yet so strongly for respect. 
According to the habits of this community, 
there is not a place in the world, nor an oc- 
casion in life, where it is not only warranta- 
ble for a Christian, but absolutely incumbent 
upon him, to make the topics of revealed re- 
ligion, with all its holy names and solemn 
mysteries, the subject of conversation—be it 
at a morning call, or across a counter, or on 
the top of a coach—while the little encour- 
agement for such discussions which the con- 
ventional places of amusement hold out, is 
one of the arguments on which they ground 
their separation from them, and also from 
those who frequent them. Seeking also 
‘*express Scripture for everything’’—one of 
the most self-deluding practices of the human 
heart, inasmuch as it invariably ends in 
making Scripture the tool, and not the main- 
spring of a theory—the text ‘out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh,”’ is 
the standing answer to all who expostulate 
upon a practice which they feel does vio- 
lence to an innate sentiment of reverence, 
(which, if Scripture be right, must of course 
be wrong,) or who, if they seek to retort 
from the same source, only further grieve the 
sentiment they would protect. But fortu- 
nately it is not necessary to bandy Scripture 
against Scripture, which is a habit of very 
doubiful edification, to prove that it is neither 
incumbent nor justifiable, because notnatural, 
for those who are filled with the love of Christ, 
to discuss it upon all occasions—that it is 
not in the nature of deep feelings to be 
always on the lips, and that those which are 
so can least be trusted for endurance. In all 
the kinds of love which. swell the human 
heart we find a feeling of instinctive restraint 
paramount to the desire for disclosure—a dis- 
like to publicity superior to the longing for 
sympathy. 


“Res est, crede mihi, timida semper Amor.” 


Even in that strongest of all human affec- 
tions, that which has least of self, and for the 
irrestrainable impetuosity and fulness of which 
most latitude is in this world allowed, ex- 
perience shows that it is not the mother who 
at all times and in all places brings forward 
her love for her offspring who most deeply 
feels, or most efficaciously proves, that next 
to divine affection. ‘TI'rue, it is as inherent 
in nature, and truth itself as found in Scrip- 
ture, that ** out of the fulness of the heart the 
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mouth speaketh,” but the heart that would 
speak on every and any occasion little know- 
eth what that fulness is. ‘The acquaintance 
of a day can be as little admitted, unless by 
accident, or from an unusually strong motive, 
to the intimate knowledge of another Chris- 
tian’s religious experience, as to that of any 
of his other dearest interests here on earth ; 
though it is equally true that there is no 
friendship or love, worthy to be called such, 
which can exist without it. Nor need we 
shrink from comparing the love for the Crea- 
tor to our earthly feelings, not only because 
we have nothing else wherewith to compare 
it, but because, however in an available de- 
gree it is purely a gift from above, it would 
be a useless one unless it showed itself by 
natural signs and worked by natural means. 
And it is the great danger of those who 
fancy the love of God to be a sort of separate 
world of ecstacy, in which the natural sense 
of reserve, propriety, and restraint is no 
longer binding, to run into modes of life and 
conversation which, affronting nature, can in 
the end only disparage religion. For this feel- 
ing, for which we are contending, like the in- 
stinctive modesty in a female breast, once 
broken through, human nature will deceive 
itself into justification of the greatest extrava- 
gances. And it follows as a proper conse- 
quence that the result of such a transgression 
is seen most glaringly and illustrated most 
undeniably in that sex and at that age when 
the feelings are (as all allow) strongest, and 
the judgment weakest. 

Nor is the preponderance of members of 
this latter description, viz. women and chil- 
dren, at all surprising in acommunity where 
the supposed attainment of religious excel- 
lence is not coupled with those inconvenient 
conditions of thought, patience, and exer- 
cise which are found indispensable in the 
pursuit of every other—where a nominal 
separation from the usual modes of society 
is exalted into an actual superiority to the 
things of this life—where the repetitions and 
regularities of expression which sober Chris- 
tians adhere to are sweepingly stigmatised as 
‘+ lip-worship’’—and the research and study 
they display comprehensively condemned as 
‘‘ head-knowledge,”’ and where, in short, the 
pursuit of that which is highest in value for 
the human heart is by no means made to 
preclude its most favourite foibles. Not that, 
in this summary, we presume in any way to 
refer to those admirable individuals of either 
sex who first gave an impulse to this parti- 
cular kind of piety, or to the many who 
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have walked in their steps, and shamed 
the world with the brightness of their Chris- 
tian excellence; but while we do homage 
to that which the Christianity of their creed 
made them, we must not refrain from con- 
demning that which its errors and futilities 
have made others. It is also the retributive 
fate of all systems in which much that is 
true in essence is mingled up with much 
that is fallacious in practice, to be brought 
into disrepute by those followers, and here 
by far the most numerous, to whose igno- 
rance both truth and error assume an equal 
importance. And in this system especially, 
where, in order to elevate its object at a 
sacrifice that object by no means requires, 
natural gifts and human acquirements are 
unduly depreciated—in this system, while 
the really able and modest will be discou- 
raged and kept back, weak women and for- 
ward children will be particularly eager to 
shine. ‘To:this we may therefore ascribe the 
prevalence of such works, and the encou- 
ragement given them, where the feelings of 
the former, and the experience of the latter, 
play so prominent a part. 

We are consequently by no means inclined 
to echo the Lady of the Manor in her gratu- 
Jation to the public on ‘the variety of books 
for young people, now so frequently to be 
met with, in which the truths of religion are 
conveyed to the mind through the medium 
of easy, elegant, and affecting narratives.” 
There ought truly to be no book of amuse- 
mentin which, by rendering virtue attractive, 
the avenues to religion may not be guarded 
and strengthened; but this tricking out of 
the very solemnities of revelation in a spe- 
cious garb, as it were a nauseous medicine 
only to be smothered with plenty of sweet 
jam, though it may better ensure the atten- 
tion of such as look merely for excitement, 
ean do so only at the equal cost of the mind 
thus addressed and the cause thus advocated. 
We are not at all aware that serious things 
become more impressive to the mind for be- 
ing presented in a playful manner—or that 
matters of life and death acquire greater power 
over the heart for being mixed with * trifles 
light as air.” Nor are we by any means 
sure that the human mind is so constituted 
as to fly from earth to heaven without a 
change of tone, or that those minds are the 
better for it which do contrive to accomplish 
this mancuvre. On the contrary, we have 
no faith in young ladies who talk of * flow- 
ers and seeds, and happy deaths in the pa- 
rish,’”’ all in a breath; and we have no pa- 








tience with little boys who quote long pas- 
sages from the Psalms of David, and then 
‘topple heels over head,”’ or who talk of 
‘that pretty chapter in the Hebrews,”’ and 
then ** make ducks and drakes!’?? Further, 
we are inclined to consider all those stimu- 
lants to devotion as extremely pernicious 
which could make one of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
pupils exclaim, on hearing this lady’s im- 
proved version of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘1 
fancied, Ma’am, while you were speaking, 
that all the glories of the latter times were 
unfolded to me—that I was already in the 
visible presence of my Saviour, and that he 
was Calling me his child, and showing me 
all he had prepared for my happiness,”’ (vol. 
vi. p. 44.) We consider as utterly unchris- 
tian those habits of private judgment which 
could permit a young lady of sixteen years 
of age, whom we would willingly refer for 
admonition to the Epistle of Jude, to launch 
at a younger schoolfellow such a * railing ac- 
cusation”’ as this—** You love sin—you re- 
lish it—you delight in it—it is your ele- 
ment, and in sin alone you exist !”’ co iv. 
p- 298.) And, above all, we regard as un+ 
utterably profane those attempts to familiarize 
and bring down the higher parts of revealed 
religion which betrayed the Lady of the Ma- 
nor herself into the declaration that our Sa- 
viour, in offering himself for our sins on the 
cross, ‘* did precisely for us what he would 
decidedly have desired should have been 
done for himself, had it been possible that 
he could have been in our situation!” (vol. 
vi. p- 19.) ‘The God of Heaven in owr situa- 
tion! ‘The lady will next fancy herself in 
His! 

These are truly ‘the conceits apt to breed 
in men rather weak opinions and perplexed 
despairs, than filial and true repentance.” 
But such profane absurdities are the inevita- 
ble consequences of a system of wrong rea- 
soning. One truth forced from its place un- 
sets every other, as one truth held aright, by 
God’s blessing, regulates all the rest. ‘There 
is no amount of faith or zeal which can cover 
a fault in the original premises; indeed the 
more a mind is carried off its feet by spirit- 
ual excitement, the less it cares for the 
ground which sober Christians maintain. 
And how should such thinkers wrife other- 
wise who regard religion as a separate thing 
—a system out of the pale of human laws 
and established experience—one in which, 
far from every power and faculty of the mind 
finding life, liberty, and usefulness, only the 
smallest tithe can with any safety be exer- 
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cised ?—or how should they forbear writing 
who consider no one worthy to be called a 
Christian who does not, either by pen or 
voice, contribute to the diffusion of religious 
doctrines, and further regard nothing as reli- 
gious in which religion is not the immediate 
direct object? What wonder is there that 
reasoners like these should coolly abandon 
an immense amount of power and arena of 
usefulness, for aught they help, to stagnation 
or perversion, to vie with each other in inge- 
nuities and novelties of teaching, in which, 
disdaining any authority but that of their 
own experience in spiritual things, and their 
own acceptation of Scripture, they ‘ resort 
to naked examples, conceited inferences, and 
forced allusions, such as do mine into all 
certainty of religion ?”’ 

Such writers as these, if called to the ex- 
ercise of the meanest trade for which they 
had not been duly prepared, would doubtless 
excuse themselves on the score of incompe- 
tency ;—yel, ** rightly to divide the word of 
truth,” the highest calling and the most re- 
sponsible here on earth, one in which God’s 
honour is most at stake, and the subtleties of 
the Evil One most at work, and for which, 
as Scripture teaches and history testifies, the 
best exertions of a regularly disciplined, edu- 
cated, and, not least, ordained priesthood are 
no more than sufficient—this is undertaken 
with an alacrity and confidence which, to 
say the least, implies as much too low an 
estimate of the task, as too high a one of 
their own powers. Nevertheless, such is 
the indiscriminate encouragement held out 
to all who, self-taught and self-elected, take 
on themselves the office of teachers in Israel, 
that there is scarcely a member of the Evan- 
gelical community who would hesitate to 
declare that any one of these works tended 
more to the ** glory of God”’ than all Shak- 
speare or Sir Walter Scottever wrote. While 
also they allow these great men the posses- 
sion of those powers which they cannot deny, 
they hold them as the more accountable in 
not having devoted them exclusively to the 
teaching of doctrine. And under the idea, 
as already stated, that nothing is religious 
which does not directly bear upon religion, 
they as little understand the Christian merits 
of those writers who, by infusing a healthy 
tone into the whole frame of public taste, 
may be said to guard those valuable out- 
works through which all enemies to religion 
must first pass, as they can appreciate their 
Christian motives in not presuming to take 
on themselves the defence of a more vital part. 





But to return to the Lady of the Manor. 
Imitating the manner of: the extempore 
preachers, under whose ministry she proba- 
bly imbibed all her notions of style, the good 
gentlewoman indulges in a repetition and 
prolixity of argument, which renders the 
task of following her an unusually tedious 
one. ‘he thing most discernible, as we 
have already implied, is an anxiety to pre- 
serve her young pupils from falling into the 
snares of the world, or, in other words,— 
making the book serve as its own glossary, 
—-from entering into the ranks of general 
society ; the usages of which, to a member 
of this community, like the rites of religion 
to an unbeliever, are, generally speaking, 
only absurd or profane, from an ignorance 
or misapprehension of their real meaning. 
Not that we would by any means advise 
Mrs. Sherwood’s young ladies to enter into 
any society whatsoever—on the contrary, 
granting they have really read her book, we 
are quile as convinced as she herself can be 
that no such step can be taken without the 
utmost risk to their Christian convictions. 
Early impressions are strong—girls just into 
their teens are remarkably credulous; but 
having once compared the actual habits of 
real society with this writer’s descriptions 
of them—having once ascertained that young 
ladies come home alive from balls, and whole 
from races—the chance is that they may in- 
clude all the truths in her work under the 
same disbelief. ‘I'rue it is that in anticipa- 
tion or deprecation, perhaps, of such a re- 
sult, the lady has so propped up her denun- 
ciations with strong stakes from Scripture, 
that it would seem as if nothing could touch 
her which did not first level them. But it 
is well known that there are a set of texts in 
Scripture, respecting the social and domestic 
relations of life, the literal application and 
enforcement of which can seldom be under- 
taken by private individuals, or separating 
communities, without incurring a twofold 
danger: firstly, that of unduly magnifying 
a particular point to the setting back of others, 
without which it can neither be safe nor in- 
telligible, which has been the cause of most 
of the heresies that have vexed the Christian 
dispensation; and secondly, that of bringing 
God’s Providence into conflict with God's 
Word, which is putting a favourite weapon 
into the hands of infidelity, As regards those 
texts which concern the renunciation of the 
world, the Evangelical party, to convey a 
direct illustration, have treated them precise- 
ly'as the Romanists did those against the 
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flesh——have given as false an interpretation 

to the avoidance of the one as they did to the 
mortification of the other—and thus fallen 
into the very same error of exalting the act 
of self-denial above the end: than which no 
tenet can be fraught with greater danger to 
young and ardent minds, to whom the pre- 
cept of discretion in religion is, generally 
speaking, a far greater abstinence and renun- 
ciation of self than any sacrifice by which a 
feeling of excited devotion may be gratified. 
And this doctrine of renunciation of the world 
is so much the more dangerous, as being 
levelled, not against the nations which lie in 
infidelity, or against such as, living in a land 
of Christianity, prove their contempt for its 
precepts, and absence of its grace, by defy- 
ing the laws both of God and man, but 
against an immense community of baptized 
and communicating Christians, who, because 
surrounded with all the apparel of hereditary 
wealth or nobility, are sweepingly condemn 

ed as worldly by those who move at too 
great a distance from them in society to know 
how they bestow the one, or adorn the other; 
or who, regarding all compliance with the 
luxuries and refinements of life as mere evi- 
dences of sinful conformity, take no account 
of the cases in which they have ceased to be 
occasion of vanity, or become that of duty. 
But in this class, all wearing alike the outer 
trappings of luxury, and the outer profession 
of Christianity, who shall say where the 
world is, and where not? Its worst errors, 
we know, will lie hid in the retirement far- 
thest from its outward vanities, while its 
baneful influence will fall harmless on those 
who walk in the very furness of them. Its 
kingdom is as positive as in the days of the 
apostles, but its borders are less and less ea- 
sily defined. Christian has confused Chris- 
tian. ‘The mistaken zeal of the one has be- 
gotten the mistakeable coldness of the other— 
the disgust at one species of error has hurried 
the human heart into another not less repre- 
hensible—the bankrupt religion of those who 
have professed more than their actions could 
discount has induced others to hide that 
light which ought to shine before men—till, 
among the many and multiform degrees which 
fill up the Christian community, the task of 
judging who is most and who least affected 
to the things of this world is only safe with 
those who, having equal knowledge of the 
human heart, and love for the human race 
(both unattainable without the grace of true 
Christianity,) are perhaps the least likely to 
undertake it. ‘True indeed is the parallel 
Vou. 1V.—Juxy, 1843. 25 





between an Evangelical of the present and a 
Puritan of the olden day, of whom the illus- 
trious writer quoted at the beginning of this 
article further says, ‘* that they have but two 
small wants, knowledge and love.” 

From this erroneous idea of the duty of 
separation in a Christian society, arises a 
state of mind which is apt to engender to the 
full as many evils as it affects to abjure; the 
chief indications of which are a martyrlike 
indifference to imputation—a contempt for 
the things of this world, which rarely fails to 
betray the human heart into faults really de- 
serving of its reprobation—and a disregard 
for appearances, which too often brings a 
real as well as apparent reproach upon reli- 
gion. Rather than conform to that garb 
which vice, at times, finds it convenient to 
wear, they will glory in an exterior which 
makes virtue itself unlovely; and rather than 
be supposed to be actuated by that sense of 
honour which is the highest motive of too 
many, they will not hesitate to adopt a line 
of conduct too much the reverse not to dis- 
honour their religion. It is, doubtless, a 
most holy and beautiful desire to christianize 
all the motives to good which exist in 7 
ty—to substitute for those conventional res- 
traints and inducements which are by no 
means to be compared in worth to the ends 
they effect, restraints and inducements of the 
highest kind. But constituted as we know 
the human heart to be, are we justified in 
rejecting the least of aids in the preservation 
of good ?—in throwing down the le&st of de- 
fence against the intrusion of evil? Know- 
ing the susceptibility of all minds to outer 
example—how large a majority are made to 
follow, how few to lead—can we afford to 
do away with the least portion of that which 
ensures a virtuous surface to the fabric of 
society, if it ensures nothing more? ‘There 
is, without question, less of worth in the 
sentiment of honour than those for whom it 
serves as a kind of lay religion will believe, 
but also evidently more than the evangelical 
world will admit. Without also entering 
into the merits of honour as a super-sensual 
and therefore ennobling motive, it is the ex- 
treme of spiritual indiscretion to endeavour 
to shake a feeling, the high sense of which, 
as long as it lasted, kept the paganism of the 
ancient nations from becoming utterly vile, 
and the avowed absence of which in a mo- 
dern one exposes their Christianity to most 
painful suspicion. Again, it is little enough 
that each knows of his own springs of ac- 


‘tion, how much less than of his neighbours. 
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Let all, therefore, who desire the promotion | 
of religion be wary how they meddle with 
that undergrowth of motives, which, whe- 
ther of Christianity or not, are too much in- 
terlaced with its spirit, or appearance of its 
spirit, to be safely plucked away ; remember- 
ing that it is infinitely more serviceable to 
religion to prove how much of high honour 
true Christianity includes, than to expose 
how little of Christianity a sense of honour 
may contain. As to those minor refinements 
and courtesies of society, which, though not 
current in the name of religion, may almost 
invariably be traced upward to her contin- 
gent influence, it must be remembered that 
the imagined superiority to, and indepen- 
dence of them, assumed by the Evangelical 
body, are too favourite delusions of the hu- 
man heart to be restricted to them only, but 
are equally snatched at as the self-indulging 
or self-exalting plea of all who, either from 
slothfulness, morbid timidity, vulgar tastes, 
love of innovation, or, not least, poverty, 
find it convenient to class the conventional 
enjoyments and refinements of social life in 
the same category with its sins and vanities. 
And while we lament how much of the 
good wheat they inevitably lose in this forci- 
ble separation, let us inquire how much of 
the tares they actually eradicate. Is it true 
that they keep themselves ‘ unspotied from 
the world?’ in quitting that, have they quit- 
ted all its temptations? or has the enemy 
done with these as he doubtless prompted a 
ship’s captain to do, who, being in the em- 
ploy of a temperance-loving company, put 
down all the grog that was drunk on board 
his ship under the head of * coffee?’’—has 
he merely changed their names? Has he 
simply, by a kind of euphemistic jugglery, 
given a set of new masks to those frailties 
which are old as the human heart? cloaked 
its self-love beneath the disguise of self-sacri- 
fice—indulged its vanity in that of having 
renounced all vanities—its pride beneath that 
worst of all species, the pride of humility— 
its love of novelty and thirst for amusements 
beneath that greatest of all excitements, re- 
ligious intoxication—and its taste for unpro- 
fitable discourse and ‘ idle words’’ beneath a 
sanctimonious jargon in which the native ten- 
dencies to ‘‘evil speaking, lying, and slan- 
dering” are not a whit the less discernible? 
Have not the Evangelicals, in a word, in fly- 
ing from the so-called world around them, 
merely raised up another of their own, exis- 
tent only by the exercise of that judgment 
which we are commanded to forbear, and in 
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which every form of worldliness is as surely 
to be found, though from the mist of self-se- 
curity, all the more difficult to detect. Alas! 
more are the temptations to error within the 
human breast than those without it, and it 
needs but a little practical self-knowledge to 
tell us that those who most place their hopes 
of safety in a withdrawment from the last 
are precisely those most liable to suecumb 
to the first. 

With respect also to the veto against the 
usual run of amusements, observable in all 
places where society congregates, there is 
something to be considered. It is especially 
as avoiding the evils attendant thereon that 
the Evangelicals justify the act of separation. 
As far, however, as regards the excess or 
abuse of such amusements, the mass of gen- 
eral society will, we suspect, be found to 
go equal lengths in condemnation, though 
outwardly on different grounds. For who 
does not feel that the same intemperance of 
pleasure-going which unfits the mind for re- 
ligious exercise is equally unfavourable to 
all kinds of mental improvement or domestic 
duty? And it is worse than idle to allege 
the love of Christ, or take in vain the name 
of God, as exclusive motives for that absti- 
nence which, in His moral government, com- 
mon prudence is found equally to enjoin— 
whereby the great mischief is incurred, of 
which this party sufficiently evidence the 
pernicious results, of separating two interests 
in the mind, namely, right sense and right 
doctrine, which, properly considered, have 
precisely the same motives and end. But 
it is not merely the abuse, but the use, in any 
degree, of such amusements, which we find 
interdicted in this community. _ It is the fact 
of participation, however moderate--of at- 
tendance, however rare—which exposes 
such young people as Mrs. Sherwood ad- 
dresses, who have given evidence of ‘serious 
inclinations,” to pious fears as to their being 
in a state of grace, or presumptuous imputa- 
tions as to a total absence of Christianity. 
According to their code, a ball-room is mere- 
ly the arena for vanity, envyings, and heart- 
burnings—and a playhouse the very work- 
shop of immorality and profligacy—from 
neither of which a young person can issue 
unpolluted in mind. Doubtless, under these 
circumstances, there can be no question but 
what these good people do perfectly right to 
keep away, though itis not difficult to perceive 
that they are as exaggerated in their estimation 
of the vices of such places, as Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s young ladies will doubtless be in 
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that of their pleasures. Nor do they stop 
here, for every assembly of individuals not 
called together for. the express * glory of 
God” is equally stigmatised as unprofitable, 
and consequently as fabooed for the Chris- 
tian. And here the same principle is at 
work, namely, the denial of all religious 
feelings unless human beings are engaged in 
some exercise distinctly religious-—which 
we have remarked in their writing and con- 
versation, and with the same result. For 
will it not on examination be found that, 
wherever a number of so-called religious in- 
dividuals gather together, in a social manner. 
for the express purpose of furthering or dis- 
cussing some religious object, such a pur- 
pose will never be long-retained in its origi- 
nal shape and purity? With the tacit 
agreement that the difficulty of keeping with- 
in the prescribed bounds, and the weariness 
resulting from the effort, frustrate the end 
proposed, either the most conscientious of 
the party will insensibly, or the less regene- 
rate intentionally, diverge into mixed sub- 
jects, till, what with the temptation of well- 
bred and well-informed minds to communi- 
cate with freedom, and the opportunities 
which the noted hospitalities of this party 
amply afford, such meetings usually creep 
back by degrees to much the same external 
forms as those established in general society, 
where the ‘glory of God,” if not directly 
sought, is, in the opinion of sober Christians, 
not less directly promoted. And if the 
transition we have traced do not take place, 
it is no less inevitable, and a fact to which 
all religious history bears witness, that such 
meetings will degenerate into a style of con- 
duct and expression which religious enthusi- 
asm may account for, but which no religious 
plea can justify, and which, however they 
may be supposed to animate individual piety, 
invariably end by disturbing public order. 
We are not treating of things as they might 
be, were the heart of man differently consti- 
tuted, but simply of things as they are— 
seen humanly speaking, to the best advan- 
tage beneath the light of a Christian estab- 
lishment, the efficacy of which has been too 
long proved, and too signally blessed, to be 
now called in question. Nor, in contending 
for a just estimation and moderate use of the 
usual modes of amusement, do we affect 
any blindness to the evils of which the idle 
and wicked have made them the occasion; 
but, knowing that mankind must and will 
have places and periods of relaxation, it is 
far more worthy of the real Christian philan- 





thropist to try to keep them sound than to 
get rid of them altogether, especially as it is a 
fact directly corroborative of this argument, 
and one which no Utopian theory can over- 
throw, that, in those towns where no public 
amusements have been permitted or pro- 
vided, public morals have been at a lower 
ebb than in any other. 


An objection may be here raised as to the 


necessity of any such amusements among 
the better instructed and more refined classes 
of society ; but this objection may be as im- 
mediately answered by a reference to the 
habits of the Evangelical body themselves, 
where, as we have already hinted, the thirst 
for novelty and amusement, however com- 
pelled to shift its position, is equally sectred 
in its indulgence. For while the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of worldly pleasures is the fa- 
vourite topic of Evangelical censure, their 
own religious dissipation, as far as regards 
the length of time devoted, the necessary ab- 
sence from home duties, the heart-burnings, 
envyings, and jealousies, and the vanity of 
seeing and being seen, is, to speak plainly, 
quite as efficacious as any of those balls or 
plays which were attended with such fatal 
consequences to Mrs. Sherwood’s heroines. 

Nor are there wanting those who would 
impugn them for graver derelictions of a 
Christian profession, nor, we are aware, oc- 
casional grounds for so doing ; but, depreci- 
ating as we do all judgment founded solely 
on the abuse of any system, and knowing 
the cause of the good and the bad equally to 
suffer by such a practice, we are doubly 
bound to observe the same consideration to- 
wards those whose faults and foibles are in 
no way worse than those of other Christians, 
except as béimg current in the name of 
religion. 

As regards the many apparent inanities of 
visiting, prescribed by the laws of society, 
which greatly infringe on the time of those 
who nevertheless desire the enjoyment of 
general intercourse with their equals, we are 
all more or less apt to regret them as irksome, 
or condemn them as useless. But, setting 
aside that it is a very mistaken idea, and es- 
pecially in a religious sense, that the more 
time we have at our disposal, the better we 
shall employ it, is it not a fact that these 
troublesome trivialities may be made as con- 
ducive to the ends of charity and self-denial 
as greater exertions or greater trials? By 
women, especially, whose duties are fre- 
quently a patchwork of such numerous and 
insignificant pieces, as to be greatly under- 
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valued by those who contemplate them se- 
parately—by women it should, above all, be 
borne in mind that it is not the great things 
they do in the service of religion, but the 
much religion they put into the least of 
things, which is the true object of their lives; 
——that they are not to flee to religion as to a 
place of refuge, taking with them only such 
fragments of their heads and hearts as they 
can manage to squeeze through the grate of 
their sanctuary, but to invite it as their own 
honoured guest—to meet it with a retinue of 
every faculty and feeling they possess—to 
throw open their hearts and their homes for 
its sphere, to the purifying of every folly, 
the neutralising of every vanity, and the 
utifising of every triviality through which 
they may be appointed to pass. 

In addressing herself solely to girls, this 
lady has shrewdly calculated upon a greater 
excitability of feeling, and readier habit of 
obedience, than she could have commanded 
in the other sex, well knowing that in an 
Evangelical family the sons generally par- 
take as little of religion as in that of a Ger- 
man professor the daughters partake of learn- 
ing. Upon the whole, the question of a 
religious education is the most difficult and 
anxious for those parents to answer who 
most desire its true end, and who equally 
know the evil of doing too much, and dread 
the responsibility of doing too little. ‘The 
world is so full of those on whom it has ut- 
terly failed, that, though this in no way mili- 
tates against the imperative duty of teaching 
that which no heart will seek for itself, it 
makes the consideration of the means of the 
Jast importance. As to those usually pur- 
sued in Evangelical houses, while their effi- 
cacy is merely negative as evidenced in that 
sex which is screened from temptation by 
the laws of that very British society which 
the Evangelicals presume to denounce, their 
inefficiency is no less positive as tested in 
that other sex whose temptations are such as 
only religion can enable them to withstand. 
Disdaining, however, the observance of ordi- 
nary rules in a matter of such extraordinary 
importance, religious teachers and parents 
usually forget that the same plan that would 
probably sicken a high-spirited lad of a com- 
mon pursuit or accomplishment will infallibly 
sicken him of religion, inasmuch as less dis- 
cretion still is observed in the inculcation, 
and more original distaste prevails in the 
mind. Indeed, it would seem as if the in- 
judicious pertinacity of precept, and the gall- 
ing rigidity of life they enforce, only laid up 
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a stock of impatience, which upon the first 
emancipation, carries the youthful mind be- 
yond all its hitherto untried powers of self- 
control. 

Before concluding our remarks on this 
subject, we must return to a part of it to 
which we have only slightly alluded—name- 
ly, that tendency to Sectarianism implied in 
the indifference of this party to the interests 
of the Church. For though they have been 
made the indirect instruments in contributing 
to her renovation, yet this issue, it must be 
remembered, was in no way the object of 
their intention. And this fact is amply con 
firmed both by the contents of these volumes, 
and by their extensive circulation. For 
while the young catechumens are extrava- 
gantly warned against the snares of the 
Romish churth, and the futility of adhering 
merely to the forms of any church, not a 
word is said against the sin of schism, or 
danger of dissent, nor, in spite of the osten- 
sible object of the book, in favour of our 
own Establishment. Indeed, so many vul- 
gar and illiberal imputations are levelled 
against such as observe its outward rules, 
that it would cost a young mind but a short 
cut to conclude that separation is the sign of 
sincerity, and that an appearance of confor- 
mity is the thing most to be guarded against. 
In truth, the very head and distinctive doc- 
trines of this party may be said to be at war 
with established externals. For it naturally 
follows that those minds which are excited 
to seek the workings of grace in themselves, 
and to pronounce upon the signs of it in 
others, and which are led to depend only 
upon an invisible fellowship of the spirit for 
the obligation to unity, will either disregard 
or exceed those forms which they look upon 
as the badge of indifference in the many who 
walk in them. Again, in the importance at- 
tached to all movement of the feelings, in 
opposition to any action of the understand- 
ing—in the encouragement held out to an 
excess of self-analysis, which can only end 
by bewildering the judgment—and in the 
self-deluding interpretation given to that dis- 
suasion or opposition which inevitably awaits 
the line of conduct arising from such a state 
of mind—we find all that incipient tendency 
to extremes which demands change or inno- 
vation for its sphere of action. It is very 


dangerous for young people to be taught, 
though very natural in them to believe, that 
the system which evinces the greatest zeal 
in works of charity, and energy for the pro- 
pagation of religion, for the present moment, 
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is necessarily the one to which her interests 
in the long run may be the most safely in- 
trusted. Nor is it possible for them to con- 
sider those outward Establishments other- 
wise than superfluous, when they are led to 
conclude that so much can be done without 
them, ‘They are delighted at the superior 
height Evangelical temperature has appar- 
ently attained, but do not reflect that their 
thermometer stands in the sun. Further, it 
is not for young and ardent minds, who, 
however piously convinced of the sinfulness 
of our nature, must always commence life 
with a false standard of human excellence— 
for therein lies the secret of youth’s happi- 
ness—it is not in minds like these to pause 
and reflect that the true and only wisdom in 
all legislation, whether for a political or a re- 
ligious object, consists in subtracting all the 
bubble stock of temporary excitement before 
you estimate the worth of your means—in 
computing your funds as they will stand 
when enthusiasm begins to cool--and in 
numbering your friends as they will abide 
when opposition begins to relax—-and, above 
all, it is not in them, of themselves, to re- 
member that the primary reason for an Es- 
tablished Church is identical with that which 
gave the Scriptures for our guide, and Christ 
for our salvation, and consists simply in the 
inability of human nature to do without. 

But while the feelings of women in the 
cause of religion are thus easily excited—and 
God forbid that it should be otherwise, even 
at the price of being as easily misled—their 
concurrence and support will always be 
sought and obtained for whatever system as- 
sumes the greatest amount of present devo- 
tional activity, as the highest assurance of 
permanent excellence. It therefore doubly 
imports the Christian men of the present 
day to guard their female friends and relatives 
from that contagious fervour to which they 
are by nature liable, not so much by combat- 
ing its errors as by confessing the truths with 
which they are mingled ;—knowing, that 
whatever charm a woman’s heart may find 
in the apparent self-devotion contained in the 
doctrines we have described, the union of 
sound manliness and sound religion in the 
other sex has in the same heart, by the bless- 
ing of Providence, a higher charm still. 


A WESTPHALIAN GRACE.—TRANSLATED. 


To all that flies, or crawls on earth, 

Did God the Lord for man give birth; 

All pork, beans, sausages and plums, oh Lord, 
Are thy good gifts!—thy grace afford! 

25* 





From the London Court Journa’. 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


I save always opposed the practice of teach- 
ing women to write, and I have done so 
from an innate conviction that the destiny of 
women is to talk. I regard it as a. kind of 
flying in the face of Providence for a woman 
to shut her mouth, and take up pen and ink, 
except when she is desirous, through the 
medium of the press, to chastise an unwor- 
thy husband, or to champion her own sex 
against some very particular grievance. ‘The 
fact that women write far better than men 
does not at all stagger my faith in this mat- 
ter. The light-footed Camilla doubtless ran 
races in an unsurpassable manner, but I had 
rather have walked with her to see Captain 
Barclay run. The only person I ever could 
excuse for having taken up arms whiclr do 
not belong to women, is Mademoiselle D’ Eon, 
who ‘* whipped from its foining fence’’ half 
a generation of swordsmen, including swar- 
thy St. George, and then turned out to be a 
man. 

This preface I make to what I am going 
to say about Lady Blessington, for the ver 
valid reason, that it has nothing to do with 
her. I do not forgive her for taking up a 
pen, because there is nothing to forgive. Her 
writings are a fulfilment of her destiny; they 
are the embodiment of talk—talk, of the 
highest order. They do not resemble the 
unfreezing words of Munchausen or the 
words which, as Pantagruel’s men only 
meant them, but had not time to pronounce 
them, in the hurry of the sea-fight, went 
bobbing about in the air waiting to be spok- 
en. Nor are they like the ‘* winged words” 
which Horne ‘Tooke translated into a Greek 
title to an English grammar. Indeed, I do 
not think they resemble any collection of 
sounds which I have heard, so much as an 
exceedingly beautiful fountain, with a strong, 
clear, up-shooting stream, in the centre, from 
which myriads of minor jets are branching 
off in every variety of wreathing grace and 
sparkling life—don’t be in a hurry, I have 
not finished the illustration—such a fountain, 
I say, suddenly frozen in its full gush and 
glitter, and self-sustained in all its now im- 
movable brilliance. ‘There isa pretty sight— 
the lustre of the main stem, the attenuated 
delicacy of the little branches, the mingling 
of all the colours of the rainbow in a thou- 
sand fairy prisms. ‘That reminds me of one 
of the Countess of Blessington’s novels; you 
wonder why. I will tell you, though it is 
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a bore to have to explain one’s own apt 
similitudes. 

The Countess never writes a story with- 
out a strong central character, from which 
flow all the minor attractions of the tale. She 
writes with a will and with a purpose, and 
turns aside neither to the right nor to the left. 
No person can have more temptation to err 
into episode, or into digression, than Lady 
Blessington, whose invention is almost as 
extensive as her information—no_ person 
would be*more easily forgiven for doing so, 
but she never does it. She keeps the path, 
and trusts to the force of the character she is 
leading along ii to draw others after. She is 
right; but then the original selection of cha- 
racter is her forte, for she knows very well 
that no slight or meagre one would answer 
her purpose. If the stem of the fountain be 
a thread, what becomes of the branches. 
But having secured this massive jet as her 
centre, see how Lady Blessington makes the 
divergent rills trickle and glisten. See how 
the spangles fall about on all sides—in 
literature we call them sketches, sarcasms, 
epigrams, and all the nameless glittering 
forms of licensed wit. Few volumes are so 
rich as hers in ornament; few are so legiti- 
mately ornamented. But apropos of the 
fountain—I hope you understand why it re- 
reminded me of one of the Countess’s fic- 
tions. 

A woman’s element is Faith; she always 
persists in believing something—Lady Bles- 
sington has great faith in human nature. 
Considering that she lives and moves in a 
circle into which it is the fashion to say, and 
the absurdity to believe, nature never comes, 
this perpetual freshness is remarkable. Let 
her characters be wicked, or foolish, or shal- 
low as they may, Lady Blessington delights 
in keeping a corner in their hearts, in which, 
at due time, nature is allowed to work, and 
so to give them some chance of a redemp- 
tion. And this is one of the proofs afforded 
by her writings that she is a real artist, and 
not merely a fashionable authoress, of which 
Jatter class we have enough, and to spare. 
Hers are not mere conventional portraits, the 
things which custom has agreed shall walk 
up and down in novels as characters in real 
life, in the same way that theatrical audiences 
have conspired to accept certain ‘ respecta- 
ble’”’ and ‘‘correct”’ sticks as the representa- 
tives of gentlemen. ‘There is no lack of vi- 
tality about her figures; aw contraire, they 
are usually full of life to the tips of their 
aristocratic fingers. 





OF BLESSINGTON,. 


When I lay down one of her volumes (a 
thing I hate to do, unless there be another 
in store,) I cannot hélp thinking that, al- 
though the Countess is very proud of her 
own sex, and omits no opportunity of doing 
it honour, secretly, and in her heart of hearts, 
she believes that ours is the nobler of the 
two. It is an amiable mistake, and one 
which it by no means becomes me to cen- 
sure. But it is a mistake, and the world will 
never be put at all straight until the superi- 
ority of the female part of it be acknowledg- 
ed in all quarters. When language becomes 
ordinarily decent—when we cease to speak 
of husband and wife, rather than of wife and 
husband—when schoolboys are not taught 
that the masculine is more worthy than the 
feminine—when the queen takes the king at 
cards, and the pas is allowed to the spinster 
in the publication of banns—when Macready 
announces Juliet and Romeo, to be followed 
by Galatea and Acis—and when, in short, 
it shall be generally conceded, that what 
came out of the side of man has at least a 
right to stand by his side—there will be that 
marked improvement in society which we 
always see ‘* when the right’s restored where 
the right should be.”’ 

After what I have said about the brilliant 
conversational tone in which all her lady- 
ship’s books are written, it cannot be neces- 
sary to say that the dialogue is all that dia- 
logue should be. She preserves all the pol- 
ish of the weapon, but she preserves also 
the point and edge. ‘There are scenes upon 
scenes in Lady Blessington’s novels which 
might be delivered as stage dialogue, and 
yet have no air of painful elaboration or ef- 
fect for its own sake. But how she enjoys 
the repartee—if it be a French one, so much 
the better. How well she introduces an an- 
ecdote, not cramming it in by the head (if 
anecdotes, like pins, have heads as well as 
points,) but gently leading up to it, and then 
giving it in the plainest and most telling 
form. I would wager she likes a diamond 
‘* set clear.”’ 

When Lady Blessington finds time to read, 
or how, is no concern of mine; all I know 
is, that 1, who delight in the queer corners 
and out of the way places in literature, am 
perpetually finding her traces. In French 
authors this is peculiarly the case. I remem- 
ber a very curious sensation which occurred 
to me on suddenly lighting upon a passage 
in a certain old work, which I found in a 
friend’s library in Rouen—a_ passage which 
must have suggested a fortunate answer made 
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by one of Lady Blessington’s characters. I 
don’t intend to ‘* hang out lights,’’ but when 
Robinson Crusoe discovered the footprint in 
the sand, his feeling must have resembled 
mine in everything but the disagreeableness 
of the former. 

Perhaps Lady Blessington manages con- 
trast as well as any writer of the day. This 
is no easy matter in the level surface of ex- 
isting life. In other days when society was 
settling down after its repeated crashes, 
various singular characters were continually 
brought together, and contrast was made for, 
rather than by the novelist. In the days 
when men were allowed their ** humours,”’ the 
writer’s task was comparatively easy ; a cou- 
ple of **humourists”’ affording mirth enough 
for a comedy ora novel. But now that we 
are all equally placid and faultless in our be- 
haviour, all equally studious of the reputa- 
tion, if not of the acquisition of indifference, 
and society is a billiard-table or a bowling- 
green, the artist who contrives to produce 
effective contrast possesses something more 
than ordinary merit. . 

Lady Blessington is not over fastidious 
when engaged in illustrating a character, and 
occasionally speaks so plainly, that I have 
heard very correct people express a wish that 
she would be a little more ** guarded.’’ Upon 
which occasions I have always replied, that 
I wish no such thing, I have taken several 
opportunities of showing that I, for one, am 
no member of the prudery school; but when 
any body will be kind enough to explain to 
me how an anonymous error is to be cen- 
sured, I shall think it time enough to be 
angry with Lady Blessington for her prac- 
tice of not only calling a heart a heart, but a 
spade a spade. 

‘* Nothing but praise—any body can praise.”’ 
Can anybody? It isa thousand pities that so 
general an accomplishment is not more often 
brought into display. It appears to me that 
any body can abuse, and that many people 
do. Presumption is the besetting sin of the 
day; people have no reverence, no teacha- 
bleness; the Puseyites are right enough on 
that point, though I don’t agree with them as 
to fasting. Everybody takes the office of 
critic, and when we have so many bad crit- 
ics, it is no wonder that we have so many bad 
artists. I have lived to hear many criticisms. 
I know that Walter Scott had no plots, and 
that Webber has very little melody. I know 
that all Shakspeare’s female characters are 
comparative failures, and that if he had lived 
in an enlightened age he would never have 


been supposed the godlike genius we think 
him. I know that Napoleon was a mere 
quack, assisted by the peculiar circumstances 
of his times, and that the Duke of Welling- 
ton owes his success to very singular luck 
and a Marquess-brother. I know that there 
are a great many Irish barristers who are 
quite equal to Burke, for one of them told me 
so. I have also been informed that there are 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it, 
and I am quite content to believe it. In the 
mean time, I choose to read Kenilworth, to 
hear Oberon, to love Imogen, to look re- 
spectfully at the column in the Place Ven- 
dome, to study Gurwood’s volumes of Dis- 
patches, to admire the Reflections, and to 
dislike Irish, and most other barristers. I 
am also content to eat the soles which are 
exceedingly well cooked by a certain Nicole 
of my acquaintance, and to enjoy the novels 
of the Countess of Blessington. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 


FRANCE. 


Accorp1nG to an official statement of No- 
vember last, the army was thus — 
viz.:—10 Marshals of France; 74 Lieute 
ant Generals; 135 Maréchaux de Camp, or 
Major-Generals; 1730 Colonels; 234 Mili- 
tary Zntendants (Inspectors?); 211 General 
Officers competent for service (en disponi- 
bilité :) making in all 2394 superior officers, 
who form the General Staff of the forces. 
Furthermore, 430 Employés of the Central 
War Office; 15,622 of Gendarmerie; 210, 
453 Infantry; 58,294 Cavalry; 29,624 Ar- 
tillery ; 8309 Engineers; 6593 of the Train ; 
4956 Veterans; 4334 of the Foreign Legion 
in Africa. ‘The whole number, therefore, if 
we include 1525, who are not serving with 
any distinet corps, and 1696 employed in 
the Civil Department of the force in Algiers, 
amounts to 341,606 effectives, who are 
equipped and kept together at an annual 
charge of 11,836,400/., or 295,910,000 
francs; while the sum spent on Public In- 
struction, is but 660,120/., and on the De- 
partment of Justice, 815,7601. Verily an 
‘armed peace”’ is a costly affair. 

The Navy is composed of 28,230 ofh- 
cers and seamen, 16,178 Marines, and 4125 
Marine Artillery: forming a total of 48,523, 
besides 201 persons employed in the Civil 
Department. ‘The charge for the year is es- 
estimated at 3,772,920/., or 94,323,000 
franes. 
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afford the subsequent results, in reference 
to the female portion of the Metropolitan 
population. ‘The number of females mar- 
ried was 121,525, whose respective ages, 
on the day of their marriage, were, 811 be- 
tween 12 and 15: 1902 aged 17; 3959 
aged 18; 5816 of 19; 6957 of 20; 7618 of 
21; 8017 between 22 and 23; 7000 to 
8000 of 24; 6000 of 25; and beginning 
with about 5000 between 26, 27, and 28, 
the proportion quickly subsides, viz.: 3651 
of 31, for instance; 1798 of 37; 1015 of 
42; 586 of 48; 226 of 56; 126 of 60: 
there were, however, 578 marriages where 
the brides’ ages varied from 61 to 70. Half 
the number of females married, entered the 
connubial state before they were 26 years 
old. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine for Jane. 
THE ANSARIANS. 
(THE “ ASSASSINS’? OF THE CRUSADERS.) 
BY W. F. AINSWORTH. 

Some years ago I made an excursion, ac- 
companied only by a muleteer, into the coun- 
try of the Ansarians or Nusariyeh, who in- 
habit the mountainous districts of Syria, 
which separate the upper valley of the Oron- 
tes from the sea. I penetrated into these 





mountains by the route from Latakiyeh, and 
gained the valley of the Orontes at Djesser 
el Shogar, or the Bridge of Sugar, a line of| 
road in part followed, a century ago, by the 
old and eccentric traveller, Maundrel. ‘The 
habits and manners, and the religious tenets 
of these mountaineers, had so long heen a 
matter of discussion, and had been the sub- 
ject of so many manifest exaggerations and 
misrepresentations on the part of previous 
travellers, that my curiosity to know some- 
thing about them was very great. At this 
moment they had been driven by the arms 
of Ibrahim Pasha from their principal resi- 
dence at Keblis, and even the mountains of 
Kulbi no longer afforded a haunt to these 
mysterious ritualists; who either clang in 
subjection or thraldom to the remote and 
rocky villages of the Jebil Kraad, and their 
prolongation, designated after’ the tribe, the 
Ansarian mountains; or they sought for 
occupation in cities, where difference in reli- 
gious persuasion was not often made _ the 
subject of minute inquiry.. It had been my 
good fortune, while residing at Antioch, to 
have a servant, an intelligent, well-conducted 
young man, who belonged to the tribe, and 
it was from conversation with him that I 





obtained most information upon the habits of 
feeling and thought, and the traditional faith 
of his countrymen. 

The scenery of the littorial mountains in 
Syria no way resembles those districts of 
Western Asia to which I have before had 
occasion to introduce my readers. Mild 
breezes and genial rains soften the climate, 
and relieve the aridity of a limestone soil 
and the heats of summer by an abundant 
vegetation of trees, shrubs, and flowering 
plants. ‘The tobacco of Latakiyeh is almost 
as celebrated in the East as the tambac of 
Shiraz; the vine luxuriates, and the gather- 
ing of seammony for European markets is 
one of the chief employments of the Ansa- 
rians. ‘The first incident that happened to 
me, on entering the mountains, was of a 
character that left a most lively impression. 
I was sauntering up a hill, leading my mule 
by his bridle, when I met an old man with 
grey hairs, but still full of bodily vigour, 
and with a particularly free and open coun- 
tenance, having that manly, good-natured 
expression, which is so characteristic of true 
courage. He approached me with a degree 
of activity and free-will, so uncommon 
among the punctilious Orientals, that I was 
a moment puzzled at his intentions, but 
when he stretched forth his hand to be 
shaken, I willingly gave him a grasp, in ex- 
pression of the fellowship of humanity, and 
he then turned round to be my guide to a 
neighbouring village. I at first thought that 
this mode of salutation—which I met no- 
where else, not even among the Chaldeans— 
had been learnt at some of the Syrian sea- 
ports, but | soon found reason to be satisfied 
that it was peculiar to these mountaineers, 
and not in common, but still in frequent use, 
among them. A carpet having been laid for 
me on the roof of a cottage, I was soon 
surrounded by a host of curious men and 
women, the latter with, faces uncovered, in 
picturesque dresses, and the hue of health. 
They vied in showing me attentions, and the 
milk and eggs, and bread and sweet juice of 
the grape, that were spread before me, would 
have been sufficient for half-a-dozen persons. 
Our conversation over the social chibuk was 
as interesting as the want of an intrepreter 
would allow it to be; and not to excite their 
apprehensions, it was only as questions here 
and there interposed between their long re- 
iterated complaints of the severity of the 
Egyptian ruler, their losses and poverty, 
that I could venture upon the subjects of 
their own faith and persuasions. When 
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leading questions were put to them, they 
answered them, however, openly and can- 
didly; and when, to arrive at some particu- 
lar fact, I inquired indirectly if there were 
not men of their tribe, or mountaineers in the 
neighbourhood, or even some discarded of 
their race, who practised such and such 
rites, they clamoured all at once and together 
against the supposition. 

From what | could gather from this, and 
other repeated conversations with these peo- 
ple, it appears that they consider themselves 
as Syrian aborigines of the districts which 
they still inhabit ; that they received the light 
of Christianity from the early apostles, but 
that they had their patriarch, independent of 
that of Antioch. ‘This is evidenced in a pe- 
culiar manner by a passage of Pliny, ‘* Cele 
habet Apamiam Marsya amne divisam a 
Nazerinorum Tetrarchia,’ Plin. v. 23; 
from which it would appear, that even under 
the Romans this ancient people preserved 
their tetrarchs, or peculiar chieftain, and who 
seems, as with the Chaldeans, to have com- 
bined the spiritual with the temporal power. 
They attribute to themselves, at these early 
times, a numerous population and extended 
possessions, embracing many important points 
on the coast; and it is evident that the Ansari, 
or Nusariyeh, as they are now called, must 
have been formerly of numerical and politi- 
cal importance, or they would never have 
given their name to so extensive a range of 
country as that which comprises the irregu- 
lar hilly country ealled the Jebil Kraad, or 
the more rectilinear Ansarian mountains, 
stretching from a little south of the valley of 
Antioch to the snow-clad summits of the 
Lebanon. ‘The description of Pliny is per- 
fectly correct: these mountains are separated 
by the valley of the Marsyas, or upper 
Orontes, from the district of Apania, where 
there still exist many beautiful vestiges of 
that once favoured site of the Antiochide. 

This fact of their pristine distinction among 
the early Christian churches, and their separa- 
tion from the see of Antioch, appears to have 
been the cause of their downfall. It was 
upon the dissensions of the early church, 
that Mohammed founded his great system of 
impostorship; and his followers, while ac- 
knowledging the divinity of Christ, hastened 
to superimpose by the sword, or by argu- 
ment, the power of the Arabian self-created 
prophet. It appears that these secluded 
mountaineers, with few churches, and still 
fewer teachers, and detached from commun- 
ion with the learning and fidelity of Antioch, 








submitted -readily to the Shibboleth of Mo- 
hammedanism, as at first inculeated. Un- 
like the kings of Hira, and the Gassanite 
princes—the Roman viceroys of the Syrian 
Arabs—they waited not for the swords of 
the Islamites, but engrafted upon a luke- 
warm and unspiritual faith, doctrines which 
subserviency to the powers that be, and a 
long-neglected condition, have alone been 
able to perpetuate. 

With such a latitudinarian belief as the 
divinity of one God, and the prophetic in- 
spiration of Christ and of Mohammed, the 
Ansari fell into most of the superstitions by 
which they were surrounded. Many were 
not to be distinguished from the Druses. 
They believed in the carnal deification of the 
Khalif Hakim, as the Shiites do in the divini- 
ty of Ali—in his future re-appearance, and in 
the transmigration of souls. It was when they 
became Mohammedans, that they obtained 
their present name, but I could not gather 
distinctly how. ‘Tychsen, in a memoir on 
the Nassarians, as he calls them, says that 
the most versed in Oriental literature con- 
sider the name as derived from their first 
conversion to Islamism in the seventh centu- 
ry, by a certain Nassar; while Volney pen- 
ned a tradition of an old man, canonized by 
his fastings, prayers, and self-denial, in the 
village of Nasar, near Kufa, in a. p. 891, 
which would give to the name a Christian 
origin. 

‘The date of this event is clearly fictitious, 
and the story of the old man is quite at vari- 
ance with some of the particulars given by 
Niebuhr respecting the opinions of this sect. 
This latter accurate and careful traveller, but 
who, on this oceasion, derives his authority 
from a Jesuitical manuscript, says that the 
Nusariyeh, or Nassarians, were seduced from 
their belief in the Khalif Hakim, and led to 
substitute in his place Ali Ibn Abu ‘Taleb, 
son-in-law of Mohammed, whom they adored 
as a god; that this impostor, moreover, 
taught them, that the divinity had resided in 
twelve imaums, or chief priests of the house 
of Ali, (a singular mode of presenting our own 
idea of apostolic succession,) but that having 
disappeared with Mohammed-el-Mochdi, the 
last of these imaums, it had now taken up 
its residence in the sun. ‘Io any one who 
is acquainted with the infinite number of 
forms to which the faith of Asiatics has 
attached the holiness of incarnation of divini- 
ty, these extremes of superstitious belief have 
nothing in them that 1s uncommon or extra- 
ordinary. There is a tribe of Kurds living 
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east of the Tigris, who worship in the pre- 
sent day an existing incarna.on, like the 
lama of Thibet; and his person was, upon 
one occasion, induced to pay a visit to the 
British residency at Bagdad. 

Burckhardt and Volney interested them- 
selves in seeking out how much there was 
that was Syrian-pagan still remaining amid 
these Christian-Mohammedan doctrines.— 
The solar apotheosis of their chief prophet 
was certainly a pagan dream, but how far 
the doctrine of metempsychosis is grafted on 
the worship of Baal, or what affinity exists 
between Baal-Phezor and the Juggernaut of 
India, appear to be questions but remotedly 
connected with the Nusariyeh, whose doc- 
trines were formerly little better than oral 
communications and surmises ; and concern- 
ing which the tribe itself, without books or 
learning, has no definite conception, and 
would be ready to embrace the truths and 
knowledge that should be vouchsafed to it 
almost at any moment. 

The Ansarians have been calumniated with 
the Ismaelites, or Ismaelis, the Kadmusiyeh 
of Volney, and the Izedis, or Yezidees, 
Kurd worshippers of Ized, the evil spirit, as 
performing rites of an infamous description, 
similar to what was charged to the ancient 
Gnostics. While aimed at these unfortunate, 
remote, and defenceless people, there is not 
a greater calumny against human nature gene- 
rally, than the easy belief that this injuri- 
ous statement has everywhere met with. 
Without entering into particulars, after care- 
ful inquiry, both among the Izedis and the 
Nusariyeh, I am thoroughly convinced that 
no such rites ever existed, excepting in the 
scandal-loving brains of opposing sects, who 
originally, imposed those defamatory histo- 
ries upon credulous travellers. 

There is one more feature of interest con- 
nected with the Ansarians, which is, their 
generally admitted identity with the ‘* Assas- 
sins’’ of the Crusaders. This, however, is 
by no means a satisfactorily established point. 
With regard to the term. ** Old Man of the 
Mountain,” itis a simple version of the word 
Sheik, which at once signifies lord or chief- 
tain, and old man, and is applied indifferent- 
ly to the leader of a tribe, to the head of a 
village, or to a holy man. ‘The term assas- 
sin is now generally admitted to be derived 
from these people, and. from the Arabic 
haschish, or hemp, which they were in the 
habit of using. 1 will not enter here into 
the long discussion as to whether the tribe 
who used this inebriating herb in the time 





of the Crusaders came from Eastern Kurdis- 
tan; it is sufficient, that at that time they lay 
on the way of the Crusaders. But the use 
of this herb is very common in the present 
day throughout the East, and thus it may 
have equally well been indulged in by other 
tribes, as well as the Ansarians. Under the 
name of Churrus in Persia, and Gunjah in 
India, this powerful substance is extensively 
used by the dissipated and depraved, as the 
ready agent of a pleasing intoxication. ‘The 
Arabic, Persian, and Indian physicians and 
authors, treat of it in their works. Makrizi, 
an Arabian writer, particularly describes in 
glowing terms certain pleasure-grounds, by 
name Djoneina, in the vicinity of Cairo, 
which were famous above all for the sale of 
haschish, or hashiha. It is said, in a work 
by Hasan, to have been first used in 658 of 
the Hegira, by a Sheik of the order of Hai- 
der. An Arab poet sings of Haider’s eme- 
rald cup, an evident allusion to the rich green 
colour of the tincture of the drug. ‘The Sheik 
only survived the discovery ten years, and 
subsisted chiefly on this herb, and on his 
death, his disciples, by his desire, planted it 
in an arbour about his tomb—a fit emblem 
of his death. 

In their effects, the different kinds of 
hemp at first exhilarate the spirits, cause 
cheerfulness, give colour to the complexion, 
bring on intoxication, excite the imagination 
into the most rapturous ideas, produce thirst, 
and increase the appetite. Afterwards, the 
sedative effects begin to dominate, the spirits 
sink, the vision darkens and weakens, and 
madness and fearfulness are the sequel; the 
animal secretions dry up, body and mind are 
enfeebled, and, in the words of an Arab wri- 
ter, ** Nobility of form alone remains to these 
infatuated beings.” 

This plant, then, which was so extensive- 
ly used in the gardens of Djoneina, as to lead 
to severe ordinances being enacted in 780 
Heg. against the practice, is much more 
likely to have been used as a stimulus to 
war, and an excitement to deeds of valour 
and courage, in the chivalrous times of the 
Crusades, by the Saracens themselves, than 
by the inoffensive Ansarians. It is true that 
we have a statement by William of Tyre, 
identifying the Assassins with these moun- 
taineers; but there are, in the laborious works 
which have been compiled upon the subject, 
as much to be gathered on the opposite side, 
and to this we add our mite of argument. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine for June. 


IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Tne character of Ireland sixty or seventy 
years ago was an anomaly to the moral 
world. ‘Though united to England for seven 
centuries, and every effort made during that 
period to assimilate the people to her sober, 
prudent, and wise-thinking neighbours, litile 
progress seems to have been made in ingraft- 
ing their habits, manners, and modes of 
thinking on the wild Irish stock. ‘The laws 
were promulgated, and sometimes enforced 
with unrelenting severity ; yet there was no 
advance in the general improvement of the 
people. Even within the pale, or in the im- 


mediate vicinity of the metropolis, the king’s. 


writ was nearly as much disregarded in the 
eigthteenth century, as when Maguire of Fer- 
managh, in the sixteenth, demanded the 
price of the sheriff’s head, that if his people 
cut it off, his Eric might be sent as a com- 
pensation to the Castle of Dublin. So little 
change was made in the moral feeling of the 
people, that laws were inoperative, evincing 
the truth of the satirist’s remark, Quid pro- 
sunt sine moribus leges. 

The instances we have now to lay before 
our readers are examples of a reckless and 
ferocious spirit existing among persons born 
and living within the pale of civilization, 
brought up among Ireland’s best inhabitants, 
in constant intercourse with intelligent stran- 
gers, and having no excuse from ignorance 
or seclusion, for violations of law and justice. 
We shall begin with the metropolis. 


BUCKS AND RIOTERS IN DUBLIN. 


At the period we refer to, any approach 
to the habits of the industrious classes by an 
application to trade or business, or even a 
profession, was considered a degradation to 
a gentleman, and the upper orders of society 
affected a most rigid exclusiveness. ‘There 
was, however, one most singular pursuit in 
which the highest and lowest seemed alike 
to participate with an astonishing relish, viz. 
fighting—which all classes in Ireland appear 
to have enjoyed with a keenness now hardly 
credible even to a native of Kentucky. The 
passion for brawls and quarrels was as rife 
in the metropolis as elsewhere, and led to 
scenes in Dublin, sixty or seventy years ago, 
which present a most extraordinary contrast 
to society here at the present day. 

Among the lower orders a feud and deadly 
hostility had. grown up between the Liberty 
boys, or tailors and weavers of the Coombe, 





and the Ormond boys, or butchers who lived 
in Ormond-market on Ormond-quay, which 
caused frequent conflicts; and it is in the 
memory of many now living that the stre>ts, 
and particularly the quays and bridges, were 
impassable in consequence of the battles of 
these parties. A friend of ours has told us 
that he has gone down to Essex-bridge, 
when he has been informed that one of those 
battles was raging, and stood quietly on the 
battlements for a whole day looking at the 
combat, in which above a thousand men 
were engaged. At one time the Ormond boys 
drove those of the Liberty up to ‘Thomas- 
street, where rallying, they repulsed their 
assailants and drove them back as far as the 
Broad-stone, while the bridges and quays 
were strewed with the maimed and wounded. 

These feuds terminated sometimes in 
frightful excesses, ‘The butchers used their 
knives, not to stab their opponents, but for a 
purpose then common in the barbarous state 
of Irish society, to hough or cut the tendon 
of the leg, thereby rendering the person in- 
curably lame for life. On one occasion of 
the defeat of the Ormond boys, those of the 
Liberty retaliated in a manner still more bar4 
barous and revolting. They dragged the 
persons they seized to their market, and dis- 
lodging the meat they found there, hooked 
the men by the jaws, and retired, leaving the 
butchers hanging on their own stalls. 

The spirit of the times led men of the 
highest grade and respectability to join with 
the dregs of the market in these outrages. 
The students of Trinity College were parti- 
cularly prone to join in the affrays between 
the belligerents, and generally united their 
forces to those of the Liberty boys against 
the butchers. 

The gownsmen were then a formidable 
body, and from a strong esprit de corps, 
were ready on short notice to issue forth in 
a mass to avenge any insult offered to an in- 
dividual of their party who complained of it. 
They converted the keys of their rooms into 
formidable weapons. ‘They procured them 
as large and heavy as possible, and slinging 
them in the sleeves or tails of their gowns, 
or pocket handkerchiefs, gave with them 
mortal swinging blows. Even the fellows 
participated in this esprit de corps. ‘The in- 
terior of the college was considered a sanc- 
tuary for debtors, and woe to the unfortunate 
bailiff who violated its precincts. There 
stood at that time a wooden pump in the cen- 
tre of the front court, to which delinquents 
in this way were dragged the moment they 
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were detected, and all but smothered. On 
one occasion, the lads had hauled a wretch 
whom they detected, to the pump, where he 
was subjected to the usual discipline. Dr. 
Wilder, a fellow, was passing by, and pre- 
tending to interfere for the man, called out, 
‘¢ Gentlemen, gentlemen, for the love of God, 
don’t be so cruel as to nail his ears to the 
pump.” ‘The hint was immediately taken, 
a hammer and nails were sent for, and an 
ear was fastened with a tenpenny nail; the 
lads dispersed, and he remained for a consi- 
derable time bleeding and shrieking with 
pain, before he was released. 

The theatre was the scene of many out- 
rages of the college students. One of them 
is on legal record, and presents a striking 
picture of the then state of society. On the 
evening of the 17th of January, 1746, a 
young man of the name of Kelly, a student 
of the university, entered the pit much intoxi- 
eated, and climbing over the spikes of the 
orchestra. got upon the stage, from whence 
he made his way to the green-room, and in- 
sulted some of the females there in the most 
gross and indecent manner. As the play 
could not proceed from his interruption, he 
was taken away, and civilly conducted back 
to the pit; here he seized a basket of oranges, 
and amused himself in pelting the perform- 
ers. Mr. Sheridan was then manager, and 
he was the particular object of his abuse and 
attack. He was suffered to retire with im- 
punity, after interrupting the performance, 
and disturbing the whole house. Unsatisfied 
by this attack, he returned a few nights after, 
with fifty of his associates, gownsmen and 
others. ‘They rushed towards the stage, to 
which they made their way through the or- 
chestra, and across the lights. Here they 
drew their swords, and then marched into 
the dressing-rooms, in search of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, to sacrifice him to their resentment. 
Not finding him, they thrust the points of 
their weapons through chests and clothes- 
presses, and every place where a man might 
be concealed—and this they facetiously called 
feeling for him. He had fortunately escaped, 
and the party proceeded in a body to his 
house in Dorset-street, with the murderous 
determination of stabbing him, declaring with 
the conspirator in Venice Preserved, ‘each 
man might kill his share.” For several 
nights they assembled at the theatre, excit- 
ing riots, and acting scenes of the same kind, 
till the patience of the manager and the pub- 
lic was exhausted. He then, with spirit and 


determination proceeded legally against them. | 





Such was the ascendency of rank, and the 
terror those ‘* bucks”’ inspired, that the gene- 
ral opinion was, it would be impossible that 
any jury could find a gentleman guilty of an 
assault upon a player. A barrister in court 
had remarked with a sneer, that he had 
never seen a *‘ gentleman player.’’ * ‘Then, 
sir,” says Sheridan, 1 hope you see one 
now.” Kelly was found guilty of a violent 
assault, sentenced to pay a fine of five hun- 
dred pounds, and, to the surprise and dismay 
of all his gentleman associates, sent to New- 
gate. 

Among the gentry of the period was a 
class called ** Bucks,’? whose whole enjoy- 
ment, and the business of whose life seemed 
to consist in eccentricity and violence. Many 
of their names have come down to us. 
** Buck English,”’ ** Buck Sheehy,”’ and va- 
rious others, have Jeft behind them tradition- 
ary anecdotes so repugnant to the conduct 
that marks the character of a gentleman of 
the present day, that we hardly believe they 
could have pretensions to be considered as 
belonging to the same class of society. 

Some of the Bucks associated together un- 
der the name of the * Hell-fire Club;’’ and 
among other infernal proceedings, it is re- 
ported that they set fire to the apartment in 
which they met, and endured the flames 
with incredible obstinacy, till they were 
forced out of the house, in derision, as they 
asserted, of the threatened torments of a fu- 
ture state. On other occasions, in mockery 
of religion, they administered to one another 
the sacred rites of the church in a manner 
too indecent for description. 

There was at that time a celebrated coffee- 
house-called ** Norris’s,’’ near, we believe, 
where the Royal Exchange now stands. 
This was frequented by the fashionable, who 
assumed an intolerable degree of insolence 
over all of less rank who frequented it. Here 
a Buck used to strut up and down with a 
long train to his morning gown; and if any 
person, in walking across the room, happen- 
ed accidentally to tread upon it, his sword 
was drawn, and the man punished on the 
spot for the supposed insolence. On one 
occasion, an old gentleman who witnessed 
the transaction informed us, a plain man, of 
a genteel appearance, crossed the room for a 
newspaper, as one of the Bucks of the day 
(Sheehy, we believe, was his name,) was 
passing, and touched the prohibited train ac- 
cidentally with his foot. ‘The sword of the 
owner was instantly out, and as every one 
then carried a sword, the offending man drew 
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his, a small tuck, which he carried as an ap- 
pendage to dress, without at all intending or 
knowing how to use it. Pressed upon by 
his ferocious antagonist, he was driven back 
to the wall, to which Buck Sheehy was 
about to pin him. As he drew back for the 
lunge, his terrified opponent, in an impulse 
of self-preservation, sprung within his point, 
and without aim or design pierced him to 
the heart. ‘The Buck was notorious for his 
skill in fencing, and had killed or wounded 
several adversaries. ‘his opportune check 
was as salutary in its effects at the coffee- 
house as the punishment of Kelly was at the 
theatre. 


DUELLING. 


The universal practice of duelling, and the 
ideas entertained of it, contributed not a little 
to the disturbed and ferocious state of society 
we have been describing. No gentleman 
had taken his proper station in life till he 
had ** smelt powder,”’ as it was called; and 
no barrister could go circuit till he had ob- 
tained a reputation in this way; no election, 
and searcely an assizes, passed without a 
number of duels; and many men of the bar 
practising half a century ago, owed their emi- 
nence, not to powers of eloquence or to legal 
ability, but to a daring spirit, and the num- 
ber of duels they had fought. 

Among the barristers most distinguished 
in this way was Bully Egan, chairman of 
Kilmainham for the county of Dublin. He 
was a large, black, burly man, but of so soft 
and good-natured a disposition, that he was 
never known to pass a severe sentence on a 
criminal without blubbering in tears. Yet 
he perhaps fought more duels than any man 
on or off the bench. ‘Though so _tender- 
hearted in passing sentence on a criminal, he 
was remarkably firm in shooting a friend. 
He fought at Donnybrook with Barret, the 
master of the rolls, before a crowd of specta- 
tors, who were quite amused at the drollery 
of the scene. When his antagonist fired, he 
was walking coolly away, saying his honour 
was satisfied; but Egan called out he must 
have a shot at his honour. On his returning 
to his place, Egan said he would not humour 
him, or be bothered with killing him, but he 
might either come and shake hands, or go to 
the devil. On another occasion he fought 
with Keller, a brother barrister. It was no 
unusual thing for two opposite counsel to fall 
out in court in discussing a legal point, retire 
to a neighbouring field to settle it with pis- 
tols, and then return to court to resume the 
Vor. [V.—Juy, 1843. 26 





argument in a more peaceable manner. Such 
an instanee occurred at the assizes of Water- 
ford about sixty years since: Keller and 
Egan fell out on a point of law, and both 
retired from court. ‘They crossed the river 
Suir in a ferry-boat to gain the county of 
Kilkenny. Harry Hayden, a large man and 
a justice of the peace for the county, when 
he heard of it, hastened to the spot, and got 
in between them just as they were preparing 
to fire. ‘They told him to get out of the way 
or they would shoot him, and then break 
every bone in his body. He declared his 
authority as a justice of the peace. ‘They 
told him if he was St. Peter from heaven 
they would not mind him. They exchanged 
shots without effect, and then returned to 
court. ‘The cause of their absence was gene- 
rally understood, and they found the bench, 
jury-box, and spectators waiting quietly to 
hear which of them was killed. 

The Right Honourable Henry Grattan, 
leader of the House of Commons, was ever 
ready to sustain with his pistols the force of 
his arguments. His cool ferocity, on such 
occasions, was a fearful display. He began 
by fighting Lord Earlsford, and ended by 
shooting the Honourable Isaac Corry, Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. He called him, in 
the debate on the union, ‘ a dancing-mas- 
ter,”’ and went from the house to fight him, 
while the debate was going on, and shot him 
through the arm. 

So general was the practice, and so all- 
pervading was the duel mania, that the peace- 
ful shades of our university could not escape 
it. Not only students adopted the practice, 
but principal and fellows set the example. 
The Honourable J. Hely Hutchinson, the 
provost, introduced, among other innovations 
on the quiet retreats of study, dancing, and 
the fashionable arts. Among them was the 
noble science of defence, for which he wish- 
ed to endow a professorship. He is repre- 
sented in Pranceriana as a fencing-master, 
trampling on Newton’s principia, while he 
makes a lunge. He set the example of duel- 
ling to his pupils, by challenging and fight- 
ing Doyle, a Master in Chancery—while his 
son, the Honourable Francis Hutchinson, 
collector of the customs in Dublin, not to de- 
generate from his father, fought a duel with 
Lord Mountmorris. 

The public mind was in such a state of 
irritation from the period of 1780 to the time 
of the union, that it was supposed three hun- 
dred remarkable duels were fought in Ireland 
during that interval. Counties or districts 
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became distinguished for their dexterity at 
the weapons used—Galway, for the sword; 
Tipperary, Roscommon, and Sligo, for the 
pistol; Mayo for equal skill in both. 

So universal and irrepressible was the pro- 
pensity, that duelling clubs were actually 
established, the conditions of which were, 
that before a man was ballotted for, he must 
sign a solemn declaration, that ‘* he had ex- 
changed a shot or a thrust with some anta- 
gonist;”’ and a code of laws and regulations 
were drawn up as a standard, to refer to on 
all points of honour. ‘This was called * ‘The 
practice of duelling and points of honour set- 
tled at Clonme] summer assizes, 1775, by 
gentlemen delegates from Tipperary, Gal- 
way, &c., and presented for general adoption 
throughout Ireland.” ‘This singular national 
document is still extant, though happily now 
seldom appealed to. 

Weapons of offence were generally kept at 
the inns for the accommodation of those who 
might come on an emergency unprovided. 
In such cases, * pistols were ordered for 
two, and breakfast for one,”’ as it might, and 
did sometimes happen, that the other did not 
return to partake of it, being left dead in the 
field. 

Among the duellists of the south of Ire- 
land was Pat Power of Daragle. He was a 
fat, robust man, much distinguished for his 
intemperance, and generally seen with a 
glowing red face. He on one occasion 
fought with a fire-eating companion, called 
Bob Briscoe; when taking aim, he said he 
still had a friendship for him, and would 
show it; so he only shot off his whisker and 
the top-of his ear. His pistol was always at 
the service of another who had less inclina- 
tion to use it; and when a friend of his de- 
clined a challenge, Power immediately took 
it up for him. ) 

When travelling in England he had many 
encounters with persons who were attracted 
by his brogue and clumsy appearance. On 
one occasion, a group of gentlemen were sit- 
ting in a box at one end of the room, when 
Power entered at the other. ‘The represen- 
tative of Irish manners at this time on the 
English stage, was a tissue of ignorance, 
blunders, and absurdities, and when a real 
Irishman appeared off the stage he was always 
supposed to have the characteristics of his 
class, and so to be a fair butt for ridicule. 
When Power took his seat in the box, the 
waiter came to him with a gold watch, with 
agentleman’s compliments, and a request to 
know what o’clock it was by it. Power 





took the watch, and then directed the waiter 
to let him know the person who sent it; he 
pointed out one of the group. Power rang 
the bell for his servant, and direeted him to 
bring his pistols and follow him. He put 
them under his arm, and with the watch in 
his hand, walked up to the box, and present- 
ing the watch, begged to know to whom it 
belonged. When noone was willing to own 
it, he drew his own old silver one from his 
fob, and presented it to his servant, desiring 
him to keep it; and putting up the gold one, 
he gave his name and address, assured the 
Cockney he would keep it safe till called for. 
It never was claimed. 

On another occasion he ordered supper, 
and while waiting for it he read the news- 
paper. After some time, the waiter laid two 
covered dishes on the table, and when Power 
examined their contents he found they were 
two dishes of smoking potatoes. He asked 
the waiter to whom he was indebted for such 
good fare, and he pointed to two gentlemen 
in the opposite box. Power desired his 
servant to attend him, and directing him in 
Irish what to do, he quietly made his supper 
off the potatoes, to the great amusement of 
the Englishmen. Presently his servant ap- 
peared with two more covered dishes, one 
of which he laid down before his master, and 
the other before the persons in the opposite 
box. When the covers were removed, there 
were found in each a loaded pistol. Power 
took up his and cocked it, telling one of the 
others to take up the second, assuring him 
‘*they were ata very proper distance for a 
close shot, and if one fell he was ready to 
give satisfaction to the other.’’” ‘The parties 
immediately bolied without waiting for a 
second invitation, and with them, several per- 
sons in the adjoining box. As they were all 
in too great a hurry to pay their reckoning, 
Power paid it for them along with his own. 

The laws by which duelling is punishable 
were then as severe as now; but such was 
the spirit of the times, that they remained a 
dead letter. No prosecution ensued, or if 
it even did, no conviction would follow.— 
Every man on the jury was himself probably 
a duellist, and would not find his brother 
guilty. ‘The judge, we believe, who most 
contributed to check this spirit, was the late 
Judge Mayne. He was a serious, solemn 
man, a professor of religion, and a rigid 
moralist in practice. His long atrabilarious 
and inflexible countenance on the bench, im- 
posed an unusual silence and sense of seri- 
ousness upon the court. A case of duelling 
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came before him on the western circuit, ac- 
companied with some unusual circumstances, 
which in the disturbed state of the moral 
feeling of the time were considered an alle- 
viation. An acquittal was therefore expect- 
ed as athing of course. The judge, how- 
ever, took a different view of the case; he 
clearly laid it down as one of murder, and 
charged the jury to find such a verdict. His 
severity was a subject of universal reproba- 
tion, and his efforts to put down murder were 
considered acts of heartless cruelty. Ina 
company of western gentlemen, when his 
conduct was talked over, some one inquired 
what was Judge Mayne’s Christian name, 
‘¢T cannot tell what it is,’ said another, ** but 
I know: what it is not—it is not Hugh.” 
Since his time, a memorable change |ias 
come over the spirit of the times, and men 
who had been slaves to public opinion, dared 
to brave it. Criminal information for chal- 
lenging or provoking to fight were ventured 
upon, even at the hazard of being consider- 
ed cowards. -In one term, thirteen were 
filed from the neighbourhood of Galway. 
Duelling, like drunkenness in Ireland, is now 
nearly extinguished. 

This mania seems to have commenced 
after the battle of the Boyne, and terminated 
with the union. The effect of the first was, 
to disband a number of military men by the 
dissolution of the Irish army, who wandered 
about the country without employment or 
means of living, yet adhering with tenacity 
to the rank and feelings of gentlemen. ‘The 
effect of the union was to amalgamate the 
countries more closely together, and to super- 
add the sober and wiser modes of thinking 
of our neighbours on the unstable and eccen- 
tric habits of ourselves. 


ABDUCTION. 


Abduction, or forcibly carrying off heir- 
esses, was another of those crying evils 
which at this time afflicted Ireland; but it 
was an outrage so agreeable to the spirit of 
the times, and so congenial to the ardent and 
romantic character of the natives, that it was 
considered an achievement creditable to the 
man, and a matter of boast and exultation to 
the woman. From the time that the King 
of Leinster abducted the frail Dervogle, and 
royalty set an example of carrying off ladies, 
it was the constant practice. When once it 
went abroad that a woman had money in 
any station in life, she became the immediate 
object of some enterprising fellow, who 


readily collected about him adherents to as- 
sist in his attempt. No gentleman or farmer 
felt himself safe who had a daughiter entitled 
to a fortune; she was sure to be carried off 
with or without her consent, and he lived in 
a constant state of alarm till she was happily 
disposed of in marriage. It was generally 
the wildest most ‘ devil-may-care” fellow 
who undertook the enterprise, and unfortu- 
nately such a character was found to have 
most attractions in the eyes of a young and 
romantic girl. The frequency of this offence 
was such a crying grievance that the legisla- 
ture at an early period interfered to prevent 
it, and the law on this subject was made, and 
has since continued more stringent in Ireland 
than in England. So early as the year 1634, 
a statute had been passed for punishing such 
as ‘*carried away maydens that be inheri- 
tors;’’ but this being found ineffectual in 
1707, forcible abduction was made a capital 
felony, and at the sane time provisions were 
made for the punishing those who carried 
off heiresses though not forcibly, and pre- 
venting their ever enjoying their wife’s pro- 
perty. ‘The law was, however, inoperative, 
from a notion which prevailed that the of- 
fender was not punishable if the woman ab- 
ducted him. ‘The girl carried off was ac- 
cordingly placed before the man on the 
horse, who thought he might thus evade the 
punishment, and the maidens frequently, like 
the Sabines, became so reconciled to their 
ravishers, that prosecutions bore a very small 
proportion to the number of offences. 

An association was formed in the south of 
Ireland which will hardly be believed to have 
existed in any country, except in that where 
even to the present day men unite themselves 
for unlawful purposes with a recklessness 
and perseverance almost incredible. ‘This 
association was **an abduction club,”’ the 
members of which bound themselves by an 
oath to assist in carrying off such young wo- 
men as were fixed upon by any members. 
They had emissaries and confederates in 
every house, who communicated information 
of particulars; the extent of the girl’s for- 
tune, the state and circumstances of the fami- 
ly, with details of their intentions and do- 
mestic arrangements and movements. When 
a girl was thus pointed out, the members 
drew lots, but more generally tossed up for 
her, and immediate measures were taken to 
secure her for the fortunate man by all the 
rest. No class of society was exempt from 
their visitations, and opulent farmers as well 
as the gentry were subject to these engage- 
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ments of the clubs, according to their rank 
in life. 

The persons who were most usually con- 
cerned in such clubs were a class of men 
abounding in Ireland called ** squireens.”’ 
‘They were the younger sons or connexions 
of respectable families, having little or no 
patrimony of their own,, but who scorned to 
demean themselves by any useful or profita- 
ble pursuit. ‘They are described by Arthur 
Young and other writers of the day, as dis- 
tinguished in fairs and markets, races and 
assizes, by appearing in red waistcoats, lined 
with narrow lace or fur, tight leather breeches 
and top boots, riding ‘a bit of blood”’ lent 
or given them from the stables of their opu- 
Jent connexions. 

Hurling was at that time the universal 
amusement in which the gentry as well as 
the peasantry engaged, and in this athletic 
sport the squireens excelled. ‘They were 
generally addicted to a base and brutal ad- 
vantage sometimes taken in this noble exer- 


cise. It frequently happened in pursuit of 


the ball, that two antagonists came into col- 
lision, and in the shock one of them thrust- 
ing the handle of his hurley under his arm, 
took with the point of it his antagonist in the 
side, who in some instances fell dead, and 


in others remained with crushed ribs a maim- | 


ed and disabled man for life. We acknow- 
ledge with shame that this base act was not 
only practised but applauded as a dexterous 
and justifiable ruse. On occasions when 
districts or counties challenged each other in 
this game, tle rival parties were headed by 
the gentry of this class, who thus became 
identified with and united to the peasantry. 
These things, with a prestige in favour of 
family connexion or pretension to the rank 
of gentlemen, made young men of this class 
most popular and special favourites with the 
peasantry, who were ready and delighted to 
assist in any enterprise in which they were 
concerned. When a girl fell to the lot of a 
member of the club it was probable he never 
had known or spoken to her, but it was his 
care to meet her at a public ball, where he 
generally contrived to render himself agree- 
able, and in the bustle and confusion of break- 
ing up to put her into a chaise, or on horse- 
back, with or without her consent. 
Catherine and Anne Kennedy were the 
daughters of Richard Kennedy of Rathmea- 
dan, county of Waterford. Their father was 
dead, and they lived with their mother in 
much respectability; they were each entitled 
to a fortune under their father’s will of two 





thousand pounds, a large sum at that time as 
a girl’s portion in Iraland; but even that was 
exaggerated, and they were looked upon as 
co-heiresses of immense wealth, and as such, 
objects of great cupidity to the abduction 
clubs. ‘The fortunate persons to whose lot 
they fell were Garrett Byrne, of Ballyaun, 
in the county of Carlow, and James Strange, 
(pronounced Strang,) of Ullard, in the coun- 
ty of Kilkenny. ‘They were young men of 
great popularity in the country, dissipated, 
dashing, careless, spirited fellows, but of 
different dispositions. Strange was irritable, 
impetuous, and tyrannical, sacrificing every 
thing to accomplish his ends, and little re- 
garding the means or feelings of others. 
Byrne, on the contrary, was amiable, and as 
faras his pursuits and propensities permitted, 
of a kind and gentle temper, particularly so 
to women, with whom he was an universal 


‘favourite. He had attached himself to Ca- 


therine Kennedy, whose disposition was 
somewhat like and congenial to his own. 
Strange had fixed his regards on Aune, who, 
in like manner, resembled him in determina- 
tion and haughtiness of temper. In the in- 
tercourse of the country they had occasion- 
ally met at race-balls, and other convivial 
meetings, and the men had endeavoured to 
render themselves agreeable to the girls, 
with such success, that it was reported, on 
the authority of their confidential maids, that 
they were actually invited by them to avail 
themselves of the first opportunity to carry 
them off, as there were no hopes that their 
mother and friends would consent to their 
marrying men of such desperate fortunes. 

While this intercourse was going on, Ca- 
therine was but fifteen, and her sister Anne 
but fourteen; they were both very lovely 
girls, but Anne was most distinguished, and 
her form and face gave promise of something 
eminently beautiful. 

On the 14th of April, 1779, the girls ac- 
companied their mother, aunt, and some 
friends, to a play enacted at Graiguenamana, 
a small town in the county of Kilkenny ; and 
before the representation was concluded, 
notice was conveyed to them that Byrne and 
Strange had formed a plan to carry them off 
that night from the play, and had assembled 
a number of adherents round the house for 
the purpose. In great alarm, the girls with 
their mother and aunt, left the theatre, and 
retired to another room in the same house, 
accompanied by several gentlemen, their 
friends, who resolved to protect them: they 
bolted and barricaded the door, and they re- 
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mained for two hours without any attempt 
being made on the room. At length a vio- 
lent rush was felt at it, the door gave way, 
and the party outside entered. ‘There was a 
bed in the room, and the girls hastily retired 
behind the curtains and endeavoured toa con- 
ceal themselves, and impress on the minds 
of the rioters that they had escaped from the 
apartment, aud were no longer in the house. 
For an hour or more, the men seemed irreso- 
lute and used no violence, but at the end of 
that time they rushed to the bed, and drew 
the girls from their concealment. ‘They now 
displayed arms of all kinds, swords and pis- 
tuls, with which they were provided, and in 
spite of all the opposition of the girls’ friends, 
whom they fiercely attacked and threatened 
with instant death, they dragged them into 
the street, where they were surrounded by 
above one hundred armed men with shirts 
covering their clothes, by way of disguise, 
the then common costume, in which origi- 





nated the name of ‘** Whiteboys.”’ Two) 
horses were ready saddled, Catherine was | 
forced to mount one, and placed before Byrne, | | 
and Anne was placed upon the other before | 
Strange; and in this way, surrounded by a 
desperate body of men sufficient to intimidate 
and overawe the country, they were carried 
off from their friends. ‘To allay the terrors 
of the girls, it was proposed to send for other | 
females who would be their companion 
They received the proposal with joy, and) 
they were speedily joined by some women, | 
who proved however to be sisters and near 
relatives of the abductors, and were prepared | 
and in readiness to promote their criminal | 
views, 

They rode all night, surrounded by a) 
strong armed guard of Whiteboys, to a place | 
called Kilmashane, fifteen Irish miles from | 
Graiguenamana. During the journey they | 
were repeatedly solicited to marry the men, | 
and threatened that if they did not they should 
be carried to a distant county, where they ne- 
ver should see either mother or friends again. 
The women who had joined the party urged 
the same thing, and threatened if they per- 
sisted in their refusal, to abandon them and 
leave them to whatever treatment the men 
chose to give them. In this place they ob- 
tained some refreshment, and continued for 
a considerable time subject to the constant 
importunity of the party. At length a man 
was introduced who was reported to be a 
priest, before whom Byrne and Strange took 
a solemn oath, that they would harass them 
night and day by riding through the country 

26* 











with them, till they should be exhausted with 
fatigue and suffering; but if they consented 
then to be married by the priest, they should 
be immediately restored to their friends. At 
length, terrified and subdued, they became 
passive, and a short form of ceremony was 
read, and an extorted assent was given. They 
then claimed the promise to be immediately 
restored to their friends, but it was evaded 
till night came on. ‘The girls refused to 
retire to rest till solemnly assured by the fe- 
males that one of them should sleep with 
each of them; they, however, abandoned 
them at midnight and the men took their 
places. 

From this house, which appeared to be a 
waste place and belonging to no master, they 
again were set on horseback as before, and, 
accompanied by their lawless patrole, they 
rode on to Borris, where they passed the next 
night. ‘The exhausted girls entreated to be 
allowed to sleep with the females, but this 
was refused. After various wanderings, by 
riding night and day with a whole cavalcade 
of armed ruffians, they were brought to the 
house of another priest, who undertook to 
persuade them to submit to their fate. angl 
be reconciled and obedient to their husbands. 
They still persisted in their remonstrances 
against the violence offered them, when it 
was threatened to carry them to Castlecomer, 


s,| and bury them there for ever in the coal-mines; 


and Strange, in a paroxysm of anger struck 
Anne in the face with a pewter pot. This 


| brutal violence sunk deep into her mind, and 


rankled with an unextinguishable resentment 
never to be forgotten. 

It will hardly be believed, that for five 
weeks they were paraded night and day, ac- 
companied by their lawless cavaleade and 
resting at miserable houses, through the 
counties of Waterford, Kilkenny, Carlow, 
Kildare, and so on to the north of Dublin, 
where they stopped at Rush, a small fishing 
town within a few miles of the metropolis. 
In this place they were put on board a ves- 
sel, accompanied by the whole party, and 
sailed to the town of Wicklow; here, witha 
perfect feeling of indifference and security, 
some of them went on shore ; but while they 
were absent the vessel was boarded by a Mr. 
Power, accompanied by an armed party, who 
rescued the harassed girls, and restored them 
to their friends. In the mean time Byrne 
and Strange made their escape to Wales, bat 
they were instantly pursued, apprehended, 
and lodged in the jail of Carnarvon. 

It was long doubtful whether they would 
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not claim the girls as their wives, and a be- 
lief was entertained that no prosecution would 
ensue. Catherine was said to be strongly 
attached to Byrne, who had always treated 
her with gentleness and affection, except in 
the manner of her abduction; but Anne’s 
animosity to Strange was irreconcileable, and 
the brutal indignity of the blow was only to 
be effaced by his death. ‘Though so young, 
a mere child, her energetic resentment over- 
came the reluctance of her elder but more 
yielding sister; her resolution was confirmed 
by a near relation of her own, distinguished 
by the number of duels he had fought, a Mr. 
Hayes, of whom we have before made honor- 
able mention. It was by the unshaken de- 
termination of Hayes the men were brought 
to trial. ‘The joint depositions of the girls 
were taken before the Lord Chief Justice 
Annaly, and Byrne and Strange were tried 
at the Kilkenny Lent assizes, on the 24th of 
March, 1780. Letters were produced from 
the young ladies containing the most tender 
expressions of affection, and inviting their 
respective lovers to carry them off, in the 
way usual in the country, to which they 
were ready and willing to consent. ‘These 
letters, however, were clearly proved to be 
forgeries by the sister of Byrne, who was 
heard to boast she could perfectly copy Miss 
Anne Kennedy’s hand-writing. Others were 
read, really written by the girls, speaking of 
the men in an affectionate manner, and call- 
ing them their dear husbands, but these were 
proved to be dictated under the strong im- 
pressions of threats and terror. The men 
were found guilty and sentenced to death. 

It was supposed the sentence would never 
be executed. Their respectable rank in so- 
ciety, connected with all the gentry in the 
country—their actual marriage with the girls 
—and the frequency of the act of abduction, 
that made such a marriage be considered a 
thing divested of all criminality, created a 
strong feeling in their favour. But Scott, 
afterwards Lord Clonmel, was then attorney- 
general, and conducted the prosecution. He 
openly declared in court, that if this abduc- 
tion was suffered to pass with impunity, 
there would be no safety for any girl, and no 
protection for the domestic peace and happi- 
ness of any family, and he called upon the 
government to carry out the sentence. His 
remonstrance was attended to, and the unfor- 
tunate gentlemen were hanged, to the great 
astonishment of their numerous friends and 
admirers. So strong and general was the 
excitement among the peasantry, that a res- 
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| cue was greatly feared, and an extraordinarily 
large force of horse and foot was ordered to 
attend their execution; and such was the 
deep sympathy for their fate, that all the 
shops were shut up, and all business sus- 
pended in Kilkenny and the neighbouring 
towns. 

The subsequent fate of the girls was me- 
lancholy. Whenever they appeared in the 
towns of Waterford, Kilkenny, or the vici- 
nity, they were assailed by hissing and hoot- 
ing of the mob, who followed them with ex- 
ecration through the streets. ‘They both 
had a pension from government, settled on 
them as a remuneration for their sufferings, 
and their conviction of felous. ‘l'his the 
common people considered as the price of 
blood, and could not conceal their abhorrence 
whenever they were seen. ‘hey were, how- 
ever, respectably married. 

Another awful catastrophe of this kind 
occurred in a different part of Ireland, about 
the same period, which is perhaps one of the 
most interesting on record. 

On the Derry side of the Foyle, and about 
‘two miles from the eity, is Prehen, the seat 
‘of the Knoxes. John M‘Naghtan was a na- 
itive of Derry. His father was an opulent 
‘merchant, who gave his son all the advan- 
‘tages of a most liberal education. He gradu- 
ated in Trinity College, Dublin. Being a 
man of address and ability, he was appointed 
to a luerative situation in the revenue by the 
' then Irish government, and in the course of his 
duty contracted an intimaey with the family 
of Mr. Knox, of Prehen, whose daughter, a 
lovely and amiable girl, was entitled to a 
large fortune independent of her father. To 
her M‘Naghtan paid assiduous court, and as 
she was too young at the time to marry, he 
obtained a promise from her to become his 
bride in two years. When the cireumstance 
was made known to her father, he interdicted 
it in the most decided manner, and forbade 
M‘Nagt.tan’s visits to his house. 

‘To detach his daughter from this unfortu- 
nate connection, Mr. Knox resolved to leave 
the country, and introduce her to the society 
of the metropolis; and in the beginning of 
November, 1761, prepared to set out for 
Dublin. M*‘Naghtan and a party of his 
friends having information of his intention, 
repaired to a cabin a little distance from the 
road, with a sack full of fire-arms. From 
hence one of the party was despatched to 
the house of an old woman who lived by the 
way side, under the pretence of buying some 

yarn, to wait for the coming up of Mr. Knox's 
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carriages When it did arrive, the woman 
pointed it out, named the travellers it con- 
tained, and described the position in which 
they sat. ‘They were Mr. Knox, his wife, 
his daughter, and a maid-servant. It was at- 
tended by but one servant, and a blacksmith, 
whose wife had nursed Miss Knox. ‘The 
scout immediately ran before and communi- 
cated to M+Naghtan the information he had 
received. ‘The carriage was instantly sur- 
rounded by him and three other men. 
M‘Naghtan and one of his accomplices fired 
at the smith, whom they did not kill, but to- 
tally disabled. ‘The blinds of the carriage 
were now close drawn, that the persons in- 
side might not be recognised. M*Naghtan 
rode up to it, and either by accident or design 
discharged a heavily-loaded blunderbuss into 
it at random. A shriek was heard inside. 
The blind was let down, and Mr. Knox dis- 
charged his pistol at the assassin. At the 
saine moment another was fired from behind 
a stack of turf, by the servant who had con- 
cealed himself there. Both shots took effect 
in the body of M‘Naghtan. He was, how- 
ever, held on his horse by his associates, 
who rode off with him. ‘The carriage was 
then examined. Miss Knox was found dead, 
weltering in her blood. Five balls of the 
blunderbuss had entered her body, leaving 
the other three persons in the carriage with 











her unhurt, and untouched by this random 


shot. 


port himself in any other position. Not- 
withstanding acute pain and exceeding debil- 
ity, he defended himself with astonishing 
energy and acuteness, A singular trait of 
Irish feeling occurred in the course of the 
trial. One of his followers implicated in the 
outrage, named Dunlap, was a faithful and 
attached fellow, and his master evinced more 
anxiety to save his life than his own. As 
a means of doing so he disclaimed all know- 
ledge of his person; ‘Oh, master, dear,” 
said the poor fellow beside him in the dock, 
“is this the way you are going to disown 
me after all ?” 

On the day of execution M‘Naghtan was so 
weak as to be supported in the arms of at- 
tendants. He evinced the last testimony of 
his regard to the unfortunate young lady he 
had murdered, of whom he was passionately 
fond, and whom he mourned as his wife. 

This murder and execution took place on 
the road between Strabane and Derry; and 
as the memory of them still lives among the 
peasantry, the spot is pointed out to the pas- 
sengers, and recalls traits of what Ireland 
was eighty years ago, even in the most civjl- 
ized county. Abduction was then a pods 
mon mode of courtship in the north, as well 
as the south, and no man was deemed of 
spirit unless he so effected his marriage. 
Any fatal accident resulting to resisting 
friends was considered a venial offence, and 


The country was soon alarmed, and a re- | the natural effect of their unreasonable ob- 


ward of five hundred pounds offered for the 


apprehension of the murderers. A company | 


of light horse scoured the district, and 
amongst other places were led to search the 
house of a farmer named Wenslow. ‘The 
family denied all knowledge of M‘Naghtan, 
and the party were leaving the house when 
the corporal said to one of his companions, 
in the hearing of a countryman who was 
digging potatoes, that the discoverer would be 
entitled to a reward of three hundred pounds, 
The countryman immediately pointed to a 
hay-loft, and the corporal running up a lad- 
der, burst open the door, and discovered 
M‘Naghtan lying in the hay. Notwithstand- 
ing his miserably wounded state, he made a 
desperate resistance, but was _ ultimately 
taken and lodged in Lifford gaol. Some of 
his accomplices were arrested soon after. 
They were tried before a special commission 
at Lifford, and one of them was received as 
king’s evidence. M‘Naghtan was brought 
into court wrapped in a blanket, and laid on 
a table in the dock, not being able to sup- 
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GHAZEL OF HAFIZ. 


Yr breezes of spring! the rich perfumes ye bear, 

Ye have stol’n, on your way, from my mistress’s 
hair ; 

Yet, ol! steal not one lock of those tresses awag, 

Nor linger too long in your amorous play. 

O rose! how thy beauties and colours give place, 

When compared with the charms of her exquisite 
face! 

No fault in her houri-like form can be found, 

But envious thorns encompass thee round. 

Narcissus! presum’st thou one moment to vie 

With the soul stealing look of her dark melting eye? 

Yon cypress, that waves with such beauty and 
grace, 

While the breeze, as it flies, gives a passing em- 
brace, 

Though beauteous and graceful it now may appear, 

Can boast of no charms when my mistress is near. 

Could’st thou choose out of all things below and 
above, 

My soul! would aught please thee so much as her love? 

Then come! my fair mistress, away with disdain, 





Nor let thy sad Hariz entreat thee in vain! 
| Ipswich, April 18, 1843. E. B, Cowe tt. 
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From Edinburgh Magazine. 
THE DISRUPTION OF THE CHURCH ES. 
TABLISHMENT OF SCOTLAND. 

Tue catastrophe, so long threatened and 
so long delayed, has at length arrived. ‘I'he 
Venerable Kirk of Scotland is fairly laid on 
her beam-ends; the most affectionate and 
dutiful of her children, Dr. Chalmers and 
his coadjutors, standing by, looking with no 
little complacency on their handiwork. ‘The 
reverend Doctor might have been delighted 
to say, 

“ Alone I did it!” 
—but this is aglory denied him. He has had 
many willing, zealous, and unscrupulous aux- 
iliaries, and many more dupes and victims. 
Let not, however, Voluntaries and Dissenters 
at a distance imagine, that this fell matricide 
has been committed from any dislike to the 
principle of a State Church, as one directly 
opposed to the religious liberties of mankind 
and the interests of pure Christianity. ‘The 
new Seceders hold directly the reverse of 
this; and the * General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland’’—the resonant title 
which the body has assumed—was not 
three hours old, before its first Moderator, 
Dr. Chalmers, took pains to proclaim deadly 
animosity to Liberals and Dissenters, whom 
he denounced in no measured terms, as sedi- 
tious, discontented, restless men, dangerous 
alike to Church and State; with whom he 
and his party would take neither part nor 
lot.* Itis not then from disapprobation of 





* That Dissenters and Voluntaries every where 
may know what are the fundamental principles of 
the New Free Presbyterian Church, we subjoin an 
extract from Dr. Chalmers’s opening speech :— 
“To be more plain, let me be more particular. 
The Voluntaries mistake, if they claim us as Vol- 
luntaries. We hold it to be the duty of Govern- 
ment to give their resources and means for the 
maintenance of a gospel ministry in the land; and 
we pray that their eyes may yet be opened, and 
that they may learn to acquit themselves as pro- 
tectors of the Church, and not as its corrupters 
or tyrants. (Applause.) May the sin of Uzziah 
be forgiven them, and may the day speedily come, 
when ‘kings shall be the nursing fathers, and 
queens the nursing mothers of the Church.’ (Re- 
newed Cheers.) In a-word, we hold that every 
post and function of the commonwealth should be 
leavened with Christianity, and that every func- 
tionary, from the highest to the lowest, should in 
their respective spheres do all that in them lies to 
countenance and to uphold it. That is to say, 
though we quit the Establishment, it is right that 
it should be understood that we go out holding the 
Establishinent principle. We quit a vitiated Estab- 
lishment; but we shall rejoice to return to a purer 
one. (Great applause.) Or, to express it other- 





THE DISRUPTION OF THE 


a State, z. e. an ** Erastian Church,”’ or from 
dislike to ministers receiving State pay, 
which the Doctor regards as a most impor- 
tant element in the maintenance of religion, 
the very pabulum of Presbyterianism, that 
the disruption has arisen; but because the 
Established clergy, while eating the bread 
which the State provided for them, could 
not be as much above its control as the min- 
isters of independent bodies of Dissenters ; 
that they should not be at liberty to do what 
they liked with what was not their own— 
that as often as the decisions of their courts 
came into collision with the judgments of 
the civil courts, the latter should yield. From 
first to last, for the seven years that this af- 
fair has disturbed Scotland, the struggle has 
been for clerical power, veiled, at one period, 
with the thin pretext, latterly thrown aside, 
of demanding for a few of the people a round- 
about check—a veto upon the exercise of 
lay patronage. 

The ery of ** Wolf!’ had been raised so 
often; the threat, We will go off, and leave 
manse, glebe, and tiends!”’ so frequently 
reiterated, that the public had become incre- 
dulons; though it was not seen how the 
Protesters could, in common decency, re- 
main much longer. Late symptoms, of a 





wise, we advocate the national recognition and the 
national support of religion; and we are not Volun- 
taries. (Cheers) Again, if we thus openly pro- 
claim our differences with men who, under the 
guise of principle—and of this principle we ques- 
tion not the honesty—refuse, in the affairs of the 
Church, to have any participation with the Gov- 
ernment—still more resolutely do we disclaim all 
fellowship with men who, under the guise of direct 
and declared opposition, lift a menacing front 
against the powers that be; or, disdaining govern- 
ment, and impatient of restraint, manifest a spirit 
of contention and defiance. If we refuse to coa- 
lesce with one, and that a powerful body, on the 
question of ecclesiastical polity, still less would we 
seek to strengthen ourselves by amalgamating 
with another body of contentious and violent world- 
ly politicians, and, least of all, with men whose ele- 
ment is confusion, and who delight in the wild 
war of turbulence and disorder. Our enemies—the 
high aristocracy of the land—will be strengthened 
in their hostility against us by our co operation 
with men who are bent upon the destruction of the 
Church. .... I look upon the Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland as possessing a value which is possessed 
by no other Church in Christendom. It is altoge- 
ther charged with high Christian principles; and 
there is not another Church within the limits of 
reformed Christendom of which we can say the 
same. Through the Regium Donum the principle 
of a National Establishment is invested in your 
Church, and yet you possess perfect spiritual liber- 
ty.”— Scotsman, May 20th. 
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more than ordinary attention to the commis- | 


sariat department and the replenishment of | 


Leaving the new General Assembly to act 
‘its virgin fancies, let us now for a moment 


the treasure-chest, foreboded a serious cam- | inquire what principle gave rise to it? what 


paign. By one means or another, nay, by 
all kind of means, fair and unfair, a very 
large sum of money had, this year, been 
collected for building meeting-houses, and 
‘the sustentation of the clergy,’’ and a much 
larger sum subseribed. In the meantime, 
by the late election of members to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, it was evident that the party 
which had for some years carried matters 
with so high a hand—attempting to bully 
successive Governments into the concessions 
they demanded, and defying the courts of 
law—would be in a minority in their own 
Assembly, to whose dicta, of course, they 
were bound to submit. On perceiving this, 
it was deemed politic not to hazard even one 
vote; not to wait until the General Assem- 
bly had been constituted by the election of its 
chairman, (the Moderator.) which must have 
gone against them, but at once to declare off! 
‘This was done by the reading of a long pro- 
test against the proceedings and judgments 
of the Supreme Court of Scotland, which 
have been affirmed by Parliament as often 
as they were appealed, and against the 
Governments which had refused their claims; 
and the seceders rose and walked out, to the 
number of eighty-nine parish ministers, and 
thirty-one quoad sacra ministers—a_ kind of 
irregulars, who, by the decision of the courts 
of law, had no right to sit in church courts— 
and seventy-three elders. Even if the quoad 
sacré ministers and their elders had been in- 
cluded, the number retiring was a minority 
of the whole Assembly. It is not to be ima- 
gined that an affair which had, for seven 
years, produced so much rancourous agita- 
tion, was to reach the crisis without creating 
some sensation out of doors. The adherents 
of the party had collected in considerable 
numbers. ‘The course that was to be taken 
was previously known; and, when the Se- 
ceders—the martyrs—appeared, they were 
received with some cheering, and accompa- 
nied down hill to a deserted pile, where, 
seven years ago, the citizens of Edinburgh 
gave a dinner to Mr. O'Connell. Dr. Chal- 
mers was then, by acclamation, chosen 
Moderator of ** ‘The First General Assembly 
of the Free Presbyterian Church ;’’ and, hav- 
ing first explained the reasons of secession, 
the Reverend Doctor lost no time in making 
that vituperative manifesto against other Dis- 
senters, and that eulogy on endowed Estab- 
lishments to which we have referred. 


led so many protesting martyrs to forsake 
“the Church of their fathers,” first inflict- 
‘ing upon her what they do not scruple to 
_avow is, as they hope, a mortal stab. We 
write for the information of readers in Eng- 
‘land and Ireland, and for Scotsmen abroad, 
many of whom labour under the mistake of 
| imagining that, on the part of the leaders of 
the seceding party, this has really been a 
liberal and generous popular movement; a 
struggle for popular principles, for extend- 
ing the religious rights of the people of Scot- 
land. It has been no such thing. How was 
it possible that a body of clergy, bound hand 
and foot to the State, who were pre-eminent- 
ly—and right proud too of the titte—Minis- 
ters of the Established Church—how was a 
body of men thus fettered, and willing to be 
‘fettered, to take the lead in any popular 
|movement which had for its object the en- 
| franchisement of the People from the yoke of 
lay patronage, save by a species of rebellion ? 
While the Non-Intrusion party—more coy- 
‘rectly the Kirk-Court-Supremacy party— 
‘held the State bound to maintain them in 
their benefices, which they had obtained on- 
ly through lay patronage, they also claimed, 
when it suited them, to defy and despise its 
control; and to become the sot-disant cham- 
pions of the rights of the People. ‘These 
things were wholly incompatible; and, ac- 
cordingly, as soon as they were touched in 
what they claimed as their own prerogative, 
ithe bungle and juggle in which the popular 
‘part of the question was veiled, the Veto 
law, was thrown to the winds. ‘The veto 
was a bagatelle,” proclaimed Dr. Chalmers, 
when compared with the Courts of Law au- 
daciously presuming to control the Kirk 
Courts in matters which his party called 
‘*spiritual,’’"—while all men of plain sense 
called it the necessary protection of the civil 
rights of men, either deprived of their liv- 
ings, or kept out of them, because they obey- 
ed the laws of the Church and the laws of 
the land, instead of the arbitrary dicta of a 
dominant party in the Kirk Courts.—Had 
this party really been what they pretended 
to be; had they acted upon any consistent 
and intelligible principle, conducted them- 
selves with Christian feeling and propriety, 
and, ceasing to be hirelings of the State, had 
become the leaders of the People, in seeking 
an enlargement of their rights, they would 
have gone out at once, carrying with them 
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the sympathy and respect of good men of all 
parties. How stand they now, when forced 
to withdraw, from having found it hopeless 
to obtain, by defiance, threats, and bullying, 
those arrogant claims which the interests of 
society cannot permit any government to 
yield to any body of Established clergy ? 
They must have been mad even to have 
dreamed of attaining their objects; and they 
must have seen their folly in the coldness, 
indifference, or reprobation with which their 
struggle has been viewed by the men of Scot- 
land of every sect end political party. To 
persons at a distance, who cannot under- 
stand the real question—namely, the strug- 
gle of a Kirk corporation for power uncon- 
trolled by the law—through the smoke of 
controversy and maze of words in which it 
has been involved, it is a pregnant fact, that 
not one newspaper in Scotland, Liberal or 
Conservative, has been found to advocate 
the cause of the Kirk-Court Supremacy 
party; and that they were at last under the 
necessity of setting up a press of their own. 
The whole body of Dissenters in Scotland 
have, until they seceded, been against them, 
both in reference to the objects struggled for, 
and the unseemly mode of conducting the 
struggle. But to read of their sayings and 
doings, a stranger might imagine that there 
was not a Dissenter, nor a Dissenting min- 
ister, in all Scotland ; that they alone divided 
the whole field with the Moderate ministers. 
Jealousy of the Presbyterian Dissenters, of 
the Secession body ; was no mean ingredient 
among the various motives which originally 
produced this turmoil. That body has, with- 
in the last fifty years, rapidly increased in 
numbers, wealth, and intelligence ; and now 
reckons, it is said, nearly a half, if not a full 
half, of the urbane population of the country 
among its adherents, while its substantial 
meeting-houses and manses rise in every 
valley. ‘The passing of the Reform Bill 
brought this body a vast accession of politi- 
cal power. In some quarters of the coun- 
try it turned elections against the Kirk party. 
This aggression from the Seceders without, 
was not to be submitted to; and, within, 
the Kirk was distracted, as it always has 
been, by party-feeling of the bitterest kind, 
inherited by its Courts from the old feud 
between the High-flyers and Moderates. The 
High-flyers had, at length, gained the Su- 
premacy: they have not used their faculties 
either wisely or meekly. They perceived 
that, to cope with the new accession of po- 
litical power, and the popular principle of 





electing ministers, enjoyed by the Presbyte- 
rian Dissenters, they, too, must popularize, 
or else lose their influence and numbers. But 
they did not set honestly about the work to 
which party zeal and hatred of the Dissent- 
ers prompted them. ‘They wished to make 
tools of the People in carrying out their 
own selfish objects; and they have tempo- 
rarily succeeded to a small extent:—to a 
very small extent it must be with men or 
women capable of putting two ideas togeth- 
er. To their flocks if what they longed 
for was freedom to choose their own minis- 
ters, the Secession stood open; holding the 
same doctrines, and discipline, and princi- 
ciples of Church government as themselves ; 
differing in no respect, save that of minister 
and people, choosing to enjoy spiritual free- 
dom, had voluntarily, a century ago, renounc- 
ed the secular advantages of an Establish- 
ment. Why did not the turbulent, restless, 
and ambitious leaders in this movement fol- 
low the dignified and Christian-like example 
of the Erskines and Moncrieffs, who, in 
peace and quiet, planted that little grain of 
seed which has since grown into a goodly 
tree, sheltering and adorning the land! And 
why have they not, on at length seceding, 
joined the original body of Seceders, who, 
if they are in the right path, are assuredly 
their elders and betters? Why have they 
not humbly sued to be received into that 
body? Do they hope ever to be recognised 
as an Establishment, or again to draw State 
pay? One might augur something like this 
from the fervent admiration which Dr. Chal- 
mers, on the second day of the Free Assem- 
bly, expressed for the Presbyterian Church 
of Ulster, his beau ideal of a perfect church, 
where the State, from considerations of poli- 
cy, gives, at its pleasure, a small dole to the 
ministers, exactly as it does to the College of 
Maynooth, and interferes with the internal 
concerns. of neither. Dr. Chalmers’ ideas 
of the glory and beauty of a perfect State 
Church has surely sunk lamentably. Is 
‘The Free Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland’’ 
to end in accepting Larry O' Branigan’s 


“ Good frindly sop of the rale Raigin Donem.”* 





*“The fam’d Daddy C—ke, by gor, I’d have 
shown *’em 
As proof how such bastes may be tamed when 
you've thrown’em 
A good frindly sop of the rale Raigin Donem.” 
According to his editor, Moore, Larry, in this 
epistle, evidently means the Regium Donum, a 
sum contributed by the Government, annually, to 
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Is the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be-| 
come the nursing-father, and the Home Secre- | 
tary the nursing-mother that Dr. Chalmers | 


general esteem, they may still redeem them- 
selves, —and, in the hands of an overruling 
Providence, become the instruments of good 


yearns after? ‘I'he deputations to and from} both directly and indirectly. ‘The first symp- 


Ulster, the fraternization with the Presbyte- 
rians of Ireland, and the dead cut given to 
the Presbyterian Secession of Scotland—a 
pure and independent body, with whom peo- 
ple of common seuse would imagine that the 
Non-intrusionists on leaving the Church 
would feel proud to be completely identified 
—have certainly a strange appearance. We 
shall see how they will shape their course, 
and what new spiritual privileges the Found- 
ers of the Free Church are to secure to the 
People beyond other Dissenters—now that 
they have the power to give the People, not 
a mere veto, but a direct and uncontrolled 
liberty of choice. But more: Will the 
Founders and Legislators of the Free Church 
consult the great body of the People as to its 
constitution, and the limitation of their own 
powers in its courts? Will they summon to 
their Assembly representatives from all the 
parishes? What power, what active and po- 
tent voice, are the Christian People to have 
in their own Church? ‘The Fathers of the 
Free Church must adopt some popular mea- 
sure if they are to prosper. ‘The constitu- 
tion of the other Dissenting bodies—an eye 
to popular support—to the vile pence—gua- 
rantees some degree of popularity in their 
institutions. But will it be a large or a 
scanty measure? Will the ministers exercise 
no crooked control over the people's choice, 
by their veto? Will the People be allowed 
to elect their ministers and elders fairly and 
freely—and why not by ballot? Will the 
women, who have so liberally contributed to 
the ** Sustentation Fund,’’ have a vote, as 
among other Dissenters? 

We have said, that if the object of the 
leaders of this party—for the host of follow- 
ers have been like sheep driven to the 
slaughter—had been the single-minded and 
honest desire of extending the Christian pri- 
vileges, or promoting the religious improve- 
ment, of the people of Scotland, even though 
in connexion with a State Church, they 
would have carried with them the sympa- 
thies and respect of all good men; and we 
say that even now, at the eleventh hour, 
when, by their arrogant pretensions and in- 
temperate conduct, they have forfeited the 





the support of a favoured class of Presbyterians n 
Ulster; which they at first swallowed with some 
difficulty, but now make no bones of. 





toms, so far as they are concerned, are, how- 
ever, not favourable. It will soon be seen 
whether their future course is to be shaped 
by mere hostility to the endowed body they 
have tardily left, and jealousy of those Dis- 
senters who lost no time in hailing their re- 
tirement from the Establishment,—or if they 
are actuated by purer motives. In cordially 
welcoming them into the independent ranks, 
the Dissenters have hitherto met with but an 
ungracious reward. ‘Their new-born zeal, as 
if officious, has been very unceremoniously 
damped. Dr. Chalmers, who is a sad Mar- 
plot for an ecclesiastical leader and politician 
—though he does the best an essentially ho- 
nest nature will permit—lost no time, as the 
Moderator of the Free Church, in giving a 
sharp rebuff to all Dissenters and Voluntaries. 
Their Browns, and Marshalls, and Ward- 
laws might be very respectable sectarian 
ministers; and the temporary use of their 
pulpits may be convenient until the Fre 
Church mature her plans and rear her own 
edifices ; but they must not presume to think 
themselves and their flocks on a footing of 
equality with the new Free Church and her 
flock. In a Seceder’s Church, of which Dr. 
Candlish had got the use to raise a rebellion 
in the parish against the established minister 
—that reverend person told the Seceders very 
roundly that he and his party could have no- 
thing to say to them. ‘They might, indeed, 
co-operate with them for ‘* Catholic objects”? 
—such, perhaps, as the conversion of the 
Jews !—-but Scotland is the hereditary do- 
main of the Free Church, in which its found- 
ers will brook no interference.—The Dis- 
senters, whether Presbyterians or Independ- 
ents, will surely now know how to keep 
their distance, and be respectful. ‘Their zeal 
to welcome the party whose objects and 
whole course of conduct they had justly con- 
demned, far outran their discretion. ‘They 
required a lesson, and they got it without 
loss of time. 

In the meanwhile, the fact remains, that 
about a fourth of the parish ministers have 
left the Church of Scotland, and given up 
their livings, together with guoad sacra minis- 
ters, missionaries, and professors, amounting 
in all to above 400—sume say 427 persons. 
The number seems very great, by whatever 
means it has been swelled. But let the friends 
of religion take the consolation, that not one 
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of these martyrs is lost to Scotland. All who 
were worth retaining remain in full activity ; 
if not in the Church, then out of it. By the 
spirit of emulation they will infuse new 
energy into the Moderate party—-rousing the 
**slumberers in Zion” to a better sense of 
their duties. ‘The Dissenters may comfort 
themselves with the reflection, that, in spite 
of Dr. Chalmers’s premature and indiscreet 
vituperatton of their body, and his steadfast 
love of an endowed establishment, his party, 
in having thrown off the yoke of the State 
Church, and placed their dependance on 
popular support—for there is, alas! no hope 
of a Scotch Regium Donwm—must infuse 
some popular elements into the constitution 
of their Free Church; that it must be, to 
some extent, free for the people as well as 
for the clergy. And the government will 
now be forced to do something to adapt the 
Establishment itself to the popular wants 
and the spirit of the age. ‘This will be im- 
mediately forced upon the attention of the 


government by the friends and the ministers | 


of the Establishment, Reform will assuredly 
not be found in giving more power to the 
clergy ; so that the prospect is cheering on 


every side; and every party has cause of 


congratulation in that awful disruption which 
threatened so much, and which has turned 
out,—however brought about,—if not a very 
great affair, then a good and desirable dis- 
pensation. ‘I'he leading metropolitan mar- 
tyrs, even in their secular interests, will not, 
we imagine, be much worse off in their at- 
tics, than when they were craving or permit- 
ting the aid of the civil power, of which they 
are so jealous, to distrain the goods, and im- 
prison the persons, and violate the con- 
sciences of their fellow-townsmen and fellow- 
christians, to obtain payment of their own 
stipends. We have never heard of any pro- 
test of theirs against the exercise of the civil 
power in such flagrant cases for their own 
pecuniary advantage. ‘That Annuity-Taxr 
alone, and its hideous consequences to reli- 
gion and social morality, would, it occurs to 
us, have been a much better cause for mar- 
tyrdom—for forsaking the Chureh and trust- 
ing to Providence—than any that has yet 
been assigned by the reverend Edinburgh 
Doctors, Founders of the Free Church. 


——— 
PIOUS RESIGNATION. 


When Closefist lost his only son, 
He raved not like a ninny, 

But meekly sigh’d, ‘*God’s will be done! 
It might have been a guinea.” 





THE BOOK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the London Spectator. 


“THE BOOK OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


Tue 7imes, noticing a suggestion for some 
combined action on the part of the holders of 
American Stocks, counsels the formation of a 
committee. Looking to the interests at stake, 
it is remarkable that so litttle effort has yet 
been made; and it is a reproach to those who 
by putting themselves forward ia the days of 
promise gave currency to these securities, 
that they have shown when the prospect 
darkened so little readiness to maintain a 
leading part. ‘The only mode by which the 
holders can hope to accelerate an honest 
treatment of their claims, must be by pro- 
viding fora well-conducted agitation of them. 
Although the national demoralization has 
been so complete that it would probably be 
vain, if we except one or two of the New 
England States, to look in any part of the 
Union for the manifestation of very exalted 
principles, it may be presumed that men are 
to be found, even in the Repudiating States, 
who, with sufficient honesty to desire for 
its own sake the maintenance of the pablic 


faith, possess ability to show to the large 








majority in whom this feeling is deficient, 
that, viewing the subject only by the narrow 
light of self-interest, it is imperative upon 
them to adopt the better course. But these 
men are not likely, in the present state of 
the popular feeling, to come forward in any 
number on behalf of distant clients, from 
whom they do not receive even the stimulus 
of solicitation. It should be the object of the 
bondholders here to ascertain their strength 
in each State; to co-operate with those who 
are qualified to act as fearless and uncom- 
promising leaders of whatever honest feeling 
may yet remain; and to give to these parties, 
by frequent petitions, the opportunity of hold- 
ing up before the Legislatures and the people 
the constant evidences of their country’s 
shame. 

The party to be intrusted from England 
with the task of arranging a plan of this de- 
scription, might, if he possessed sufficient 
experience of American character to appre- 
ciate, despite of what is past, its many ex- 
cellences, produce a salutary effect by other 
means. He should take his course through 
all the non-paying States; draw up in each 
ease a concise history of the contraction of 
their debts, the circumstances attending the 
default of their dividends, the actual condi- 
tion and prospects of the people with regard 
to taxation and the means of payment, and 
the result of his friendly intercourse with the 
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Executive and his temperate formal applica- 
tions to the Legislature for redress. It should 
be understood at the time of his visit, that it 
is his intention to report the results of these 
inquiries to the European public, so as to pos- 
sess them with the exact means of estimating 
the relative honour of each individual State; 
and that this report would be published in 
German, French, and English, so as to cir- 
culate freely in almost every commercial city 
of the world. If clearly and concisely writ- 
ten, with all necessary details in an appen- | 
dix, it would attract universal attention; and 
as it would contain no statements unsupport- 
ed by documentary evidence, and would 
proceed from parties who at all events could 
have no motive to seek the depression of 
American credit, its authority would stamp 
the most dishonest States with a disgrace 
which would soon become insupportable. 
The absence of a copy-right law would, 
for once, aid the wishes of an English author. 
Cheap re-prints would pour forth in a hun- 
dred forms; and the American people would 
thus—many of them for the first time—pos- 
sess a monitor to show them without disguise 
the extent of their own deformity. Owing 
to the state of their press, which, with some 
rare exceptions can only exist by pandering 
to the popular inclination, the claims of for- 
eigners and the dishonest acts of their own 
legislatures seldom come before the people 
in their naked truth, but are dishonestly gar- 
bled, and coupled with appeals to the basest 
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From the Colonial Magazine for June. 


A REPLY TO THE ARTICLE “BRITISH 
ENTERPRISE — AMERICAN AGGRES. 
SION.”’* 


BY AN AMERICAN. 
To the Editor of the Colonial Magazine. 

Wirnovurt any disposition to adopt the of- 
fensive tone of the writer of an article in 
your Magazine for March last, headed * Brit- 
ish Enterprise—American Aggression,”’ and 
of another on the same subject in that of 
May, I must be pardoned before entering 
upon his facts and reasonings, for a remark 


‘or two on the comity of his style. 


‘The affectation of applying the derisive 
soubriquet ‘* Yankee”’ to the citizens of the 
United States, is very poorly accounted for 
in his note, and the pretended difficulty in 
selecting a proper appellation would have 
been readily obviated, had he consulted the 
state-papers of his own country. With as 
much propriety might an American apply to 
the English nation the much-complained-of 
appellation bestowed by the Chinese, of 
‘* Barbarians,”’ or the one assigned by a cele- 
brated writer of their own, that of ** Yahool.”’ 
In any future communication, the writer haf 
only to adopt either one or the other of these 
designations, and he will be cheerfully replied 
to by a Yankee. 

It is not a little singular, that no two 
writers on the subject have as yet agreed, as 
to what the English claim to the Oregon 
Territory is actually founded on. In 1818, 





feelings. ‘The truth, spoken in a passionless 
voice, has yet to reach them. ‘The report 
which we have suggested would carry it 
home to their business and bosoms: it would 
become incorporated in their history—a blot, 
only to be purged by long years of unwaver- 
ing self-denial ! 
— Sa 
I THINK OF THEE. 


I ruink of thee! when early morn gleameth, 
From her ocean cave ;— 

I think of thee! when the full moon beameth 
On the fountain wave. 


I see thee where gay motes of sunny gold 
Quiver o’er my way; 

When on the mountain steep, at midnight cold, 
Wand’rer lone I stray. 


I hear thee, when with wild and plaintive moan 
Gliding waters sweep.— 

In whispering woods, I list thy gentle tone, 
When Earth and Heav’n sleep. 

Thus link’d in soul, though parted long and far, 
Loved one, thou art near! 

Slow sets the sun, soft beams yon trembling star, 
Loved one, wert thou here! 


Vor. LV.—Jury, 1843. 27 


at the convention held in London to settle the 
boundary line— 

‘‘The British plenipotentiaries asserted 
that former voyages, and principally that of 
Captain Cook, gave to Great Britain the 
rights derived from discovery, and they al- 
luded to purchases from the natives south of 
the River Columbia, which they alleged to 
have been made prior to the American Revo- 
lution.” 

In 1827, a formal paper was placed in the 
hands of the American negotiators, by those 
acting in that capacity on the part of Great 
Britain, stating— 

« The rights of Great Britain are recorded 
and defined in the convention of 1790 (that 
of Nootka Sound); they embrace the right 
to navigate the waters of those countries, to 





* We publish in our present number the article to 
which this is a reply. In the Colonial Magazine 
for June, from which this reply is taken is an ar- 
ticle on the North-western Boundary Question, 
which we may have occasion to use in future.— 
(Ed. Camp. Mag.) 
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settle in and over any part of them, and to 
trade with the inhabitants and occupiers of 
the same.”’ 

This is high authority.—A writer in the 
Morning Chronicle of the 24th April takes 
different ground :—discovery by Sir Francis 
Drake, in 1576, ** who landed upon several 
points of the coast, taking formal possession 
of the same in the name of Queen Eliza- 
beth ;’’ and ‘possession of the Atlantic 
coast, which conferred upon the possessor 
the right to the inland country, stretching 
indefinitely westward’’—by contiguity of 
course, or continuity. 

Your correspondent founds the claim on 
** the right of discovery, and priority of set- 
tlement,”” quoting Drake, Cook, Mears, 
Broughton, Vancouver, Mackenzie, and 
‘Thompson ; and gives a gratuitous sideblow 
to his fellow-labourer of the Chronicle on the 
question of contiguity, thus set forth by Mr. 
Gallatin, in 1827— 

‘“‘If (said he) a few trading factories on 
the shores of the Hudson’s Bay have been 
considered by Great Britain as giving an ex- 
clusive right of occupancy as far as the 
Rocky Mountains—if the infant settlements 
on the more southern Atlantic shores, justi- 
fied a claim thence to the South Seas, and 
which was actually enforced to the Missis- 
sippi—that of the millions of American 
citizens already within reach of those seas 
cannot consistently be rejected. It will not 
be denied, that the extent of contiguous 
country to which an actual settlement gives 


a prior right, must depend in a considerable | 
degree on the magnitude and population of | 


that settlement, and on the facility with which 
the vacant adjacent land may, within a short 
time, be occupied, settled and cultivated by 
such population, compared with the proba- 
bility of its being occupied and settled from 
any other quarter. ‘This doctrine was ad- 
mitted to its fullest extent by Great Britain, 
as appeared by all her charters, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, given to 
colonies established then only on the borders 
of the Atlantic. How much more natural, 
and how much stronger the claim, when 
made by a nation whose population extended 
to the central parts of the continent, and 
whose dominions were by all acknowledged 
to extend to the Rocky Mountains.” 

Upon this “argument” of Mr. Gallatin, 
who, I believe, is not generally looked upon 
as a ‘* political twaddler,” the writer pro- 
ceeds to say— 

** In the fifth argument, Mr. Gallatin rises 








REPLY TO “ BRITISH ENTERPRISE—AMERICAN AGGRESSION.’ 


to the last step of his climax of nonsense, as 
he founds the claim ‘ lastly,’ upon the ground 
of continuity, which should give to the 
United States a stronger right to those terri- 
tories than could be advanced by any other 
power. 

‘* How low,” he adds, ** must be the in- 
tellectual developement, the civilization of a 
people, in which such wretched puling could 
be put forward and received as argument.”’ 

This ** wretched puling,” be it observed, 
was not put forth to the American public, 
but to the British plenipotentiaries, Messrs. 
Huskisson and Addington, who made no re- 
ply to it. ‘This law of contiguity had been 
put in force, for in 1644, during a period of 
profound peace between the two nations, the 
Dutch setuements on the Hudson, in a coun- 
try first discovered, explored, and settled un- 
der the flag of the United Provinces, were 
seized by British forces, as being included 
within the territories granted to the Virginia 
Company. In like manner, the settlements 
made by British subjects on the Ohio, first 
discovered, explored, and occupied by the 
French, were sustained by the British go- 
vernment solely on the principles of conligu- 
ity, or continuity of Atlantic possessions ; 
and the claim was enforced upon that ground 
alone, as far west as the Mississippi. 

It may not be amiss, before entering into 
the merits of the question, to notice another 
display of the writer's swavifer in modo. In 
speaking of a disputed point in Burney’s 
publication of Fletcher’s narrative of ** ‘The 
World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake,” 
&e., which I shall hereafter have occasion to 
notice, he shows himself utterly ignorant of 
the subject—mistakes entirely the meaning 
of **Greenhow’s’’ comment upon it—and 
exclaims— 

‘‘ Was there ever more thorough drivel- 
ling than this? * Aristotle and his philosophy’ 
do not seem to be much in vogue among the 
Yankees, otherwise we should not find such 
rickety paralogisms issuing from the govern- 
ment-offices of Washington.”’ 

To finish this part of the subject, which 
your correspondent must furnish me with 
some term to define, I will merely quote his 
words— 

‘‘ It is hard to believe, however, that Grey 
did actually enter the river, as there is no evi- 
dence but the log-book of the Columbia, a 
document which, not having been published 
at the time, could after so long an interval 
now be easily forged or interpolated; and we 
know from the conduct of the Yankee Go- 
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vernment respecting Franklin’s Map, (?) 
during the progress of the Ashburton Trea- 
ty, how little it would scruple having re- 
course to such an artifice on such an occa- 
sion !’” 

In his pious horror at the conduct of Com- 
modore Jones, and ‘ unheard-of atrocily 
plotted by the U. S. ship Somers,”’ (certain- 
ly an unheard-of novelty,) he appears to 
have forgotten a trifling matter of history, 
well remembered at Copenhagen, and that 
such vessels as the Hermione or Bounty 
were ever in existence. 

Having disposed of the ornamental, I shall 
now be happy in meeting the practical part 
of his thesis—his arguments and facts. With 
regard to the title to those possessions on the 
east coast of the North Pacific, which, he 
says, ‘*so unquestionably belong to us, by 
the right of discovery and by priority of set- 
tlement,”” and ‘ which the Yankees declare 
their determination to rob us of,” passing | 
over the twaddle and irrelevant matter copied | 
from Mackenzie and Hearne, I come at once | 
to the grounds on which he rests his ** un- 
questionable’’ right—discovery and priority 
of settlement; to establish which, he arrays | 
his facts, and sums up,— | 

‘**'The coast was first explored and taken. 
possession of by Sir Francis Drake—British. | 
First accurately surveyed and temporarily | 
occupied by Cook—British. First settled 
by Mears—British. ‘The Columbia river, 
long before it was visited by any Yankee, | 
was entered and fully surveyed by Brough- 
ton—-British. ‘The whole line of coast mi- | 
nutely and completely explored and survey-| 
ed, and in various places, with due formality, | 
taken possession of by Vancouver—British. 
The Rocky Mountains. first traversed by | 
Mackenzie—British. ‘The upper part of the 
Columbia river first explored by ‘Thompson 
-—British.” 

Although TI have already shown that the 
claim set up by the British Plenipotentiaries, 
in 1818, founded on discovery and purchase, 
was abandoned in 1828; and that a paper 
was then formally delivered, resting it solely 
on the convention with Spain, in 1790, yet 
I design to show the utter futility of this 
claim, as urged by the writer of the article, 
*‘ British Enterprise—A merican Aggression.” 

; 

The discoveries of Sir Francis Drake in 
1578, and those of Cook in 1778, together 
with the settlement of Mears at Nootka 
Sound in 1788, are all met and answered by 
the faet, that, in 1790, a convention was 
held between England and Spain, and a 








treaty concluded, in which the latter is fully 


acknowledged, and England accepts, as a 


boon, the right ‘to navigate the Pacific 


Ocean and South Seas unmolested, for the 
purpose of trading with the natives, 
of landing and erecting temporary huts for 
the purpose only of carrying on the fishery. 
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From the London Atheneum. 
The Rambles of the Emperor Ching Tih, 
in Keang Nan. A Chinese Tale. 'Trans- 
lated by Tkin Shen, Student of the Anglo- 
Chinese College, Malacca. 2 vols. Long- 
man & Co. 


CurneseE literature is beginning to excite 
much attention in France, Germany, and 
America; the novels and the dramas of the 
Celestial Empire, independent of their inte- 
rest as fictions, are justly regarded as unde- 
signed expositions of the moral principles, 
social rules, and habits of thought belonging 
to an exclusive people, whose system of 
civilization, if not self-generated, is certainly 
self-developed. Although the tale now trans- 
lated is inferior as a story to the Fortunate 
Union and several others which have already 


appeared in an English dress, it surpasses 


them in political value, for-it is devoted en- 
tirely to illustrating the court and govern- 
ment of China, the position of its emperor, 
and the nature of the intrigues by which 


_changes are effected in its cabinet. Although 


literary attainments are nominally the only 
qualifications for office in China—Senior 
Wranglers being alone eligible to the govern- 
ment of provinces, and First-Class men to 
the command of armies—weak monarchs are 
liable to surround themselves with unworthy 
favourites, holding no responsible situation, 
but yet, under cover of imperial despotism, 
able to grasp the entire management of the 
administration. 

Ching Tih, the hero of this romance, as- 


cended the imperial throne when just enter- — 


ing on manhood; his youth rendered him 
an easy prey to the arts of a crafty eunuch, 
named Lew Kin, who directed his attention 
to state affairs, and while the monarch wasted 
his time in luxuries, continued to fill the 
principal offices with his creatures, and ex- 
hausted the finances by his rapacity. ‘The 
means used to divert the young monarch from 
his duties, are exactly the same as those 
which the old Greek historians record as em- 
ployed for similar purposes by the eunuchs 
in the courts of the ancient kings of Per- 
sia :— 
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‘¢ Lew Kin, after his return to the palace, 
daily contrived by the help of seven men, 
who composed his party, schemes of amuse- 
ment with horses, buffaloes, hawks and 
hounds, with dancing, mirth, and music to 
delight the Emperor. They succeeded in 
teaching dogs to speak, horses to tread on 
swinging ropes, buffaloes to answer to the 
call, and hawks to transmit messages. ‘They 
certainly accomplished wonders in this line, 
and not the young prince only was delighted 
with the exhibitions, but every one in the 
palace who saw them pronounced them to 
be surprising. ‘The eunuch also caused 
several beautiful ladies to present wine, and 
sing, and practise every sort of seduction be- 
fore his majesty, so as entirely to concentrate 
his affections upon them, insomuch that he 
came to regard it unnecessary to hold a 
court, or to attend to the public business. 
Even representations, which were presented 
for his decision, he had neither inclination or 
leisure to look at.”’ 

The misgovernment of Lew Kin and his 
creatures provoked insurrections in various 
quarters of the empire. Several young men 
of rank became captains of bands of outlaws; 
they were however not regarded as common 
robbers, because they professed to plunder 
none but tyrants, and declared that they 
would always redress the injuries of the op- 
pressed; neither were they looked upon as 
rebels, for they professed to be in arms, not 
against their sovereign, but against the un- 
worthy ministers who abused his name. 
Che Fan, one of these insurgents, soon col- 
lected so large an army that he deemed it 
necessary to prepare a code of laws for his 
soldiers, and this code is declared to be the 
basis of the military discipline still main- 
tained in the armies of China. Recent events 
give some interest to these Chinese * articles 
of war.” ; 

‘I. In an engagement the troops are to 
advance at the sound of the drum, and retire 
at that of the gong. Every soldier must 
keep his rank. He who disobeys shall be 
beheaded. II. On the march, to whatever 
district the troops come, if orders have been 
issued, they must act according to them; if 
no orders have been given, they must not in- 
jure the inhabitants. He who disobeys shall 
be beheaded. III. All weapons must be kept 
bright. On hearing the signal gun the troops 
must advance quickly. He whose heart fails 
him on the approach of battle, and will not 
meet the enemy, shall be beheaded. IV. After 
orders have been issued, the soldiers are not 
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to collect in companies of three or five, and 
whisper together. When the enemy come 
to close quarters, the soldiers are not to make 
a noise. He who disobeys shall receive for- 
ty blows. V. No person who has taken any 
soldiers or people at any village on the march 
ean let them go on his own account, but 
must request an order for his guidance. He 
who disubeys this shall receive eighty blows. 
Vi. No soldier or officer is allowed, when 
he may find it convenient, to visit his rela- 
tions, or lodge in people’s houses. Neither 
is any one allowed to get drunk or commit 
lewdness. Whosoever disobeys shall instant- 
ly be beheaded without mercy. Military 
laws are like thunder. Every one must re- 
verently obey them, in order to escape future 
repentance. Given in the sixth year of 
Ching Tih, on the fourteenth day of the 
fourth month.” 

The eunuch allowed the various insurrec- 
tions to spread without making any active 
efforts fur their suppression; he was too 
busily engaged in removing those minis- 
ters of the court whose abilities or integrity 
were likely to interfere with his ambition; he 
had correct likenesses taken of all the officers 
of state, so that when those who had incur- 
red his resentment attempted to escape, he 
could send wood-engravings of their portraits 
as a kind of hue and ery to the various po- 
lice stations of the empire. ‘This pictorial 
proscription is mentioned in the novel as a 
regular resource usual in the search after all 
escaped criminals, but we do not remember 
to have seen it noticed in any of the works 
on the customs of the Chinese. 

The accounts given of the several insur- 
rections and of the various views of the par- 
ties engaged in them are a little perplexed ; 
we find female warriors engaging in some of 
the most daring exploits, and not unfrequent- 
ly conquering the best soldiers of the other 
sex; but the ladies are not treated with any 
of the courtesy exhibited to female bravery 
in the middle ages of Europe. We meet, 
however, with an exiension of one of the 
most affecting institutes of chivalry, the 
swearing of * brotherhood in arms ;’’—the 
Chinese had not only a brotherhood but a 
sisterhood in arms, ratified by the solemni- 
ties of their religion :— 

‘«’They sat down in company with the two 
ladies, and after they had partaken of some 
fragrant tea, Tei recommenced the former 
subject by asking Fei Heung’s age, who 
apologised for not having put a similar ques- 
tion to him, and added that he had vainly 
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passed through twenty years. ‘So young,’| marry the old man’s daughter without the 
said the other, ‘and yet so heroic, you make | consent of either. ‘The father’s account of 


me ashamed that I am four years your elder. | 


In sooth I am like the worthless Choo Leih- | 


kua, devoid of the least ability.” On hearing | 
his seniority Heung paid him the respect due | 
to an elder brother, and yielded him the up- | 
per seat. ‘hey then gave orders that the 
incense table should be prepared; and having 
both lighted the candles and burned incense, 
they went forth to the open air, and having 
paid homage to the gods, invoked their pre- 
sence. ‘I'hey then pledged to each other the 
affection of brothers, and swore that nothing 
should be permitted to disturb their harmony. 
This done, they returned to their seats, when 
the two ladies drew near and paid their res- 
pects. Sew Chun then smiled and opened 
her peachy lips. ‘1 also,’ said she, * wish 
to contract a sistership with this lady, and 
only wait for the approbation of our brothers, 
and her assent to my desire.’ At these words 
Mei Yen smiled, observing, that it would be 
the height of her good fortune to be allowed 
continually to wait upon her, but as to speak- 
ing about contracting as sisters, she was 
ashamed that she was altogether unworthy 
of the honour. Jin ‘Teih, however, inter- 
rupted her, saying, ‘ Young lady, don’t be 
so modest. ‘The events of this day must be | 
ascribed to the over-ruling providence of | 
Heaven. You must not deny my sister’s | 
proposal.” Having spoken thus, he ordered | 
them both to burn incense, and to form their 
alliance in the face of Heaven. The two 
ladies accordingly, having first knelt to the 
gods, asked one another’s age, and Sew 
Chun, proving to be one year the elder, was 
honoured by Yen with the due observances, 
and the engagement contracted.” 

After some time the young emperor Ching 
Tih discovers the crimes of his unworthy 
favourite and resolves to punish him, but the 
eunuch makes his escape, and by the aid of 
his partisans is enabled to raise several dan- 
gerous insurrections. In the meantime the 
emperor resolves to visit the province of 
Kéang-Nan in disguise, accompanied how- 
ever by one of his most distinguished cham- 
pions, Chow Yung, and his adventures in 
these rambles, all of which are more or less 
connected with the previous misgovernment 
of Lew Kin, form the staple of the romance. 
One of the first circumstances which requires 
the interference of the emperor is the com- 
plaint of one of his hosts that a wicked 
young man, relying on the influence of his 
official relatives, intended to take away and 

27* 











the profligate’s pretext for such an outrage 
is a curious illustration of Chinese modes of 
courtship :— 

«On the day which I have mentioned, he 
came in this direction rambling in quest of 
pleasure, while my daughter happened to be 
looking out from a window in the gallery. 
The dog began to leer at her, and laugh and 
praise her beauty, which she no sooner per- 
ceived than she shut the window. In her 
hurry, however, she let her fan drop into 
the street, and the rascal instantly picked it 
up. My daughter sent out a girl to request 
him to return it, which he would not do. 
This indeed would have been but a small 
matter, but he moreover said that I had 
betrothed my daughter to him. His bad 
passions were aroused, and he instantly went 
home, and came back with some servants 
bearing the various ceremonial presents, and 
urging me at the same time to allow the 
marriage. 1 told him that my daughter was 
already betrothed, and that I would give him 
ten taels of silver to get the fan back again. 
On this he asserted, that when my daugiter 
assented to his proposals, she had given him 
this fanasatoken. When I heard this, my 
breast swelled with rage, and I had a long 
altercation with him. At last, he said, that 
if I was willing it was well; but if not, it 
was no matter, for he would come this night, 


and earry my daughter to his house by force. 


He then put down the presents, and went 
off, determined to send the flowery chair 
and accomplish his purpose of violence.” 

‘The emperor’s interference prevents this 
abduction and many similar acts of violence 
and injustice; but we pass these over to turn 
to what is the greatest novelty of the book, 
the supernatural adventures connected with 
the Buddhist mythology of China. A won- 
drous bud of a water-lily appeared in the 
pond of a gentleman named Han He; a ge- 
nius informed him that it would expand only 
at the orders of the person whom his daugh- 
ter was destined to marry, and that this per- 
son was the emperor. Incidentaliy we learn 
that miraculous powers are supposed to have 
been conceded to the emperors of the Ming 
dynasty :— 

“Ching Tih inquired how many days it 
was since the flower made its appearance. 
‘It is now seven days, and it has not yet un- 
folded. Ihave, therefore, put up the ecard, 
saying 1 will give my daughter to him at 
whose summons it opens.’ ‘In that case I 
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will let you see me order it to open.’ At the 
same time his majesty recalled to his mem- 
ory Woo How, of the Tang dynasty, who 
caused flowers to bloom in winter by his 
proclamation, and Ming Hwang, who hasten- 
ed their unfolding by the beating of a drum. 
If they could do so, thought he, why should 
not I be able to do as much. He then pray- 
ed silently, saying, ‘God of the flower! 
God of the flower! if it is fated that I and 
the young lady should wed, open the flower 
without delay.” When the prayer was fin- 
ished he pointed with his hand to the flower, 
saying ‘Open quick! Open quick!’ and 
hardly were the words spoken, when the 
threads which bound the bud gave way, and 
the beautiful petals stood wide displayed. 
All the spectators burst into a shout of won- 
der, and Han He knelt in confusion at his 
feet, exclaiming with a loud voice, ‘ My eyes 
are without eyeballs ; not knowing that your 
imperial highness had come here, I did not 
meet you on my knees. Forgive my sin.’ ”’ 

Whilst the emperor was celebrating his 
marriage with the lady of the flower, the re- 
bellion raised by Lew Kin had become very 
formidable, especially as the general of the 
insurgents had obtained the assistance of two 
witches, possessing the most extraordinary 
powers of enchantment:— 

«Their movements were light as the fly- 
ing clouds, and fleet as the darting of the 
nimble swallow; fair they were as gems, and 
delicate as newly opened flowers. ‘Their 
eye-brows resembled the outlines of a hill in 
spring, and their waists were slender as the 
willow. ‘Their hair, bound up on high, 
seemed aiming to meet the green clouds, and 
their embroidered armour flowed down be- 
low their ornamented girdles. ‘Their ap- 
pearance rivalled the beauty of the fairies of 
the moon, and their martial spirit shone ma- 
jestic as if they had belonged to those. ladies 
who are seen in the clouds. As one looked 
at them his spirit became intoxicated, and 
his soul melted away.” 

By the aid of these witches the rebels 
formed an enchanted camp; pregnant women 
were sacrificed at its gates, and the reason 
for adopting such an extraordinary spell is 
thus intimated :— 

‘¢ After the women had been despatched, 
the animals were also divided into eight 
bodies, of one hundred and fifty each, and 
slaughtered by stabbing in the back, before 
the separate gates. ‘The ladies then order- 
ed the six Ting and the six Kea, military 
spirits, and the spirits whose business it is 
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to comfort mourning families, to come and 
guard the gates, and lead the souls of the 
wronged women to demand the spirits of the 
enemy.” 

‘The imperial forces suffered very severe- 
ly in their attempts to storm the enchanted 
camp, but at length an old genius was 
brought to the emperor, who promised to 
put an end to the power of these witches :— 
‘** These,’ said the old genius, * were 
foxes on Prince-flower Hill, and afier seve- 
ral thousand years of refining they attained 
ahuman form. ‘They have, however, been 
overcome by lewd desires so as to slaughter 
multitudes of people, and cruelly to put to 
death pregnant women. Heaven above is 
enraged, and cannot bear any longer with 
their sins, but dooms them to destruction. 
I will, therefore, go forth and engage them 
in battle, and cut them in pieces to satisfy 
the demands of Heaven. By so doing I 
violate indeed the conditions of my retire- 
ment, and must postpone the completion of 
my refinement for a kalpa, but I cannot he- 
silate to exert my strength on behalf of your 
majesty,’ ” 

Here we have a clear reference to the 
Buddhist form of the doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis, which singularly enough very 
nearly coincides with some European specu- 
lations, according to which material exist- 
ence, whether vegetable, animal, or human, 
is capable of being refined or sublimated into 
a spiritual life, and invested with supernatu- 
ral energies. ‘his theory is developed at 
much greater length in the popular novels 
translated some time ago by the sinologists 
of Paris, and in some of these it is expanded 
into fables which might bear comparison 
with the fictions of Greek mythology. ‘The 
genius Gow Yang was superior in power to 
the witches; he not only counteracted their 
charms but reduced them to their original 
state of foxes, and then, gave them over to 
the vengeance of those whose wives had 
been murdered to form their enchantments :— 

‘Gow Yang ordered the two foxes to be 
brought to the spot, and then told the people 
to take each a sharp knife, and satisfy their 
rage by cutting them to pieces. ‘The men 
needed no second bidding, but gnashed their 
teeth as they advanced to the work, and in 
a few minutes reduced the two bodies to 
minute fragments. When this punishment 
had been inflicted, the genius drew out the 
flag which he had stuck in the earth, and 
the wronged souls immediately disappeared 





after, the coffins, which the people carried 
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LEONARDO 


off with many expressions of their grati- | 
tude.” | 

We have given these specimens of a my- 
thology which is yet little known in Europe, 
as something more than curious; they seem 
to be embodied speculations on life and death, 
containing in them the germs of a school of 
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Three potentates in presence in that room, 
That little space of artificial pride, 
One to the earth, one to the heaven allied, 
And one to both—to sunlight and,to gloom. 
Ah! who would wish such royalty to divide ? 


One is a monarch of the earth, and one 
The sovereignty of Genius; the other thing, 





philosophy which is usually believed to have 
originated in Europe. But the fictions as 
yet translated do not enable us to determine 
the Chinese creed of * material-supernatu- 
ralism’’ as the Germans eall it, for us to 
pronounce positively on the subject. 
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From Frazer’s Magazine for June. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 
DYING IN THE ARMS OF FRANCIS 1, 
NaTUS, 1452; OBIT, May 2, 1519. 


SiLence and Solitude, 
And the bared-out arm of Death, 
And deep oppressive gloom 
Of the slow-opening tomb, 
Disclose unto the searching gaze of thought, 
That holdeth with strong agony its breath, 
How sternly true the ancient moral taugh.,— 
« All things are vanity,” the Preacher saith. 


There is a sultry splendour in that space 
Where dying Genius lies with drooping wing; 
Over whose charnal-couch inclines a king,— 
Francis Le Roi, no mean one of his race: 
Why shades the monarch his averted face ? 


There’s royal pageantry on every side, 
And gorgeous trappings fill that ample room, 
And golden lustre to devour the gloom; 
Had fretted gold the potency to hide 
That mockery, man nor mammon may deride. 


Why doth the soul assail its destiny 
The restless soul that ever scornful spurns 
| Life’s startling lessons that it hourly learns, — 
But heaveth ever like the unwearying sea, 
Its fretful spirit striving to be free? 


Is the earth’s atmosphere so icy cold, 

Despite of sunlight and the fragrant hours, 

Or has the vaulted heaven such tempting powers 
To make it ere its time a rebel bold, 
And to o’erleap its bounds ere it is old? 


What would it have, this minute ray imprest 
For a brief space that Time disdains to mark 
Within its destined prison house, the breast ? 
Be it a lonely exile from its ark, 
It is its duty here to be at rest. 


On yonder couch, expiring in the blaze 
Of its created glories, Genius lies, 
Watching the dawning of its native skies ; 
Beside yon couch the sceptred mind surveys 
The mighty moral earth to man betrays. 


A crown’d imagination—Phantom King! 


| To one life is, from one the spirit’s flown, 


The third is still when both the twain are gone. 


| Da Vinci sleeps, and o’er him Fiancis bends,— 


Francis le Roi, in presence of the dead, 

Now lofty-soul’d immortal, droops his head! 
The Majesty of man its lustre lends 
To the last bourn where earth-born Genius ends. 


Within his sunless home Da Vinci sleeps; 
The airs of heaven, the glorious rays of light, 
The breath of morn, the star-adorned night, 
To him are not, for he his vigil keeps, 
| And o’er his vision’d rest a sovereign weeps ! 





All human pomp were nothing to his name, 
The painted garniture of earth but gave 
A little gilding to his body’s grave ; 
But the great spirit, in its own acclaim, 
Svught its bright shrine, and lent but earth its fame. 


Yet military earth thus far may say,— | 
The king, with lofty-mindedness, inhumed 
His glory with the greatness he entomb’d ; 

And by so doing he adorn’d his sway, 

And sanctified a unit of his clay. 


[lomage it was to Genius on the wing, 

To the proud spirit weary of its race, 

Climbing the clouds and seeking heaven’s embrace. 
So far ’twas human grandeur’s offering, 
And it was good—thrice honoured be the king. 
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|THE YOUNG POET’S LAMENT AT THE 
APPROACH OF DEATH. 


BY W. H. FISK. 


How! is the sand so low? but those few grains 
Ere I must leave the world? alas! how soon 
Must they, too, mingle with the past? The noon 
Of my young life is gone, and dark night gains 
With giant strides the contest. Turn the glass— 
Oh ! yet, once more, that I may live to see 

The fadeless laurel turned in wreaths for me; 
Then may the cypress wave, and with the mass 
That falls forgotten to an early grave 

Will I too fall. Methinks I hear my knell! 
Time will not pause, nor listen to my cries ; 
Oh! then, to life adieu, and thoughts that gave 
My young heart inspiration, fare ye well! 

I seek a crown in Heaven beyond the skies. 
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From the United Service Journal! for June. 


THE DEATH OF BONAPARTE AT ST. 


HELENA. 
(TRANSLATED FROM DE LAMARTINE.) 


High on a rock lashed by the plaintive wave 
From far the mariner discerns a grave, 

Time has not yet the narrow stone defaced; 
But thorns and ivy have their tendrils bound, 
Beneath the verdant covering woven round, 

A broken sceptre’s traced. 


Here lies—without a name his relics rest, 

But ‘tis his characters of blood impressed, 
On every conquered region of the world, 

On bronze and marble, on each bosom brave, 

And on the heart ofevery trembling slave 
Beneath his chariot hurled. 


Three little steps may measure the low mound, 
And not a murmur from the grave resound; 
The warrior may be spurned by rival’s feet, 
Insects may buz around that lofty brow; 
For his imperial shade hears only now 
The surge unceasing beat. 


Proudly disdaining what the world admired, 
Dominion only his stern soul required ; 

All obstacles, all foes his might o’ercame, 
Straight to the goal, swift as the wigned dart. 
Flew his command, though through a friend’s warm 

heart, 

And reached his deadly aim. 
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Never to cheer him was the banquet spread, 

Nor wine all crimson in the goblet shed ; 
Streams of another purple pleased his eye; 

Fixed as the soldier watching braced in arms 

He had no smiles for gentle beauty’s charms, 
Nor for her tears a sigh. 


His joys were the clang of arms, the battle peal, 
The flash of morning on the polished steel ; 

His hand alone caressed his war-horse fleet, 
Whilst like a wind the white descending mane. 
Furrowed the bloody dust, and all the slain 

Lay crushed beneath his feet. 


To be the thought and life of a whole age, 

To blunt the poignard—enmity assuage — 
To shake and then establish tottering state; 

And by the lightning his own cannons pour 

To win the game of empires o’er and o’er,— 
Proud dream !—Resplendent fate ! 


Tis said that in his last long dying moan, 
Before eternity subdued alone, 

A troubled glance did up to heaven ascend. 
That mercy’s sign had touched the scurnful man, 
That his proud life a holy Name began, 

Began—but dared not end! 


Complete the word !—pronounce the sacred Name, 
Our deeds and heroes are not weighed the same, 
God pardons or condemns, He Crowns, He reigns; 
Speak without dread,—He comprehends thy thought, 
Tyrants or slaves each to account are brought 
For sceptres, or for chains! 





This is decidedly the age of wonders. The last 
extraordinary discovery, if we may credit the Ga- 
zeite des Postes of Fiankfort, has been made by ar 
Englishman, named Yardley, residing at Mann- 
heim. It consists of a typo-electro-magnetic tele- 
graph, a machine by which news may be transmit- 
ted with the greatest rapidity from one place to an- 
other, and which simultaneously fixes the impres. 
sion on paper in the same manner as by a printing 
press and types. 


Smoxinc.—The Council-General of Education, in 
Switzerland, has forbidden the whole of the s'udents 
of the several faculties to smoke, upon the principle 
that the habit is not only useless and of bad taste, 
but expensive, injurious to health, and at the same 
time dangerous to the public—Galignani. 


Sra Warer.—After long and mature experi- 
ments, the French government has adopted an ap- 
paratus for distilling sea-water, and rendering it 
potable and corvertible to all the purposes of fresh 
water. The Minister of Marine has ordered the 
fourteen Transatlantic packets to be fitted with this 
apparatus. 


On the road between Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, 
near the village of Weiden, a beautiful Roman tom), 
probably that of a centurio of the highest rank, was 
recently dug up by some labourers making excava- 
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tions for a new road. The sarcophagus contained 
some well-preserved gold coins of the reign of Ves- 
pasian, a. D. 70, and was surrounded by four marble 
statues, which, from their great beauty, are sup- 
posed to be of Grecian sculpture. Itis said that the 
whole will be sent to the Royal Museum at Berlin. 


A Paris journal states that M. Dupont, of Péri- 
gueux, has lately succeeded in uniting lithographic 
printing with common type, under the same press, 
and with the same ink, without wetting the stone. 
He gives the vignettes produced by this means the 
name of clichés-pierres. The effect is similar to 
that of woud engraving. Another improvement in 
lithographic printing is announced by a Belgian 
journal: a steam-press, moved with such regularity 
and rapidity, that, with cut paper, four hundred and 
eighty proofs per hour can be struck off, or one 
thousand per hour when uncut. The wetting, wip- 
ing, and inking of the stone, as well as the placing, 
printing, and withdrawing of the paper, can be 
‘ffected without any intervention on the part of the 
workman, 


A tablet to the memory of the celebrated French 
lyric poet, J. B. Rousseau, has just been erected in 
the church of the Sablon, at Brussels. It bears the 
‘ollowing inscription :— Here were deposited, on 


the 19th of December, 1842—by order of H. M. 
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Leopold I., King of the Belgians, and under the 
direction of the Minister of the Interior, J. B. Not- 
homb—the mortal remains of the poet J. B. Rous. 
seau, born at Paris, 6th April, 1670, died in exile, at 


Brussels, 7th March, 1741.” 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


Navau Experiment.—The attention of the nau- 
tical world is at this moment especially directed to 
the experiment that has been made upon the Pene- 
lope, in converting her from a sailing frigate to a 
first-class war steamer. If the result prove satis- 
factory, and of that there does not now appear to 
be the slightest doubt, two very important advan- 
tages will be gained. In the first place, a steamer 
of a novel class, and of greater magnitude than 
any now in the service, will be introduced into the 
navy, which will be enabled to carry what none of 
the present war steamers can, a powerful arma- 
ment on her main-deck, as well as on her quarter- 
deck and forecastle. She will have engines of 
seven hundred horse power, whereas the largest 
engines now in use are under five hundred horse 
power. In addition to which, she will be rigged 
in the same manner, and carry as great a spread 
of canvass, as when she was only a sailing frigate. 
But the more important part of this experiment is 
the fact that we shall be enabled to obtain a power- 
ful steam-frigate at a saving of upwards of forty | 
thousand pounds, for, from a calculation that has | 
been made, it appears that the conversion of this | 
vessel into a steamer, notwithstanding all its greater | 
capabilities, does not cost so much by the above | 
sum as the building and equipping one of the pre- | 
sent first-class steamers. 





Convict Suips.—According to an official return 
that has been made, there is not any instance of a 
hired convict-ship or transport having foundered at 
sea, or not having been heard of, since the year | 
1816 up to the present time, while, during the | 
same period, there have been twenty-three ships of 
war and government packets foundered at sea and 
not heard of. But they have all been small vessels, | 
and no less than eleven of the number have been 
of that worthless class—the ten-gun brigs. Al. | 
though there has not been any instance of a hired | 
convict ship or transport having foundered at sea | 
from the year 1816, yet, unfortunately, there have 
been too many instances of the destruction of these 
vessels by being wrecked on shore, when the sacri- 
fice of human life has been enormous. 





Sratistics or Travettinc.—The following ap- | 
pears in a provincial paper. We cannot vouch for 
its entire accuracy :—‘* Only eleven mail coaches 
now leave London daily for the country. A few | 
years since, before railways were formed, there | 
were nearly eighty that used to leave the General 
Post-office. The number of miles which the mail 
coaches going to and from London daily travel on 
turnpike roads is about 5,000. The number of 
miles which the different railway companies con- 
vey mails daily is 4,435. Cross-road mails in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, runs over nearly 12,000 
miles of ground every day. Thus, by principal 
conveyances, the correspondence in this country is 
conveyed over more than 20,000 miles of ground 
every twenty four hours. From these principal 
conveyances, innumerable mail carts and horse and 





foot letter-carriers branch off, and every road, lane, 
street, and court, in the kingdom, is traversed from 
sunrise to sunset.”— Railway Times. 


Coinace.—A Parliamentary return just publish- 
ed, containing the expenses of the Mint for the 
year ending March 31, 1843, states the salaried 
officers to have received 10,420/. 17s.; the wages 
and allowances paid weekly 3,0951. 17s. 6d. con- 
tingent charges and expenses (such as materials 
for work, coals, and charcoal, and rates and taxes,) 
6,5291. 12s. 7d.; Solicitor of the Mint for prosecu- 
tions, 14,5291. 12s. 7d.; gratuitous to the officers, 
for services on the China silver in 1842, 2661.; 
paid for assays of ingots for coinage, 1,014/. 2s. 
and charge for melting 12,231/. 18s. 11d. 


Prince AvBert having resolved to decorate, in 
fresco, a smal! summer-house in the garden attach- 
ed to Buckingham Palace, has commissioned Messrs. 
Eastlake, Maclise, Leslie, Uwins, Etty, Stanfield, 
E. Landseer, and Sir William Ross to execute the 
work. The subject selected is the “ Masque of 
Comus,” from which the whole of the designs are to 
be made. ‘The figures, we understand, will not be 
above two feet high. ‘This experiment, on the part 
of his Royal Highness, is highly creditable to his 
taste and judgment; it will afford a valuable oppor- 
tunity to some of our best artists to exhibit their 
power over a new style. 


Tue care Duke or Sussex’s Lisrary.—The mag- 
nificent library of the late Duke of Sussex is to be 
forthwith disposed of by publicauction. It contains 
upwards of 45,000 volumes, most of them in excel- 
lent condition, independent of MSS. consisting of 
early copies of different portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 


Miss Mitrrorv.—We have much pleasure in stat- 
ing that the subscriptions raised for relieving the 
difficulties in which that amiable lady, and accom. 
plished authoress, Miss Mitford, found herself in- 
volved on the death of her father, has far exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations of her friends. Miss 
Mitford, in a letter to the Rev. William Kinsey, 
writes: —* Tine debts are all paid, and there will be 
:ome hundreds surplus.” 


Tur Oxtp Crry Watit.—The last remains of this 


civic antiquity at Postern Row has been doomed to 


demolition; and it is strange to observe that Sir R. 
H. Ingliss, one of the council of the Royal Society 
vf Antiquaries, is the chief petitioner to the Com. 
mon Council of London for its removal, in order tu 
make room for a new Church, to be built by the 
Metropolitan Church-Fund Society. We should 
think it would be better to spare this memorial of 
the olden times; and instead of it, pull down some 
of the dirty hovels in the vicinity, inhabited by a 
dense and filthy population of old clothes and rag 
venders. 


Snaksreare’s Autocrarn.—An extraordinary lot 
was put up for saleon Wednesday, at Messrs. Evans’, 
Pall Mall, being nothing less than one of the rare 
autographs of Shakspeare. A crowd of antiquarians 
and curiosity collectors were in attendance, anxious 
to possess themselves of the prize. According to 
Sir F. Madden, there are only five acknowledged 
genuine signatures of Shakspeare in existence, ex- 
clusive of the one in Florio’s translation of Mon. 
taigne’s Essays, which is now preserved in the Bri- 
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tish Museum. The autograph sold on Wednesday 
is affixed to a sheet of parchment, being a deed of 
bargain and sale of a house in Blacktriars, pur- 
chased by Shakspeare from Henry Walker, dated 
March 10th, 1612, with the seals attached. It was 
knocked down about twelve years since, by Messrs. 
Evans to the same gentleman who has now sold it 
for £145. It is said to have been purchased for the 
City of London Library. 


Larce Lisrary.—The new catalogue of all the 
printed books in the library of the British Museum 
proceeds slowly, but what has been done has been 
done well. Letter A only is as yet finished, and 
that occupies no fewer than sizteen large folio 
volumes. This will give an idea of the vast extent 
of the collection. The catalogue, when completed, 
will be of great service to persons consulting the 
library, as those at present in use are very imper- 
fect, and badly arranged. 


SuBTERRANEAN TEMPERATURES OBSERVED IN TIIE 
Cornisu. Mines.—The following conclusions we ab- 
stract from a communication to the Mining Jour. 
nal by Mr. Henwood; his observations have been 
made on the temperature of running water imme- 
diately as it issues from the unbroken rock :— 


1, It appears that different temperatures prevail 
at similar depths below the surface in the different 
districts; and that at all depths some tracts have a 
lower temperature than others. This leads to the 
conclusion that the isothermal lines under ground 
do not coincide with the configuration of the sur- 
face. It scarcely seems probable that the different 
elevations of the different districts may account for 
the whole of the observed ditferences; although they 
possibly may for some of them. 2. The general 
fact that the slate-rocks possessed a higher tempe- 
rature than the granitic ones at the same depth has 
been proved : and also that at great depths the mean 
difference in the temperatures of the respective rock 
formations is much larger than had been before sus- 
pected. 3. It has fromm time immemorial been im- 
agined that the temperatures of tin-lodes were lower 
than those of copper lodes. The truth of this sup- 
position has been verified; and that this difference 
prevails at all depths. 4. That at all depths the 
rocks are warmer than either the lodes or cross 
veins—A curious circumstance has come to light 
in the course of Mr. Henwood’s inquiries. On ex- 
amining the temperature of the same spot at differ- 
ent times, first when it was the deepest part, of the 
mine, and afterwards when deeper workings had 
been extended beneath it, it was found that tlie tem- 
perature had declined in the interval. 


Erruria ILLustratep.—We have pleasure in an- 
nouncing the speedy publication of a work, illus- 
trative of the scenery of ancient Etruria. It is not 
a little strange, that among the numerous works 
illustrative of Italy which, of late years, have issued 
from the press, not one 1s to be found delineating 
the sites of Veii, Cere, Tarquinii, and other cities 
prominent in the early pages of Roman history : and 
that the untravelled public know almost as much of 
the scenic characteristics of Abyssinia or Japan as 
of the remarkable region in question—a region 
marked by features decidedly peculiar, but often 
eminently picturesque and beautiful. The growing 
interest in Etruscan antiquities makes a work of 
this description quite a desideratum. We have been 
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favoured with a sight of the drawings, and cannot 
speak too highly of their fidelity to nature—having 
been finished on the spot; of the taste evinced in 
the choice of subjects, and of the skill and spirit dis- 
played in the execution. The portfolio from which 
they are selected is the fruit of three tours, and a 
thorough investigation of the land. The artist has, 
with great judgment, combined in his sketches the 
singular remains of Etruscan architecture, hitherto 
unportrayed, with the picturesque featu.es of the 
country; so that his work will be as valuable an ad- 
dition to the library of the antiquarian as to that of 
the mere lover of natural scenery—London Art- 
Union. 


PARALLAX OF A STAR.—Extract (translated) of a 
letter trom M. Bessel to Prof. Henderson, dated 
Nov. 14, 1842: “We have just now commenced 
here the observations of another star which excites 
our hopes of a sensible parallax. It is No. 1830 of 
Groombridge’s Catalugue; in regard to which star 
Argelander has found that it possesses a greater 
proper motion even than 61 Cygni. The star is not 
so advantageously placed as the latter. Besides, it 
is not a double star, and therefore not so well adapt- 
ed for heliometric observations; but the two neigh- 
bouring stars with which we compare it have a 
highly favourable position, since they are on oppo- 
site sides and equally distant from it. We must 
only wait to sec how far the observations will suc. 
ceed, and whether the hopes of the parallax, sensibly 
surpassing the errors of observation, will be justified. 


FRANCE. 

Tue Narotron Museum-—An exhibition thus en- 
titled has been opened at the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly; it is the property of a gentleman of the name 
of Stansbury, by whom the collection has been made 
at a vast expense, and by exertions which must 
have extended through a series of years. In it are 
found letters, memoirs, histories and associations, 
state and personal, bearing upon all periods from 
that of Louis XIV. to the time of the death of Na- 
poleon. The marbles, bronzes, enamels, and draw- 
ings present an assembiage of reminiscences of all 
who became known with him and throngh him dur. 
ing the republic, the consulate, and the empire, and 
among these Napoleon is pictured from his youth 
upwards, and every remarkable epoch of his life 
commemorated. One of the latest morceauz of his 
permanship is upon a card, his ominovs nine of dia- 
monds, we believe: it is better spelt and better writ- 
ten than some of the earlier specimens we have 
seen. It is a simple memorandum of the difference 
in meaning between the English words hungry and 
angry, written down in an atlempt to pick up a few 
words of our language, and appears thus upon the 
card:—“ Are you hungry ?”—* Avez vous faim.” 
“ Are you angry ?”—Etes vous en colere?” Almost 
every word of English is a shibboleth to a French- 
man; and Bonaparte has laboured under the com- 
mon difficulties: though to make the proper distinc- 
tion between those two words is a marvellous 
triumph. 


The Lyons papers mention as a curious fact, that 
the class of hand-loom silk-weavers is again coming 
into existence in the vicinity of that town. It is 
found that silks of certain delicate colours, such as 
pale rose, white, pale blue, &c. receive a much 
higher lustre when made by hand in the country 
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than by the best machinery in the town; and hence 
in the direction of Lons le Saulnier, and other places, 
numerous families now find abundant occupation 
in manufacturing silks of this description in their 
own Cottages. 


Dr Gustisus, &c.—A Paris letter says, “ Ata 
sale of autographs, the property of a valet-de-cham. 
bre of Napoleon, on Monday evening, an autograph 
of Napoleon affixed to an order given in Cairo, sold 
for 5 francs, 10) sous, (about 4s, 6d. sterling,) while 
one of Madame Laffarge brought 9 franes!”’ 


Amongst publications forthcoming, we perceive 
the announcement of one which is looked for with 
some interest by the Parisian lovers of gussip. The 
Baron Meneval, private secretary to Napoleon as 
consul and emperor, and subsequently secretary to 
the Empress-Regent, is about to publish a work en- 
titled Napoleon et Marie Louise ; Souvenirs Histori- 
ques—which, it is expected, will contain revelations, 
at once authentic and interesting, of the inner life of 
the great actor in the great drama of the century. 


The number of Students in Ecole Royale des 
Beaux Arts, for 1843, are: painting and sculpture, 
100; ditto, supplementary students, 42; architecture, 
30; ditto, supplementary, 10: total, 182. 


Manures.—Anthracite ashes have been recently 
used with abundant success. 


Preparations are being made in the lower gal. 
leries of the Louvre for the reception of the pieces 
of sculpture which have been brought to France 
from the Temple of Diana. 


Count Valerian Crasinsky, author of the “ History 
of the Reformation in Poland,” has received from 
the King of Prussia an autograph letter, accompa- 
nied by the golden medal of Merit, in return for a 
copy of his very interesting and valuable work. 


A deputation of booksellers in Paris and literary 
men waited on M. Guizot a few days ago, and pre- 
sented to him a note on the best means of suppressing 
book piracy. They suggested the expediency of ac- 
knowledging the copyright in France of all works 
published by foreigners in their respective countries. 


ITALY. 


Rome.—Necropouis or Veu.—Much interest is 
continually kept alive in regard to Etruscan anti. 
quities, from the number of excavations that have 
been recently made in the Necropolis of Veii and 
elsewhere. In one lately-opened tomb, besides re- 
presentations of men and horses on the walls, there 
are animals painted in fantastic colours as in mo- 
dern arabesques. In this tomb was found a helmet, 
pierced on both sides, as if by a lance, or some such 
weapon, probably having belonged to the warrior 
in whose honour it was constructed. 


BerYING-PLACE OF EARLY CurisTIANs.—A new 
opening has been made into the catacombs on the 
opposite side of Rome from St. Sebastian’s, where 
our readers are aware the entrance to them has 
long been. Some figures in attitudes of prayer are 
found rudely painted on the walls above the tombs; 
many small circular openings occur at different 
places—supposed places of prayer; but none have 
altars. The usual Christian inscriptions of “ Pax,” 
&c., are found on many tombs. 








D’Au.teves.—The Pope has released from per- 
sonal service in his Swiss Guards, a young soldier, 
named D’Alleves, who has shown a strong genius 
for painting. 


Parma.—Frescoes or Correccio.—By command 
of the Grand Duchess Maria Louisa, the Cavalier 
Toschi has been occupied in making drawings for 
engraving, from the famed Correggio frescoes in 
the dome of the cathedral, as well as from those in 
the “Camera di San Paolo.’ One of the plates of 
the frescoes of the Camera di St. Paolo will soon 
appear. 


Verona.—Portrait oF Dante sy Giotto.—In 
the Basilica of St. Ferme Maggiore, in this place, 
a large picture in fresco, by Giotto, the subject a 
crucifixion, has been discovered. What renders the 
picture peculiarly interesting is, that it contains a 
portrait of Dante when young. 


GERMANY. 


New Cuureu at Leorotpstapt.—Professor Von 
Rosner is occupied in preparing cartoons for paint- 
ing in fresco the new church in Leopoldstadt. Two 
are completed, and are greatly admired: the sub- 
jects of all the frescoes are drawn from the passage 
to the cross, via dolorosa. 


ArcneoLocy.—A new monthly archeological pub- 
lication was announced at the meeting of the mee 
lin Archeological Society, on the 9th of March,/by 
Herr Gerhard, in which will appear regular bulle- 
tins of the antiquarian discoveries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome and Naples. From the first 
number of the work, Professor Gerhard read an 
article on the Monument of Seaostris, at Karabel, 
between Smyrna and Sardis; and a memoir regard- 
ing the Augustan “ Marmor Ancyrenum,” 


SWITZERLAND. 


Tue Toms or Catvin—The sculptor Dezereus 
has offered to the council of the town to erect a 
monument on the grave of Calvin; but the proposal 
was declined in conformity with the desire of Cal- 
vin, expressed in his last will, that no monument 
should be placed on his grave. 


DEN MARK. 


TuorwaLpsen.—The last bas-relief of Thor- 
waldsen is of very large size; the subject is “ The 
Rejoicing in Heaven at the Birth of Christ.” 
Three angels float in the middle; one bears a harp, 
the other two a piece of music; around them are 
other angels with different musical instruments. 
The whole is very animated and beautiful. Thor- 
waldsen has lately finished for the King a statue 
of his grandson playing with a large dog—the boy 
is in the costume of a hunter, 


POLAND. 


Franxrort, May 18.—Every trace of Polish na- 
tionality is being ruthlessly demolished. Strenuous 
exertions are made 10 give extension to the Greek 
religion at the expense of Catholicism. The clergy 
complain bitterly of this; but who dares to put a 
veto on resolutions emanating from the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh ? 
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OBITUARIES. 


ApmiraL Sir Rosert Bartow, K. C. B.—This 
venerable officer died at Canterbury, on the 11th 
May, in the palace of the Archbishop, where he had 
resided for some time. In 1794, he commanded 
the Pegasus, which was repeating frigate at Lord 
Howe’s glorious victory on Ist June. He was sub. 
sequently appointed to command the Phebe, 36, in 
which, after a severe action, he captured the French 
frigate Nercide, in 1797, and, in 1801, after a deter- 
mined and gallant resistance, the Africaine, 44, 
having on board, beyond her crew, four hundred 
troops intended to reinforce the French army in 
Egypt. 

Lorp Firz-Geratp expired at his residence in 
London on the morning of ‘Thursday, May 11th, in 
the presence of a few of his personal friends. He 
had not quite attained his sixtieth year. He was a 
native of Ireland. For many years he was a mem. 
ber of Parliament, and enjoyed several official ap- 
pointments; the first was the Chancellorship of the 
Irish Exchequer, which he held from the year 1813 
till the consolidation of the Irish Treasury with 
that of Great Britain. During the years 1826 and 
1827, he was Paymaster-General of the Forces. 
From 1823 to 1830—namely, during the Wellington 
administration—he was President of the Board of 
Trade. In the Peel Ministry of 1834-5, he did not 
hold any office, but he received an English peerage. 
He remained in opposition throughout the whole of 
the Grey and Melbourne Ministries, during which 
he was an occasional speaker in the House of Lords, 
though without taking a very active part in public 
affairs. When Sir Robert Peel again came into 
power, in the autumn of 1841, Lord Fitz-Gerald took 
his old office at the Board of Trade; but when Lord 
Eilenborough went out as Governor-General, he 
succeeded that noble Lord at the Board of Control. 


Henry Tuompson, Esq. R. A., LATE KEEPER OF THE 
Roya Acapemy.—The death of this well-known 
artist took place at his residence, Union-street, Port- 
sea, on the 6th of April, at the age of seventy years. 
The father of Mr. ‘Thompson was a purser in the 
navy, and resident in St. George’s-square, Portsea, 
where the late Keeper was born. 

His native place was his favourite retirement from 
the activity of town life, and here, in 1828, he took 
up his permanent residence; but from his secluded 
habits very little was known of him, except that his 
charity was extensive considering his means. 


Sir Epmonp Srancey, a learned and able lawyer, 
died on the 28th of April, at the great age of eighty- 
three, having, during that period, led a life of extra. 
ordinary activity. He was a man whose career ap- 
pears to have been distinguished by a much greater 


number of changes—a much greater variety of po- ' 


sition and of functions, than usually falls to the lot 
of members of his profession. He was a native of 
the county of Roscommon, and descended from the 
“ Princely house of Derby.” He held several judi- 
cial posts at home; and, in 1815, was appointed one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Madras. 
He was remarkable alike for legal learning, sound 
judgment, and refined eloquence. 





Tne tate M. Scnickter.—This personage, late- 
ly deceased, was the possessor of one of the largest 
fortunes known in Paris. He was distinguished for 
his taste in the fine arts, and his splendid mansion 
in the Place Vendome was the rendezvous of the 
highest society in Paris. He was the first in Paris 
who made his servants wear powder, and decked his 
coachman with a peruke @ boudins blancs, and a 
narrow three-cornered hat. This innovation soon 
found imitators, and powdered footmen und coach- 
men, with white woollen wigs, became common ; 
but the elegant style of M. Schickler’s equipages 
could not be so easily copied. A Paris print states 
that M. Schickler has bequeathed 500,000 francs to 
Fanny Elssler. 


Wituiam Wattacr, u.. p.—The Emeritus pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Edin- 
burgh died at his house at Lanriston, near that city, 
on Friday the 28th ultimo. Mr. Wallace was a pro- 
found mathematician, and began his public carcer 
by teaching at Perth. He commenced publishing, 
so long ago as 1794, with * A New Book of Inter- 
est.” 8vo; but his most recondite researches have ap- 
peared in the “ Transactions of the Suciety of Edin- 
burgh,” where his geometrical porisms, algebraic 
formula, and new series for the quadrature of the 
conic sections, &c. obtained high celebrity. In 
private life the professor was a worthy, social, and 
most estimable man. 


Mr. Writiam Srewart Rosr, a name frequently 
heard in the literary circles of thirty years since, 
died recently at Brighton, after a severe and pro- 
tracted illness. He was the author of several poeti- 
cal works, which attracted a good deal of notice on 
their first appearance; and his letters from the north 
of Italy, addressed to Mr. Hallam, are still remem- 
bered for their lively wit and the various attain- 
ments in elegant literature which they evince. 


Herr Lanner.—We must announee the death of 
Herr Lanner, the celebrated German waltz director, 
the most popular throughout Europe of all contem-. 
porary composers—his rival, Strauss, perhaps, cx- 
cepted. So much beloved was he by the public of 
Vienna, that a procession of upwards of one hundred 
and twenty thousand persons is said to have follow- 
ed his body to the grave, including the principal 
craftsmen’s guilds and the orchestra, headed by 
Strauss, of two hundred performers. 


M. Fovucuery, the celebrated engraver of the beau- 
tiful print of * Joconda,” died at Paris. 


On the 33th of Mareh the historical painter 
Rocket died at Munich. 


On the 18th March the painter Riepmarer was 
struck with apoplexy in the street, at Munich, and 
died immediately. 


The Assate Niccoto Maacaiorr, fellow-labourer 
with the Duke of Serradifalea, in a work on the an- 
tiquities of Sicily, died at Palermo in the prime of 


life. 
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From the London Quarterly Review. 
Turopore Hoox.*—Peregrine Bunce. By 
the author of ** Sayings and Doings,”’ &c. 
&c. 3 vols. London, 1842. 
Ir was with no common curiosity that we 
took up. this work, announced as the sole 
literary legacy of a very popular writer. 


- But whatever we had allowed ourselves to 


expect, we have been disappointed. ‘The 
execution is in no part good; a very large 
proportion we cannot believe to be Mr. 
Hook’s at all. ‘Towards the beginning there 
are a few flashes of his old merriment, but 
the general effect is poor and dull. Above 
all, we look in vain for any of those pithy 
obiter dicta, or brief rapid sketches of cha- 
racter, which in the better day startled us 
ever and anon in the midst of his broadest 
extravaganzas, marking with what acute sa- 
gacity life had been analyzed by one who 
passed with many for a mere sportive satirist 
of its surface. We had hoped, in short, to 
gather from these posthumous volumes some 
additional materials for estimating this pro- 
digal son of genius; but we must be content- 
ed with those that had been supplied by ear- 
jier publications, and what we may contrive 
to glean from the perusal (kindly permitted) 
of some hasty diaries and other MS. remains, 
Our own acquaintance with him commenced 
twenty years ago, and had long been fami- 
liar, but it never reached intimacy; and these 
papers have opened many new lights both of 
the character and the history of ‘Theodore 
Edward Hook. 

He was born in Charlotte Street, Bedford 
Square, on the 22d of September, 1788, the 
son of a musical composer, who enjoyed in 
his time success and celebrity, by his first 
wife (Miss Madden,) a woman distinguished 
for beauty, talents, accomplishments, and 
genuine worth. ‘There was but one other 
child of that marriage, the late Dr. James 
Hook, Dean of Worcester, and he, being 
Theodore’s senior by not less than eighteen 
years, had of course left the paternal roof 
long before the latter was sent to school. 

The Dean, with a great deal of the wit 
and humour that made his brother famous,t 





* This article we presume to be from the pen of 
Mr. Lockhart. It is one of rare interest. If it can 
be that any of our readers are not familiar with 
the literary character of Theodore Hook, we would 
counsel them by all means to read this article. And 
those who are acquainted with his peculiar merits 
we in like manner counsel the more.—[Ep. Camp. 


Maa. } 





+ Dr. Hook amused himself, about twenty years 
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and with perhaps much the same original 
cast of disposition and temper generally, had 
possessed one great advantage over him at 
the start of life. His excellent mother watch- 
ed over him all through the years of youth 
and early manhood. ‘Theodore could only 
remember her, and fondly and tenderly he 
did so to the last, as the gentle parent of a 
happy child... He had just approached the 
first era of peril when this considerate and 
firm-minded woman was lost to her family. 
The composer soon afterwards married again, 
but Theodore found not, what in spite of a 
thousand proverbs many men have found un- 
der such cireumstances—a second mother. 
But for that deprivation we can hardly doubt 
that he might, like his more fortunate bro- 
ther, have learned to regulate his passions 
and control his spirits, and risen to fill with 
grace some high position in an honourable 
profession. ‘I'he calamitous loss of his mo- 
ther is shadowed very distinctly in one of 
his novels; and the unlucky hero (Gilbert 
Gurney) is represented as having a single 
prosperous brother, exactly eighteen years 
older than himself. But indeed that novel is 
very largely autobiographical: when his diagy 
alludes to it as in progress, the usual phrase 
is ** working at my Life.” 

Born in the same year with Lord Byron 
and Sir Robert Peel, he was their school- 
fellow at Harrow, but not in the same memo- 
rable form, nor do we see any trace of his 
having been personally acquainted in those 
days with either of them, though he often 
alluded to the coincidence of dates with an 
obvious mixture of pride and regret, perhaps 
we ought to say, remorse. We have met 
with no account of him whatever by any one 
who knew him familiarly at that period. 
That he was as careless and inattentive to 
the proper studies of the place as he repre- 
sents his Gurney to have been will not be 
thought improbable by most of his readers. 
But his early performances, now forgotten, 
display many otiose quotations from the elas- 
sics, and even from the modern Latin poets ; 
and these specimens of juvenile pedantry 
must be allowed to indicate a vein of ambi- 
tion which could hardly have failed, with a 
mind of such alacrity, to produce some not 





ago, by writing two novels, “ Pen Owen,” and 
“Percy Mallory,” which at the time were com- 
monly ascribed to Theodore, and which would 
hardly have done him any discredit. They have 
been lately republished, as they well deserved to 
be, in a cheap form. The picture of the Cato- 
street Conspiracy in one of them is most striking. 
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inconsiderable measure of attainment. The 
author of the ** Sayings and Doings’’ had, no 
doubt, outlived all his Greek and most of his 


Latin. But how many men are there of 


good, even of great talents, who, long before 
they reach middle life, have forgotten far 
more than he ever knew of either! Let any 
scholar of mature standing run over a list of 
his contemporaries at the University, and 
think how few of them could now construe 
a strophe of Auschylus, or even a page of 
Livy, were some lost Decade to be dug up 
to-morrow at Pompeii, or a Trilogy deci- 
phered on a Palimpsest of Moscow. 

Mrs. Hook died in 1802, and the widower, 
a clever but weak man, was easily persuaded 
not to send Theodore back to Harrow. He 
was proud already of his boy, found his 
company at home a great solace at first, and 
even before the house received its new mis- 
tress, had begun to discover that one of his 
precocious talents might be turned to some 
account financially. ‘Theodore had an ex- 
quisite ear, and was already, living from the 
cradle in a musical atmosphere, an expert 
player on the pianoforte: his voice was rich, 
sweet, and powerful: he could sing a pathe- 
tic song well, a comic one charmingly. One 
evening he enchanted the father especially 
by his singing, to his own accompaniment, 
two new ballads, one grave and one gay. 
Whence the airs—whence the words? It 
turned out that verse and music were alike 
his own: in the music the composer per- 
ceived much that might be mended; but the 
verses were, to him, faultless—meaning pro- 
bably not much, but nothing more soft than 
the liquid flow of the vocables, nothing more 
easy than the balance of the lines. Here 
was a mine for the veteran artist; hitherto 
he had been forced to import his words: 
now the whole manufacture might go on at 
home. Snug, comfortable, amiable, domes- 
tic arrangement! ‘The boy was delighted 
with the prospect—and at sixteen his fate 
was fixed. 

‘‘] remained at home,’’ says Gurney, 
‘‘and was my father’s darling—he fancied 
nothing on earth was like me: I was the 
wittiest, if not the wisest, fellow breathing— 
and I have seen my respectable parent shake 
his fat sides with laughing at my jokes and 
antics till the tears ran down his cheeks.” 
This beardless merry-maker was now in fact 
a partner in his father’s business; whatever 
there had been of authority was virtually at 
anend. Whenever Mr. Hook got his five 
guineas, two perhaps were of right Theo- 


? 
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dore’s. He felt the joy, the pride, the ex- 
ultation of independence: he could make 
money, he must of course be a man and en- 
titled toa man’s privileges. And what were 
the privileges he was most likely to covet 
and seize upon? His father’s friends and 
boon companions were musicians and play- 
ers, male and female. He was a comely 
youth, in all respects precocious. The tal- 
ents of so mere a stripling were eagerly ap- 
preciated, rapturously commended; he had 
not written three songs that took on the stage 
before he was the little pet lion of the Green- 
room. Free admission before the curtain 
and behind it was a thing of course. Night 
after night he hung about the theatres; popu- 
lar actors laughed at his jokes, and pretty 
actresses would have their bouquets handed 
them by nobody but Theodore. 

One effort was made to stop this headlong 
career. It was, we believe, on the very 
urgent remonstrance of his brother, already 
advancing in the Church, that his father 
agreed to continue his edueation with a view 
to the bar; and he went down with the future 
Dean to be entered accordingly at Oxford. 
But accustomed to be his own master with 
his father, he was not likely to treat a bro- 
ther, though twice his own age, with much 
submission. He carried the spirit of rebel- 
lious frolic with him, When the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, noticing his boyish appearance, said, 
** You seem very young, Sir; are you pre- 
pared to sign the Thirty-nine Articles ?”’ **Oh 
yes, Sir,’’ answered ‘Theodore briskly—— 
** quite ready—forty if you please.”’ ‘The 
Dignitary shut the book;—but the brother 
apologized—-the boy looked contrite—and in 
the end the ceremony of :matriculation was 
completed. ‘The solemn monastic quadran- 
gles, however, had made no very favourable 
impression on the juvenile intrant. He was 
not to reside until after the expiration of a 
couple of terms, to be devoted to a certain 
prescribed course of reading. He parted 
with his brother and returned to London— 
his head full of nothing in fact but an em- 
bryo farce. He had not been an inattentive 
lounger at Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
He had released his father from the neces- 
sity of fitting music to other people’s words: 
—-why might he not emancipate himself from 
the drudgery of adapting songs to other peo- 
ple’s dialogues? ** Few men of great abili- 
ties are modest,” says Sydney Smith ;— 
‘‘ Few clever boys are modest,’’ would, we 
think, have been a safer maxim. ‘Theodore 
Hook in our opinion lived to be a modest 
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man; but he considered himself at seventeen 
as quite on a level with the best melodrama- 
tists of the time; and, after all, so the case 
turned out to be when he made his attempt. 
The truth is, the literature of the stage was 
forty years ago almost as bad as it is now: 
it could hardly have been worse. 

The little back drawing-room was now 
allotted to ‘Theodore, and we have before us 
an early associate’s reminiscences of the 
sanctum of 1804—* tables, chairs, mantel- 
piece, piano, all covered with a litter of let- 
ters, MS. music, French plays, notes, tickets, 
rhyming dictionaries—not a seat to be had.” 
‘* Already,”’ this gentleman continues, * he 
possessed all the powers of entertainment 
which have since made him so celebrated as 
a table-companion, and in the confined circle 
of the family he would exhibit them with the 
same zeal and effect as when in the most 
brilliant society, with the eyes of the gifted 
and the great upon him. His wit was never 
dependent upon excitement, but flowed spon- 
taneously on every occasion, early or late. 
He was from the first enthusiastically loyal— 
and if during dinner a street-organ played 
God save the King, he would insist on every- 
body standing up, lead the chorus, and not 
sit down till the anthem was closed.”’ 

‘*'l’'o work I went,” says Gurney, ** bought 
three or four French vaudevilles, and filch- 
ing an incident from each made up my very 
effective drama.’’ ‘This was “‘ The Soldier's 
Return, or What can Beauty do? a Comic 
Opera in ‘'wo Acts, as performed at the T. 
R. Drury Lane. ‘The Overture and Music 
entirely new, composed by Mr. Hook.” 
Theodore is not named on the title-page 
(1805)—but the success was totally unlike 
what is described in ** Gurney’’—it was great 
—the applause vociferous; and the author's 
secret was not kept for a day. ‘The con- 
tempt, however, with which Mr. Gurney de- 
scribes his coup d’essat was, we have no 
doubt, an exact transcript of Hook’s own 
feelings on that subject in 1837. It would 
be as absurd to criticise such a piece as last 
year’s pantomime—like that, it answered its 
purpose and its author’s, and no more is to 
be said. At the same time, amidst all its 
mad impudent nonsense, there are here and 
there jokes which, if unborrowed, deserved 
the applause of the pit. A traveller coming 
up to an inn-door says, ** Pray, friend, are 
you the master of this house ?’’—** Yes, Sir,” 
answers Boniface, ‘* my wife has been dead 
these three weeks.’’ We might quote one 
or two more apparently genuine ‘Theodores. 


The dialogue, such as it is, dances along, and 
the songs read themselves into singing. 
Among other advantages this trifle brought 
Hook into contact with two bright theatrical 
stars, neither as yet advanced to the destined 
zenith: these were Mathews and Liston, 
both considerably his seniors, but both still 
wantoning in animal spirits almost as wild 
as his own. ‘These first-rate comedians ex- 
celled in totally different styles, and the pecu- 
liar capacity and resources of neither were 
fully apparent until they trod the stage in 
juxtaposition. It was for this purpose that 
Hook planned his second afterpiece, «+ Catch 
Him who Can,” (1806) in which abundant 
opportunity was contrived for exhibiting the 
grave irresistible drollery of Liston in con- 
trast with the equally matchless vivacity and 
versatility of the prince of mimics and ven- 
triloquists. In the course of the farce Ma- 
thews figured in, we think, seven different 
disguises. Such acting would have insured 
the triumph of even a worse thing than the 
**Soldier’s Return’’—but this was better than 
that in every respect. One of Liston’s songs 
was long in vogue, perhaps still survives— 


“I sing the loves, the smiling loves, 
Of Clutterbuck and Higgenbottom.” 


And there are not a few meritorious points 
in the dialogue. It is not, however, safe to 
depend on the originality of anything in these 
early pieces of Hook’s. He steals as auda- 
ciously as any of his valets, and uses the 
plunder sometimes with a wonderful want of 
thought. Liston’s sweetheart for example, 
a tricky chambermaid, knocks him down 
with ** Every man has just as much vanity 
as he wants understanding :’’"—Pope’s fam- 
ous saying, to which Pope’s history lends 
no authority. 

‘¢ The Invisible Girl’ soon followed—the 
idea taken from a newspaper account of a 
new French vaudeville, but cleverly worked 
out. The fun is, that with a crowd of dra- 
matis persone, a rapid succession of situa- 
tions, and even considerable complication of 
intrigue, no character ever gets out more 
than yes, no, a but, a hem, or a sttll—except 
the indefatigable hero Captain Alleclack—for 
whose part it is difficult to believe that any 
English powers but Jack Bannister’s in his 
heyday could ever have been adequate. 
This affair had a great run; and no wonder. 
If anybody could play the Captain now, it 
would fill the Adelphi for a season. 

We are not very sure about the chrono- 





logy of various farces and melodramas that 
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Hook poured out in hot succession during 
the next two or three seasons—‘* Music 
Mad’’—* Darkness Visible’ —* Trial by 
Jury’? —* The Fortress’? — « Tekeli’? — 
which was more successful than any of its 
predecessors, but is now remembered only 
by some lines in Byron’s early satire— 
“Gods! o’er those boards shall fully rear her head 
Where Garrick trod, and Kemble lives to tread ? 
On those shall Farce display Buffoonery’s mask, 
And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask ?” 

We might name, we believe, several others 
equally defunct—besides two that have been 
revived with approbation within these few 
years—* Exchange no Robbery,” and * Kill- 
ing no Murder.” In the former Terry, an- 
other intimate associate from that time forth, 
had in Cranberry a character excellently 
adapted to his saturnine aspect and dry hu- 
mour; and Liston was not less happily pro- 
vided for in Lamotte. In the other, Liston 
as Apollo Belvi, and Mathews as Buskin, 
filled the town with merriment, such as had 
hardly perhaps been equalled since the days 
of Foote. Almost all these were written be- 
fore Hook was twenty years of age. ‘There 
can be no doubt that if he had gone on he 
must have rivalled any farce writer that ever 
wrote in any language. 

In his twentieth year (1808) Theodore 
also made his first essay as a novelist, under 
the pseudonyme of Alfred Allendale, Esq. 
‘The work (3 vols. 12mo.) was a mere farce, 
though in a narrative shape—and as flimsy 
as any he had given to the stage. 

Mr. Allendale’s novel, we conclude, ex- 
cited little or no attention, and remained un- 
acknowledged. We never heard of it till 
very lately. It is worthless, except that in 
the filling up oceasionaliy we have glimpses 
of the author’s early habits and associations, 
such as he was in no danger of recalling 
from oblivion in the days of ** Sayings and 
Doings.’’ When the hero fell in love, for 
example, ‘** Bond Street lounges became a 
bore to him—he sickened at the notion of a 
jollifieation under the Piazza—the charms of 
the pretty pastrycooks at Spring Gardens 
had lost their piquancy.’’ A viscountess’s 
féte at Wimbledon has all the appearance of 
having been sketched after a dark at Vaux- 
hall with a bevy of singing women. In the 
recast, it is right to say, he omitted various 
gross indecencies, some rude personalities, 
and a very irreverent motto. 

But the real farce at this time was Theo- 
dore’s own life. It was one uninterrupted 
succession of boisterous buffooneries, espe- 
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cially of what the future lexicographer might 
almost be pardoned for supposing to have 
been called after him—Hoazes. Of these 
his true ** Sayings and Doings,’”’ his own 
talk inter pocula was the only adequate me- 
morial We may catch some outlines in 
his Gurney and Daly—but even his pen was 
too slow and cumbrous a machine for the 
vital reproduction of such scenes. They 
are nothing without the commentary of that 
bright eye—that deep gurgling glee of his 
voice—the electrical felicity of his panto- 
mime—for in truth he was as great an actor 
as could have been produced by rolling up 
Liston and Terry and Mathews into one. 
So told, no mirth in this world ever surpass- 
ed the fascination of these early mountebank- 
eries. We have seen austere judges, vene- 
rable prelates, grand lords, and superfine 
ladies, all alike overwhelmed and convulsed 
as he went over the minutest details of such 
an episode as that, for example, of his and 
Mathews, as they were rowing to Rich- 
mond, being suddenly bitten by the sight of 
a placard at the foot of a Barnes garden,— 
‘* Nobody permitted to land here—offenders 
prosecuted with the utmost rigour of law” — 
their instant disembarkation on the forbid- 
den paradise—the fishing-line converted into 
a surveyor’s measuring-tape—their solemn 
pacing to and fro on the beautiful lawn— 
Hook the surveyor, with his book and pen- 
cil in hand—Mathews the clerk, with the 
cord and walking-stick, both soon pinned 
into the exquisite turf—the opening of the 
parlour-window, and fiery approach of the 
napkined alderman—the comedians’ cool, 
indifferent reception of him and his indig- 
nant inquiries—the yvradual announcement 
of their being the agents of the Canal Com- 
pany, settling where the new cut is to cross 
the old gentleman’s pleasaunce—his alarm 
and horror, which eall forth the unaffected 
regrets and commiserations of the unfortunate 
officials, ** who are never more pained than 
with such a duty’"*-—the alderman's sugges- 
tion that they had better walk in and talk the 
matter over—their anxious examination of 
watches, and reluctant admission that they 
might spare a quarter of an hour—* but 
alas! no use, they fear, none whatever’ — 
the entry of the dining-room—the turkey 
just served—the pressing invitation to taste 
a morsel—the excellent dinner—the fine old 
madeira—the bottle of pink champagne, “a 
present from my lord mayor’’—the discus- 
sion of half-a-dozen of claret and of the pro- 
jected branch of the canal—the city knight’s 
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arguments getting more and more weighty— | 
‘* Really this business must be considered” 
—‘ One bottle more, dear gentlemen’’—till 
at last-it is getting dark—they are eight miles 
from Westminster Bridge—Hook bursts out 
into song, and narrates in extempore verse 
the whole transaction, winding up with— 
“And we greatly approve of your fare, 
Your cellar’s as prime as your cook ; 
And this clerk here is Mathews the player, 
And I’m—Mr. Theodore Hook.”’—( Exeunt.) 

That name was already enough to put any 
wig in Guildhall out of curl. But the crown 
and consummation of all this work was the 
‘+ Berners Street Hoax,’ in 1809. It, too, 
is shadowed in * Gilbert Gurney,”’ but very 
faintly—and no one need hope to supply the 
deficiency. It is recorded that in walking 
down that street one day his companion call- 
ed his attention to the particularly neat and 
modest appearance of a house, the residence, 
as appeared from the door-plate, of some de- 
cent shop-keeper’s widow. ‘I'll lay you a 
guinea,” said ‘Theodore, * that in one week 
that nice modest dwelling shall be the most 
famous in all London.” The bet was taken— 
in the course of four or five days Hook had 
written and despatched one thousand letters, 
conveying orders to tradesmen of every sort 
within the bills of mortality, all to be exe- 
cuted on one particular day, and as nearly as 
possible at one fixed hour. From wagons 
of coals and potatoes (says Gurney) to books, 
prints, feathers, ices, jellies, and cranberry 
tarts—nothing in any way whatever avail- 
able to any human being but was command- 
ed from scores of rival dealers scattered over 
our ** province of bricks,”’ from Wapping to 
Lambeth, from Whitechapel to Paddington. 
In 1809 Oxford Road was not approachable 
either from Westminster, or Mayfair, or 
from the City, otherwise than through a com- 
plicated series of lanes. It may be feebly 
and afar off guessed what the crash and jam 
and tumult of that day was. Hook had pro- 
vided himself with a lodging nearly opposite 
the fated No, —}; and there, with a couple 
of trusty allies, he watched the development 
of the midday melodrame. But some of the 
dramatis persone were seldom if ever alluded 
to in later times. He had no objection to 
bodying forth the arrival of the lord mayor 
and his chaplain, invited to take the death- 
bed confession of a peculating common coun- 
cilman; but he would rather have buried in 
oblivion that precisely the same sort of liber- 
ty was taken with the Governor of the Bank, 





the chairman of the East India Company, a 
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Lord Chief Justice, a Cabinet Minister,— 
above all, with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. ‘They all obeyed the sum- 
mons—every pious and patriotic feeling had 
been most movingly appealed to; we are not 
sure that they all reached Berners Street: 
but the Duke of York’s military punctuality 
and crimson liveries brought him to the point 
of attack before the poor widow’s astonish- 
ment had risen to terror and despair. Per- 
haps no assassination, no conspiracy, no 
royal demise or ministerial revolution of re- 
cent times was a greater godsend to the news- 
papers than this audacious piece of mischief. 
In Hook’s own theatrical world he was in- 
stantly suspected, but no sign escaped either 
him or his confidants. The affair was be- 
yond that circle a serious one. Fierce were 
the growlings of the doctors and surgeons, 
scores of whom had been cheated of valuable 
hours. Attorneys, teachers of all kinds, male 
and female, hair-dressers, tailors, popular 
preachers, and parliamentary philanthropists, 


‘had been victimized in person, and were in 


their various notes vociferous. But the tan- 


gible material damage done was itself no 


joking matter. ‘There had been an awful 
smashing of glass, china, harpsichords, and 
coach-panels. Many a horse had fallen ne- 
ver to rise again. Beer-barrels and wine- 
barrels had been overturned and exhausted 
with impunity amidst the press of countless 
multitudes. It had been a fine field-day for 
the pickpockets. ‘There arose a fervent hue 
and ery for the detection of the wholesale de- 
ceiver and destroyer. 

Mr. Theodore, we believe, found it con- 
venient to be laid up for a week or two by a 
severe fit of illness, and then promoted re- 
convalescence by a country tour, He is said 
to have on this occasion revisited Oxford, 
and professed an intention of at length com- 
mencing residence under the discipline of 
Alma Mater. But if this was so, it went nd 
further: by and by the storm blew over, as 
it would have done had Berners Street been 
burnt to the ground, and the Lord Mayor's 
coach blown up with all its cargo—and the 
Great Unknown re-appeared with tranquil- 
lity in the Green Room. 

The gamboi once shown, it was imitated 
ad nauseam in many English towns, and 
also in Paris, with numberless unmeritorious 
variations. Gilbert Gurney expresses high 
scorn of these plagiarists. 

Some two or three years later Hook per- 
formed another hoax more limited in scale, 
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but to our mind quite as inexcusable. The 
Regent gave a fére of surpassing magnificence 
at Carlton House, on the 17th of June. Ro- 
meo Coates was then in his glory—murder- 
ing Shakspeare at the Haymarket, and driv- 
ing the bright pink cockle-shell with the 
life-large chanticleers in gilt brass about the 
streets and park. Theodore, who could imi- 
tate any handwriting, contrived to get one of 
the Chamberlain’s tickets into his possession 
for an hour, and produced a facsimile com- 
manding the presence of Signor Romeo. He 
then equipped himself in some scarlet uni- 
form, and delivered in person the flattering 
missive. The delight of Romeo must be 
imagined. Hook was in attendance when 
the time for his sallying forth arrived, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing him swing into 
his chariot bedizened in all his finery, with 
a diamond-hilted sword and the air of Louis 
Je Grand. ‘The line of carriages being an 
Alexandrine, Theodore was also by the 
‘care colonne’’ when the amateur’s vehicle 
reached its point—saw him mount up the 
stair and enter the vestibule. ‘The stranger, 
it is known, passed into the interior without 
remark or question; but when he had to 
show his ticket to the Private Secretary, that 
eye caught the imposture. Mr. Coates was 
politely imformed that a mistake had oceur- 
red, and had to retrace his steps to the por- 
tico. ‘The blazoned chariot had driven off— 
in wrath and confusion he must pick his 
steps as he might to the first stand of hack- 
ney-coaches. Hook was at his elbow well 
muffled up. No such discomfiture since the 
Knight of the Woeful Countenance was un- 
horsed by the Bachelor Sampson Carrasco. 
We must not omit to say that the Prince, 
when aware of what had occurred, signified 
extreme regret that any one of his household 
should have detected the trick, or acted on 
its detection. Mr. Coates was, as he said, 
an inoffensive gentleman, and his presence 
might have amused many of the guests, and 
could have done harm to no one. His Royal 
Highness sent his Secretary next morning to 
apologize in person, and to signify that as 
the arrangements and ornaments were still 
entire, he hoped Mr. Coates would come 
and look at them. And Romeo went. In 
this performance Hook had no confidant. 
To do him justice, we believe he never told 
the story without some signs of compunc- 
tion. 

We must refer such as desire more of 
the achievements to the first volume of Gur- 
ney, where, partly as the hero himself and 
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partly as his Achates, Mr. Daly, the inve- 
terate offender stands self-portrayed ; or, bet- 
ter still, to the second volume of Mrs. Math- 
ews’s Memoirs of her husband, the chief 
crony and most efficient accomplice of the 
period. ‘The lady has painted many of these 
their frolies with a sort of pensive gusto 
which we must call inimitable—at all events 
the parallel records in the ** Gurney’? seem 
to us far less attractive. We must not be 
tempted to quote any of her hoax-chapters, 
but we are glad to produce her account of one 
of the most remarkable displays of Hook’s 
talents as an tmprovisatore; for she had of 
course witnessed hundreds of similar exhi- 
bitions, and expresses without the slightest 
exaggeration what must have been felt on 
the great occasion in question by everybody 
in the room, from the prompter up to Sheri- 
dan. The Drury Lane company gave a din- 
ner to their brilliant proprietor and irregular 
paymaster, in honour of one of his electioneer- 
ing successes ; and the young author of ** Kill- 
ing no Murder’? was invited to attend, and 
presented to the great man of the evening :— 

‘In the course of it many persons sung, 
and Mr. Hook being in turn solicited, dis- 
played, to the delight and surprise of all pre- 
sent, his wondrous talent in extemporaneous 
singing. ‘The company was numerous, and 
generally strangers to Mr. Hook, but, with- 
out a moment’s premeditation, he composed 
a verse upon every person in the room, full 
of the most pointed wit, and with the truest 
rhymes, unhesitatingly gathering into his 
subject, as he rapidly proceeded, in addition 
to what had passed during the dinner, every 
trivial incident of the moment. Every ac- 
tion was turned to account; every circum- 
stance, the look, the gesture, or any other 
accidental effects, served as occasion for 
more wit; and even the singer’s ignorance 
of the names and condition of many of the 
party, seemed to give greater facility to his 
brilliant hits than even acquainteinee with 
them might have furnished. Mr. Sheridan 
was astonished at his extraordinary faculty, 
and declared that he could not have imagined 
such power possible, had he not witnessed 
it. No description, he said, could have con- 
vinced him of so peculiar an instance of 
genius, and he protested that he should not 
have believed it to be an unstudied effort, 
had he not seen proof that no anticipation 
could have been formed of what might arise 
to furnish matter and opportunities for the 
exercise of this rare talent.”—Life of Ma- 
thews, vol. ii. p. 59. 
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As far as our knowledge goes, England 
never had a really successful performer in 
this way except Theodore Hook. Of course 
he failed occasionally—either early in the 
evening or very late he did it but indifferently. 
When the call was well-timed and the com- 
pany such as excited his ambition, it is im- 
possible to conceive anything more marvel- 
jous than the felicity he displayed. He ac- 
compained himself on the pianoforte, and the 
music was frequently, though not always, 
as new as the verse. He usually stuck to 
the common ballad-measures—but one fa- 
vourite sport was a minic opera, and then he 
seemed to triumph without effort over every 
variety of metre and complication of stanza. 
About the complete extemporaneousness of 
the whole there could rarely be the slightest 
doubt; if he knew who were to be there, he 
might have come provided with a few palpa- 
ble hits—but he did the thing far the best 
when stirred by the presence of strangers, 
and as Mrs. Mathews observes, the staple 
was almost always what had occurred since 
he entered the room—what happened to oc- 
cur while he was singing. A friend says— 
‘« The first time 1 ever witnessed it was ata 
gay young bachelor’s villa near Highgate, 
wl.n the other lion was one of a very dif- 
ferent breed, Mr. Coleridge. 
had been shed before the * Ancient Mariner’ 
proclaimed that he could swallow no more of 
anything, unless it were punch. ‘The mate- 
rials were forthwith produced —the bowl 
was planted before the poet, and as he pro- 
ceeded in his concoction, Hook, unbidding, 
took his place at the piano. He burst into 
a bacchanal of egregious luxury, every line 
of which had reference to the author of the 
‘ Lay Sermons’ and the ‘ Aids of Reflection.’ 
‘The room was becoming excessively hot— 
the first specimen of the new compound was 
handed to Hook, who paused to quaff it, 
and then exclaiming that he was stifled, 
flung his glass through the window. Cole- 
ridge rose with the aspect of a benignant 
patriarch, and demolished another pane—the 
example was followed generally—the win- 
dow was a sieve in an instant—the kind host 
was farthest from the mark, and his goblet 
made havoc of the chandelier. ‘The roar of 


laughter was drowned in heodore’s re- 
sumption of the song—and window and 
chandelier and the peculiar shot of each in- 
dividual destroyer had apt, in many cases 
exquisitely witty, commemoration. In 
walking home with Mr. Coleridge, he en- 


Much claret | 





tertained * * * and me with a most excellent 


lecture on the distinction between talent and 
genius, and declared that Hook was as true 
a genius as Dante—that was his example.” 
But this was many along year after the 
reckless day of mystifications. 

Both in the ** Life of Mathews’’ and in 
‘* Gilbert Gurney”’ considerable space is 
given to the most patient and long-suffering 
of all their victims—the late Mr. ‘Thomas 
Hill—the most innocent and ignorant of the 
bibliomaniacs—-the Hull of the novel—the 
Tom Hill of all the realm of Cockayne. 
Hook has painted that good-natured, harm- 
less little gossip to the life—we could add 
nothing to the delineation of the undoubted 
original of Paul Pry—but it is proper to say 
that the chapters in questions were read in 
MS. to Mr. Hill himself in the presence of a 
friend of ours, when he interrupted him ever 
and anon with “Oh, Hook, what a memory 
you have! All true, every word correct!” 
—was, in short, delighted and flattered, and 
gave a joyful imprimatur.* ‘The introduc- 
tion to the sheriff took place, exactly as de- 
scribed, at Hill’s cottage at Sydenham, and 
the invitation to eat marrow puddings at the 
Old Bailey is equally authentic—but; we 
hope some of the judicial details of the ensu- 
ing day are overcharged. Hook, however, 
was further invited to attend the execution 
at which this sheriff presided the week after- 
wards, and in the words given, ‘* We hang 
at eight, breakfast at nine, sir ;’,—but he has 
omitted in the book what we have heard him 
mention as the circumstance that most affect- 
ed him on thatoccasion. Among the prison- 





* Mr. Hill died a year or two ago—aged, we 
believe, not more than eighty-three—though Hook 
and all his friends always affected to consider him 
as quite a Methuselah. James Smith once said 
that it was impossible to discover his age, for the 
parish-register had been burnt in the fire of Lon- 
don, but Hook capped this: “Pooh, pooh! He’s 
one of the Little Hills that are spoken of as skip- 
ping in the Psalms.” As a mere octogenarian he 
was wonderful enough. No human being would, 
from his appearance, gait, or habits, have guessed 
him to be sixty. Till within three months of his 
death, he rose at five usually, and brought the 
materials of his breakfast home with him to the 
Adelphi from a walk to Billingsgate ; and at dinner 
he would eat and drink like an adjutant of five-and- 
twenty. One secret was that a “ banyan day” 
uniformly followed a festivity. He then nursed 
himself most carefully on tea and dry toast, tasted 
neither meat nor wine, and went to bed by eight 
o’clock. But perhaps the grand secret was, the 
easy, imperturbable serenity ofhis temper. He had 
been kind and generous in the day of his wealth, 
and though his evening was comparatively poor, 
his cheerful heart kept its even beat. 
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ers led forth at the awful hour appeared, to 
his surprise and horror, a young mercantile 
man convicted of forgery, whom he had 
several times met in the society of his theatri- 
cal companions. ‘The unhappy person re- 
cognized ‘Theodore just as he was on the 
threshold of the Debtor's Door, and said 
placidly, ** Good morning, Mr. Hook—good 
bye, sir... Hook, in great agitation, turned 
his back. ‘*In about one minute,” said he, 
‘‘T looked again—he was swinging like a 
bit of timber within six feet of me, and a fly 
quietly feeding on his neck.” This, we 
believe, was the first and the last time that 
he witnessed that spectacle. 

Besides his pieces for the public stage, he 
appears to have produced many in those days 
for the ** private theatricals”’ of certain friends 
at their rural villas. Mrs. Mathews dwells 
particularly on those enacted at the residence 
of a Mr. Rolls :— 

‘*It was at the ‘ Grange Theatre’ that Mr. 
Theodore Hook, then a slim youth of fine 
figure, his head covered with black clustering 
curls, made his ‘ first appearance upon any 
stage,’ and in no instance dol remember a more 
decided case of what is called slage-fright. 
He had been as bold and easy during the 
rehearsals as if he had been a practised stager. 
All the novices seemed fluttered but himself ; 
but when he entered at night as Sir Callag- 
han O’ Brallaghan, he turned pale at the 
first sight of the audience, and exhibited such 
palpable terror, that I almost supported him 
on my arm ; his frame shook, his voice failed 
him, and not a word of his first scene, nor a 
note of the song he attempted at the piano- 
forte (which he had sung so well in the morn- 
ing) were audible to anybody except myself. 

«It was curious to see a person of Mr. 
Hook’s wondrous nerve and self-possession 
suddenly subdued to such a way, at a mere 
make-believe in aroom, containing only friends 
—invulnerable as he was to fear in all things 
else! Few, however, who witness in a 
theatre of any kind the timidity of a debutant, 
can form the remotest idea of the dreadful 
feeling of stage-fright. I know but one 
thing with which to compare it, and that is 
the first sensation of sea-sickness; and like 
that, with some people, it is never overcome. 
Mr. Hook, however, recovered before the 
piece concluded, and afterwards acted Va- 
pour, in the farce of ‘My Grandmother,’ 
imitating Mr. Farley excellently; and a 
character in an admirable burlesque tragedy 
of his own writing, called ‘ Ass-Ass-ination,’ 
previously to which he hoaxed the audience 
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with a prologue, purposely unintelligible, but 
speciously delivered ; the first and last word 
of each line were only to be distinguished, 
bearing in them all the cant and rhymes of 
such addresses (some heard and others guess- 
ed at, as the speaker’s ingenuity served, for 
of course all was extempore.) At the close 
of this, great applause followed; and one 
elderly, important gentleman was heard to 
whisper to another sitting next him, ‘An ex- 
cellent prologue, but abominably inarticu- 
late!’ ” 

Up to this time Hook, though his name 
was already blown far and wide, had seen 
little or nothing of what in his later days he 
would himself have been weak enough to 
call exclusively soctefy. His wonderful con- 
versational and convivial talents—-far superior 
in fact to any that he ever exhibited in writing 
—lad hitherto been the delight of theatrical 
circles only—in which we include of course 
the abundant hospitalities of many such play- 
going, green-room-haunting virtuosos as ‘l’om 
Hill and his friend, the anonymous sheriff. 
Incompany with brother wits and wags he 
had explored many of the suburban regions, 
and made merry with their natives. He was 
familiar with the banks of the Thames from 
Eel-pye Island to Margate—had gone the 
northern and western circuits with Mathews 
—and seen enough of Brighthelmstone to be 
fonder of it than he ever came to be of Brigh- 
ton. But to the world of aristocracy, even 
of aristocratical pretensions, he had not been 
introduced. We believe he owed his first 
entrée to the impression made on Sherdian 
by his improvisation at the Piazza ‘Tavern— 
he soon afterwards became familiar with 
Sherdian’s amiable and_ richly-gifted son 
Thomas, and through him with various young 
men of his own standing, who moved in the 
atmosphere of fashion. Some of these made 
mention of him to the Marchioness of Hert- 
ford, and after he had justified their eulogies 
by the display of his musical and metrical 
facility in her ladyship’s presence, he was 
called upon to minister in like fashion to 
the amusement of the Regent at a supper 
in Manchester Square. We have heard him 
describe his presentation to the Prince—his 
awe at first was something quite terrible— 
but good-humoured condescension and plenty 
of champagne by and by restored him to him- 
self, and the young man so delighted his 
Royal Highness, that as he was leaving the 
room he laid his hand on his shoulder and 
said, ‘* Mr. Hook, I must see and hear you 
again.’ After a few more similar evenings 
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at Lady Hertford’s, and, we believe, a dinner 
or two elsewhere, the Regent made inquiry 
about his position, and, finding that he was 
without profession or fixed income of any 
sort, signified his opinion that ‘* something 
must be done for Hook.” 

‘The delicate and fastidious, but on the 
whole very dull, world of fashion never wants 
more than a decent pretext to receive with 
alacrity a recruit possessing any considerable 
faculty of entertainment, nor overbalanced by 
gross umowardness of aspect, manner, or 
temper. Hook’s personal appearance was 
good, his demeanour naturally easy, his dis- 
position sweet and gentle. With such quick- 
ness of parts and such inherent good-humour, 
he could hardly mix for a week in any new 
variety of social arrangement without learn- 
ing how it was to be conciliated, and in- 
stinctively exemplifying sure methods of at- 
traction. ‘The ladies’ tact soon discovered 
that, though there might be something like 
petulance in his first address, there was no 
real presumptuousness in his composition. 
‘The wonder had passed rapidly into a favour- 
ite throughout Mayfair. He had seen its 
boudoirs as well as its saloons—and narrow- 
ly eseaped various dangers incidental to that 
career—among the rest, from at least one 
duel (with General Thornton), in’ which 
transaction, from first to last, he was allowed 
to show equal spirit and temper. We have 
some records of this airier existence also in 
the ** Gilbert Gurney.” ‘The whole scene 
of the Countess of Wolverhampton’s party, 
at the end of volume the first, is copied from 
what oceurred at the late Lady Buckingham- 
shire’s—not forgetting the bullock substituted 
for the cow, and the royal duke’s supper 
devoured by the Pandeans. But the rich- 
ness of the harvest he had gathered is appar- 
ent in the whole series of his novels. It was 
in the midst of these gaieties that the Regent 
smiled on him. 

Whether any subsidiary influence had been 
brought into play, we know not—nor are we 
at all aware in how far Mr. Hook’s eduea- 
tion and early history and habits had been 
explained to his royal patron—but late in 
1812 he received an appointment far more 
valuable than he could have ventured to hope 
for—that of Accomptant General and ‘Trea- 
surer to the Colony of the Mauritius, with a 
salary and allowances amounting to nearly 
2000/. per annum. After a long voyage, 
including an entertaining and profitable halt 
at Madeira, he reached his destination in 
Ociober, 1613. 


Of the five years that he spent in that 
beautiful island we know but little. His 
‘‘ Journal’’ is before us, but it is filled ehief- 
ly with ludicrous descriptions of individuals 
concerned in the administration of the colony 
and their woman-kind, which we have no 
more wish to meddle with than with the 
smart caricature drawings that now and then 
decorate the page. He had evidently gone 
further than most amateurs do in the use of 
the pencil—and indeed he could strike a 
likeness so happily, that many of his friends 
at first suspected him of being HB. A fav- 
ourite subject was himself—and there cer- 
tainly the true man did not equal him—for 
the solitary HB. in which Hook figured was 
a failure. Dr. James Hook had married a 
daughter of the late physician, Sir W. Far- 
quhar. A general officer of that family was 
Governor of the Mauritius when ‘Theodore 
arrived there, which must have afforded him 
additional advantages, if he had needed them, 
in his official début. But we have not the 
means to attempt any outline of his colonial 
existence. ‘The reader must be contented 
with a few passages from a letter which he 
addressed to Mathews, after he had beeh ab- 
sent from England about a year:— 

‘* You have read enough of this island, I 
dare say, not to imagine that we live in huts 
on the sea-coast, or that, like our gallant fore- 
fathers, we paint ourselves blue, and vote 
pantaloons a prejudice. We are here sur- 
rounded by every luxury which art can fur- 
nish or dissipation suggest, in a climate the 
most delightful, in a country the most beau- 
tiful, with society the most gay, and pursuits 
the most fascinating. 

‘This is, by heavens, a Paradise, and not 
without angels. ‘The women are all hand- 
some (not so handsome as English women, ) 
all accomplished, their manners extremely 
good, wit brilliant, and good-nature won- 
derful: this is picking out the best! ‘The 
‘ci moan” as we say at Oxford, are, if I may 
use the word, mindless—all blank—dance 
like devils, and better than any people, for, 
like all fools, they are fond of it, and natural- 
ly excel in proportion to their mental debili- 
ty; for the greater the fool the better the 
dancer. 

‘+ In short, the whole island is like fairy- 
land; every hour seems happier than the 
last; the mildness of the air (the sweetness 
of which, as it passes over spice-plantations 
and orange groves, is hardly conceivable,) 
the clearness of the atmosphere, the coolness 





of the evenings, and the loveliness of the 



































place itself, all combine to render it fascina- 
ting. ‘The very thought of ever quitting it 
is like the apprehension of the death or long 
parting with some near relation, and if it 
were not that this feeling is counteracted by 
having some friends at home, there is no in- 
ducement that would draw me from such a 
perfect Thule. 

‘*Make my kind remembrances to Mrs. 
Mathews, and tell her that I hope to shake 
hands with her when we are both twaddlers 
—that is, when she is as much of a twaddler 
as old age can make her; and that when | 
return upon crutches from foreign parts, I 
trust she will direct her son to pay me every 
attention due to my infirmities. 

‘* We have operas in the winter, which 
sets in about July; our races, too, begin in 
July; we have an excellent beef-steak club, 
and the best Freemasons’ lodge in the world. 
We have subscription concerts, and balls, 
and the parties in private houses here are 
seldom less than from two to three hundred. 
At the last ball given at the Government- 
house, upwards of seven hundred and fifty 
ladies were present, which, considering that 
the greater proportion of the female popula- 
tion are not admissible, proves the number 
of inhabitants, and the extent of the society. 

‘I dare say some of my fat-headed friends 
in that little island where the beef grows, 
fancy that | am making a fortune, consider- 
ing that I am Treasurer! and Accountant- 
general! Fresh butter, my dear fellow, is 
ten shillings per pound; a coat costs thirty 
pounds English; a pair of gloves fifieen shil- 
lings; a bottle of claret, the best, ten-pence ; 
and pine-apples a penny a piece. ‘Thus, you 
see, while the articles necessary to existence 
are exorbitant, luxuries are dirt cheap, and a 
pretty life we do lead. Breakfast at eight, 
always up by gun-fire, five o’clock; bathe 
and ride before breakfast, after breakfast 
lounge about; at one have a regular meal, 
yclep’d a tiffen—hot meats, vegetables, &c. 
—and at this we sit generally through the 
heat of the day, drinking our wine, and 
munching our fruit; at five, or half-past, the 
carriages come to the door, and we go either 
in them or in palanquins to dress, which 
operation performed, we drive out to the 
race-ground, and through the Champ de 
Mars, the Hyde-Park here, till half-past six ; 
come into town, and at seven dine, where 
we remain till ten or eleven, and then join 
the French parties, as there is regularly a 
ball somewhere or other every night: these 
things, blended with business, make out the 
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|day and evening.”"—Life of Mathews, vol. 
il. p. 270. 

It may be supposed that if he was delight- 
ed with the Mauritius, its society was en- 
chanted with him. He was but twenty-five 
when he arrived—and the sudden advance- 
ment of his position and enlargement of his 
resources must have had rather an exciting 
than a sobering influence on such a tempera- 
ment as his at that buoyant age. He was of 
course the life and soul of the hospitalities 
of the place and all his amusements and 
'diversions—the phenix of his Thule. He 
became, among other things, a leading man 
on the furf—and repeatedly mentions him- 
self as having been extremely successful in 
the pecuniary results of that dangerous pur- 
suit. His own hospitality was most liberal— 
many an Indian veteran yet delights to recall 
the cordial welcome he found at La Reduite 
during a brief sojourn at the Mauritius; and 
not a few such persons were unconsciously 
sitting for their pictures in crayon then, and 
in pen and ink afterwards, while they dis- 
played their Oriental airs before the juvenile 
‘Treasurer, their profuse Amphitryon. His 
journal would make it easy enough to iden- 
tify not a few of the Quihis in his ** Sayings 
and Doings’’ and other novels of later life— 
but perhaps their spectres still haunt the 
Long Walk at Cheltenham—requiescant! 

‘Towards the end of 1817 General Farqu- 
har found it necessary, from the state of his 
‘health, to repair for a time to England, and 
Major-General Gage John Hall was sworn 
‘in as deputy-governor during his absence. 
On this occasion the Governor appointed a 
commission, consisting of five of the princi- 
pal official men in the colony, to examine 
the accounts and contents of the treasury, in 
order that the finance department might be 
handed over to his successor in a condition 
of ascertained correctness. ‘The commis- 
'sioners signed a report that they had exam- 
ined the whole accordingly, and that books 
and chest were all in the proper state. ‘Their 
report was dated November 19th; and Sir 
R. Farquhar sailed. 

On the 15th of January, 1818, Lieutenant- 
Governor Hall received a letter from William 
Allan, a clerk in the ‘Treasury-Office, an- 
nouncing to him that, notwithstanding the 
above report, a grave error existed, and had 
been passed over in the treasurer’s accounts. 
No credit had been given for a sum of 
37,000 dollars, which sum he, Allan, knew 
to have been paid in at the Treasury some 
fifteen months before. 
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General Hall instantly communicated this 
information to Mr. Hook, and appointed an- 
other commission to re-examine the condi- 
tion of the public chest and accounts. ‘The 
commission began their work on the 11th of 
February: Atlan was examined vivd voce 
before them on that and on several succes- 
sive days. He addressed, while his exami- 
nation was in progress, letters upon letters 
to the deputy-governor and also to the com- 
missioners, in which he reiterated his asser- 
tions that a large deficiency existed, that its 
existence had been known to himself during 
many succeeding quarters, and that he had 
so long concealed it from reluctance to bring 
himself into collision with his superior, the 
treasurer. His letters, from the first very 
strangely written, became wilder at every 
step; and, on the morning of the 27th, before 
the commissioners met, he shot himself. 
His last letter alleged that he had been tam- 
pered with by Hook, who offered to pay 
him thenceforth an allowance of twenty-five 
dollars per month if he would instantly make 
his escape from the Mauritius, and never re- 
appear there: but the person whom he named 
as having brought Hook’s message instantly 
contradicted the statement in foto on oath 
before the commissioners. ‘There were many 
other witnesses; and the result was the de- 
tection of not a few irregularities, omissions, 
and discrepancies in the books of the ‘Trea- 
sury. 

The inquiry proceeded till the 9th of 
March; at eleven that night Hook was arrest- 
ed at a friend’s house, where he was sup- 
ping, and dragged, by torch-light, through 
crowded streets to the common prison. The 
town having shortly before been the scene 
of a terrible conflagration, the prison had 
been almost entirely destroyed. ‘here was 
only one cell in which the treasurer could 
be placed, and that was in so wretched a 
condition that at three in the morning he was 
admitted to bail, escorted to the house of his 
bailman, and left there under his surveillance, 
by the police. After a few days he was 
handed over to the care of a military detach- 
ment, and embarked with them for England 
as a culprit, to be tried for crimes. Before 
he sailed his property in the island was dis- 
posed of, and the whole amount placed to 
the public credit in the Treasury. Even 
the minutest articles belonging to him were 
seized. After he was on board ship, a negro 
slave came alongside to beg his acceptance 
of his writing-desk, which the poor fellow 
had bought at the auction for ten shillings. 





He had a protracted and most unhappy 
voyage of nine months. For one whole 
month they were tossed in a hurricane off 
the Cape of Good Hope, and for six weeks 
reduced to the allowance of half a pound of 
mouldy biscuit and half a pint of water by 
the day. While refitting at the Cape, how- 
ever, Hook, who had by that time conciliated 
the regard of his keepers by his unshaken 
fortitude and good-humoured submission, 
was made their companion on shore, on 
parole; and how completely he could, under 
such calamitous circumstances, exert his fa- 
culties of observation, we may judge from 
the most picturesque sketches of the Cape, 
the capital, and its inhabitants, which occur 
in one of his subsequent stories—Mazwell. 
The ship also stopped for a day or two at 
St. Helena; and, by the kindness of the offi- 
cers, Hook accompanied them when they 
went to Longwood to be presented to Napo- 
leon. We have before us a clever coloured 
drawing by him of the ante-room at the ex- 
emperor’s levee, which ought to be engrav- 
ed—it is the best specimen we have seen. 
A slighter sketch of the great man solus, in- 
scribed ‘* Fatty, late Boney,” was etghed 
some years ago. It represents a most un- 
couth obesity, and a dismal sulkiness of vis- 
age. Here he encountered the late Lord 
Charles Somerset, on his way to assume the 
governorship of the Cape. Lord Charles, 
who had met him in London occasionally, 
and knew nothing of his arrest, said, “I 
hope you are not going home for your health, 
Mr. Hook.”” * Why,” said Theodore, * I 
am sorry to say, they think there’s some- 
thing wrong in the chest.” 

The ship reached Portsmouth in January, 
1819, and the warrant of arrest and other 
documents were transmitted to London, and 
referred to the Jaw-officers. ‘The Attorney- 
General reported that, however irregular Mr. 
Hook’s official conduct might have been, and 
however justly he might be prosecuted for a 
civil debt, there was no apparent ground for 
a criminal procedure. He was therefore 
liberated ; and reaching London with two 
gold mohurs in his pocket, was immediately 
subjected to the scrutiny of the Audit Board 
—a scrutiny which did not terminate until 
afier the lapse of nearly five years. 

During this long suspense, eternal exami- 
nations and cross-examinations before the 
auditors of public accounts, and a very volu- 
minous series of correspondence with them 
and with others on the subject of the defal- 
cation, had not occupied the whole of Hook's 
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attention. If they had, he must have starved ; | of success attended it. 


for though his successor was not appointed 
till late in the inquiry, he never received a 
farthing in his official capacity from the hour 
of his original arrest. 

We are not able to trace him very exactly 
through several months following his return. 
His father had died shortly before he reached 
England. He makes his long expatriated 
hero, Maxwell, devote his first hour in Lon- 
don to “a walk to visit the well-known 
street in which his youthful hours were 
passed :”’— 

‘* He stopped before and gazed upon the 
door, and on the very steps that led to it, 
and a thousand reflections and remembrances 
came into his mind. ‘There was a time 
when he was welcomed into it by the cheer- 
ing looks of friendship and the sweet smiles 
of love: now it stood sullenly shut upon him 
—the closed windows seemed to announce 
the death of all his hopes and pleasures. 

‘‘'There are streets and houses in this 
great city of ours which cannot fail to con- 
jure up such thoughts as these in minds not 
given much to sorrow, and strike daggers 
into hearts which those who know them not 
believe incapable of such a feeling.” 

By the end of 1819, we believe, he had 
established himself in a very humble cottage 
at Somers Town, where his household con- 
sisted of a single maid-servant, and formed 
connections with newspapers or magazines, 
which supplied the small necessities of the 
passing day. He seems at first to have felt 
his position far too painfully to think of re- 
claiming any but a few of his older and, 
comparatively speaking, humble allies—such 
as Matthews, Terry, and good little Hill; 
the last of whom had encountered sad re- 
verses during his absence, and was now per- 
haps, except himself, the poorest of the set. 
On their kindness he might rely implicitly 
—as well as upon the cordial friendship and 
sound professional advice of Messrs. Powell 
and Broderip. Among other experiments, he 
tried to set up a tiny Magazine of his own— 
The Arcadian—price, we ‘think, one shil- 
ling; but we know not how many numbers 
of it were issued before the publisher lost 
heart. We never saw but one, and remember 
nothing of that, except that it contained a 
long ballad of provoking pungency, called 
The Silver Po. In the course of the winter 
a farce, written at the Mauritius, was brought 
out at one of the theatres under the name of 
‘Pigeons and Crows’’—but we never saw 
a copy of it, nor do we know what measure 
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He was well advised 
to keep his incognito in respect to a piece 
bearing such a title. 

In April, 1820, Sir Walter Scott happened 
to visit London, and, dining with his old 
henchman Daniel Terry one day, met Ma- 
thews, whom he had long appreciated, and, 
for the first time, Hook. ‘Terry’s account 
of Theodore and his distresses had much in- 
terested Scott—his conversational resources 
produced their usual effect—and of course it 
did no harm to find that, in the midst of all 
his griefs and losses, and, as he and his 
friends represented the matter, the most cruel 
persecution at the Audit Board, Hook had 
kept his political faith unshaken, and was at 
that tempestuous era among the staunchest 
of Tories, gratefully mindful of his personal 
obligations to the sovereign, and most indig- 
nantly opposed to the pretensions and parti- 
sans of Queen Caroline. 

A day or two afterwards, a nobleman of 
influence and talents called on Sir Walter, 
and asked if he could find him at Edinburgh 
some clever fellow to undertake the editor- 
ship of a newspaper about to be established 
in an English country-town. Sir Walter 
suggested that his Lordship need not go so 
far a-field—described Hook’s situation, and 
the impression he had received from his ta- 
ble-talk and the *“* Arcadian.” This was all 
that occurred. Sir Walter heard no more 
of the provincial paper; but confessed when, 
towards the end of the year, John Bull elec- 
trified London, that he could not help fancy- 
ing his mention of Theodore to this noble lord 
might have had its consequences. His lord- 
ship enjoyed much of the personal notice of 
George IV., and indeed could hardly have 
failed to meet Hook himself before he started 
for the Mauritius. 

During the summer of 1820, Hook open- 
ed his campaign against the Queen by a thin 
8vo., which at the time made some noise, 
but of which we have in vain endeavoured 
to recover a copy. It was entitled “‘ Tenta- 
men; or an Essay towards the History of 
Whittington and his Cat: by Dr. Vicesimus 
Blenkinsop.” The Whittington, of course, 
was Alderman Wood, and Caroline was the 
cat. We copy from a magazine of the time 
some stanzas of the venerable “ Minstrelsy,” 
on which Dr. Blenkinsop offered his lucid 
commentary:— 


“ Ye citizens of London town, 
And wives so faire and fatte, 
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I sing a guest of high renowne, 
Wise Whyttington his Catte. 


The Kynge hath in his Towers of State 
Bears, lyons, and all thatte, 

But boasteth not a beaste so grete 
As Whyttington his Catte. 


This Catte doth scarce a Catte appear, 
She is too bigge for thatte; 

But her companyons all do beare 
Some tokyn of a Catte. 


The chief hath whyskers thicke as burres, 
Most seemely to looke att; 

Another weareth gowné of furres 
For lyverie of the Catte. 


She doth not creep upon the floors, 
But standeth or lyes flatte ; 

And they must gambol on all fours 
Whoso would please the Catte. 


A crafty monkey of the law, 
As by the fire he satte, 

To picke his nutts out used the paw 
Of Whyttington his Catte,” &c. &c. 

This “ relique” was, it seems, from a MS. 
volume in the British Museum (Messalina 2.) 
Throughout the whole libellus there was a 
prodigious rattle of puns and conundrums— 
but the strong points of the case against 
Whittington and Co. were skilfully brought 
out nevertheless. Hook being as yet quite 
in obscuro, nobody suspected him. We think 
it was pretty generally ascribed to the ma- 
nufacturers of the “ New Whig Guide”— 
one of which fraternity, by the way, has 
since set up for a new Whig guide in right 
earnest, 

This was the prelude of “John Bull.” 
The Queen’s affair had gone on all the sum- 
mer and autumn; the madness of popular 
exacerbation gaining new intenseness with 
every week that passed. None who remem- 
ber the feelings and aspects of the times will 
think it possible to exaggerate either in de- 
scription: but we shall make no such at- 
tempt. ‘The explosion scattered brilliant ter- 
ror far and wide. No first appearance of 
any periodical work of any class whatever 
has, in our time at least, produced such a 
startling sensation—it told at once from the 
convulsed centre to every extremity of the 
kingdom. There was talent of every sort, 
apparently, that could have been desired or 
devised for such a purpose. It seemed as if 
a legion of sarcastic devils had brooded in 
synod over the elements of withering deri- 
sion. But, as far as Hook’s MSS. allow us 
to judge, he was really and truly alone; and, 
at all events, they exonerate most complete: 
ly certain other persons who were at first 
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saddled with a large share of the merit and 
the obloquy of the “ Buty.” Of the famous 
songs during the winter of 1820-21—only 
one, he used to say, was an extraneous con- 
tribution—he never had the least notion 
whence it came: this was “ Michael’s din- 
ner—Michael’s dinner.” Was it from the 
mint of “ The Anti-jacobin ?” 

In addition to its wit, its humour, its bla- 
zing audacity of invective, its curious deli- 
cacy of persiflage, its strong caustic satire, 
and its keen dissections of evidence—the 
paper at first, and for a considerable time 
even, was remarkable as a specimen of dex- 
terous getting-up: most carefully edited 
throughout—no department neglected. No 
wonder that it almost instantly reached, and 
long maintained, a very great circulation, 
Upon what arrangements it was established ; 
who supplied the capital for the start—in 
what way it was settled that the property 
should ultimately be divided—the MSS. in- 
trusted to us supply no information. All 
appears distinctly from Hook’s diaries is, that 
at one period his receipts from “ John Bull” 
were as high as 20001. per annum; and that, 
years before his death, they had dwindled to 
a comparatively trifling amount. 

Undoubtedly the King personally was 
served in the most essential manner by this 
paper. It is impossible to deny that “ Bull” 
frightened the Whig aristocracy from coun- 
tenancing the Court of Brandenburgh House 
—and that the non-appearance there of the 
female branches of the noble families on that 
side of the question was the one circum- 
stance which gradually worked into the 
minds of the decorous middle classes the con- 
viction that, however indefensible the King 


might have been at an earlier stage in his 


treatment of his wife, there was now rotten- 
ness at the bottom of her cause. ‘The par- 
liamentary speeches and votes of the Whig 
leaders were thus reduced to their intrinsic 
value as parts of the usual unscrupulous 
routine of the warfare of factions. The na- 
tional movement was arrested—and George 
IV. had mainly ‘John Bull” to thank for 
that result. No organ of a graver class, 
none of more frequent appearance, could 
have effected the same purpose, even had the 
conductors been willing to attempt it. Jt 
must be an engine that should strike frequent 
blows, yet with intervals that might allow 
one wound to cicatrize ere another was in- 
flicted; and it must be one that would not 
hesitate whereabouts its blows fell. It must 
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be a weekly organ—and the organ of a man 
who, from circumstances, had the means as 
well as the motives for entire concealment of 
himself. Hook had been long enough ab- 
sent to be pretty well forgotten before he 
came back—he had come back covered with 
suspicion, with disgrace, with degradation— 
those who heard of him at all conceived of 
him as a wretched culprit wearing out in 
anxiety or despondence the weary deferment 
of a ruinous sentence. ‘That he should be 
the one mainspring of this eternal machinery 
of political merriment, all working apparent- 
ly towards the benefit of the party by whose 
chiefs the sword was kept hanging over his 
head—this was hardly dreamt of, until the 
grand business for which “ Bull” was origi- 
nated had been brought near its conclusion. 

When his name was first hinted at, the 
disclaimer in the paper itself was framed 
with consummate coolness, it must be owned. 
The italics are Mr. Bull’s: 


‘¢ Mr. Tuoropore Hook. 


‘“‘ The conceit of some people is amusing. 
Our readers will see we have received a let- 
ter from Mr. Hook disavowing and disclaim- 
ing all connection with this paper. Partly 
out of good nature and partly from an anxi- 
ety to show this gentleman how little de- 
sirous we are to be associated with him, we 
have made a declaration which doubtless will 
be quite satisfactory to his morbid sensibility 
and affected squeamishness. We are free 
to confess that two things surprise us in this 
business: the first, that any thing we have 
thought worth publishing should have been 
mistaken for Mr. Hook’s, and secondly, that 
such a person as Mr. Hook should think 
himself disgraced by a connection with Joun 
Bui.” 


Nevertheless, as Asmodeus says, “ Enfin, 
tout est connu.” By and by, by slow de- 
gress, imaginary culprits were cleared one 
after another: the weight of irresistible sus- 
picion rested on the right head—and one con- 
sequence was, that certain victims of “ Bull” 
began to bestir themselves in the House of 
Commons, touching the protracted investiga- 
tion of the Audit Board. Hook, with his na- 
tive sense and now ample experience of this 
world’s ways, must have felt, the minute that 
work began, that every blow he had been 
dealing against the Whigs had tended to rivet 
his own fetters. Nothing but bare justice 





need be hoped for now—mercy to him would 
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be gratitude for “ Mrs. Muggins’s Visit to 
the Queen,” “ Humpty-Dumpty,” “ Ass-ass- 
ination ;”” last, not least, for that true chef- 
d’wuvre, worth all that Hanbury Williams 
ever penned—the ‘** Hunting of the Hare.” 


“ Would you hear of the triumph of purity? 
Would you share in the joy of the Queen? 
List to my song; and, in perfect security, 
Witness a row where you durst not have been: 
All kinds of Addresses, 
From collars of 8.8. 
To venders of cresses, 
Came up like a fair; 
And all thro’ September, 
October, November, 
And down to December, 
They hunted this Hare! 
* ” * * 
Damsels of Marybone, deck’d out in articles 
Borrow’d of brokers for shillings and pence— 
The eye of vulgarity any thing smart tickles ; 
Drabs love a ride at another’s expense— 
So swarming like loaches, 
In ten hackney coaches, 
They make their appproaches 
And pull at the bell; 
And then they flaunt brave in, 
Preceded by Craven, 
And, clean and new shaven, 
Topographical GEL. 


Next came a motley assemblage of what I call 
Mummers, and mountebanks, wildly array’d; 
Hod-men, and coal-heavers, landmen and nautical, 

Tag-rag and bobtail, a strange masquerade! 

A rout of sham sailors, 
Escap’d from their jailors, 
As sea-bred as tailors 
In Shropshire or Wilts: 
But mark Oldi’s smile and hers, 
Greeting, as Highlanders, 
Half a score Mite-Enpers, 
Shivering in kilts! 
There is plenty more—and better too; but we 
do no choose, even at this distance of time, 
to quote the most stinging stanzas of this mas- 
ter-piece of insult. 

There is little to be said in defence of the 
early virulences of “ John Bull,” except that 
they were, we believe without exception, di- 
rected against the Queen and her prominent 
partisans; and that the Whig leaders, both 
in parliament and in society, had, from the 
commencement of the regency, countenanced 
attacks equally malignant on the private life 
and circle of George [V.—nay, encouraged, 
in times then freshly remembered, the long 
series of libels by which the virtues and the 
afflictions of King George III. were turned 
into matter of contemptuous sport. The 
truth is, the Liberals—as they about this 
period began to style themselves—had shown 
a fervid desire to domineer in a haughty mo- 
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nopoly of wicked wit: their favourites among | 


the literati almost resented any interference 
with it as an intolerable invasion of * vested 
rights.” The ultimate result of the struggle 
was, we think, highly beneficial to both par- 
ties. 


“ As work like this was unbefitting, 
And flesh and blood no longer bore it, 

The Court of Common Sense then sitting 
Summon’d the culprits both before it.”” —Moore. 


On either side, when there came coolness 
enough for measuring the mutual offences 
and annoyances, all persons of influence 
seem to have concurred in the determination 
that such things should no longer be patroni- 
zed. The trade of defamation has sunk, for 
many years past, into hands fit for nothing 
better; and when any man of mark permits 
himself to be betrayed into a momentary out- 
burst of * sweltering venom” against a _polit- 
ical rival or antagonist, he is regarded by 
friends with regret, and by foes as well as 
friends with compassion.* 

It is fair to recollect, too, that in the case 
of ‘Theodore Hook, when he was making his 
paper so formidably famous, there really 
could not have been any true personal malig- 
nity at work. He was fresh from a colonial 
life, in which few men’s passions are ever 
much disturbed by sympathy with the ups 
and downs of the great parties at home. He 
had sustained no sort of injury as yet at the 
hands of either Whigs or Radicals. He 
knew little, and could have cared nothing, 
about those who became the objects of his 
satire. Exquisitely cruel as it often seemed, 
it was with him a-mere sktomachy. Certain 
men and women were stuck up as types of 
certain prejudices or delusions; and he set to 
knocking them down with no more feeling 
about them, as individual human creatures, 
than if they had been nine-pins. In all this 
there was a culpable recklessness—a_ sad 
want of thought; but, at the same time, want 
of reflection is not exactly to be confounded 


make some allowance for the habits of a 
farce-writer, accustomed to live and move in 





* In the most successful follower that “ Bull” has 
had in political satire of the broader sort-—“ Punch” 
—we scarcely ever see any trace of sour or male- 
volent feeling. Tories and Whigs chugkle alike 
over such things as George Robins’s Advertisement 
of the Gates of Somnauth (neat and entire, as car- 
ried off by Sampson Affghanistes), or Lord Broug- 
ham’s Battle with the Giants of Guildhall. 





a perpetual atmosphere of practical jokes 
and horse-play. The higher victims were to 
him on a par with Huncamunca and the 
lords and generals of ‘'Tom Thumb ;” while 
with such people as Alderman Wood and his 
rabid enemy in the House of Commons, Jo- 
seph Hume, he fancied it was no great mat- 
ter to take the same sort of liberties in print, 
that would have passed for laudable fun in 
the real tavern-life of the Gurneys and Da- 
lys. Finally, if, as the game proceeded, 
Theodore Hook’s personal passions did be- 
come deeply engaged, be it remembered that 
there were fierce combatants all the while on 
the other side, and no part of his personal 
character or history was spared by them. 
The wheel of wit, even if left to itself, can 
rarely be in motion long without getting into 
a glow: but there was no want of hostile in- 
genuity to quicken the dangerous friction. 

By his flagellations of the Whigs, mean- 
time, Hook had shut against himself the gates 
of forbearance at Whitehall. He might have 
thought himself well off, if he had not tempt- 
ed harshness into play against him. He 
thought he had: he always persisted that the 
Auditor’s final Report on him was an unjust 
deliverance; and he maintained equally the 
opinion that the measures of the Government 
consequent on that Report were unusually 
severe. ‘The award was at last given in the 
autumn of 1823; and it pronounced hima 
debtor to the Crown for 12,0007. 

If we could afford time and space for a 
full statement of the result of our own exa- 
mination of the printed documents in his case, 
we are well aware that few readers would be 
induced to thank or accompany us. We 
shall merely offer a few suggestions on some 
of its most prominent features, such as sau- 
tent aux yeur. 

That the Books of the Treasury at the 
Mauritius had been kept with most culpable 
and scandalous carelessness there is no ques- 
tion at all. Hook admitted all along that he 


' was bound to make good a deficiency, which 
with deliberation of malice. And we should | : ‘ 


was real as well as apparent, but which, he 
persisted, had originated in no degree from 
any other cause than his over-confidence in 
the honesty and regularity of inferior officers 
in his department—persons for whom he was 
and must be responsible, though none of them 
had owed their appointments to himself. But 
if the irregularity be clear, it is not less so 
that it had been a general irregularity. If 
payments that ought to have appeared on the 
credit page did not appear there, neither did 
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disbursements that ought to have been no less 
regularly recorded on the debit side of the 
book. ‘The proof of this is very simple. 
The result of the Colonial research on the 
subject was, we believe, the balance against 
the treasurer came to about 20,0007. Upon 
more deliberate investigation at home this 
was reduced to 15,0007. At last, the extent 
was issued for only 12,000/.; Hook admit- 
ting from an early date 9000/, and strenu- 
ously asserting, to the last hour of his life, 
that a just scrutiny must have struck another 
30001. from the account. 

The difference between 20,0007. and 
12,0007. is a great one. How did it come 
to pass that practised men of business could 
strike the first balance in 1818—the Audit 
Board descend by and by to 15,000/.-—and 
finally, in*1823, report a debt of 12,000/.? 
Only, it is obvious, because the Treasurer’s 
books had teemed with errors against him- 
self, which errors were, by various accidents, 
discovered to be such in the course of the 
long inquiry. Take one example:—On a 
certain page there appeared as paid in to the 
credit of the Crown two different sums—one 
of Spanish dollars—the other of sicca rupees. 
Hook had nothing to object—there was the 
record, with his own signature at the foot of 
the page. Far down in the process of the 
investigation here, in the spring of 1823, it 
chanced that Hooke one morning had occa- 
sion to look over a totally different document, 
in which appeared numerous entries both of 
sums in dollars and sums in rupees. He had 
to ascertain the precise relative value of these 
coins at the specified date. A little later in 
the day that particular page fell, for perhaps 
the hundredth time, under his eye—he was 
fresh from the comparative computation— 
behold the sum in dollars and that in rupees, 
entered one immediately under the other on 
that same page, being turned into sterling 
money, produced each to a minute fraction 
the same identical amount. It was prima 
facie impossible that two payments, one from 
America, one from India, of precisely the 
same amount to sixpence three-farthings, 
should have been made at the Mauritius trea- 
sury on the same day, one immediately after 
the other. By what was in this case a sin- 
gular piece of good fortune, the clerk who 
made the entries was in England, and could 
be got at. After rubbing his head for a time, 
he remembered distinctly that the money was 
paid in dollars, and immediately turned into 
rupees, for the governor’s convenience in 





some bill negotiation with Calcutta. The 
two entries ought to have been on opposite 
pages. And the sum was struck off Hook’s 
debt the moment these facts were made intel- 
ligible to the Commissioners. On how nar- 
row a pivot may the question of conviction 
or acquittal turn in such a case as this! 

In like manner, as to the original state- 
ment of the deficiency of 37,000 dollars com- 
municated by Allan to General Hall. There 
is no entry, certainly, of those 37,000 dol- 
lars: but, strange to say, the sheet which 
should have contained that entry does con- 
tain the entry of the premium for converting 
the said dollars into coin of another denomi- 
nation: so that, as Allan himself pointed out, 
and as the London auditors admitted, the 
negligent sheet itself contained clear and di- 
rect proof, such as any examiner ought at a 
glance to have detected and understood, not 
only of the existence but of the exact amount 
of the error. Nobody ever suspected Theo- 
dore Hook of being an idiot. 

However, a large deficiency there was; 
and since he could not explain how and why, 
in a manner clear, consistent, and entirely 
exculpatory of himself, he had no reason to 
hope that he should go scatheless. His office 
was lost of course. Supposing the deficit to 
have been 12,000/.—and that he had ab- 
stracted that sum from the chest—it must be 
allowed that he had made a bad bargain in 
sacrificing at the age of thirty for 12,0001., 
a post ad vitam aut culpam worth 20001, per 
annum. Is it possible that he should have 
fancied he could take large sums without 
being at no very distant date found out by 
some means or other ’—or that deliberately 
contemplating the all-but certainty of detec- 
tion, he should have begun and persisted in 
such a ruinous procedure ?—that after so un- 
expectedly receiving that for him splendid 
permanent provision at twenty-four, he should 
have, in the full possession of his faculties, 
flung away that, and with that every reason- 
able chance of ever again attaining to any 
station whatever of pecuniary independence? 

He could not tell what had become of the 
money. It is fair to observe, on the other 
hand, that every direct attempt to connect 
him with its expenditure entirely failed.— 
General Hall, for example, intimated a strong 
suspicion that Hook had remitted consider- 
able pluhder to England. On examination 
it turned out that he had sent home 19007. in 
all—and that very soon after his arrival in 
the colony. He stated in explanation that 
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he had left debts in England to about the | 
amount, and he proved, to the satisfaction of 
the Board, that he had borrowed the 19001. 
from a Mauritius merchant, and repaid by 
instalments on every quarter-day till the 
whole was liquidated. Was this the proce- 
dure of a man profligately careless about 
pecuniary obligations—of a man who had 
the Colonial treasure in his keeping and no 
scruple about abstracting thousands from it 
for his own purposes in the lump? Another 
and a more feasible suggestion was, that the 
money had gone in the course ofa brief but 
reckless career of personal extravagance. 
The Governor stated that Hook’s habits of 
horse-racing and gambling, though he had 
no personal knowledge of such things, were 
notorious. Hook in his printed Reply treats 
this with a somewhat haughty vagueness. 
He complains of the allusions to his “ private 
foibles and faults,” as uncalled for and irre- 
levant; of the estimation of his property by 
what it brought at a forced sale, as unfair ; 
asserts himself to have proved that he had 
actually been a great gainer by his turf-spe- 
culations, as far as they could then be tra- 
ced; and concludes by a solemn re-assertion 
of his innocence as to irregular application 
of public money to his own purposes of any 
sort, at any time. 

But if he did not take the money, who else 
could have taken it? In the documents there 
is a heap of evidence on this head, from 
which, without accurate acquaintance with 
the localities of the Mauritius, and the inter- 
nal details of colonial administration, it seems 
to us impossible to extract any distinct con- 
clusion. ‘There was a great fire, as already 
mentioned, at Port Louis, and, among other 
public buildings, the Treeasury Office was 
destroyed. ‘This was in 1816. After that 
the money appears to have been kept partly 
in a new hired Office of inadequate dimen- 
sions, partly in Hook’s own house—in his 
bed-room—in a large chest, of which, when 
he happened to go into the country for a 
visit, the keys were left with some one or 
other of his people. During one whole year 
it seems he himself seldom or never slept in 
town—somebody or other had at all times 
access. But, we repeat, it is impossible for 
us to unravel all this story of the localities 
and the treasure-boxes. What we see on 
the surface is that he placed a most rash re- 
liance on the honour and honesty of a nume- 
rous band of subordinates—not one of them, 





as far as we can discover, English :—French 
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clerks—Indians—mulattoes ;—that several 
of these, by their own showing, had neglect- 
ed their duties—for otherwise a general con- 
fusion could never have come to character- 
ise the books, whereof every individual among 
them was specially intrusted with some one; 
—that a change of governors occasioned a 
more than usually solemn overhauling of the 
books ;—that no error was then detected ;— 
that one clerk, by his own story, knew a very 
serious defect to have existed for at least fif- 
teen months, and to be proveable from the 
books themselves, to say nothing of a compa- 
rison of the books with the chest; that shortly 
after the revision, this black man, Allan, in 
a panic or agony of some sort, revealed the 
deficit—and that when the really rigid exa- 
mination which that give rise to approached 
its conclusive stage, he, having down to that 
week been considered as a steady cool man, 
falsely accused Hook of tampering with his 
evidence; and on the detection of that false- 
hood, destroyed himself. 

We must ask whether, on the face of this 
story, it is impossible to believe in the per- 
fect innocence of Theodore Hook, as respects 
all but gress negligence. Some a 
seems always to have been intrusted with 
access to the treasure. If Allan was not 
(which does not clearly appear), was it im- 
possible that counterfeit keys might have 
been manufactured among the native artifi- 
cers of Port Louis? In a word, our own 
strong ultimate suspicion is neither more nor 
less than that a general laxity had prevailed 
from the time when these motley myrmidons 
of the money-bags hailed the arrival of the 
raw treasurer-in-chief, and took cognizance 
of his habits and manners—his utter igno- 
rance of business and of account-books—his 
open, unmistrusting disposition—his gay, 
pleasure-hunting existence in his new Eldo- 
rado——“‘ perdunde@ pecunia genitus, vacuus 
4 curis nisi instantibus.” Let him be blamed 
as he deserves; but we may be pardoned for 
asking upon what principle, if he was _ulti- 
mately considered as guilty of more than 
negligence, he was not ultimately dealt with 
as acriminal? The authorities again ar- 
rested him, and issued an extent against his 
property—which property brought the Brit- 
ish exchequer about 401. ; but if he was really 
held guilty of having abstracted 12,0001, 
why was he not brought to justice for a most 
serious crime? Why, finally, if he was not 
held to have been guilty of more than negli- 
gence, was he dealt with so much more 
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sharply than several other involuntary de- 
faulters had been not very long before? 

On his arrest under the Exchequer writ 
(August, 1823), he was taken to the dwel- 
ling and spunging house of the sheriff’s-ofh- 
cer, his captor, by name Mr. Hemp, and still 
hoping that a protracted imprisonment was 
not seriously intended, he chose to remain 
there week after week, and month after 
month, until Easter. ‘The expense of board 
and lodging at a house of that class is always 
heavy; his accommodations were mean, and 
the situation about the worst in London— 
Shire Lane, so named as separating part of 
the city from Middlesex—a vile, squalid 
place, noisy and noxious, apparently almost 
inaccessible either to air or light, swarming 
with a population of thief-catchers, gin-sel- 
lers, and worse. But his spirit was not yet 
to be broken. He endured the unwholesome 
confinement with patience—no sooner was 
hope knocked down in one quarter than it 
sprung up again in another—he kept himself 
steadily at work in the mornings, and his few 
intimates commonly gathered round him in 
the evening. It was while shut up in Shire 
Lane that he made acquaintance with a man 
hardly—if at all—less remarkable than him- 
self for natural talents, and infinitely his su- 
perior in all the knowledge that can be ac- 
acquired from books—the late Dr. William 
Maginn. The doctor, by several years his 
junior, had then recently come over from 
Ireland to take his chance as a literary ad- 
venturer in the great city. He seems to have 
soon undertaken some share, we know not 
what, in the affair of the “ John Bull.” The 
editor’s confinement must have made such 
assistance indispensable; and he might have 
searched Europe over without finding another 
spirit more congenial to his own. Dr. Ma- 
ginn is mentioned as a daily, or rather a 
nightly, visitor throughout Hook’s Diary, for 
a long series of months. Subsequently they 
were separated by circumstances; but their 
mutual kindness seems never to have been 
disturbed. They died about the same time. 

In April, 1824, then, Hook at last took 
his leave of Shire Lane. He had, as usual, 
made himself a great favourite with Hemp 
and his family, and such a guest could not 
be allowed to depart without a farewell ban- 
quet. The company exhibited in harmoni- 
ous contrast Mr. Hook’s theatrical and lite- 
rary confidants of the time, and sundry dis- 
tinguished ornaments of his hospitable land- 
lord’s own order. The sederunt did not close 





without a specimen of the improvisatore ; and 
his ballad ‘“‘ showed up” Mr. Hemp and his 
brethren, as intrusted with the final offices of 
the law in the case of the grand culprit be- 
fore them :— 


CHORUS. 


“ Let him hang with a curse—this atrocious, per- 
nicious 
Scoundrel that emptied the till at Mauritius!” 


The close confinement in the bad air of 
Shire Lane had affected his health, and in- 
deed his personal appearance was perma- 
nently damaged in consequence of the total 
disuse of exercise for so many months, and 
the worry of mind which even he must have 
been enduring. He came out pale and flabby 
in the face, and with a figure fast tending to 
corpulence. He was transferred to the Rules 
of the King’s Bench—within which he hired 
a small separate lodging, in an airy enough 
situation, ‘'emple Place. 

He remained here till May, 1825; but 
during term time a rule, or permission to 
spend the day beyond the precincts, may be 
obtained by any prisoner who alleges urgent 
business with his legal adviser, and is will- 
ing to pay for the indulgence. While esta- 
blished at Temple Place, accordingly, he 
dined out now and then in town, and more 
frequently passed a day with a friend at Put- 
ney; but in general he stayed at home, and 
worked hard: that was indeed, we believe, 
the busiest period of his literary career. The 
“ Bull” gradually dropping its venomous per- 
sonal satire, but not as yet by any means de- 
clining in the attractions of wit and humour, 
was fast gaining the character of a respecta- 
ble and authoritative organ of Toryism. But 
the ever-perplexing correspondence with the 
auditors being now closed, he had time for 
other things besides his paper; and early in 
1824 he made, as was supposed, his first ap- 
pearance as a novelist: an appearance which 
at once placed him far above any novel-wri- 
ter then in activity, with the one exception, 
of course, of the ‘ author of Waverley.” 

The popularity of the first series of ** Say- 
ings and Doings” (3 vols.) may be estimated 
from his diary, which records the profit to 
the author as 2000/7. There were, we be- 
lieve, three considerable impressions before 
the Second Series, also in 3 vols., was ready 
in the spring of 1825, And shortly after 
that publication he was at length released 
from custody—with an intimation, however, 
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that the crown abandoned nothing of its 
claim for the Mauritius debt. 

He now took a cottage at Putney, of 
which neighbourhood he had always been 
fond; and may be said to have re-entered 
society, though his circle of acquaitance con- 
tinued limited for a couple of years more. 
While at Putney, in 1826, he from motives 
of pure kindness re-wrote, that is to say, 
composed from rough illiterate materials, the 
very entertaining ‘* Reminiscences” of an old 
theatrical and musical friend of his—Michael 
Kelly. The book was received with aston- 
ishment, for he generously kept his own se- 
cret. ‘There was a notice of it in this Re- 
view (vol. xxxiv.,) from the pen of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. | 

In 1828 Hook published the third series 
of * Sayings and Doings,” 3 vols.; in 1830, 
“* Maxwell,” (ditto) ; in 1832, * The Life of 
Sir David Baird,” 2 vols. large 8vo; in 
1833, “The Parson’s Daughter,” and ‘ Love 
and Pride,” each 3 vols. In 1836 he became 
editor of “The New Monthly Magazine,” 
and contributed to its pages, in chapters, 
** Gilbert Gurney”—and the far inferior se- 
quel, ** Gurney Married:” each afterwards 
collected into a set of 3 volumes. In 1837 
appeared “ Jack Brag,” 3 vols.; in 1839, 
“ Birth, Deaths, and Marriages” (ditto). 
** Precepts and Practice,” and ‘“ Fathers and 
Sons,” 3 vols. each, were originally pub- 
lished in the Magazine of 1840;—and some 
months after his death appeared “ Peregrine 
Bunce ;” but evidently, as we set out with 
saying, not all written by Hook. 

We have thought it convenient to name 
these works together: their sequence—thir- 
ty-eight volumes within sixteen years, he 
being all the while editor, and almost sole 
writer, of a newspaper, and for several years 
the efficient conductor of a magazine—af- 
fords sufficient proof that he never sank into 
idleness ;* but in other respects there had 
been great changes within that period. 

It began with two unhappy errors—we 
might call them both by a harder name. 
Before he was arrested in 1823, he had 
formed a connexion with a young woman 
until then of unblemished reputation, and 
whose unwearied attention to his interests 
during his confinement and distress was ex- 
emplary, and to him invaluable. In his po- 





*It is probable that Hook contributed a goud 
deal to other journals than his own: he wrote one 
article for the Quarterly Review, that on Prince 
Piickler-Muskau’s “ English Tour,” in Vol. xlvi. 
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sition at Somers Town many will see much 
to palliate the original folly; but he persist- 
ed in it until the righteous consequences of 
guilt could not be averted. This connection 
soon became such as, under his circumstan- 
ces, and with the kind and manly feelings 
which adhered to him, made it impossible 
for him to marry in his proper condition; 
and though he often thought of atoning to 
his partner, and in some sort to the children 
she had borne him, by making her his wife, 
he never took courage to satisfy his con- 
science by carrying that purpose into effect. 
This tie was error the first. The other re- 
garded the debt to the Crown. He never 
denied that he was in justice responsible for 
a deficit of 9000/.; they who had the sole 
anthority to judge of the matter pronounced 
the rightful claim to be for 12,0001. After 
a long and harassing period of investigation, 
the award was given, and he was incarce- 
rated, and all his apparent property, a mere 
trifle, seized. He was kept in confinement 
for a considerable time; but it was obvi- 
ous from his modes of life and accommoda- 
tion during confinement, that whatever his 
resources might be, he had abundaht re- 
sources of some kind at his command. 
When he was released from the King’s 
Bench, he was told distinctly that the debt 
must hang over him until every farthing was 
paid. Now it is very true that he had not 
any hidden money-capital, as perhaps the 
auditors may have allowed themselves to 
suspect; but we know that he had in his great 
and various talents, left from that hour at 
his free command, the means of earning far 
more than enough for his own decent main- 
tenance, even including the unfortunate fami- 
ly; and most clearly every shilling that he 
could make beyond that ought to have been, 
from time to time, paid into the Exchequer 
towards the liquidation of the debt. We can- 
not doubt that if the Lords of the Treasury 
had found him to be paying in but a very 
moderate sum every Christmas during a very 
few years, they would have felt the strong- 
est desire to interpret in his favour whatever 
circumstances of a doubtful aspect had seem- 
ed to attend the original creation of the de- 
ficit. It is, in our opinion, most probable 
that had their lordships found themselves en- 
abled to show in Parliament that the defal- 
cator’s industry was devoted to the oblitera- 
tion of the debt, they would also have felt 
themselves entitled to appeal to the merciful 
consideration of honest men of all parties in 
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his behalf; and we have not the slightest 
suspicion that, in case of such an appeal so 
founded, it would—after the “ John Bull” 
had dropped its first pestilential acerbity— 
have met with a cold reception—no, hardly 
even from Mr. Joseph Hume. But Hook 
never took this view of the matter at all. He 
obstinately clung to the delusive hope, bot- 
tomed apparently on some mere flying mis- 
representations, or at least gross exaygera- 
tion, of loose expressions of royal concern 
and benevolence, that sooner or later the 
debt was to be wiped out by a donation from 
the privy purse. It that were done, good 
and well—he should be grateful, but at the 
same time consider himself as having earned 
the boon. If it were not done—in the loss 
of his office, and the subsequent mortifica- 
tions and degradations, he had paid his suf- 
ficient penalty—but he would pay no more. 
He therefore entered on his new course of 
life with another black cloud suspended over 
him, through his own unhappy choice. He 
had thrown away the only chance before 
him of effectually vindicating his character; 
and with that he had, in the opinion of all 
dispassionate observers, nay, even of his 
own warmest friends, thrown away all rea- 
sonable chance of ever again profiting by 
the open patronage of either the Crown or its 
ministers. 

We see that from “John Bull,” in its 
palmy days, he received full 2000/. per an- 
num; and that he got a similar sum by the 
first series of “* Sayings and Doings.” With 
his naturally sanguine temper, and just con- 
fidence in extraordinary talents now univer- 
sally recognised, he must have counted on 
earning a very large income so long as health 
and vigour should last. Suppose he had re- 
solved to confine his expenses to 10001. per 
annum—but why not to 500/.?—until he 
should have paid off the debt. ‘That a man 
of thirty-five, who saw and felt, as he must 
have done, that it depended on himself, on 
the strength or weakness of his moral pulse, 
on the indulgence or: resistance of trivial 
vanities during but four, five, or at most six 
years—whether he was to stand for the rest 
of his life erect in tranquil honour, or conti- 
nue in a perpetual fret, never emancipated 
from suspicion, never aspiring beyond suf- 
ferance—that a man conscious of such en- 
ergies, and so sure, haa the case been pre- 
sented to him as another’s, to judge of it as 
he ought—that he should have even hesi- 
tated what to do, seems truly wonderful. 





** At some predestined point of life’s brief span, 
His own resolve decrees the fate of man. 
The fiend is at his mercy then. To miss 
The occasion binds him slave to Nemesis.” 


Among Mr. Hook’s frequent visitors, 
during the period of his obscurity, there 
were some who must have seen all these 
things in the true light. Whether they 
were sufficiently intimate to tell him what 
they thought, we cannot say; but one there 
was who took a very effectual way of signi- 
fying his sentiments. ‘The late Mr. Nash, 
as the Diary states, offered to advance to 
Hook 2000/., at the time when he was 
leaving the King’s Bench. The offer was 
not accepted. What could it have meant 
but that the generous architect wished to 
give his friend the means of paying a hand- 
some instalment the moment after his per- 
sonal liberty was restored? 

He hired a good house at Putney, as 
already mentioned; and, by degrees, again 
mixed more and more freely and largely in 
society. ‘Though, down to a much later 
period, he affected to preserve his incognito 
as the conductor of ** John Bull,” that paper 
was now obviously the vehicle through 
which many considerable ‘Tories chose to 
communicate both facts and opinions to the 
public; and as his control over the paper 
was no longer doubted in circles like theirs, 
it may be inferred that such persons were 
willing to cultivate, to a certain extent, his 
acquaintance. His diary leaves little doubt 
that this was so.* His fame as a novelist of 
course opened to him various circles of ano- 
ther class; and wherever he was once ad- 
mitted, bringing with him elements of amuse- 
ment not surpassed certainly during this gen- 
eration, he soon made rapid progress. But 
for some time he does not seem to have 
lived much with any associates whom we 
could call highly distinguished, excepting 
one or two active politicians on the ‘Tory 
side: after theirs, the most prominent names 
that occur are from his own original world, 
that of the theatre and its precincts. He ap- 
pears to have set out with a neat bachelor’s 
establishment in all respects, equipage in- 
cluded, and to have been more hospitable 
than any bachelor, not of very large fortune, is 
ever expected to be in London or its vicinity. 





* He says, in one of his later tales, of Downing 
Street, “ There is a fascination in the air of that 
little cul-de-sac—an hour’s inhalation of its atmos- 
phere affects some men with giddiness—others with 
blindness, and, very frequently, with the most ob- 
livious forgetfulness.” 
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In 1827 he took a higher flight. He be- 
eame the tenant of a house in Cleveland 
Row—on the edge therefore of what, in one 
of his novels, he describes as * the real 
London—the space between Pall Mail on 
the south, and Piccadilly on the north, St. 
James’s Street on the west, and the Opera 
House to the east.”’ ‘The residence was 
handsome, and to persons ignorant of his 
domestic arrange ents, appeared extrava- 
gantly too large for his purpose:—we have 
since heard of it as inhabited by a nobleman 
of distinction. He was admitted a member 
of divers clubs; shone the first attraction of 
their house-dinners; and, in such as allowed 
of play, he might commonly be seen in the 
course of his protractedevening. Presently he 
began to receive invitations to great houses 
in the country, and, for week after week, 
often travelled from one to another such 
scene, to all outward appearance in the style 
of an idler of high condition. In a word, he 
had soon entangled himself with habits and 
connections which implied much curtailment 
of the time for labour at the desk, and a 
course of expenditure more than sufficient 
to swallow all the profits of what remained. 

New debts began to accumulate so rapid- 
ly that, about 1831, he found it necessary to 
get rid of the house at St. James’s, and re- 
moved to one of more modest dimensions, 
close to Fulham Bridge, with a small garden 
towards the river. Here he remained to the 
end; but, though he took advantage of the 
change to drop the custom of giving regular 
dinners, and probably to strike off some other 
sources of expense, he not only continued 
his habits of visiting, but extended them, as 
new temptations offered, until his Book came 
to contain an array of names which, after 
some observation both of him and of Lon- 
don, it surprised us to go over. Long before 
the close it included various members of the 
royal family—numerous representatives of 
every rank in the peerage—with few excep- 
tions, all the leading politicians on the ‘Tory 
side—not a few of their conspicuous oppo- 
nents in both houses—a large proportion of 
what attracted most notice at the time in the 
departments of art, literature, and science— 
and lastly, whatever flaunted and glittered in 
the giddiest whirl of the beau monde. Com- 
paratively few of these admirers, we sus- 
pect, ever knew exactly where Mr. Hook 
lived. His letters and ecards were left for 
him at one or other of his clubs; and we 
doubt, in fact, if the interior of his Fulham 
cottage was ever seen by half-a-dozen people 








besides the old confidential worshippers of 
of the ** Bull's-mouth.”” To the upper world 
he was visible solely as the jocund convivial- 
ist of the club—the brilliant wit of the lord- 
ly banquet—the lion of the crowded assem- 
bly—the star of a Christmas or Easter par- 
ty in a rural palace—the unfailing stage- 
manager; prompter, author, and occasionally 
excellent comic actor, of the Private ‘The- 
atricals, at which noble Guardsmen were 
the valets, and lovely peeresses the sou- 
brettes.* 

He kept his diary more regularly than 
could have been expected in the midst of 
such a feverish life, and occasionally the 
entries are pretty full: but little of them, we 
think, could be with propriety made public as 
yet. ‘Taken in connection, however, with the 
published works of the corresponding period, 
and with what common acquaintances had 
access to see of his personal existence, the 
record is certainly a very curious one on the 
whole—many passages pregnant with in- 
structive warning—the general effect most 
melancholy. In every page we trace the 
disastrous influence of both the grand original 
errors, perpetually crossing ami Dleckening 
the picture of superficial gaiety— indications, 
not to be mistaken, of a conscience ill at 
ease—of painful recollections and dark antici- 
pations rising irrepressibly, not to be com- 
manded down—of good, gentle, generous 
feelings converted by stings and dartings of 
remorse into elements of torture. If we 
were to choose a motto for this long line of 
volumes, it would be a maxim so familiar to 
himself that it is repeated over and over in 
his tales of fiction—hardly omitted in any 
one of them— Wrong never comes right.” 

It is obvious that his affections were twice 
during this period deeply and seriously en- 
gaged. On both occasions he seems to have 
felt that if he ventured to declare himself, the 
reception was not likely to be cold; and 
though young men will dream dreams, and 
even old men see visions occasionally, it is, 
we suppose, very possible that he was not 
mistaken. But ever, when the temptation to 
speak out had all but reached the point, there 

* We have on our table several light and easy 
little melodramas, which he composed at the re- 
quest of the late amiable and excellent Marchioness 
of Salisbury, for the amusement of Hatfield House. 
On some of those occasions the scenery and dress- 
es were, it seems, got up under the direction of 
that grave Presbyterian Sir David Wilkie ; and not 
the least of the comedy, we should suppose, must 
have been the contrast between Manager Hook and 
his Property-man. 
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occurred something to press on him the 
claims of that which, as he words it, he 
“felt to be, yet could not bear to call, his 
home.” He paused and drew back—some 
unfettered competitor intervened—-the prize 
was carried off—and nothing remained for 
him but a cruel mixture of self-reproach, 
that he had so far indulged the fancy as per- 
haps to betray somewhat of his secret, and 
of bitter agony in brooding over the stern 
necessity that had sealed his lips when his 
heart beat tumultuously towards the avowal. 
Revisiting, for example, a friendly villa after 
some lapse of time, he says in his Diary, 
‘* They put me in what used to be her room. 
I lay in her bed, *s bed! Oh, God! what 
a night!’ Not many of those who mingled 
in his society would have gussed that such 
feelings as these were at any time uppermost 
in his bosom. ‘The dates of the entries re- 
mind ourselves, in both cases, of scenes as 
gay as might well be, in which he as usual 
played a most airy and fascinating part. 
Hear the Novelist :— 

‘*Rely upon it that wrong never comes 
right, and that no man is truly respectable 
until he marries, and devotes his cares, his 
attentions, and his anxieties to a gentle and 
confiding partner, whose virtues and merits 
soothe him in adversity and give new bright- 
ness to prosperity.”’—— Gurney, vol. ii. p. 294. 

Nor will some of his intimates be surprised 
that we should also quote what follows: 

**Such is human nature, such the happy 
construction of our minds, that we go on 
ridiculing the personal imperfections of others, 
whose deformities are beauties when com- 
pared with our own; censuring in our ac- 
quaintance follies which we are daily perpe- 
trating ; holding up to contempt their faults, 
while we are committing precisely the same: 
believing our own cases exceptions to gene- 
ral rules, and flattering ourselves, even though 
our conduct should produce similar results to 
those we abhor and detest in others, but we 
have been ourselves victims, and led into all 
manner of vice upon impulse of feelings 
originating in sentiment and virtue.” 

His pecuniary embarrassment became 
deeper and darker every year. Even in the 
midst of his abundant dissipation he worked 
hard in the mornings—certainly he covered 
with his MS. more paper than would have 
proved, in almost any other man’s case, the 
energetic exertion of every hour in every day 
that passed over his head ;—and little did his 
fine friends understand or reflect at what an 
expense of tear and wear he was devoting 











his evenings to their amusement. ‘The min- 
istrants of pleasures with whom they mea- 
sured him were almost all as idle as them- 
selves—elegant, accomplished men, easy in 
circumstances, with leisure at command, who 
drove to the rendevous after a morning divid- 
ed between voluptuous lounging in a library- 
chair and healthful exercise out-of-doors. But 
he came forth, at best, from along day of 
labour at his writing-desk—after his faculties 
had been at the stretch—feeling, passion, 
thought, fancy, excitable nerves, suicidal 
brain, all worked, perhaps well nigh ex- 
hausted ;—compelled, since he came at all, 
to disappoint by silence, or to seek the sup- 
port of tempting stimulants in his new career 
of exertion. For, however unconscious of 
effort such a social performer may be, he is 
all the while tasking the machinery of na- 
ture, the most delicate of mysteries. How 
many admire and enjoy the dazzling light— 
how few trouble themselves to consider that 
it may be a candle burning at both ends !— 
He undoubtedly contrived to get through a 
vast deal of literary labour ;—but soon the 
utmost he could hope to achieve by all this 
was the means of parrying off one urgent 
creditor this week, another the next, while 
he knew that scores and scores remained be- 
hind, each waiting the turn to advance on 
him with an unavoidable demand. Hear 
again the Novelist :— 

‘The wretched nervousness of a life of 
pecuniary embarrassment more than out- 
weighs the unfair enjoyment of unjustifiable 
luxuries. Would an alderman relish his 
turtie if he were forced to eat it sitting on 
the tight rope? Answer me that question ; 
and I will tell you the sort of splendid mise- 
ry which that man enjoys who spends dou- 
ble his income, and is indebted to his gold- 
smith, his tailor, and his coaclimaker, not for 
his dishes, his clothes, and his carriages on- 
ly, but for the privilege of using them at 
liberty.”” 

Whenever an author gets into debt with 
his publisher, he ceases to be dealt with, as 
to new or projected books, as he might other- 
wise have counted upon. Whenever an 
author, having reason to suspect that he has 
pressed rather too much on the liberality and 
forbearance of one publisher, yet, bound to 
that publisher by literary engagements not 
yet fulfilled, is tempted to enter into negoci- 
ation with another of the trade, concerning 
a MS. which the first might naturally have 
expected to be offered to himself, there 
rises a jealousy and rivalry which brings in 
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its train most humiliating disputes, alterca- 
tions, entanglement upon entanglement of bar- 
gains and counter-bargains, anger, reproach, 
crushing degradation in a hundred shapes. 

The secret history of Hook reveals much 
of this; and we may guess what must have 
been the effect on his mind of the conscious- 
ness, while seated among the revellers of a 
princely saloon, that next morning must be, 
not given to the mere toil of the pen, but— 
divided between scenes like these in the 
back-shops of three or four eager, irritated 
booksellers, and weary prowlings through 
the dens of city usurers for means of dis- 
counting this long bill, staving off that attor- 
ney’s threat: not less commonly, even more 
urgently, of liquidating a debt of honour to 
the grandee, or some of the smiling satellites 
of his pomp. 

‘**He felt” (like one of his heroes) * that 
aching sensation, that sickeneing pang which 
those who have wasted what can never be re- 
trieved are sure, sooner or later, to experience; 
and yet, after a whole day’s conversation with 
his lawyer and his banker, and after having 
made sundry sage and serious resolutions, the 
thought that the would rejoice in his dis- 
tress, and the exult at his fall, flash- 
ed across his mind, and he resolved to fight 
on, and hope for better times.”’ 

There is recorded, in more than usual 
detail, one winter visit at the seat of a 
nobleman of almost unequalled wealth— 
evidently particularly fond of Hook, and 
always mentioned in terms of real gratitude, 
even affection. Here was a large company, 
including some of the very highest names 
in England; ; the party seem to have remain- 
ed together for more than a fortnight, or if 
one went the place was filled immediately by 
another not less distinguished by the advan- 
tages of birth and fortune; Hook’s is the 
only untitled name—except a led captain 
and chaplain or two, and some misses of 
musical celebrity. Whata struggle he has 
to maintain! Every Thursday he must 
meet the printer of **John Bull” to ar- 
range the paper for Saturday’s impression. 
While the rest are shooting or hunting, 
he clears his head as well as he can, and 
steals a few hours to write his articles. 
When they go to bed on Wednesday night 
he smuggles himself into a post-chaise, and is 
carried filty miles across the country to some 
appointed ** Blue Boar’’ or ** Crooked Billet.” 
‘Thursday morning is spent in overhauling 
correspondence, in all the details of the edi- 
torship. He with hard driving gets back to 














the neighbourhood of the castle when the 
dressing-bell is ringing. Mr. Hook’s ser- 
vant has intimated that his master is slightly 
indisposed: he enters the gate as if from a 
short walk in the wood: in half an hour 
behold him answering placidly the inqui- 
ries of the Jadies—his headache fortunately 
gone at last—quite ready for the turtle and 
champagne—puns rattle like a hail-shower— 
‘*that dear ‘Theodore’’ had never been more 
brilliant. At a decorous hour the great lord 
and his graver guests retire; it is supposed 
that the evening is over—that the house is 
shut up. But Hook is quartered in a long 
bachelors’ gallery with half-a-dozen bache- 
lors of far different calibre. One of them, a 

dashing young earl, proposes what the Diary 
calls ** something comfortable”’ in his dress- 
ing-room. Hook, after his sleepless night 
and busy day, hesitates—but is persuaded. 
The broiled bones are attended by more 
champagne—Roman punch—hot brandy and 
water finally ; for there are plenty of butlers 
and grooms of the chamber ready to minis- 
ter to the delights of the distant gallery, ever 
productive of fees to man and maid. ‘The 
end is that they play deep, and that Theo- 
dore loses a great deal more money than he 
had brought with him from town, or knows 
how to come at it if he were there. But he 
rises next morning with a swimming, bewil- 
dered head, and as the fumes disperse, per- 
ceives that he must write instantly for money. 
No difficulty is to be made; the fashionable 
tailor (alias merciless Jew) to whom he dis- 
closes the case must on any terms remit 
a hundred pounds by return of post. It 
is accomplished—the debt is discharged. 
Thursday comes round again, and again he 
escapes to meet the printer. ‘This time the 
printer brings a payment of salary with him, 
and Hook drives back to the castle in great 
glee. Exactly the same scene occurs a 
night or two afterwards. ‘The salary all 
goes. When the time comes for him at last 
to leave his splendid friend, he finds that he 
has lost a fortnight as respects a book that 
must be finished within a month or six 
weeks—and that what with travelling expen- 
ses hither and thither (he has to defray the 
printer’s too,) and losses at play to silken 
coxcombs, who consider him as an admira- 
ble jack-pudding, and also as an invaluable 
pigeon since he drains his glass as well as 
fills it—he has thrown away more money 
than he could have earned by the labour of 
three months in his own room at Fulham. 
But then the rumble of the green chariot is 
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seen well stocked with pheasants and hares, 
as it pauses in passing through town at 
Crockford’s, the Carlton, or the Athenzeum;* 
and as often as the ‘* Morning Post” alluded 
to the noble peer’s Christmas court, Mr. 
‘Theodore Hook’s name closed the paragraph 
of ** fashionable intelligence.” 

Yet his real tastes were simple enough: 


as to cookery we never did suspect him of 


caring about it; and now we see by his diary 
that whenever he wished to give himself and 
a true friend a treat, his mind recurred to 
early days—‘* Ordered my old favourite, 
pease-soup’’—** To-day my dear mother’s 
favourite dish, a boiled leg of mutton and 
turnips, which I had not had for many weeks, 
and enjoyed-much.”’ His taste in potations 
may be gathered from that of his hero ** God- 
frey Moss,’ who was in truth a most con- 
genial comrade of his own—a clergyman, by 
name Cannon—the best singer of the old 
English ballad that we ever heard—an * un- 
attached parson;”’ but if he had been to get 
a living, no doubt the very thing would have 
been ‘the rectory of Fuddley-cumpipes.” 
And though Hook unquestionably was fitted, 
in the highest degree, to enjoy as well as to 
make joyous really good society of every 





* It is said that at the Atheneum the number 
of dinners has fallen off by upwards of 300 per 


annum since Mr. Hook disappeared from his | 


favourite corner, near the door of its coffee-room. 
That is to say, there must have been some dozens 
of gentlemen who chose to dine there once or twice 
every week of the season, merely for the chance of 
his being there, and permitting them to draw their 
chairs to his little table in the course of the even- 
ing. Of the extent to which he suffered from this 
sort of invasion, there are several bitter, oblique 
complaints in his novels (see, for instance, “ Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages,” vol. ii. p. 65.) The Cor- 
ner alluded to will, we suppose, long retain the 
name which it derived from him—Temperance 
Corner. Many grave and dignified personages 
being frequent guests, it would hardly have been 
seemly to be calling for repeated supplies of a cer- 
tain description; but the waiters well understood 
what the oracle of the corner meant by “ Another 
glass of toast and water,” or “ A little more lemon- 
ade.” We may add here a bit of his club-house 
criticism, from “Gurney,” vol. ii. p. 301 :—* Peo- 
ple who are conscious of what is due to themselves 
never display irritability or impetuosity: their 
manners ensure civility—their own civility secures 
respect: but the blockhead or the coxcomb, fully 
aware that something more than ordinary is neces- 
sary to produce an effect, is sure, whether in clubs 
or coffee-houses, to be the most fastidious and fac- 
tious of the community, tie most overbearing in his 
manners towards his inferiors, the most cringing 
and subservient before his superiors.” No man 
could utter such criticism with more complete safe- 
ty from being answered with a Tu qoque. 
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class and description, it is very clear that 
what he liked the best was to take his ease 
in his inn with one or two unceremonious 
companions. Other things might be well 
for a variety, but for the staple of pleasure 
this was his ideal. Above all, the gaudy 
formality of grand set parties, however duly 
blazoned in the papers, was at bottom his 
abomination. ‘* Here I am,” he says, * in 
my own house and my own room. How 
happy could I be if I were but let alone, to 
work for those I love, though I dare hardly 
eall them mine!’’ ‘A snug pleasant day— 
worked all morning, doing much, I hope 
tolerably. Justice B. and the Major came 
to dine—small leg of pork and some eels— 
one bottle sherry, two port—a little punch 
to wind up. I think they found things com- 
fortable, and enjoyed themselves—God bless 
them both!’ What a contrast are the many, 
many entries that record his reluctant going 
forth to some dueal feast, and his heart- 
broken reflections next morning on the mad 
night-scene that closed the brilliant evening ! 
But there is no need to dwell on extreme 
cases. ‘** Who,”’ he says, in one of his tales, 
‘after retiring from a party blazing in all 
the splendour of feathers, finery, dress, dia- 
monds, gewgaws, and gaiety, has not felt 
the exquisite charm of.the quiet repose of 
home? Who has not experienced the joy 
of casting off restraint, and throwing one’s 
self into one’s own comfortable chair by 
one’s own fireside, and thanking one’s stars 
that the trouble of pleasure is over?’ ‘That 
novel, ** Danvers,’’ has indeed many not less 
noticeable glimpses of his real feeling. How 
neatly he arranges the set on a certain great 
occasion:—**‘ Our hero and heroine, two 
Cabinet Ministers and their ladies, a leash of 
Earls, a Countess and two daughters, one 
English Baron, two Irish ditto, a Judge and 
daughter, a full General; together with a 
small selection of younger scions of noble 
stock, and a couple of established wits to en- 
tertain the company.’’ Or take this from a 
much later one—** Passion and Principle :”’ 
—‘* Between diners-ouf and the common 
mountebanks of the theatres, the only differ- 
ence is, that the witling of the drawing-room 
wears not the merry-andrew’s jacket, and is 
paid in vol-au-vents, fricandeaus, Silleri, 
and Lafitte, instead of receiving the wages 
of tumbling in pounds, shillings, and pence.” 
And was it all for this? Moralists may lec- 
ture against pride to their heart’s content;— 
but is not that vice already pretty well beaten 
| out of the field of Vanity ? 
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Both in his novels throughout, and in 
** John Bull” (so long as he kept the theatri- 
cal article to himself,) we see not less plain- 
ly than in these diaries, a fixed and rooted 
aversion for the stage, and a consummate 
contempt for the player’s profession as a 
school of character and manners; an abso- 
lute physical loathing, as it were, for every- 
thing connected with the green-room, from 
the mouthing art of managers to the melan- 
choly pirouettes of the ‘* poor plastered things 
with fringes to their stays, which they call 
petticoats.” Our ‘bright occidental star” 
herself, overcoming so many proud and glo- 
rious associations, had not sickened of it 
more heartily ; he had lived not only to ex- 
press over and over again (as in Gumey) his 
wonder that there ever could have been a 
time when that world was all in all to him, 
but to keep himself out of it and away from 
it, as if there were contamination and degra- 
dation in the very smell of the lamps :—he 
mentions in one of his last diaries, that he 
had not been twice in a playhouse during 
eight preceding years. But he had only 
passed into another world, which, as far as 
he was concerned, was equally a theatrical 
one—a sphere to which, as a habitual one, 
he was admitted only as a player; and he 
understood this too quite as perfectly as the 
other—understood his own fated part in it 
too—-rebelled in spirit against the whole 
affair, when his pen was in his fingers, or a 
friend at the other side of his round table— 
‘but could not shake off the chain. Well did 
he understand the feelings towards him, and 
such as him, of his magnificent * Plinlim- 
mons,” his mysterious majestic * Borrow- 
dales’”” — of the ‘‘old painted Cockatoos, 
whose gabble would drive any man mad in 
a week,”’—of the duchesses—‘‘a téte-a-téte 
with whom would freeze a salamander’’— 
«‘ gorgeous fillets of veal upon castors with 
diamond-heads to the skewers,’’—and so 
on, passim. He thoroughly understood the 
whole; but not even when he saw most 
clearly and felt most painfully the cruel con- 
sequences of the delusion of fashion—not 
even then could he say sternly to the false 
Dalilah— 

* Out, out Hyena!—thou and I are twain; 

Thy fair enchanted cup and warbling charms 

No more on me have power.” 

We used to consider him as labouring un- 
der another equally silly delusion, for to the 
last he clung to the persuasion that he was 
some day or other to be released from his 
difficulties by the patronage of his friends 


Vor. LV.—Aveust, 1843. 30 





among the Conservatives. Of course all his 
well-wishers had much gratification in feel- 
ing, when certain eminent persons admitted 
him freely to the society of their own fami- 
lies in town and in country, that they had 
made up their minds that he was guiltless of 
the heavier imputations connected with the 
Mauritius deficit:—but the negligence re- 
mained. Nothing, in short, surprised us 
more in his Diaries than some entries, from 
which it appeared that he had not latterly 
been considered as beyond the pale. It is 
gratefully recorded that when Sir R. Peel’s 
first government was formed in 1834, the 
Earl of Jersey, Lord Chamberlain, sent im- 
mediately for Hook, and tendered him the 
office under that department of the house- 
hold, then held by George Colman the 
younger, in case the ailing veteran could be 
prevailed on to resign. ‘I'he office was one 
—perhaps the only one—which he might 
have received, without exposing his patrons 
to any disagreeable comment: their kindness 
was judicious—and it was fruitless. George 
Colman was an old friend—Hook felt it a 
delicate matter to communicate on an affair 
of this sort with him—and the gevernment 
was again changed before the negociation 
could be completed. Almost immediately 
afterwards Colman died—Mr. Charles Kem- 
ble was most fitly appointed Inspector of 
Plays in his room; and he again had resign- 
ed in favour of his accomplished son before 
Lord Melbourne’s ministry was finally dis- 
placed. Their fate was announced on the 
30th of August, 1841—but ere then ‘'Theo- 
dore Hook’s hopes and fears were at an end. 
The two last entries of his Diary are as fol- 
lows :— 

** Tuesday, June 15th.—Sent Mrs. H. [his 
father’s widow | 5/.—Lady Follett’s dinner. 

* Sunday, June 20th.—To-day ill—but 
in to dinner to Lord Harrington’s to meet the 
Duke of Wellington. There D, and Duchess 
of Bedford, Lord and Lady Southampton, 
Lord Londonderry, Lord Canterbury, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Redesdale, Lord Charle- 
ville, Lord Strangford, Lord Stuart de Rothe- 
say, Count D’Orsay, Lord Chesterfield, and 
Fitzroy Stanhope. I and Lord Canterbury* 
away early—so for five minutes to Carlton.” 





* Paying his last visit to the Speaker’s house 
after the fire of 1837, he was received, it seems, in 
an apartment which had escaped, but bore sad 
marks of the surrounding devastation. It was the 
break up of many kind and grateful associations. 
The Diary says, “I turned after leaving them and 
kissed the threshold. I shall be there no more.” 
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He dined out at least once after that. It 
was at an intimate friend’s at Brompton, on 
tbe 14th of July. But he did not appear un- 
til dinner was nearly over, and his appetite 
seemed to be entirely gone. He ate nothing 
but some fruit, and drank many large glasses, 
half brandy half champagne, in which he re- 
gularly mixed some chemical powder. He 
tried to be gay—called the effervescing pow- 
der his fizzick, and so on—but the effort was 
visible. As he stood with his coffee in his 
hand in the drawing-room, he suddenly turn- 
ed to the mirror and said, * Aye, I see | 
look as | am—done up in purse, in mind, 
and in body too at last.” He was indeed a 
ghastly figure. None of those then present 
ever saw him again. 

Toward the middle of the following month 


he requested the Rev. Mr. Gleig, chaplain of 


Chelsea Hospital, who, though an old ac- 
quaintance, had never been in his house, to 
pay hima visit. Mr. Gleig being known to 
his servant, who did not doubt that he came 
in his clerical capacity, he was admitted 
somewhat abruptly. Hook betrayed some 
confusion at being caught in deshabille—but 
rallied after a moment, and said, ‘* Well, you 
see me as I am at Jast—all the bucklings, 
and paddings, and washings, and brushings, 
dropt for ever—a poor old grey-haired man, 
with my belly about my knees.” He had 
latterly been much made up. But he was 
too weak for conversation; whatever of a se- 
rious sort he had meant to say remained un- 
said; and he was utterly reduced before Mr. 
Gleig returned, as he did frequently during 
the brief sequel. 

On Friday the 13th of August he spent 
many hours at his writing-desk—and retired 
in great exhaustion to his bed. In the opi- 
nion of his attendants the symptoms became 
within the next two or three days immi- 
nently alarming; and as he had made him- 
self most sincerely beloved in his neighbour- 
hood, there was deep and general distress all 
over Fulham. On hearing of his condition, 
the Bishop of London called, and wrote also 
to offer his personal ministrations in the 
offices of religion; but before that communi- 
cation arrived the fatal delirium had declared 
itself, It is satisfactory to know that on his 
own request the prayers of the Church had 
been repeatedly read by his bedside, ere 
sense was thus fled, by his nephew Mr. Ro- 
bert Hook. On the evening of the 24th, he 
expired apparently without pain. Indeed the 
friends who watched were not aware of the 





moment of release. He had not quite com- 
pleted his 53d year. There had been a to- 
tal disorganization of the liver and other vis- 
cera. He must have endured great physical 
suffering for several of his later years—of 
mental pain and anguish few perhaps more. 

We subjoin a few entries from his dia- 
ries :-— 

** Jan. 1st, 1824.—I] begin this diary un- 
der no very propitious circumstances, for | 
am in prison for a debt said to be due to the 
crown for 12,0001., incurred during my 
treasureship at the Mauritius. I never had 
any of the meney, and | have already suf- 
fered the heavy process of extent, already 
been a prisoner for 10 months before this. 
However I shall not despair—spero meliora 
—and in the hope and belief that truth and 
justice will ultimately prevail, begin the year 
with a general forgiveness of all my ene- 
mies, 

“ Aug. 12th.—This is the birth-day of 
George 1V. Gop savE MY DETAINING CRE- 
DITOR ! 

*« Jan. 1st, 1825.—Thanks to God for it, 
[am enabled at the commencement of an- 
other year to begin a new diary, and that | 
do before going to bed, because it was al- 
ways a custom with my excellent father to 
sit up until the first hour of a new year. I 
follow his example in this respect, although 
I fear I should find it difficult to follow all 
the examples he set me in his blameless and 
irreproachable life. I merely register the 
commencement of 1825, and lest I should 
not be permitted by Providence to rise again 
in the morning, register here, as I love to do, 
a general forgiveness of all my enemies, per- 
secutors, and slanderers, I never injured 
any human being deliberately, although I 
may have done so ) inadvertently; and as for 
those who have injured, and are even now 
labouring to injure me, I do solemnly de- 
clare, before my Maker, that 1 most freely 
pardon them, as far as my pardon can avail 
them, if they have assailed me willingly and 
unjustly. 

“* Sept. 22d, 1831.—My birthday —why to 
be kept joyously I know not, and yet I thank 
God humbly and heartily for all the bless- 
ings he has been pleased to vouchsafe to me 
and those whom I scarcely dare call mine. 

* Oct, 9th, 1835,—To-day to work in va- 
rious ways. I am anxious and unhappy; 
but God, who knows my heart, and to whom 
I devoutly pray, not for myself but for others 


who are, as they are concerned, innocent 
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children of mine—well, that is presumptuous 
—but I have faith in his goodness, and sin- 
ner as | am—I po hope that he will preserve 
me for their sakes. . . . . . To-day caught 
the white sparrow [ had long wished to 
catch, perhaps typical of success. 

“ Jan. 1st, 1836.—I begin this year ill, 
both bodily and mentally, and have not im- 
proved my health in either particularly by 
looking over heaps and bundles of bills and 
—thank God so far—of receipts, which af- 
ford the most incontestable evidence of my 
carelessness and improvidence. However, | 
have done and will do right and justice to 
every body in my worldly transactions, and 
set out upon a new journey of twelvemonths 
with a prayer to God for his mercy and as- 
sistance, and with a very strong presentiment 
that I shall not live to complete the circle. 

“ Jan. 19th, 1837.—Another dreadful, 
miserable, dark, and dreary day. Letter 
from my sister-in-law—she praises my in- 
dustry, and pities my poverty. My poverty 
is painful, not on my own account, but on 
that of others; and because though I have, 
through God’s goodness, been most fortunate 
in my literary undertakings, [ have useless- 
ly wasted not only money to a great extent 
in useless things, but have also wasted the 
time which would have reimbursed me. It 
is never too late to mend; and I now work 
night and day, and only wonder when I look 
back, that I should have been so foolish as 
to waste the prime of life in foolish idleness. 

“ Aug, 23d, 1838.—To-day not into town, 
but forcing myself against my inclination to 
write. A man who has been hurried into 
signing a paper, like that I signed last night, 
in the worry of other pressing business, by 
which I admit a debt of 8001, which I do not 
owe—is not in the humour to write fiction. 
F. Broderip cautioned me to sign nothing 
without him, and [ have signed this. The 
reflection that at 49 years of age, and with 
what every body calls a knowledge of the 
world and human nature, I should have per- 
mitted myself to be harassed into doing what 
even at the moment I knew was not just or 
right to myself, does not diminish the sinking 
agitation which weighs me down, and | verily 
believe will kill me. 

‘“« Sept. 6th.—To-day invited by Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden to meet Lord Granville Som- 
erset, De Ros, Croker, and others agreeable 
—but said no. In fact I am not well enough 
to go to town—but gave Hill his choice of 





this evening or to-morrow to come down to 


301 
me. How little people think of the griefs 
and sorrows of those of whom they only 
hear in public, and then not always favour- 
ably. 

«Sept. 8th.—To-day the old faintness and 
sickness of heart came over me, and | could 
not go out—No; it is only as I believe into the 
grave that [ am to go, whither I must be car- 
ried. If my poor children were safe I should 
not care. God bless and help them. I can- 
not do the latter as I wish. 

“ Jan. 1st, 1839.—I never began a year 
with less shining prospects, yet I trust in 
God who, through all my follies, vanities, 
and indiscretions, knows that my heart is 
right and my intentions just. To Him I look 
with confidence for help, not for my own 
sake, but for those unoffending dear ones 
who have been brought into the world by 
my means. I will not despair then, but look 
forward with hope, and perhaps the clouds 
which hang over the dawn of 1839 may, by 
the blessing of Providence, clear away by 
its noon .+... Still hoping at fifty!!! 

“ Jan, 1st. 1840.—To-day another year 
opens upon me with a vast load of debt and 
many encumbrances. I am suffering under 
constant anxiety and depression of spirits, 
which nobody who sees me in society dreams 
of: but why should I suffer my own private 
worries to annoy my friends?” 

We might give many more entries of the 
like character. Many abound in tokens of 
what few may have been prepared to hear of 
as an element in Hook’s composition—a deep 
and strong vein of superstitious feeling. The 
white-sparrow omen does not stand alone. 
He seems to have believed in signs and por- 
tents to an extent which we do not choose to 
exemplify here on such an occasion. In 
dreams his faith was, apparently, not to be 
disturbed. It will not surprise so many to 
be told that he was a great speculator in lot- 
teries. As long as they lasted he regularly 
spent a good deal of money in the purchase 
of tickets—being influenced in the selection 
of the numbers by very curious and fantas- 
tical analogies. 

He was buried in Fulham churchyard, in 
the presence of very few mourners—none of 
them of rank or known to fame. His ex- 
ecutors found that he had died very deeply in 
debt. His books and other effects produced 
25001., which sum was of course surrender- 
ed to the Crown as the privileged creditor. 
There was some hope that the Lords of the 
Treasury might grant a gift of this, or some 
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part of it, to the five children, who were left 
wholly unprovided for—(one, the eldest of 
his two boys, had a year before gone to In- 
dia with a cadetship, bestowed by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Majoribanks);—but this expec- 
tation was disappointed. A subscription was 
by and by opened at Messrs. Ransom’s. The 
executors, and two or three other old friends 
in middle life, headed it by very liberal sums 
—100l, each; but few, very few, of those 
who had either profited as politicians by 
Theodore Hook’s zeal and ability, or court- 
ed him in their lofty circles for the fascina- 
tion of his wit, have as yet been found to 
show any feeling for his unfortunate off- 
spring. We must mention one very generous 
exception—His Majesty the King of Hano- 
ver, the instant he understuod the circum- 
stances, transmitted 5001. ,Ttwo members of 
Mr. Hook’s own family have come forward 
also in a manner worthy of their high cha- 
racters, to an extent, we believe, not alto- 
gether convenient for their means. But still, 
down to this hour, the result is trifling— 
wholly inadequate to the necessities of the 
afflicting case. 

Such was the end of this extraordioary 
man’s often brilliant, but seldom, we should 
think, happy existence in this world. In na- 
tural gifts he was perhaps inferior to very 
few of his contemporaries. His countenance 
was open and engaging—his figure tall and 
well-knit—his constitution vigorous—-his 
temper sweet—his heart warm. He was 
humane, charitable, generous. We do not 
believe that his wit ever lost him a friend ; 
and there was that about him which made it 
hard to be often in his society without re- 
garding him with as much of fondness as of 
admiration. ‘That he was viewed with pain- 
ful compassion also by those who at all pene- 
trated the secrets of his life, will be readily 
believed. 

His career, throughout its most sparkling 
period, must have been beset with manifold 
anxieties. Asa Journalist, he must often, 
when one considers his social connections, 
have had a very difficult course to steer. It 
was plain-sailing in the days of the Queen 
or the Reform Bill, or when the Whigs were 
in power; but far different at various other 
seasons during the career of his “ Bull.” In 
reference to the Roman Catholic Question, 
for example, his personal relations must have 
occasioned many a painful hitch. But on 
that head he never swerved at all—and as 
to most of the other great and grave ques- 
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tions on which different Conservatives avow- 
ed or betrayed opposite leanings, he must be 
allowed to have conducted his paper with a 
very uncommon combination of sense, tact, 
firmness, and suavity. His own strong pre- 
dilections for the older school of Toryism 
were never concealed ; but he was nct una- 
ware that all political theories must be con- 
sidered by those who have the responsibility 
of action under aspects not contemplated by 
the mere student of the closet. His temper- 
ate tone of management in respect of doc- 
trines and men, secured for him a species of 
influence, during not a few memorable years, 
most entirely unlike what had been dreamt 
of in the young days of “ John Bull.” Even 
the gravest of his party became steady pa- 
trons of the print: while with “ men about 
town” it had, nearly to the last, a vogue al- 
most exclusively its own, from the accurate 
acquaintance with the talk of the club-houses, 
which peeped out continually in allusions, 
phrases, epithets, that were, as they were 
meant to be, caviare to the million. Jn what 
is called “the public press” of this country 
he vacated a place that is not likely to be 
filled again in the time of his surviving ad- 
mirers. 

His name will be preserved. His political 
songs and jeuz d’esprit, when the hour comes 
for collecting them, will form a volume of 
sterling and lasting attraction; and after 
many clever romances of this age shall have 
sufficiently occupied public attention, and 
sunk, like hundreds of former generations, 
into utter oblivion, there are tales in his col- 
lection which will be read with, we venture 
to think, even a greater interest than they 
commanded in their novelty. We are not 
blind to his defects. The greatest and the 
most prevailing blemish is traceable to his 
early habits as a farce-writer: he too often 
reminds us of that department of the theatre, 
both in the flagrancy of his contrasts in cha- 
racter, and the extravagant overcharging of 
particular incidents, He is tempted to pile 
absurdity on absurdity till all credibility is 
destroyed—and if it were not for the easy 
richness of his language, ever pregnant with 
byeplay, the incredulus would toss the volume 
down with odi, We may instance the re- 
ception of the King by the Marquis of Snow- 
don—that great lord’s adventures in the 
Richmond Omnibus—the arrival of the old 
East Indian’s menagerie at Mr. Danvers’s 
cottage :—in these, and in many other cases, 


admirable conceptions are all but smothered 
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amidst the overcrowdings of an inebriated 
fancy; and it is difficult for the reader who 
has seen Liston and the Mathews, and Ban- 
nister, to doubt that when the vision first took 
shape he had in his mind the pecular re- 
sources of one or other of these familiar gra- 
ciosos. His defects are great;—but Theo- 
dore Hook is, we apprehend, the only male 
novelist of his time, except Mr. Dickens, who 
has drawn portraits of contemporary Eng- 
lish society destined for permanent existence. 
A selection from his too numerous volumes 
will go down with Miss Edgeworth and Miss 
Austin. His best works are not to be com- 
pared with theirs, either for skilful compact- 
ness of fable or general elegance of finish. 
His pace was too fast for that. But he is 
never to be confounded for a moment either 
with their clumsier and weaker followers, or 
with the still more tedious imitators of their 
only modern superior. He understood Lon- 
don thoroughly, with all the tributary pro- 
vinces within reach either of St. Peter’s bell 
or St. Paul’s. The man of that world was 
known to him intus et in cute, and its woman 
also, or at least not a few of the most inte- 
resting, amusing, and absurd varieties of its 
woman-kind. Strong, terrible, sinful, and 
fatal passions were not beyond his sphere— 
witness especially “Cousin William ;” but 
his serious power is more usually revealed in 
brief pauses of commentary on the tragic re- 
sults of trivial machinery. He is to the 
upper and middle life of that region, what 
Dickens alone is to its low life—a true au- 
thentic expositor; but in manner he is en- 
tirely original, and can be likened to no one. 
In the exuberance of exulting glee with which 
he elaborates detached scenes of pretension, 
affectation, the monomanias of idiosyncrasy, 
he has had no parallel since Smollett and 
Foote; and he perhaps leaves even them be- 
hind him in the magical felicity of phrase 
with which he brings out the ludicrous pic- 
turesque. Like all other first-rate humour- 
ists, he betrays everywhere the substratum 
of solid sagacity; and like them all, except 
Swift, he is genial. He comprehends human 
nature, and no one makes better sport with 
it; but it is never doubtful that he loved his 
kind, and contemplated the follies of others 
with a consciousness of his own frailty. That 
with such an education, and such an exter- 
nal course of life, he should have left so little 
to be complained of in the morality of his 
fictitious narratives, seemed to us one of the 
least intelligible things in the history of lite- 
30* 





rature, and these careless diaries—for we 
never saw any that could be less supposed to 
have been written with any view to inspec- 
tion—withdrew in part the veil under which 
the natural shyness of genius and the jea- 
lousy of conscience had concealed very 
much of the man from many who thought 
they understood him. 

We have already expressed our opinion, 
however, that Theodore Hook’s ability in 
conversation was above what he ever exem- 
plified in his writings. We have seen him 
in company with very many of the most emi- 
nent men of his time; and we never, until he 
was near his end, carried home with us the 
impression that he had been surpassed. He 
was as entirely, as any parent of bon-mots 
that we have known, above the suspicion of 
having premeditated his point; and he excel- 
led in a greater variety of ways than any of 
them. No definition either of wit or humour 
could have been framed that must not have 
included him; and he often conveyed what 
was at once felt to be the truest wit in forms, 
as we believe, entirely new. He could run 
riot in conundrums—but what seemed at first 
mere jingle, was often perceived, a moment 
after, to contain some allusion or insinuation 
that elevated the vehicle. Memory and knack 
may suffice to furnish out an amusing nar- 
rator; but the teller of good stories seldom 
amuses long if he cannot also say good 
things. Hook shone equally in in both. In 
fact he could not tell any story without mak- 
ing it his own by the evervarying, inexhaust- 
ible invention of the details and the aspects, 
and above all, by the tact that never failed to 
connect it with the persons, the incidents, the 
topics of the evening. Nothing was with him 
a patch—all was made to assert somehow its 
coherence with what had gone before, or was 
passing. His play of feature, the compass 
and music of his voice, his large and brilliant 
eye, capable of every expression from the 
gravest to the most grotesquely comical, the 
quiet aptness of every attitude and gesture, 
his power of mimicry, unrivalled but by Ma- 
thews—when to all this we add the constant 
effect of his innate, imperturbable good hu- 
mour—the utter absence of spleen—and ever 
and anon some flash of strong sterling sense, 
bursting through such an atmosphere of fun 
and drollery—we still feel how inadequately 
we attempt to describe the indescribable. The 
charm was that it was all Nature, sponta- 
neous as water from the rock. No wonder 
that he should have been courted as he was: 
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but the most honourable part is, that he was 


far from assentation, ‘There was sad weak- 
ness in allowing himself to be hunted out for 
the amusement of others, at such a heavy 
sacrifice of time and health and ultimate 
peace of mind: but once in society, of what- 
ever class, he showed no shabby weakness 
of any sort. He had undoubtedly a degree 
of respect for mere rank and worldly splen- 
dour, which savoured of his humble origin 
and early associations; but his abstinence 
from all the arts of meanness was the more 
remarkable and creditable, for being shown 
in the midst of a superstition that otherwise 
brought much damage to him. Well says 
The Rambler—* It is dangerous for mean 
minds to venture themselves within the sphere 
of greatness. Few can be assiduous without 
servility, and none can be servile without 
corruption.” He was never servile. ‘Those 
who did not know with what pertinacity he 
was sought, might speak of him as a tuft- 
hunter—but neither ignorance nor envy ever 
presumed to class him with toad-eaters. 

We have not endeavoured to conceal or 
even palliate his errors. ‘To do so, even in 
the slightest biographical sketch, seems to us 
most culpable. We believe we have by our 
—however rapid—retrospect both afforded 
evidence of good feelings and good princi- 
ples, preserved and cherished where they had 
been commonly supposed to be obliterated, 
and recalled many forgotten circumstances 
which must be considered as likely to ope- 
rate powerfully and permanently on the de- 
velopment of any character, however origi- 
nally amiable and upright. The example 
of such talents, exerted so much to the de- 
light of others, so little to their possessor’s 


profit—of a career so chequered by indiscre- |’ 


tion, and so darkly closed at a period so un- 
timely—ought not, at all events to be desti- 
tute of instructiveness. May it have its ef- 
fect with those who knew Theodore Hook 
only afar off. We are not afraid that any 
of his real friends will suspect us of regard- 
ing his memory without tenderness, because 
we have discharged our duty by telling what 
we believed to be the truth. 
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The total number of blast furnaces in Great 
Britain, for the year ending January, 1843, 
was in blast 339, and out of blast 190, whilst 
the annual produce, taken at fifty weeks, 
amounted to 1,210,000 tons of crude iron.— 
Welshman. 
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From the Asiatic Journal. 


UPON THE USE OF ORIENTAL IMAGES 
IN POETRY. 


Ir there is a famine of invention in the 
land, is the eloquent remark of the poet 
Young, in one of his neglected prose-treati- 
ses, we must, like the brethren of Joseph, 
travel into a distant country for food; we 
must visit the rich and remote ancients, <A 
great genius, however, he thinks, may live 
at home. But with the exception of Shak- 
speare—and he travelled for his plots,—we 
do not find that genius has ever lived at home 
with any advantage. It has wandered along 
the shore of Time, and diligently collected 
the costly fragments which the tide of years 
rolls in. Homer’s is the only lamp whose 
mysterious lustre we are incompetent to ex- 
plain; and Criticism, which was first con- 
ducted over the wave 


By the clear light of the Meonian star, 


is unable to ascertain even the age in which 
it rose, 

If genius travels, however, it always re- 
turns to its birth-place; if it is led onward 
by Hope, it is brought back by Memory. 
The Iliad was a national story; so was the 
AEneid ; so was the Lusiad; so, in a cer- 
tain sense, were the romance of Aristo and 
the solemn visions of Dante. The poem of 
Milton was not so much national, as univer- 
sal; not so much addressed to one people, 
as to the world. fut it is occasionally felt, 
in reading his wonderful works, that he tra- 
velled too far; that he lived too long among 
these “ remote and rich ancients;” and that, 
in listening to 

Their golden trumpet of eternal praise, 


he forgot sometimes the simple music of his 
native land. 

Humboldt observed, near Atures, some 
old trees decorated with every colour and 
blossom; the yellow canisteria; the blue- 
flowered bignonia; but close by their side 
grew mosses precisely resembling those of 
Europe. If the comparison be allowed, I 
might apply it to illustrate the imagery of a 
poem, The flowers of fancy may be brought 
from foreign lands—from Italian gardens, or 
Eastern valleys—but we must find them in 
connection with the flowers of our own 
fields, and the trees of our own woods. 
There should be a home-feeling in the pic- 
‘ture. An English cottage ought to glimmer 
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through an Eastern grove; and a green 
churchyard, with its hillocks and monitory 
rhymes, may touch the heart through the 
myrtles of Attica, or the walks of Vallem- 
brosa. Milton, with consummate skill, has 
shed a domestic interest over his happy Gar- 
den. And so it should always be; even in 
the Elysium of poetical fancy, we must re- 
cognise our own sun, and our own stars: 


Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo. 


This is the secret of the popularity of Gray, 
who, with less fancy and less splendour than 
Collins, had won himself a more abiding 
home in the hearts of the many, though he 
may not in so high a degree awaken the 
wonder and admiration of the few. 

Pliny* mentions a Latin tragic writer, who 
always terminated any friendly dispute upon 
a passage in his plays, by exclaiming, “I 
appeal to the people.” ‘The Greek sculp- 
tors and painters, not only exhibited their 
productions, but altered them in accordance 
with the public criticism. It may not be un- 
interesting to give a few examples of this 
feeling in later times. Michael Angelo said 
to a sculptor, who was anxious to let ina fa- 
vourable light upon his performance, ‘ Do 
not trouble yourself unnecessarily; the light 
of the public square will best put its merits 
to the test.” ‘There is an anecdote, not dis- 
similar, told of Annibal Caracci. Having 
observed that a picture by Domenichino— 
the flagellation of St. Andrew—powerfuily 
affected an old woman, who gazed with ap- 
parent indifference upon a martyrdom by 
Guido—Caracci immediately awarded the 
palm to the former. The great composer 
Handel informed Lady Luxborough—Shen- 
stone’s pleasant correspondent—that the 
hints of his very best songs had been sug- 
gested by the sounds of London cries in the 
street.t Undoubtedly, there is in every bo- 
som a lively sympathy with familiar objects. 
Pricet mentions a picture by Nicholas Pous- 
sin, in the Orleans collection—the infant 
Moses exposed on the Nile. The figures are 
painted with extraordinary beauty and force; 
the face of the mother, averted in agony; the 
departing father clasping his drapery; the 
elder boy clinging to him, with terror mark- 
ed in each feature—all strike the beholder 
with horror and sadness. In this absorption 





* To Celer., B. vii. Lett. xvii. 
+ Oct. 16, 1748. 


of human interest, the exquisite back-ground 
of the picture is forgotten—with its wood 
scenery and architectural magnificence. 

But the object of these remarks was to di- 
rect the attention of poetical minds to a source 
of illustrations, from which few writers have 
drawn the assistance which it is capable of 
supplying. If we glance at the great pro- 
ductions of modern art, we shall find that 
their chief embellishments are derived from 
the Greek and Latin treasures. There is, 
indeed, something peculiarly delightful in 
visiting those intellectual monarchs, who 
sparkle upon their distant thrones, to borrow 
the beautiful metaphor of Parnell, 


In all the majesty of Greek retired. 


We enter a new land of imagination, where 
every object strikes the eye with wonder and 
pleasure. All the temples of fancy are open 
to our feet. All the mines of gold, which 
have supplied the merchandize of literature 
during so many ages, solicit our toil. The 
valleys are still green—the skies still purple 
—in song, that flame, which Aristotle calls 
the soul of poetry, was first breathed into it 
by Homer. This is the remark of Pope, 
who, in his prose commentary on the Iliad, 
has dwelt with noble enthusiasm upon that 
poetical fire which in Homer overpowers 
criticism, which brightens even his faults, 
and which heats our disapproval into admi- 
ration. But as Wycherly, | think, remark- 
ed, we ought to imitate the ancients in their 
fashions, not to wear their costume. We find 
Homer introducing oriental images with great 
pictorial success; and the accomplished Vir- 
gil—the Titian, if not rather the Raphael of 
poetry—occasionally follows his example. 
One passage occurs to me at the moment. 
While A£neas waits for the Carthagenian 
(Queen in the temple, he surveys all the his- 
tory of the Trojan war depicted upon the 
walls—the pursuit of Achilles—the tents of 
Rhesus—the fiery horses of Diomed—the 
suppliant matrons—Hector dragged round 
the city, and Priam with outstretched hands. 
The poet throws over this beautiful land- 
scape a gleam, as it were, of oriental light, 
and startles us with the white regions of the 
East, and the arms of the sable Memnon— 
Se quoque principibus permixtum agnovit Achivis, 
Eoasque acies, et nigri Memnonis arme. 


4in.: B. 1, v. 489. 


Such images as these resemble, in their 





+ Essays on the Picturesque, T. ii. p. 360. 


effects, the crimson curtain of the painter, 
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which he introduces to impart a richer lustre 
to the central object of delineation, and to 
throw it into a stronger and more vivid dis- 
tinctness; and in these heightenings of sceni- 
cal effect, Virgil almost constantly preserves 
that simplicity and unity of illustration and 
colour which characterized the second of the 
painters, to whom he seems to bear so near 
a relationship of genius. Of this simple and 
vivid unity the evening landscape in the fol- 
lowing line is an example :— 


Illic sera rubens adcendit lumina vesper: 
Geor. I, 251. 


exhibiting that peculiar rapidity and yet vi- 
vacity and beauty of touch, which casts such 
a luscious reality over this picture of a de- 
clining sun by Thomson: 





And now 

Behind the dusky earth he dips his orb— 
Now half-immersed: and now a golden curve 
Gives one faint glimmer, and then disappears. 


And which is also perceived in this little sum- 
mer sketch by the same poet : 


The grey-grown oaks 
That the calm village in their verdant arms 
Sheltering embrace. 


It would oblige me to expand a few hints 
into an elaborate essay if [ attempted to trace 
the numerous instances in ancient and mo- 
dern poetry of a beneficial employment of 
Eastern images. I wish to recommend their 
wider introduction. Cowper, while admitting 
that Thomson was admirable in description, 
expressed a wish, with Dr. Johnson, that he 
had confined himself to this country; for 
when he describes what he never saw, “‘ one 
is forced to read him with some allowances 
for possible misrepresentation.” This remark 
is a curious illustration of the fallacy even of 
a poetical taste. Collins said, with equal 
beauty and truth, of the magical romance of 
Tasso, that while daring to depart from the 
soberness of truth, he still remained true to 
nature. Aud the same criticism might be 
justly applied to ‘Thomson’s employment of 
Oriental images in his poetry. Every reader 
of The Seasons will remember passages in 
which the scenery of the East glows in all its 
native warmth of colour. Thomson keeps 
fiction in subordination to reality, and only 
magnifies his figures and his landscape so as 
to be seen distinctly by the feebler eye-sight 
of the common beholder. Goldsmith has a 
remark not devoid of interest, upon the ad- 
vantages of historical knowledge to the poet, 





and upon the necessary restrictions df that 
knowledge in its application. He observes, 
that while an acquaintance with history en. 
ables a poet to paint characters and to de. 
scribe magnificent scenery of adventure, that 
acquaintance is not to restrain the poet to 
the very letter of historical truth,—he is al- 
lowed to exhibit not only what has happened, 
but what might happen under possible com- 
binations of circumstances. Thomson seems 
to have adopted a similar view of the subject, 
and to have recognised a distinction between 
historical and poetical truth. The features 
of the delineation, so to speak, are always 
visible, but they are magnified or diminished 
with a reference to the effect of the picture. 
The Siege of Damascus, says Professor 
Smyth, is related by Ockley, and illumi- 
nated by Gibbon. ‘The poet is not the re- 
lator but the illuminator of a transaction; he 
does not copy a landscape, but he embellishes 
it; he does not transfer an incident in its so- 
berness of reality, but he brings fancy to 
wave over it her beautiful wings, and to 
brighten it with all her own various colours. 
The illustrations which Thomson derives 
from esstern lands are familiar to every 
reader of taste,—but it will not be uninter- 
esting to specify one or two of them. The 
following sketch affects the imagination like 
a stern and gloomy landscape by Poussin :— 


Peaceful beneath primeval trees, that cast 
Their ample shade o’er Niger’s yellow stream, 
And where the Ganges rolls his sacred wave ; 
Or mid the central depth of blackening woods, 
High rais’d in solemn theatre around, 

Leans the huge elephant— 


So again, how rich and Claude-like is the 
glimpse of river-scenery: 


That from the tract 
Of woody mountains stretch’d through gorgeous 
Ind, 
Fall on Cormandel’s coast, or Malabar ; 
From Menam’s orient stream, that nightly shines 
With insect lamps, to where Aurora sheds 
On Indus’ smiling banks the rosy shower. 


The gorgeous lights and the splendid fo- 
liage of oriental skies and forests had a pe- 
culiar charm in the eyes of that voluptuous 
imagination which formed its delicious home 
in the drowsy silence and languid atmo- 
sphere of the Castle of Indolence,—and we 
might reasonably have wished that Thom- 
son had given way to the exulting fertility 
of his invention, and that he had, in some 


‘glorious tale of Eastern fiction, poured all 
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“the Arabian heaven” upon the mist and 
gloom of our English sky—and yet, it may 
be doubted whether ever Thomson could 
have equalled that lovely simile by which 
Akenside illustrated the character and pro- 
cess of poetical creation :-— 

As when a cloud 
Of gathering hail with limpid crusts of ice, 
Inclosed and obvious to the beaming sun, 
Collects his huge effulgence—and straight the 

heav’ns 
With equal flames present on either side 
The radiant visage. Persia stands at gaze 
Appall’d, and on the brink of Ganges waits 
The snowy-vested seer, in Mithra’s name, 
————in doubt 

To which the fragrance of the south shall burn, 
To which his warbled orisons ascend. 

It is possible that the thoughts, thus rapid- 
ly thrown out, may at some future period be 
again taken up. I have only directed the 
attention of poetical students to one of the 
threads of which the costly web of poetry 
may be woven; but it seems to me that the 
embroidery of the fancy will receive a height- 
ening richness and splendour from its intro- 
duction—being, as I think it is, a thread of 
gold. The oriental image must be the de- 
coration, not the texture itself. A. 
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From the Colonial Magazine. 


EMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION. 


‘THESE are very distinct subjects, and yet 
so nearly allied, that although requiring se- 
parate and distinct treatment, they are too 
often, by our parliamentary speakers, and 
even by our ministers, blended together as the 
same, 

The late speech of Mr. Charles Buller has 
been received in a very different way to the 
speech of a political partizan, however pow- 
erful. Whether what he wished,—* That 
an humble address be presented to her Ma- 
jesty, praying that she will take into her most 
gracious consideration the means by which 
extensive and systematic colonization may be 
most effectually rendered available for aug- 
menting the resources of her Majesty’s em- 
pire, giving additional employment to capital 
and labour, both in the United Kingdom and 
and in the colonies, and thereby bettering 
the condition of the people,”—was rejected 
or not, is very unimportant. Although the 
Colonial minister has shut the door on such 
inquiry, for what reason we have yet to learn, 
he has been unable to prevent the impression 
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which this speech in its printed form has 
made out of doors. Within the House it was 
heard by a few hundred pair of ears; but in 
print it has been read by some hundred thou- 
sand pair of eyes, not by any means limited 
to those of the United Kingdom, but by many 
others in all parts of our Queen’s empire, on 
which the sun never sets; and it has been 
received as a well-digested lecture on political 
economy by the reflecting world. The capi- 
talists of the metropolis had themselves taken 
the lead—the Barings, the Rothschilds, the 
Jones Lloyds, the Smith Paynes, the Over- 
end Gurneys, the city members of both par- 
ties, the Lord Mayors, past, present, and to 
come, had waited on the prime minister, and 
prayed him to take it up as a national sub- 
ject—as one dislocated from party objects. 

It was confidently believed in the city, that 
Sir Robert Peel would have so spoken—for 
we will not believe that he will not yet so 
act—for, although the subject falls as a mat- 
ter of course, under the management of the 
Colonial minister, we neither believe that the 
subject itself, or the powerful body in the 
city who memorialized the minister to take 
it under his consideration, will bé treated by 
him with silent contempt. 

Two reasons have been given for Lord 
Stanley meeting Mr. Buller’s statesmanlike 
and benevolent views in the way in which he 
did. 

First—That a commission to inquire, or a 
committee to examine and report, sure to en- 
tail trouble upon the Colonial Office; but sup- 
posing that this was not his motive, and that 
he thinks, as the aged Earl St. Vincent used 
to say, “that he never allowed the word 
‘ trouble’ to enter his vocabulary, even at 
sea.” 

Is the second reason a correct one? viz. ~y 
that he feared an inquiry of the sort would 
expose the office under his control. 

Now, although he may for a moment have 
escaped both Scylla and Charybdis, he will 
find a much more important impediment to 
his “ previous question,” in public opinion, 
which will express itself in various ways, 
from reading the printed speech of Mr. Bul- 
ler’s, to what has occurred from those who 
heard it within the walls of St. Stephen’s. 
Lord Stanley has more than admitted, he has 
declared *that ‘the danger was, that capital 
would exceed the supply of labour; and the 
distance was so great, that the poor man 
could not afford to emigrate; therefore an 
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colonies; and that plan, recommended in 
1831, and founded upon the suggestions of 
Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, had generally been 
found to work beneficially, and had accom- 
plished its objects.” We must take it for 
granted, that what Lord Stanley said, has 
been faithfully reported ; if so, the sentence 
is full of contradictions. 

‘“‘ The danger was, that capital would ex- 
ceed the supply of labour.” As far as the 
United States are concerned—it is pure emi- 
gration—the Colonial minister can have no- 
thing to do with balancing capital and labour 
there: then, as to Canada, it is Lord Stanley 
who introduced a bill iato parliament, with 
stringent clauses to prevent labour arriving 
there without capital. There is not one word 
to be said against his bill, which was much 
wanted, on the score of humanity; but, as 
far as labour and capital were concerned, it 
was an act to check labour, and not capital, 
from going out.—And then in Australia, it 
was only on the 19th of April, 1842, that 
Lord Stanley said, in regard to the Austra- 
lian colonies, “ he had felt it his duty to adopt 
stringent regulations’—for what do you 
think, reader?—to prevent labour going 
there, as an “ enormous influx of emigrants 
might be productive of the most serious re- 
sults;” as ‘the governor stated, that even 
before the 10,000 emigrants then on their 
passage had arrived in the colony, there was 
a difficulty in finding employment!” Now, 
the 6th of April, his fear is, that capital had 
exceeded labour! When we use the word 
‘“ now,” we only apply the term to the time 
when Lord Stanley uttered it, but he meant 
to speak of past times, as he thought “ an ar- 
tificial system must be applied,” to check 
this evil; and that “the plan recommended 
in 1831, and founded on the suggestions of 
Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, had generally been 
found to work beneficially, and ‘had accom- 
plished its object. 

** Worked beneficially,” indeed! why, what 
are Mr. Buller’s and Mr. Wakefield’s com- 
plaints? No less than that their suggestions 
have hardly been allowed to work at all; and 
so far from having ‘‘ accomplished their ob- 
ject,” they have yet accomplished nothing. 

These suggestions are a combination of 
principles— 

First—Relief to an excess of population. 
Is that object yet accomplished ? 

Second—The taking out young married 
couples, the seed of future procreation. Has 
that object been accomplished ? 
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Third—The doing so without any expense 
to the mother-country, through paying the 
passage of labour by the revenue derived 
from the sale of land. How does this stand? 
Have not the Colonial Ministers one after the 
other interposed to keep the fund down? 

Lord Howick is the only person who has 
in truth endeavoured to carry these principles 
into execution. On the 2d of May, 1841, his 
lordship stated, at a public dinner given to 
Mr. Wakefield, previous to his return to Ca- 
nada, that—* He lamented that this system, 
which he had in part adopted ten years ago, 
and which he had intended to have car- 
ried out much more fully, had been suf- 
fered to remain by his successors in a state 
of incompleteness; if properly followed up, 
he was of opinion that whatever might be 
thought of the advantages which the country 
had now derived from it, they would be found 
insignificant in comparison with what the 
future would afford.” So far from Lord 
Howick’s intentions having been carried out 
more fully, they have been wantonly check- 
ed. It is Lord Stanley who thinks that more 
capital has emigrated than labour; and what 
does he do? He introduces an act to arrest 
a portion of the land-fund, and prevent its 
being applied to the emigration of labour. 
All this was smothered by the emphatic and 
eloquent tones of his voice; but, in fact, this 
contradiction was the sum and substance of 
the reply which he gave to a memorial sign- 
ed by nearly all the great capitalists of the 
kingdom. Those possessors of immense 
wealth had earned it by their acuteness and 
incessant watching of the signs of the times. 
Doés it not, then, behove the great land-own- 
ers to come forward, and follow their exam- 
ple? Are there no signs for them? Their 
property is not the result of their acuteness, 
but of their birth; but still they have their 
advantages: their education is of a much 
more general kind, there are few of them 
who have not had their minds trained to his- 
tory in early life, and who have not travelled 
to those places where the great historical 
events had occurred, which had made the 
study of their early life. 

It was when standing on the Capitol at 
Rome, that Gibbon determined to bestow on 
the world an account of the decline and fall 
of that mighty empire; since which no event 
has occurred of so great magnitude as the 
French Revolution, which began in 1789, 
and which partly arose from the example of 
the successful rebellion in our own colonies, 
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uniting many states, governed by different 
laws, and existing under different habits, into 
a federal government. 

Are our great land-owners blind to the 
signs of the times? Is not the increasing 
agitation in Ireland for a senseless object, no 
symptom of what may happen? Is Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and his cabinet—for it was to them 
that the City memorial was addressed—igno- 
rant that, as far as Ireland is concerned, they 
are sleeping on a volcano? 

Are the Chartists increasing in numbers, 
extending everywhere, and without aristo- 
cratic leaders—exhibiting in the late trials 
many men possessing sufficient talent to lead 
the masses astray: are the corn-law leaguers 
nobody, pouring their tons of printing into 
every hamlet, and rendering every man a 
politician—is all this nothing? And then we 
have exhibited by Lord Ashley the brutal 
ignorance of the masses, and, in the sanato- 
ry report, the afflicting state of thousands. 
It will be well if the result of all this will not 
be the loss of public opinion in any; and 
then will follow the destruction of the natural 
support of government, whether administered 
by Whig or Tory—an unrestrained revolu- 
tion will break out—there party terms will 
be buried, and all the present leaders will 
feel the ground sink beneath them with as 
little power of controlling it as if an earth- 
quake had occurred, The capitalists have 
partly foreseen this—they called no public 
meeting—they formed no association—they 
created no league—they inflamed none—but 
quietly attached their names to a memorial, 
praying the government, through the prime 
minister, to take the subject of systematic 
colonization into consideration. ‘That me- 
morial deserved to have been met in a very 
different way to what it was; and we now 
call upon the great landowners to meet it, not 
merely by a stray speech now and then in 
Parliament: it is not merely praising the ta- 
lent and the benevolence of Mr. Buller—they 
must stir themselves individually at home. 
It wants no £50,000 this year, or £100,000 
next, to be spent in rendering every human 
being discontented with his lot in life. The 
Duke of Richmond should not content him- 
self with approving emigration; such like as 
his Grace, your Panmures, your Fifes, your 
Sunderlands, your Morpeths, and your hun- 
dred others, should follow the example of the 
Earl of Devon, of Lord Petre, of Lord Eli- 
ott, of Lord Courtney, and make themselves 
masters of the subject, and then appropriate 
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a trifling sum from their immense incomes, 
in distributing the best periodicals, constantly, 
not amongst the labouring population on their 
princely properties, but amongst their agents, 
their solicitors, their clergy, and the medical 
men of their neighbourhood. Let them re- 
member Lord Howick’s warning on the 6th 
of April in the House of Commons,— 

‘‘ He thought the political advantages of 
measures of this kind more important. Daily 
experience showed that in a long peace, and 
in a fully-peopled country like this, numbers 
of persons endowed with great energy and 
enterprise were to be found, for the employ- 
ment of whose activity no proper field was 
presented in this country. During a war, 
their high spirits found vent in a military ca- 
reer, but in time of peace the talents, energy, 
and activity, which might have led to emi- 
nence in the service of their country, were 
often deprived of occupation, and led to very 
different results.” 

Perhaps when the noble lord said this, he 
had in his mind that Hampden and Crom- 
well had engaged their passage for the Uni- 
ted States, but were prevented from going 
by the government which they subsequently 
overturned. 

The reports from many individuals upon 
the sanatory state of many districts have 
been condensed in a most able manner by 
Mr. Chadwick, and since printed by order of 
Parliament. They at least prove the exist- 
ence of a number of able men in various 
parts of the kingdom, none of whom should 
remain ignorant of the principles which com- 
prise a scheme of systematic colonization, 
which can be exercised only in British colo- 
nies. 

At New York, the great emporium of im- 
migrants, it is stated, that 100,000 immi- 
grants arrived there last year, and that 
150,000 are expected this year. It is esti- 
mated, that upon the lowest calculation the 
European immigrants who landed last year 
at New York, imported with them 5,000,000 
of dollars in property and money, but chiefly 
of the latter, and this too in the face of af- 
flicting accounts constantly received of want 
of employment, commercial embarrassment, 
and low returns of agricultural produce. Ger- 
man and French emigration will go on inde- 
pendent of us, but the colonial minister who 
neglects to turn the stream of British emigra- 
tion neglects his duty. Every sturdy arm of 
Britain’s sons who wield’s the forest axe in 
the United States, is so much loss—it is to 
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our own country the abstraction of so much 
labour from our colonial empire; it is strength- 
ening the consuming and agricultural popu- 
lation of that state, without the cost of a shil- 
ling to its government; it is depriving our 
manufactures of the additional outlet they so 
greatly need for their goods, and the nation 
at large of the field which every emigrant to 
our own colonies opens for more of his coun- 
trymen. No European politician can look 
forward to the power of the United States 
within the present century, but with the most 
appalling prospects. 

In 1830 a census of the people was taken, 
and there were 12,000,000 of people. Again, 
at the same rate, 

In 1840 and there were 17,000,000 

In 1850 there will be . 24,083,333 


In 1860 — .. . 84,118,055 
In 1870 — .. . 48:270,050 
In18809 — .. . 68,292,184 
In1899 — .. . $96,619,364 
sent «.—. . ,. 400 00n ee 


Fifty-seven years is a long period in the 
life of a man, but very little in the life of na- 
tions. As far as emigration is concerned, in 
this frightful increase of power to the young 
giant rival state, great individual misery must 
occur. On arrival at the western ports, and 


particularly at the most important of them, | 
the ignorant immigrant is met by a host of 


apparentiy friendly agents, runners, &c., 
who grasp their unfortunate victims with 
every promise of advice and assistance. The 
decks are covered with such people, and ma- 
ny are fleeced to the last farthing. ‘To the 
state it makes no difference. It is so much 
money imported, if in the hands of the 
fleecer, as much as if it had remained in the 
hands of the fleeced; and let it be remem- 
bered, that this mass of increase arises from 
the residue of those who reach the far west, 
It counts none of the dead in the way—none 
who cross the borders to Canada—none who 
beg the means of returning—which last year 
amounted to 10,000. 

The advice of Malthus, although coming 
from the pen of one of the kindest of human 
beings, to say the least of it, is harsh. It is 
human nature to despise it, however much 
relied upon by reflecting and aged persons, 
at their ease—by the bulk of mankind it is 
defied. 230,000 soldiers and sailors em- 
ployed in war-time more than during peace, 
condemned 230,000 women to remain in a 
state of celibacy, or fall into a course of pros- 


titution. Peace placed these immense num- 





bers in a more natural state. Nor does it 
rest here. ‘The continued annual waste of 
both sexes by a course of war, one abroad, 
the other at home, as far as war is concern- 
ed, has ceased. The disciples of Malthus 
may preach—parents may be commanded 
to shut their doors on their married children, 
but right-minded landed proprietors will en- 
able the procreating class of their tenantry to 
avail themselves of the new principles of sys- 
tematic colonization, and carry their capital 
and labour in due proportions to the finest cli- 
mate in the world, and the most fertile soil, 
adding to British power, and aiding the for- 
mation of a marine population on the south- 


ern shore, which shall at least rival that of 


the western shores of the Atlantic. 
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From the Monthly Miscellany. 


SKETCHES OF THE MANNERS AND CUS. 
TOMS OF THE KANDIANS. 


BY AN OLD CEYLONESE. 


Tue Kandian monarchs assumed all the 
state and seclusion of the Gentoo rajahs; 
they seldom appeared in public, and received 
strangers by night with pomp and tiresome 
formalities. In these exhibitions, the nobles, 
by whom the king was surrounded, took a 
willing part, as if equally anxious to deceive 
their visitors; they prostrated themselves in 
the most abject attitudes, and received the 
royal commands as if emanating from a di- 
vinity. 

As was the custom among the most ancient 
Asiatic nations, many of the Kandian kings 
married their sisters ; others took their wives 
from a Gentoo family residing near Madura, 
on the Malabar coast, so old as to claim de- 
scent from the demigods of the country. 
These kings were generally content with one 
wife, nor are there any records of the troops 
of concubines that swell the. annals of the 
continental despots, except Rajah Singa the 
Second, who was a whimsical tyrant. This 
king had a number of females, of the best 
families and greatest beauty, attending him; 
but they were all employed in menial offices ; 
they prepared his victuals and waited on him 
like slaves. At the same time, he had sepa- 
rated from his wife, and would not permit 
the wives of his nobles to reside near his 
court, on pain of death. ‘The king ate 
alone; his food, served on a plantain leaf, 
was laid on a gold salver, he was waited on 
by the females of his court, and by boys, 
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the sons of the nobility, from eleven to four- 
teen years of age, with their long hair combed 
down on their shoulders. ‘The highest compli- 
ment the king could pay the members of his 
family or his favourites was to send them a 
part of his dinner, which was a variety of cur- 
ries. His drink was, cocoa-nut milk, mixed 
with water. All those who cooked or carried 
in the king’s victuals wore a muslin cloth tied 
over their mouths, to prevent their breathing 
on his food, and none were permitted to 
stand in his presence; even the prime min- 
ister lay prostrate while receiving his com- 
mands, and quitted the royal presence mov- 
ing backwards on all-fours. 

‘The king seldom left the recesses of his 
palace ; but when he went abroad, there was 
a great display, and he was numerously at- 
tended by chiefs, guards, and elephants. 
Men dashed on in front of his palanquin, 
firing shots, and others cracking large whips, 
intending as a caution to the people to leave 
the rising grounds overlooking the road; cer- 
tain death was the consequence of being 
caught looking down on the procession. The 
late king, true to this feeling, was offered an 
airing in the Governor’s chariot, but indig- 
nantly refused on seeing Jonathan Fudge, 
the coachman, on the box above him.* When 
the king travelled, his movements were 
rapid, and elephants were driven in front, to 
clear a path through the jungle. Wherever 
he halted, his modaporales, or providers, 
scoured the country adjacent, plundering 
the people of their rice, poultry, &c. for his 
table. 

‘There was an ancient order of knight- 
hood, some traces of which lately existed; 
it was confined to a few of the nobility, and 
conferred by the king’s binding the head 
with an embroidered fillet and bestowing an 
honorary title. During the war in Matelé,a 
blue silk belt was brought to me, worked with 
silver thread; it was given by Keppitapola to 
acommon man, who had distinguished himself 
in the attack of one of our detachments; he 
was also raised to the rank of appohamy, or 
gentleman. 

Rajah Singa the Second was the last mon- 
arch of any consequence that ruled the inte- 
rior of Ceylon. He cut off the few remain- 
ing independent chieftains, and reduced their 
successors to insignificant vassals at his court; 





* A similar objection was made by the Chinese 
mandarins to the use of an English carriage 
brought as a present to the Emperor by Lord 
Macartney. 
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and during a cruel and despotic reign of near- 
ly fifty years, overthrew the ancient institu- 
tions, and paved the way for the degeneracy 
that followed. Yet chiefs and people still 
retained sufficient of the spirit of their an- 
cestors to repel the invaders, mainly assisted 
by the almost impenetrable and unhealthy 
character of the country. All the state and 
royal pomp in which Knox describes Rajah 
Singa as living, his stud of Persian horses, 
gilt coaches, Christians in his service, com- 
panies of Portuguese and Dutch soldiers, 
with their banners and music; his body- 
guards of Moormen, and various other ap- 
pendages of royalty, had disappeared. 

The kings of Ceylon were not bound by 
any written code of iaws; the word of the 
despot was the only law recognized, and the 
persons and property of all his subjects 
were at his arbitrary disposal. Yet there 
was a code of maxims kept by the priest- 
hood, and said by them to have emanated 
from Budha, which breathe a spirit of justice 
and of philanthropy not surpassed by those 
of any country or people. ‘There were also 
many usages which, from their great anti- 
quity, were claimed as laws by the people in 
all cases where the king’s immediate autho- 
rity did not interfere. ‘These usages were 
said to have originated during the patriarchal 
reigns of some of their earliest kings. Many 
of these customs are evidently borrowed 
from other nations of the East, where man 
has in every age bowed beneath the arbitra- 
ry will of the despot. 

The Kandian crown is said to have been 
formerly elective, and the Portuguese histo- 
rians record a form somewhat like it; but 
for centuries the successful aspirant mounted 
the throne without paying any attention to 
law or usages. It is curious to trace the re- 
semblance between the ancient form of the 
Kandian government and the feudal system 
of Old Europe. In looking back to the state 
of the country before the time of Rajah Sin- 
ga the Second, we find the king- surrounded 
by a body of warlike chieftains, who paid 
him littke more than nominal submission, 
and claimed the right of ruling their own 
provinces with arbitrary sway. ‘These chiefs, 
acknowledging to hold their lands as fiefs of 
the crown, and by military tenure, were ex- 
pected to serve with a body of their vassals 
at what was called the king’s gate, meaning 
wherever he resided; also to lead their fol- 
lower’s against the king’s enemies. ‘The 
period of the chieftain’s service was limited 
by the royal will, that of the common men 
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was forty days, each man bringing his arms 
and provisions. All men below the rank of 
Mohattal, or gentleman, were obliged to work 
for thirty days in each year for the king’s 
service, without pay or provender; and to 
bring the resemblance still closer, we find 
the Kandian nobles, like the chiefs of North 
Britain, called after their estates: thus we 
have Molligoddy, Ehileapoola, Hannisged- 
dery, and Madagulla, reminding us of Glen- 
garry, Breadalbane, &c. 

I will for the present confine myself to such 
customs and usages, having the force of laws 
amongst the people, as were recognized and 
confirmed by the Orders in Council of Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Robert Brownrigg, immediately 
after the conquest of the country, and admin- 
istered by Sir John D’Oyley, the chief com- 
missioner, who resided in Kandy, and under 
him by the chiefs and head-men, and which 
continued in force until 1833, when a new 
code was promulgated, assimilating and re- 
taining many of the ancient customs, in ad- 
dition to trial by jury, and all the essential 
rights of British subjects. 

The prime minister, or chief adigar, was | 
paramount in rank and authority, and only 
answerable to the king for his conduct; he 
was generally chosen from amongst the 





higher nobility, and was often a man of such | 
influence that it was considered politic to) 
keep him near the king’s person. It was 
a dangerous post, and the fate of the ‘Turkish 
viziers often followed his dismissal from 
office. ‘Then followed the dessauves, or gov- 
ernors of provinces; then the rattyreals, who 
ruled over districts; then the nelimés, who) 
may be called the seneschals of the temples, 
and a long train of inferior ranks. A num- 
ber of each of the above were constantly in 
attendance and formed what may be called 
the king’s court. ‘There was also a class 
called mohattals, esquires or country gentle- 
man, who were mostly connected by blood 
or alliance with the dessauves, and filled 
subordinate offices. 

It is difficult to ascertain the military 
strength of the Kandian government, for, 
soon afier the Dutch conquered the belt of 
the island, they appear to have relinquished 
meeting their enemies in the field, and con- 
fined themselves to a war of posts and am- 
buscades. But the custom continued of each 
cliief furnishing a proportion of the number 
of men considered sufficient for repelling the 
enemy, and that he should command them in 
person. It was the duty of such of the head- 





men as did not accompany the chief to the 


field, to replace by a fresh recruit each man 
whose term of service of forty days had ex- 
pired, or who was killed ordisabled. Each sol- 
dier carried a talipot leaf, which formed a small 
tent, under which he slept, himself and his 
arms secure against the heaviest rain. ‘The 
king’s revenues were derived from what may 
be called the crown lands, in the different 
provinces, which were cultivated by his own 
servants and slaves. ‘There was a free gift, 
or annual subsidy, paid by men of every 
grade, in proportion to their means; only 
the clergy were exempt, except during an 
invasion of the country. ‘There was also a 
very ancient Jand-tax, or annual rent; the 
temple lands were alone exempt from it. 
There was a tax or duty levied on the trans- 
fer of property, and on heirs coming into 
possession of their estates. ‘The king’s rev- 
enues were principally paid in produce, in 
gold dust, silver in small bars, precious 
stones, oil, honey, wax, elephant’s teeth, 
sandal-wood, cloth, arms, salt, gunpowder, 
&ec. &c. All these were lodged for his use 
in storehouses erected for the purpose in 
each province, and carefully guarded. The 
king, or adigar, was expected to sit daily in 
the Maha Wassala, or king’s gate, to admin- 
ister justice; but the custom had latterly 
been much neglected, and great difficulty and 
delay attended these appeals, except they 
were against some man of rank whom the 
king suspected, when death and confiscation 
ofien followed. 

The so much talked of rajah curra, or 
compulsory labour, was held as one of the 
first privileges of royalty, and as such had 
been submitted to for ages. It only fell 
heavily on the people in the distant provinces, 
or when abused by the head-men.* No 





* The sweeping law, abolishing the rajah curra, 
or compulsory labour, will, I fear, be found prema- 
ture; there is not sufficient intelligence amongst 
the people to comprehend the benefits that must 
follow the abolition. At the time, it was the opin- 
ion of the oldest and most experienced British resi- 
dents, that the total abolition was uncalled for. 
They strongly recommended to begin by a partial 
suspension of the law, a sharp eye being kept by 
the British local authorities on the head-men to 
guard against abuse; they argued that a people 
amongst whom all-powerful habit and ancient cus- 
toms have such influence, could not appreciate the 
change. It is also but justice to the late Kandian 
government, to record that compulsory labour was 
seldom exacted from the people. The last of any 
value was the excavation of the lake or tank which 
conduces so much to the healthiness of Kandy at 
the present day ; it took the labour of five years to 
accomplish it, and created great dissatisfaction 
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man was permitted to build a house higher 
than one story, nor to have a second or third 
roof to his house; one of the modes of dis- 
tinguishing a man’s rank among the Siamese. 

Every precaution was taken by the Kan- 
dian government to guard against any com- 
munication with the enemy on the coast. 
Latterly, the circulation of native and foreign 
coins was interdicted, including even the 
redidie, or ancient fish-hooked-formed silver 
coin; all were collected by royal order, and 
buried or thrown into rivers or tanks. ‘There 
was a considerable quantity of gold nohurs, 
pagodas, and silver rupees, ancient gold, silver, 
and copper coins, and many gold and silver 
vessels, concealed in different parts of the 
palace in Kandy, and in the royal store- 
houses in the provinces, or sunk in tanks or 
rivers. We fished up a good deal, and 
amongst the rest some tons’ weight of the 
Dutch silver ; the whole amounting to many 
thousand pounds, which formed the principal 
item of the prize-money of the invading army. 
It is generally believed that a great deal is 
still concealed or lost in this way. 

The passes on the frontier were secured 
by cadavetties (or thorn gates), and strictly 
guarded day and night; no man could travel 
without a passport from his chief, called a 
sonnass, written on a slip of coconut leaf, or 
an impression of the king's sealin clay. ‘The 
paths through the country (for roads there 
were none) were made intricate and circui- 
tous, and carried over the tops of the highest 
mountains, and the people were obliged to 
travel them under severe penalties. 

The king often condemned to slavery or 
loss of easte for the smallest offence; none 
could be put to death without his orders, and 
if at a distance, his warrant. In the vicinity 
of the late king’s residence, executions were 
so frequent as to render the people indiffer- 
ent to them. ‘There was a party of execu- 
tioners always in waiting; they were select- 
ed from the lowest of the Rhodia caste, 
called Kattans or Jatys; they were very 





amongst the people, which was encouraged by 
Ely apoola and other chieftains, who were conspir- 
ing against the king at the time. In the construc- 
tion of that great work, the new road from Colom- 
bo to Kandy (which may fairly called the Simplon 
of Ceylon,) Sir Edward Barnes found it necessary 
to resort to the rajah curra, after all attempts to 
induce the natives to work for pay had failed to 
conquer their indolent habits: but especial care 
was taken that the labour should be equitably dis- 
tributed, and after all, the work went on so languid 
and slow, that he was obliged to hire 1,200 coolies 
from the Coromandel! coast, in order to complete it. 





expert in cutting off heads. Beheading was 
the most honourable death; the common 
men were impaled, hanged, flayed, or trod- 
den to death by the royal elephants. When 
a noble suffered for real or imputed trea- 
son, his lands were confiscated, and every 
member of his family that could be taken 
was put to death, also his relations and their 
wives and their children. ‘The females were 
sometimes left the option of being given to 
the low caste Rhodias for violation, or drown- 
ed, as a more honourable mode of punish- 
men: they generally preferred the latter. 
From the time that the Portuguese became 
masters of the coast of the island, the Kan- 
dian government had to keep up a constant 
struggle against the open and covert attacks 
of a brave and enterprising enemy, and against 
the plots and treasons of the numerous aspi- 
rants to the supreme authority. ‘This ac- 
counts for the number of deaths by violence 
recorded amongst the kings, and also for the 
sanguinary custom of punishing treason. The 
late king, whose imbecile reign was marked 
by acts of the most brutal cruelty, put this 
custom in force against the family of Elya- 
poola Dessauve, of Saffragam, when his trea- 
son became no longer doubtful. \ His wife 
and four children, the eldest eleven years of 
age, the youngest at the breast, and three 
of his female relations, were led to the edge 
of the Bogambera tank, near Kandy. ‘The 
heads of the children were cut off, and the 
wretched mother was forced to pound each 
head in a rice-mortar. She and the three 
females were then tied and thrown into the 
tank. She displayed the most astonishing 
fortitude throughout this terrible trial. ‘The 
threat of giving her and her relations to be 
defiled by the Rhodias had the effect of sup- 
porting her resolution to suffer any infliction. 
And in this resolution she was encouraged 
by one of the king's officers present to super- 
intend the execution, who was a relation of 
her husband, and who at the risk of his life, 
admonished her of the disgrace that would 
be brought on her family by receiving life on 
such degrading terms. It would, however, 
appear that she did not need his admonition ; 
for it is said that she chanted, in a clear and 
steady voice, a few extemporary lines com- 
posed while preparing for death, in which she 
implored the vengeance of the gods on the ty- 
rant Malabar, the murderer of her babes, and 
prophesied that her husband would soon arrive 
with the red warriors, and revenge the mur- 
der of his family. No atrocity comparable 
to this cruel tragedy had been perpetrated 
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since the time of Rajah Singa the Second. 
The people were struck with horror, and the 
chiefs who were not involved in the conspi- 
racy only waited to see what turn the inva- 
sion of the British would take, to desert the 
tyrant to a man. 

The Kandian nobility, like the feudatories 
of old Europe, held their lands by military 
service, and in the provinces assumed a state 
allied to royalty; and although the modern 
chieftains retained little more than the sha- 
dow of the power of their ancestors, yet 
amongst a people so little subject to change, 
they still exercised arbitrary sway over their 
vassals. Even after our conquest of the 
country, they claimed and exercised many 
curious privileges. Nomen were more jeal- 
ous of their rank and high-sounding titles; 
yet itis remarkable that they were satisfied 
with claiming descent from the Willallé or 
Goyahs, the agricultural caste. ‘They admit 
the antiquity of the Bramins, and of the Gau- 
tama Budha, but appear satisfied to remain 
between both; they are a privileged race, 
and monopolize all the honours of the church 
and State, and possess all the hereditary rank 
inthe country. ‘The different grades of rank 
were clearly and strictly defined, from the 
adigar to the mohattal, or gentleman, or 
esquire. They are reserved, calm, and stately 
in their manners, good-looking, and many of 
them above the middle size. After the con- 
quest of the interior, and in their first inter- 
course with men whose manners were so dis- 
similar to their own, the conduct of the Kan- 
dian chieftains, their unconstrained manners, 
and manly bearing, were the theme of gene- 
ral admiration, combined with that impertur- 
bable command of countenance, so remarka- 
ble a characteristic of the Asiatic gentleman. 
In the ball room, at the review, with the mili- 
tary display so new to them, and the cannon 
roaring in their ears for the first time—no- 
thing took them by surprise, nor could an 
expression denoting it be observed passing 
over their countenances. In General Mc- 
Dowell’s embassy to the Kandian court, in 
1800, he observed many proofs that the Kan- 
dian ministry were not deficient in the finesse 
and refined duplicity that distinguish Euro- 
pean diplomacy. 

The Kandian women of rank are well- 
formed, middle-sized, and generally of a bam- 
boo colour, with dark eyes, and a pleasing 
expression of feature. ‘They walk well and 
unconstrained. ‘They show not the least shy- 
ness before strangers, and appear on perfect 
equality with their lords. 
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The dress of the chieftains is picturesque, 
and when compared with the old paintings in 
their temples, appears not to have changed 
for ages. ‘They wear a white turban, quite 
flat, their beards full and bushy, their hair 
long, and tied up, like what we formerly 
called a club; a muslin or embroidered silk 
jacket, open in front, the sleeves fastened at 
the wrists with small gold buttons, tight to 
above the elbows, but puffed out to a ridicn- 
lous size at the shoulders; and painted calico 
or muslin cloth round the loins, falling below 
the knee, like loose trowsers, and worn in 
proportion to each man’s rank; and fold over 
fold of muslin round the waist, that gives 
them a pot-bellied appearance. In the folds 
of this cloth are carried their dagger, betel- 
box, and writing stylus. When walking, an 
atiendant holds an ornamented talipot-leaf 
over them, which serves as an umbrella; two 
or four men march in front, carrying large 
silver-headed sticks, and a boy or page fol- 
lows, bearing his sword. All men of dis- 
tinction carry a long painted cane. 

The dress of the women of distinction is 
of fine cloth, with plain or coloured edges; 
it fits close to their bodies, and descends to 
their toes, with folds round the waist; they 
wear no veils or covering on their heads; a 
handkerchief is thrown loosely over the left 
shoulder; their hair is long, and divided in 
the middle of the forehead, and tied up be- 
hind in a knot, like that of the Gentoo wo- 
men. In the house, they have no ornaments, 
but when abroad, wear ear-rings, chains, and 
bracelets, generally of silver; gold ornaments 
were confined to the wives of the adigars. 
They are cleanly in their habits, and careful 
of their persons, and keep their hair well 
oiled; they have ivory combs, handsomely 
carved, but I never found any small enough 
to capture the inhabitants of the head; this 
forms no small item in the employment of 
their female domestics. ‘The legs of both 
men and women are bare, nor did I ever see 
a sandal or slipper worn by them. 

The women have the management of the 
domestic affairs, and are said to be careful to 
slinginess; yet itis remarkable that, although 
on apparent equality with their lords, the men 
always eat alone, and the mother and chil- 
dren in a separate apartment. ‘They sit on 
a maton the floor while eating; all ranks 
eat with their fingers off plantain leaves; the 
people of distinction have China saucers to 
hold their numerous curries. Some animals 


and birds are avoided as unclean, but the flesh 
of the cow is that alone which their religion 




















forbids them to eat. All ranks avoid touch- | 
ing the vessel with their lips while drinking. 
I found numbers of an earthen vessel, resem- 
bling our teapot, in use for pouring liquid 
into their mouths. 

The Kandian chieftains lived in a state of 
rude magnificence, and while not in attend- 
ance at court, used to travel through their 
provinees with great parade, and if any poor 
devil was caught on a rising ground over- 
looking them, he was thrashed unmercifully. 
I have (while quartered in Kandy) often met 
Molligoddy, the chief adigar (coming in to 
visit Mr. D’Oyly,) attended by some thirty 
or forty men, armed with firelocks and spears. 
He was seated in a lumbering old palanquin, 
with his sword-bearer and silver-sticks, and 
men in front cracking large whips, others 
firing shots at intervals. ‘The chiefs were 
paid in kind, receiving half of the produce of 
their lands, after the king’s dues were de- 
ducted. They appeared to save nothing, 
and took pride in expending their incomes 
in feasting their followers, priests, pilgrims, 
and mendicants. ‘Their dwellings differ little 
but in size from those of the people; mud- 
walled and thatched, generally built in a 
square form, only one story high, raised on 
an earthen terrace, and divided into small 
apartments; no windows, all the doors open- 
ing into the square inclosure, which is plant- 
ed with flowering shrubs, with a wall in the 
centre. ‘Ihe interior of their houses show- 
ed nothing but bare walls ; rattan couches for 
sitting and sleeping on, and a few clumsy 
chests for holding their dresses and orna- 
ments, were the only articles of furniture. 
The apartment the chief occupied was gene- 
rally hung with white cloth; what we would 
eall bare walls and want of furniture is com- 
mon to all ranks, and is not felt by them. 
In front of the house there is a pandahl or 
mandoo, a spacious open shed ; it is thatch- 
ed, and on festival days, or on the reception 
of visiters of distinction, is hung with white 
cloth, ornamented with flowers and the nu- 
merous beautiftl ferns that abound in the 
jungle. ‘They generally feasted at night; 
then the pandahl was illuminated with large 
brass tripods, holding many lights. 

Whenever the chief travelled, he was sup- 
plied with provisions for his table free of cost 
by the people, but this did not extend to his 
followers. He could command all the male 
population of a district to attend him, armed, 
to ils limits, and order a young female, of 
low caste, to be provided, to spend the night 
with him, and this curious sacrifice of female 
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chastity did not prevent her getting a hus- 
band; indeed, it would appear to have en- 
hanced her value. 

The unrestrained manners of the Kandian 
ladies form a strong contrast between them 
and the Mahomedan and Gentoo women of 
the same rank on the Coromandel coast; yet 
I must acknowledge, that the little inter- 
course I had with them served to raise them 
in my estimation. 

Shortly after Hanis Goddery Mohattal was 
hanged on the hill of Nalandi, his wife, ac- 
companied by her two sons, one a boy of 
seven, the other nine years old, paid mea 
visit, to make a complaint against a head- 
man: she was a fine figure, with pleasing 
features, unembarrassed air, and looked about 
thirty-five or thirty-six years of age. After 
some conversation relative to her complaint, 
through a bad interpreter, I asked her to give 
me the oldest boy, telling her I would treat 
him as my own child; she threw her arms 
round his neck, and looked him in the face, 
a tear standing in her eye. I instantly re- 
lieved her, by saying that I only made the 
request to try her maternal affection. J could 
not resist remarking how little the fate of 
husband and father appeared to affect them. 
She calmly answered, that his hour was 
eome, and they were assured that his next 
incarnation would be most happy. Her hair 
hung loose over her shoulders, and her dress 
and that of the boys were dirty and neglect- 
ed. I was told that this was their manner of 
mourning for the loss of a near relative. 

During the war in Matelé, I captured the 
wife, family, and about twenty-five follow- 
ers of Keppitapoola Dessauve. ‘The party 
appeared in a great fright, expecting instant 
death; but when assured their lives were 
safe, the women soon recovered their quiet 
manner. ‘The lady was young and hand- 
some, and carried her infant in her arms. I 
reported the circumstance to the officer com- 
manding, who directed me to lodge them in 
a village near my quarters, until the Govern- 
or should direct their future disposal. While 
near me, she paid me many visits, and I had 
some joies, or trinkets, which the men had 
plundered, returned to her, at which she ap- 
peared much gratified. 


——= > 


KONIGSBERG. 

The German papers mention that the cele- 
brated city of Konigsberg is in the course of 
being regularly fortified. ‘The works are 
now in progress. 
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SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY AND ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. 


Berore the days of Sir Francis Chantrey, 
Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Nash, and King George IV., 
Pimlico was a quiet unpretending place, 
made up of the Five Felds, a Willow Walk, 
the Crown and Anchor, and the Bag of Nails 
(7. e. as some say, Zhe Bachanals!), with 
Townshend, the Bow-Street officer, and Jer- 
ry Abershaw, for its chief inhabitants. Poor 
‘Townshend with all his delightful reminis- 
cences of Jonathan Wild, of Ranelagh Vaux- 


hall, and Hounslow, with his Lord Burleigh- | 
like shake of the head and significant toss of 


cane, he has gone to the vaulis of St. Peter’s, 
Pimlico. Poor Jerry Abershaw had another 
fate, for poor Jerry hung in chains, and drip- 
ped on hot Sundays, much to the amusement 
of Cockney sight-seers, though to the infinite 
annoyance of many who were pushed by 
their more burly companions beneath the 
drip of the dead man. 

But we must fly from the Five Felds, 
‘¢ where the robbers lie in wait,’’ as the 
Tatler tells us, and as there is an old Scotch 
song, which says':— 

“To gae to Lon’on ’s but a walk ;” 


so we conceive it is only a step to turn from 
Townshend and Jerry Abershaw to Sir Fran- 
cis Chantrey and Allan Cunningham, two 
men better known in Pimlico than the queen 
when unattended. ‘Those who did not know 
their works knew, at least, their persons ; and 
the small short-make, round little face, long 
drab coat, and bald head of the one, with the 
tall manly make, the dark bright eyes, and 
the long great coat of the other, marked them 
out to many as persons to turn round and 
look at; the more so as it was the custom 
of both to walk bareheaded from the studio, 
in Ecclestone Street, to the foundary in the 
Mews, a considerable distance and lying across 
a public thoroughfare. Both these great men 
have died within a year of one another, and, 
royalists as we are, in the best sense of the 
word, we are sure we utter nothing offensive 
or disloyal when we say that the two leading 
lights of Pimlico are gone, and that Art has 
left the region she loved so much to delight in. 

It was in the year 1810 that Chantrey 
came first to Pimlico. He began in a very 
small way with very little to do and very 
little to do it on. Now it so happens that a 
man may shine truly a poet (nature always 


consenting) with one pen, a sheet or two of 
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painter may buy at a very cheap rate both 
colours and canvass, but a young sculptor 
cannot often afford to work in marble, and 
works, therefore, to a very great disadvan- 
tage. A true poet, without the printer’s aid, 
is a poet to few or none; and a sculptor who 
cannot afford to.cut his conceptions in mar- 
ble is, like a painter, confined to chalk and 
outlines. It was so with Chantrey before 
his name was known. His bust of Horne 
Tooke (one of his very early works) he was 
too poor to have cut in marble. It was sent 
to the Royal Academy Exhibition in plaster, 
and, though Nollekens gave it one of his 
emphatic words of approbation, it was com- 
paratively lost to the world, for the multi- 
tude of visiters adopt as their rule in going 
the round of the sculpture-room to look only 
at such works as are in marble. When in 
plaster, they seem to the ignorant many to 
lack the seal of approbation, which the trans- 
fer from plaster to marble would always 
seem to imply. It is not enough to suffer 
from the opaque material they are in, but 
they must lie under the double disadvantage 
of a vulgar prejudice. 

We shall not stay to inquire whether mar- 
riage made Flaxman an artist, or unmade 
him, as Reynolds thought and told him; it 
is enough for us that marriage made Chant- 
rey, for he got money with his wife, could 
afford to wait for patrons, and had the means 
of purchasing marble. ‘The first use he 
made of his wife’s money was to transfer the 
head of Horne Tooke to marble. What was 
inimitable in clay was matchless in its new 
semi-transparent material. All the cunning 
and sagacity of the man are there. ‘The 
eyes, culourless. though they are, look as if 
scanning you from head to foot. ‘There is 
no escape from the penetrating survey he is 
making of you. It was quite a new head in 
marble, and, if the reason is ever asked of 
the Royal Academy why they permit the 
exhibition of the same work twice, in plas- 
ter and in marble, this bust of Horne Tooke, 
if the plaster still exists, is more sufficient to 
warrant them in adhering to so excellent a 
rule. 

It is told of Chantrey that he had, when a 
boy, a greater difficulty to conquer in becom- 
ing an artist than the want of marble. It is 
said he was without clay, and that his first 
work was niade in the butter he was to sell 
at Sheffield for his father, a farmer near Nor- 
ton, in Derbyshire. Now, for our own part, 
we do not believe one word of this; nay, we 


paper, and a pennyworth of ink. ‘That a} have the very best authority for saying that 
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it is not in part only, but altogether a lie. 
When. a great man dies there are fifty, and 
more, ready to recollect instances without 
number of precocious genius in the mighty 
dead; the greater the man, the greater the 
obstacles he overeame—the more fertile his 
mind in inventing and supplying wants. 
Wilkie’s converting a chest of drawers into 
an easel by pulling out one of the drawers 
and resting the head of his canvass against 
the cornice is, when compared with the 
youthful inventions of others, a silly expe- 
dient. ‘The person or parties who told the 
story of Chantrey’s butter-modelling would 
prefer the juvenile labour, if it ever existed, 
to a better position in their rooms than they 
would give to the clay of John Rennie or 
the marble of Sir Walter Scott. We know 
that Allan Cunningham said the story was 
a mere pastry-cook’s invention, not only un- 
true, but unlikely. 

It has been affirmed, both in conversation 
and in print, that our young sculptor had 
other obstacles to overcome than the want 
of clay or marble; he had, as an apprentice 
to a carver in wood, to conquer the dislike 
of his master to his working, even in his 
leisure hours, in any other line than the 
mystery he was bound to learn and his mas- 
ter to teach him. ‘This master’s name was 
Ramsay, and he lived in Sheffield. He has 
been long dead, but has a son still alive, who 
denies, we understand, that his father dis- 
countenanced in any way the juvenile efforts 
of young Chantrey. Some disagreement, 
however, we have been well assured, took 
place, and that Chantrey purchased up the 
remainder of his time from Ramsay before 
he had been well three years in his service. 
The poet Rogers has a table actually carved 
by Sir Francis. Our great sculptor recog- 
nised the table when his fame was establish- 
ed, and pleased the poet with the recogni- 
tion. 

Chantrey was designed by his father for 
the law; accident made him a carver in 
wood, poverty a painter, and his own genius 
asculptor. ‘The sight of some figures in 
the shop-window of Ramsay attracted his 
attention on the very day he was to com- 
mence his study of the law. He stopped to 
examine them, and became irrecoverably a 
sculptor. Cowley was made a poet, and 
Reynolds a painter, much in the same way. 
Allan Cunningham had a portrait in oil of 
Chantrey from Chantrey’s own hand. It 
was clever and characteristic, a good deal in 
the manner of Opie—the result of a morn- 
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|ing’s work, when disappointed in a sitter. 
_He had been a second Sir Joshua if he had 
not been Sir Francis Chantrey. His tact 
and talent had made him a good country 
attorney—a Morant, a Gillow, or a Snell, or 
any other respectable upholsterer, but his 
own genius made him the first and best 
sculptor of his age. 

He lost his father when but a mere boy, 
and his mother married again, much to the 
dissatisfaction of Francis, their only child. 
He still, however, continued to entertain a 
filial affection for her, and though she lived 
to a great age, she died without the sincere 
forgiveness of her son, who in all his letters, 
and on all his letters, addressed her as Mrs. 
Chantrey, never recognising her, even in 
conversation, by her own name. No one 
has said a word of the cruelties of his step- 
father, or of any thing injurious to his cha- 
racter. It was the act of his mother that he 
never overlooked—a step which occasioned, 
we make little doubt, the clause in his will 
in which he ties down Lady Chantrey to 
a widowhood for life. Chantrey always 
thought it as something sinful in the widow 
of Napoleon to marry, and was heard to 
commend with a shrug of approbation the 
reply made by the great Duchess of Marl- 
borough, That she, the widow of John 
Churchill, would never consent to become 
the wife of another. ‘* May a Scotch ensign 
get her,”’ said Vanbrugh, in an angry mood. 
When, at a dinner-party in Chantrey’s own 
house, one of the company was heard to 
allude to the widow of Sir Philip Sydney 
becoming the wife of the noble Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, Chantrey, a most attentive 
listener, did not seem to disapprove; but, 
when her third marriage was mentioned as a 
piece of history (for he was no great reader, ) 
his face blackened with horror at such for- 
getfulness of the dead. If our great sculptor 
had read more, he had thought less of so 
common an occurrence in the pages of bio- 
graphical history. But Chantrey was no 
great reader, and if he had been Rajah of 
Lahore, or king in Oude, he had burnt his 
widow on his own funeral pile. It is the 
fault, indeed, of all our English artists that 
they paint too much and read and reflect too 
litle. Of all classes of men of genius they 


are the worst informed. The late Sir George 
Beaumont was always urging Wilkie to read 
more. ** You can never have read too much,’’ 
wrote Sir George; ‘*Warburton, with all his 
reading, had read but a tithe of what was 
Our stock 


worth reading in his own days. 
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swered, whether Raphael or Reynolds had 








































of literature has since amazingly increased, 

and a mere spare hour, or half-an-hour read- 

er can, even after a Methuselah-like length 
of existence, have read but little.’”, Of Chant- 
rey’s great rival, or predecessor, in busts, 
Old Nollekens, it is told, that the annual ex- 
tent of his reading was the annual Academy 
Catalogue ; of President West, that he never 
read more than the passage he had to illus- 
trate. Allan Cunningham used to vex Chant- 
rey and other Academicians not a little by 
saying that Fuseli was the only decent 
scholar the Academy ever had, and that he, 
indeed, was only a scholar among painters: 
‘¢ Parr said so,”’ he would add, ** and so did 
Dr. Burney.” Sir Martin Shee, in one of 
his lectures, or addresses, to the students of 
the Royal Academy, on the distribution of 
the prizes, raised a question very easily an- 


painted one whit better with a Winkleman, 
a Walpole, or a Cunningham, to advise him? 
At the mention of the name of Cunningham | 
(and Allan was present,) a murmur of ap- | 
probation ran through the room; but Aca a 
demical brows began to lower, and Shee was | | 
taxed next day, in a council summoned for | 
the purpose, with breaking one great rule of 
the Royal Academy, the rule which prohibits | 
any allusion whatever to a living individual. 
Sir Martin Shee, a poet, got ‘with a good | 
grace out of this seeming difficulty. “1 
made no reference,’ said Sir Martin, * to 
Allan Cunningham; I referred, indeed, to a} 
Cunningham, but my reference was to the 
Cunningham who wrote upon Shakspeare.”’ 
Chantrey and the whole council were at once 
satisfied with this imaginary commentator, 
and Shee, no doubt, chuckled at home over 
their ignorant credulity, as Chantrey did 
over his friend Cunningham, much to Allan’s 
amusement, not hisamazement. Allan knew 
too well the measure and value of the presi- 
dent’s approval, and the extent of Academi- 
cal ignorance. ‘* He supports his want of 
acquired knowledge by keeping good com- 
pany,’ says Evelyn of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. How true of Sir Francis 
Chantrey ! 

Chantrey’s excellencies, obvious as they 
were to the most common observer, were not 
at first recognized beyond the discerning few 
or the then limited circle of his own private 
friends. ‘The royakAcademy opened its eyes 
unwillingly to his merits, for between 1804, 
when he exhibited in Somerset House, and 
1817, when his ** Sleeping Children” moved 











the hearts and fired the tastes of all, there 
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were thirteen years of struggle, in which his 
talents found a very slender meed of approba- 
tion. He was for many years an inveterate 
anti-Academy man, and it is but too true that 
his genius forced its own way into the Aca- 
demy, and that before he had attained the en- 
vied esquireship, and its further appendage 
of R.A., he had ranked as one of the very 
first sculptors of his country, and one of the 
most original of our island artists. His rise 
into reputation and Academical honours was 
slow beyond example. ‘The modest Wilkie 
found a friend in Sir George Beaumont be- 
fore he had been a year in London, but 
Chantrey was an Academician before that 
true judge and universal patron of genius had 
done more than acknowledge his bow as he 
met him in the street. Chantrey was a proud 
man, he has been heard to say, when Sir 
George Beaumont first set foot within his 
studio. 

The two * Sleeping Children” made a stir 
in the dominion of arts ; the group was some- 
thing new in English sculpture, so unlike the 
epigrammatic conceits of the great Roubiliac, 
or the classic conceptions of the still greater 
Flaxman—a work at once domestic and poet- 
ic, having its origin in our very homes, and 
making its way to every heart. ‘Thousands 
‘of eyes have moistened at the sight of this 
lovely and affecting group; thousands of 
tongues have dwelt upon its exellencies, and 


'the pen of Mr. Bowles has poetised its tran- 


quil pathos. Yet we have been told, and are 


‘told now, that the merit of the work belongs 


to Stothard, and that Chantrey only turned 
to clay and marble a sketch which that grace- 
ful artist had drawn, with some care and 
much feeling, upon paper. 

It is a common ery nowadays, that what- 
ever is excellent is not original. ‘That art 
ean seize upon no new postures, or contrive 
no new sentiment,—that the germ and sub- 
stance of every thing new has its source and 
existence in something old. But this ery 
was found of no avail with the “ Sleeping 
Children’’ of Sir Francis Chantrey; and the 
merit of a work, which all conspired to praise, 
envy made over to another. We have some- 
thing to reveal on this point, at once new 
and interesting. 

Two young and lovely girls, the one about 
eleven, the other thirteen years of age, came 
both about the same time to unnatural ends. 
The younger, we believe, was accidentally 
burned to death, and the elder soon after, 
when in the midst of health, ruptured a blood- 


| vessel, and the two, who had lain together in 
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the same bed when alive, were laid together 
as it were in one another’s arms in the same 
grave. When time had lessened the severi- 
ty of her grief, the widowed and now child- 
less mother, anxious to erect a monument 
over the grave of her children, visits the 
studio of Chantrey, and, pleased with what 
she sees around her, commissions the monu- 
ment from the young sculptor, We are thus 
particular, because we wish to urge that the 
circumstances under which the monument 
was commissioned naturally forced them- 
selves upon the mind of the artist employed, 
and, in fact, that the conception and senti- 
ment of the group were supplied to the ar- 
tist in the melancholy fates of the two sisters. 
The lady’s name was Mrs. Robinson. 

The commission given, Chantrey set off 
to his friend Stothard, and engaged that poe- 





of poetic beauty, for which Chantrey was in- 


debted to his friend and assistant Allan Cun- 
ningham. Chantrey, indeed, had many hints 
of a like nature from the same poetic quarter. 
Chantrey could adopt if he could not conceive. 

It is not our intention in this paper to par- 
ticularise the more general and well-known 
events of Chantrey’s life, but to give such 
sketches and recollections of our great sculp- 
tor as a long acquaintance can readily supply. 
No one knew him intimately but Allan Cun- 
ningham, and he is gone, but not, we are in- 
formed, without having left behind him some 
most interesting sketches, much in Colley 
Cibber’s style, of Chantrey, and the many 
distinguished characters with whom his own 
genius and his situation in Chantrey’s studio 
had brought him acquainted. These will, 
doubtless, some day, ere long, see the light, 


tic artist to make two or three sketches of | and the public will hail their appearance as 


two young girls lying asleep in each other’s 
arms. Stothard made the necessary sketch- 


es, and received some fifteen guineas for an | 


evening’s labour. From these sketches Chan- 
trey then began his own sketch in clay. He 
borrowed a bit from one and a bit from an- 
other, and the air and position from a third; 
imbued them all with his own good taste, 
and composed after a fashion of his own, the 


lovely group that lends so great an attraction | 


to Lichtield Cathedral. We have seen the 
several sketches made by Stothard for this 
monument; we have seen, moreover, Chan- 
trey’s first result, made from an attentive 
consideration of Stothard’s indications, and 
we have, as it were, the monument of Lich- 
field before our eyes at this very moment. 
In Stothard’s sketches (they still exist), the 


children lie very much as they lie in the| 


finished marble, the attitudes of both are very 
similar; and any one who has seen the monu- 
ment, and who was totally in the dark about 
the circumstances we are here relating, would 
say, we make little doubt, that these sketch- 
es were either Chantrey’s first conceptions, 
or some young artist’s hasty recollections of 
the finished marble. Perhaps we shall not 
go far wrong when we say that the commis- 
sion gave the first idea of this monument, 
that Stothard supplied the leading sentiment 
and story, and that Chantrey, by elongating 
the figures, adding repose to the action, and 
all the graces of execution in which he was 
so great a master, concluded the much-talk- 
ed-of and much-admired monument at Lich- 
field to the two children. ‘The snow-drops 
which the youngest had plucked, and which 
remain undropped from her hand, was a touch 


| 





a most welcome accession to the stores of 
British biographical history. But Cunning- 
ham knew Chantrey, perhaps, foo well. 
Nine-and-twenty years of daily intercourse 
had let him see into the secret springs and 
movements of his friend’s character, and a 
true history of Chantrey’s life from Allan 
Cunningham had been the hidden 1 and pub- 
lic history of a man remarkable as much for 
his love of the world, and his intimacy with 
it, as he was for his miraculous power over 
marble in portraying the mind and character 
of man. Mr. Cunningham, when asked about 
the life of Sir Francis, and urged on to write 
so desirable a work, hesitated, we are told, 
at the same time that he promised—with- 
drawing his promise, and again confirming 
it. He had no wish to write the life of Sir 
Francis Chantrey; if he had told all, he had 
never been believed. ‘The whole truth writ- 
ten down had drawn upon him the ery of 
ingratitude, and that another Smith had writ- 
ten the life of another Nollekens. ‘To write 
a panegyric, or a half-and-half kind of life, 
was something he said he would never du; 
he must tell all or tell nothing. What Mr. 
Cunningham was unwilling to do, and did 
not live to do, Mr. Jones the Royal Aca- 
demician, may still supply in part; he has 
half promised a Life, and, warmed with his 
legacy, may compose a panegyric upon his 
friend's character, or, disappointed at, per- 
haps its smallness, hit him off to the life, as 
Leigh Hunt did Lord Bryon. 

When we come to consider Sir Francis 
Chantrey as a man, there is not very much 
to admire about him, little to fly from, and 
little to follow. His bluntness, now almost 
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proverbial, was at times, extremely unplea- 
sant, and in another man had been positive 
rudeness. He affected singularity, said odd 
things, had them repeated, got talked about, 
and gave offence. But he had still withal 
the art of unsaying an unkind thing; and, 
where he saw he had: given offence (which 
he was far from slow in perceiving), had a 
rare and happy manner of reinstating him- 
self as of old, and of sending you away im- 
pressed with the belief that he was your sin- 
cere well-wisher, and very much your friend 
and obedient servant. Enraged at his rude- 
ness, one got svothed with his condescen- 
sion, which was rather pointed and appropri- 
ate than prostrate and of no meaning. His 
friends were few, his acquaintances many. 
Noone ever acquired his thorough confidence. 
If Allan Cunningham understood the business 
of his place and his actual receipts, he knew 
very little of what he did with his money. 
Buying in and selling out, shares in mines, 
and heavy percentages, were the usual sub- 
jects of his after-dinner conversations. For 
a while American securities were his chief 
delights; but when these took a turn down- | 
wards, and he saw more than a chance of 
losing some 30,000/., he became penurious, 
talked of applying fora government pension, 
of putting down his carriages, and of pur- 
chasing a cheap Brougham at second-hand. 
Horne Tooke, in early life, had impressed 
him with the belief that we live in a very cor- 
rupt world, and that, however well-intention- 
ed men were, they were by habit deceitful 
and dishonest. But Horne Tooke did worse 
than this. He made Chantrey, we are afraid, 
if not a Deist, a Freethinker, or one who 
did not think at all. 


SIR FRANCIS 


CHANTREY 





His friends among the Royal Academicians 
were confined to a certain set. ‘hey were | 
either blunt after his own peculiar manner, | 
or gentlemanly after his own better and rarer 
fashion. From his brother workers in bronze 
and marble he kept pretty well aloof. ‘The 
mild and upright-minded Flaxman was never 
seen within his studio. His friendship for 
Westmacott was nipped and dwarfed in its 
very infancy; while Baily incurred his hos- 
tilities by an act not easily forgiven. In the 
sister-art of painting, it is enough to say that 
he offended Wilkie, and that he knew Sir 
Thomas Lawrence to speak to. But his 
friendships, while few, perhaps fickle and 
passionate, took, at times, romantic turns, 
and his purse-strings would open, on such 
occasions, at auction-rooms to run up the 
pictures of his friend to a high price, and 


AND ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 


thus give a fictitious value to works which, 
lef to the common fate of indifferent pictures, 
had sold for little more than the cost of can- 
vass and frame. Chantrey, however, hav- 
ing taken these friends publicly by the hand, 
was ofien called upon to justify his jadgment 
by pecuniary sacrifices. 

In one of his fits of munificence he be- 
stowed a statute upon Northcote. ‘The story 
merits relation as illustrative of both painter 
and sculptor. It appears that Northcote, 
making his will, left the residue of his money 
to his friend Chantrey, to erect a statue to 
his memory in the cathedral church at Exe- 
ter. So little informed was the painter of 
the sum he had brought together in a long 
life of most attentive parsimony, that a friend 
remonstrated a little against the greatness of 
the bequest, and asked Northcote what he 
thought was the residue he had to leave. 
‘** About two thousand pounds,” said North- 
cote. *‘* You are leaving five-and-twenty,” 
said his friend; at which Northcote opened 
his weasel eyes to an unusual width, and so 
diminished the residue he was to leave for 
his own monument that it amounted to no 
more than a bare thousand. Now this was 
insufficient for a statute on the scale on which 
Chantrey was paid; but, as it had been the 
evident wish of Northcote to behave liberally 
in this matter, Chantrey accepted the small 
residue and gave for 1000/. a 2000/. statue. 
‘*] thus administer,”’ said Chantrey, ** to the 
intentions of the dead.’ 

Chantrey never took pupils, but he had 
young men working under him who enjoyed 
all the advantages of the place. Frederick 
Smith, Scoular, Ternouth, and Weekes, 
worked at different times under his superin- 
tending eye, but Frederick Smith alone gave 
any promise ; and it was no unconcealed say- 
ing of Chantrey’s that Fred Smith (as he 
called him) was the only artist in his place 
with an eye in his head. Mr. Weekes had 
many advantages in Chantrey’s. studio (for 
Fred Smith died young), but without the 
proper talent to avail himself of such advan- 
tages he has as yet done little. ‘The last 
work that Chantrey really did model was the 
bust of the Queen; Mr. Weeks had made 
a bust of the queen alittle before. Only com- 
pare the two, and see the superior tact and 
taste displayed by Chantrey in contending 
with the difficulties of exact similitude. 

When we say that the bust of the Queen 
was Chantrey’s last work, we are not forget- 
ful that the bust of Lord Melborne is in fact 
the so-called last But what are the circum- 
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stances of the case? Chantrey, it appears, 
had received the royal command to make a 
bust of the premier for the gallery at Wind- 
sor. ‘To receive was to obey. Lord Mel- 
bourne promised to sit, and named different 
days for the purpose; but such were the 
charms of office or the delights of Windsor, 
that while he continued minister he never 
found time to sit. He at last found time; 
Mr. Weekes modelled, Chantrey directed, 
and Allan Cunningham looked on. The 
clay animated under the touch, and grew at 
last into a perfect ogre. Chantrey fretted, 
tried the modelling tools himself, threw them 
aside, reassayed, and then, as if certain that 
his power of touch had departed, sat down 
and burst into tears. He was like the border 
minstrel of Scott :— 
“ His hand had lost that sprightly ease 
Which marks security to please.” 

We have heard Mr. Cunningham describe 
this scene as affecting in the highest degree. 
The bust is Mr. Weekes’, not Chantrey’s, 
nor has it been exhibited. 

No English sculptor ever had so many 
commissions as Sir Francis Chantrey.— 
Flaxman made more designs, Westmacott 
has had a larger proportion of government 
work, and Nollekens amassed more money. 
Chantrey, indeed, seemed to have a mono- 
poly of commissions. In busts he reigned 
supreme, without rival and without any par- 
ticular envy. He was long in supplanting 
Westmacott in the manufacture of tablets and 
statues, bas-reliefs, and monuments, but at 
length he took the lead; and if a bust was 
voted, a statue subscribed for or the sorrows 
of a disconsolate widow or widower to be 
allayed in marble, all ran to Belgrave Place 
and commissioned Chantrey. He took for a 
time all that was offered to him, and people 
were content to pay for tablets with Chant- 
rey’s name at five times the real value; no 
one, however, quarrelled with his charges ; 
they had the dearest, and, as they thought, 
the best. His income in this way averaged 
for many years from six to seven thousand 
pounds, in some years rose to ten or fifteen, 
but never, we believe, higher. ‘This was about 
on a par with what Reynolds and Lawrence 
made, and is a large sum to draw annually 
in from art. Sir Peter Lely may have made 
more when in the height of fashion, and 
rumour talks loudly of the thousands upon 
thousands made annually in the manufacture 
of minatures by Sir William Ross. 

The success of Chantrey brought a shoal 
of sculptors to Belgrave Place and its neigh- 








bourhood,—the spawn of the Royal Acade- 
my, students half-fed and half-informed, 
anxious to catch any commission too small 
for the Retiarius of the Row. ‘There were 
Weekes, Theakstone, Ternouth, Mace, Hat- 
chard, and ‘Thomas, in Belgrave Place, with 
Heffernan, and young Mr. Westmacott not 
far off. ‘The shoal amused Chantrey, and 
would latterly let a commission go by him 
to aid the more deserving of those about him. 
A better carver than Teakstone never lifted 
tools ; he excelled in draperies, Mr. Heffer- 
nan excels in carving busts, 

As it was very well known that Sir Francis 
and Lady Chantrey were without even a 
Scotch cousin to lay any thing like a claim 
from kindred to their money, one would not 
unfrequently hear rumours afloat of the way 
in which Sir Francis was to leave his pro- 
perty. He made no particular secret of the 
matter himself that a very fair proportion of 
what he had would be left by will for the 
encouragement of English sculpture and Eng- 
lish painting. Beyond this he never went 
publicly, but in private it was different, for 
he led one (his friend and assistant, as he 
calls him) to believe that he who had helped 
so much to make his fortune should for cer- 
tain share in it. So, at least, the friends of 
Allan Cunningham assert, and they add, that 
Allan himself, buoyed up in this belief, re- 
mained in the service of Sir Francis Chantrey 
on a very inadequate stipend. He was to 
receive after benefits in the shape of a hand- 
some legacy !! Like old Volpone,— 

s 


‘**T have no parent, child, ally, 
To give my substance to, but whom I make 
Must be my heir.” 


Chantrey died, the legacy was made pub- 
lic, it was 20001., small enough, indeed, 
from a man who had made so many pro- 
mises, if, indeed, he did make them, and had 
so much to leave, and to a man who had 
been the means of procuring him commis- 
sions to ten times that amount, and who had 
been so long his faithful foreman and assist- 
ant. But the inadequacy of the reward was 
not all; the stipulations under which it was 
left were cruel in the extreme, for Chantrey, 
when he made his will (only the year before 
he died), was well aware of the painful fact 
that Allan Cunningham’s life was just as pre- 
carious as his own. The property was sworn 
under 90,0001. 

The tomb of Sir Francis Chantrey (in the 
churchyard of Norton in Derbyshire, his na- 
tive place,) is of a most simple and singular 
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construction. It is wrought of granite, a| 


complete tank in form, with the side-slabs 
sunk into the bottom block and cemented so 
as to answer all the purposes of one large 
block. An enormous square of granite covers 
and crowns the whole; and in this huge gra- 
nite box, of his own construction, and three 
times encased in wood and lead, lie the re- 
mains of Francis Chantrey. He had a hor- 
ror of the knife, or he would certainly have 
been embalmed. What a thirst for worldly 
existence does this exhibit, what a dread of 
corruption or removal :— 


“ The grave, dread thing! 
Men shiver when thou’rt named; Nature, appall’d, 
Shakes off her wonted firmness.” 


But this is not all. His tomb once made, 
he provided by will for its preservation. The 
vicar and schoolmaster of Norton have year- 
ly sums left to them, payable only “ so long 
as his tomb shall last.” He has not allowed 
a daisy to grow unseen about his grave, and 
the Norton Dominie has to instruct ten poor 
boys how to remove the moss and nettles 
from around his tomb. It is to be hoped that 
they may not go out in the night and realise 
the poetic description of Blair: — 


“ Oft in the lone churchyard at night I’ve seen. 

By glimpse of moonshine chequering through the 
trees, 

The schoolboy, with his satchel in his hand, 

Whistling aloud to bear his courage up, 

And lightly tripping o’er the long flat stones, 

(With nettles skirted and with moss o’ergrown), 

That tell in homely @hrase who lie below. 

Sudden he starts, and hears, or thinks he hears, 

The sound of something purring at his heels; 

Full fast he flies, and dares not look behind him, 

‘Till out of breath he o’ertakes his fellows, 

Who gather round and wonder at the tale 

Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 

O’er some new open’d grave, and, strange to tell, 

Evanishes at crowing of the cock!” 


Who would not prefer to lieas Allan Cun- 
ningham lies at Kensal Green, not ina brick 
vault, but in his mother earth, or as Wilkie 
lies amid the blue-green waves of the At- 
lantic? 

Connected with the tomb of Chantrey, 
there is a story current characteristic of Sir 
F. Chantrey and his friend Allan Cunning- 
ham. Chantrey, after submitting the draw- 
ings of his tomb to Cunningham, said, by 
way of parenthesis, and with a very serious 
face, ‘* But there will be no room for you!” 
“Room for me!” said Allan Cunningham; 
‘*‘ ] have no ambition to lie like a toad in a 
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stone for some future geologist to discover, 
or in a place strong enough to excite the 
ambition of another. No, no! let me lie 
where the green grass and the daises grow 
waving under the winds of the blue hea- 
vens.” Chantrey put his drawings in his 
portfolio, snuffed, and said nothing. The 
tomb of Alexander the Great is now the cu- 
curiosity of a museum. ‘ Mizraim cures 
wounds,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ and 
Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” 

There is one very extraordinary part of 
Chantrey’s will which calls for comment— 
viz. that wherein he allows his three execu- 
tors, or the survivors or survivor of them, or 
the executors and administrators of such sur- 
vivor, to destroy such of his drawings, mo- 
dels, and casts, as they or he may in their 
or in his uncontrolled judgment consider not 
worthy of being preserved, Now it is true 
that one of his executors is an artist, but who 
are the other two? Why one is a stock-bro- 
ker in the city, and the other a plain, unpre- 
tending country gentleman. Mr. Jones may 
select with skill or destroy with taste, but 
what can one whose whole time has been 
spent in agricultural pursuits know of works 
of art? or is that man a sufficient judge of 
sculpture (to presume to destroy) whose 
nights and days have been past in the study 
of interest, simple and compound, the rise 
and fall of stock, fresh securities, the three 
per cents and the three and a-halfs? ‘The 
executors have destroyed, we understand, 
very largely; with what taste and prudence 
we shall see before long, when Lady Chan- 
trey’s present of her husband’s casts reaches 
the Randolph Museum at Oxford. 

Allan Cunningham did not present a 
stronger contrast to his friend Sir Francis in 
personal appearance than he did in every 
thing else. One was a great sculptor with- 
out the least atom of poetry in his composi- 
tion; one a great reader, the other one who 
never read. Chantrey cheerful, and a bon- 
vivant; Allan Cunningham cheerful and ab- 
stemious, yet a most excellent table compa- 
nion. Both self-taught, both arrived, though 
in different ways, to great distinction in their 
respective lines of life. But Chantrey never 
felt the want of education, Allan Cunning- 
ham always did; Chantrey had no respect for 
antiquity, Allan Cunningham the highest; 
Chantrey would import no excellencies, Al- 
lan Cunningham could never borrow enough; 
one realised a large fortune in his art, the 
other an honest and honourable sufficiency. 
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Their last illness were much of the same na- 
ture; but Cunningham’s was brought on 
from an over-worked, an over-anxious mind; 
Chantrey’s from an inactive, and we are 
constrained to add, a somewhat pampered 
body. 

We are far from strangers to the many 
ways in which Allan Cunningham substan- 
tially assisted Sir Francis Chantrey. He 
wrote his letters, digested and buckramed up 
his evidence upon points wherein his judg- 
ment was required, fought his battles in print 
and before committees, sought out new com- 
missions, assisting and controlling his taste, 
suggesting new positions for figures, new 
proportions for his pedestals, and new turns 
for the folds of his draperies. He kept his 
accounts and his workmen in order, hushed 
up quarrels in their infancy, and maintained 
a harmony throughout the place. Chantrey 
was indeed fortunate in his foreman; no man 
of genius ever had such a servant to assist 
him. ‘The presence of Allan Cunningham 
gave an additional character and importance 
to the place. Among the thousands who 
saw through the studio of Sir Francis, few 
ever went away without having seen, as they 
said, Allan Cunningham; many were en- 
livened by his entertaining way of illustra- 
ting by anecdote and remark the dry cata- 
logue of busts and statues before them, more 
courted his acquaintance, and many, very 
many acquired his friendship. 

The written evidence, sent in by Chantrey 
to the House of Commons committee on the 
Nelson column, preserves in many places 
the very words and language of Allan Cun- 
ningham, 

In the following letter to Sir Robert Peel, 


ce and that they should all be good talk- 

. That he fulfilled the latter condition you 
= guess, when I tell you that, on one oc- 
casion, he came with Mr. Croker, Mr. He- 
ber, and the late Lord Lyttleton. ‘The mar- 
ble bust produced from the sittings was 
moulded, and about forty-five casts were dis- 
posed of among the poet’s most ardent ad- 
mirers. This was all I had to do with plas- 
ter casts, ‘The bust was pirated by Italians; 
and England and Scotland, and even her co- 
lonies, were supplied with unpermitted and 
bad casts to the extent of thousands, in spite 
of the terror of an act of parltament. 

“‘] made a copy in marble from this bust 
for the Duke of Wellington; it was sent to 
Apsley house in 1827, and it is the only du- 
plicate of my bust of Sir Walter that I ever 
executed in marble. 

‘| now come to your bust of Scott. In 
the year 1828, I proposed to the poet to pre- 
sent the original marble as an heir-loom to 
Abbotsford, on condition that he would al- 
low me sittings sufficient to finish another 
marble from the life for my own studio. To 
this proposal he acceded; and the bust was 
sent to Abbotsford accordingly, with the fol- 
lowing words inscribed on the back: ‘ This 
bust of Sir Walter Scott was made in 1820 
by Francis Chantrey, and presented by the 
sculptor to the poet, as a token of esteem, in 
1828.’ 

‘‘In the months of May and June in the 
same year, 1828, Sir Walter fulfilled his pro- 
mise; and | finished from his face the mar- 
ble bust now at Drayton Manor—a better 
sanctuary than my studio, else [ had not 
parted with it. ‘The expression is more se- 
rious than in the two former busts, and the 


Chantrey pretends to tell the true history of marks of age more than eight years deeper. 


his inimitable bust of Sir Walter Scott :— 


“ Belgrave Place, Jan. 26, 1838. 


** Dear Sir Robert,—I have much pleasure 
in complying with your request to note down 
such facts as remain on my memory con- 
cerning the bust of Sir Walter Scott, which 
you have done me the honour to place in 
your collection at Drayton Manor. 

** My admiration of Scott, as a poet and a 
man, induced me in the year 1820 to ask 
him to sit to me for his bust,—the only time 
I ever recollect having asked a similar fa- 
vour from any one. He agreed; and [ sti- 
pulated that he should breakfast with me al- 
ways before his sittings, and never come 
alone, nor bring more than three friends at 


‘““T have now, I think, stated all that is 
worthy of remembering about the bust, ex- 
cept that there need be no fear of piracy, for 
it has never been moulded. 

“T have, &c. 
‘*F, CHANTREY.” 


Now this is in the outset substantially in- 
correct ; yet it was so written, and by Allan 
Cunningham, we are assured, to please Sir 
Francis Chantrey. In 1820, Chantrey knew 
knew nothing of Scott as a poet or a man 
beyond hearsay, and had never indeed seen 
him. He never wrote to Scott to ask him to 
sit; for the very suggestion and bringing 
about of the whole, Chantrey was indebted to 
his friend Cunningham. Sir Walter had 
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come to town in 1820, and Hogg, the Et- 
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trick Shepherd, in writing to his brother bard | 


in London, assured him that Scott would 
consider a call from Allan Cunningham asa 
very friendly act. When Sir Walter had 
been settled a week or so at ‘kind Miss 
Dumergue’s,” Allan set off one morning with 
a palpitating heart to make his half-expected 
visit. But before he was on his way for Pic- 
cadilly, where Miss Dumergue resided, Allan 
had communicated to his patron (so they 
word it) his purpose of calling upon Scott, 
to thank him for some kind message he had 
received through a common friend. ‘* Now,” 
said Allan to Chantry, ‘if | can get Scott to 
sit, you must make his bust. 


SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY AND ALLAN 








CUNNINGHAM, 


forgave their author—he never rewarded him 
rightly for such substantial services. 

One of the many commissions obtained for 
Sir Francis Chantrey, by his friend and fore- 
man, was the Wellington equestrian statue 
for the City of London. A subscription was 
set on foot, some ten thousand pounds col- 
lected, a kind of packed committee called to- 
gether, and a day of meeting named. For 
what! ‘To give the statue to Mr. Wyatt. 
The Duke of Rutland and Sir Frederick 
Trench were the prime movers in this affair ; 
they pulled the puppet-strings of this bronze 





| subscription, and had an artist of their own. 


Reynolds | In short, the matter looked like a job, and so 


painted all the great authors of his time, and| it struck Allan Cunningham, who sounded 


Phillips has painted all the great authors 
of our own. 
them all, and begin with Mr. Scott.” Chan- 
trey at once consented. Allan saw Scott, 
made known the willingness of Chantrey, 
and obtained the poet’s promise to sit. In 
this way the matter rested for some time; 
Scott expected a call from Chantrey, and | 
Chantrey a call from Scott. Neither had| 
their expectations realised. Chantrey was 
for a while angry; he had never asked a soul 
to sit to him before, and the result of his 
first request was far from satisfactory. Cun- 
ningham now interfered again, and saw Sir| 
Walter on the subject. The moment that 
Scott became acquainted with the circum- | 
stance, he set out with his friend Allan for the | 
studio of Chantrey. ‘The sculptor was more 
than pacified, he was highly pleased, Friend- 
ship ripened into intimacy, and the bust grew | 
from a serene expression into that conversa- 
tional look which it now wears, to the de- 
light and admiration of thousands. The 


bust of Southey was a second request made | 


in pursuance of the very sound and judicious 
advice of Allan Cunningham. 

It would be no easy matter to enumerate 
the many ways in which Allan Cunningham 
was of the utmost use to Sir Francis Chant- 
rey. He wrote a sketch of his life, and a 
glowing account of his works, in April 1820 
for Blackwood’s Magazine, and, in 1826, 
a kind of critical panegyric upon his genius 
for the Quarterly, in a review of Meme’s 
Life of Canova. ‘These articles were pub- 
licy known as his. They contain no draw- 
ing of the arrow of adulation to the head, but 
a just appreciation of Chantrey’s works and 
genius. ‘That such public notices as these 
were not of real benefit to Chantrey, it would 
be idle assertion to deny. Chantrey, at least, 


You must make the busts of 


his friend Sir Peter Laurie, a member of the 
Committee, on the matter, and inquired if 
there was no way of wresting the statue from 
| Wyatt’s feeble fingers into the artistic hands 
of Sir Francis Chantrey. Sir Peter Laurie 
at once confirmed the impression of Allan 
|Cunningham that it was a job, but doubted 
if there was any chance of upsetting W yatt, 
| so strongly was he backed. Laurie, how- 
| ever, undertook to inquire and do all he 
could. Members were sounded, the story 
told, and Chantrey’s willingness, nay anxie- 
| ty» to execute the statue spoken publicly 
about. The day came, 12th May, 1837; Sir 
‘Peter Laurie was in the Committee-room, 
‘and Allan Cunningham behind the scenes, to 
back Sir Peter in his battle for true art. 
The contest was sore; and, though Chant- 
| rey gained the day, it was only by a majori- 
ty of one, the casting vote of the then lord- 
/mayor. ‘Twenty-nine members were pre- 
| sent. 
| Sir Peter Laurie has been heard to attri- 
bute the whole success of Chantrey in this 
business to his friend Allan Cunningham. 
Mr. Cunningham, on the contrary, attributed 
all to Chantrey’s high name, and the activity 
and intelligence of Sir Peter Laurie. When 
Allan Cunningham was asked in what way 
Chantrey had expressed his pleasure at the 
news of his triumph, “ Oh,” said Allan with 
a smile, I fear he will not forgive me.” 
The truth is, Chantrey could not bear to lie 
under an obligation, as it were, to his fore- 
man, and for a while, urged on by some of his 
friends, he talked of declining the honour 
thus ingeniously and honourably acquired for 
him. 
Whether Allan Cunningham was or was 
not forgiven by Sir Francis Chantrey for this 
very effective support and accession of good 
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fortune, both in an artistic and a pecuniary 
sense, we shall not stay to inquire. Mr. 
Cunningham really was a sufferer by his 
very proper interference in this matter, for 
Chantrey left the legacy of 20001. to his 
friend and assistant, conditionally, that he 
should superintend the execution of this very 
statue, and be alive at its completion. Allan 
Cunningham superintended the work for ele- 
ven months after Chantrey’s death, to the 
very day, indeed, of his own death, when the 
legacy became, in the eyes of the executors 
of Sir Francis Chantrey, a lapsed legacy. 
They have now declined paying what they 
have the power to give; and are they in re- 
fusing, it is natural to ask, administering to 
the intentions of the dead? What did Chant- 
rey do in the case of Northcote? 

The works of Sir Francis Chantrey divide 
themselves into equestrian statues, standing 
Statues, sitting statues, recumbent figures, 
groups, chiefly in strong relief and busts. 

There are three equestrian statues—Sir 
Thomas Munro, George IV., and the Duke 
of Wellington. Of these three the Munro 
figure is the finest, but the horse the worst ; 
the Wellington horse the best, the figure the 
worst. Of his standing statues, some eigh- 
teen in number, we prefer, far above all 
others, Grattan, Washington, Malcolm, and 
Canning. Of his sitting statues, some eigh- 
teen in number, we prefer James Watt (the 
small-size figure), Dr. Cyril Jackson, and 
Dr. Anderson of Madras. Of his recumbent 
figures, some fourteen in number, the Two 
Children at Lichfield, the Wildman group, 
Mrs. Digby and Mrs. Jordan. His reliefs 
are very poor. What can be worse than the 
Hector, the Penelope, and the Conscript Fa- 
thers of the Reform Bill signing the Magna 
Charta of King John? 

His busts are beyond all praise, they are 
the heads of Sir Joshua or Vandyke in mar- 
ble. Oh for a head of Shakspeare like 
Chantrey’s Sir Walter Scott! ‘ Look,” said 
Coleridge, “ at that head of Cline by Chant- 
rey. Is that forehead, that nose, those tem- 
ples, and that chin, akin to the monkey tribe? 
No, no! To a man of sensibility no argu- 
ment could disprove the bestial theory so con- 
vincingly as a quiet contemplation of that 
fine bust.” 

Chantrey’s fancy figures cost him too 
much thinking, and he was putting his repu- 
tation at a hazard in making them by ven- 
turing out of his depth. He was content with 
the fame of his “ Lady Louisa Russell fond- 





ling a Dove,” a sweet little figure all tiptoe 
and delight. 

In 1813, his charge for a bust was one 
hundred guineas; in 1814 and 1819, one 
hundred and twenty. He had one hundred 
guineas for Cline, and one hundred and 
twenty guineas a-piece for James Watt and 
John Rennie. In 1820, his charge was one 
hundred and fifty guineas, the sum he re- 
ceived from Lord Liverpool for the bust of 
the Duke of Wellington. In 1821, he had 
two hundred guineas for the bust of George 
[V., the highest sum he was ever known to 
charge for a bust. 

For the Wellington statue he was paid the 
largest sum he ever received for a work of 
art, equal as it was in all, with bronze and 
money, to 10,0007, For the equestrian sta- 
tue of George IV. still unerected, he had nine 
thousand guineas; for the equestrian statue 
of Sir Thomas Munro, 80001. The Munro 
horse was the same horse as the George IV., 
and Chantrey would have thrust a third edi- 
tion of the same animal upon the City of Lon- 
don but for the sturdy interference of Allan 
Cunningham and Sir Peter Laurie. He 
would certainly have had the Glasgow Wel- 
lington Statue to execute, but from his anxi- 
ety,to supply a cast of the same horse to the 
fair City of the West. This was imprudent, 
for the Glasgow people wisely wanted a horse 
of their own. Modelling horses gravelled 
Chantrey; he was at home with men, but 
had to learn a new line of art when he came 
to manufacture horses, 

His standing statues and sitting statues 
were well paid for. He had two thousand 
guineas for the George III. in Guildhall ; 
18001. for Spencer Perceval ; 40001. for Pre- 
sident Blair(with niche and pedestal); 35001. 
for Lord Melville; 10002. for Dr. Anderson 
at Madras; 15751. for General Gillespie in 
St. Paul’s; 18002. for Francis Horner in 
Westminster Abbey; 22507. for Washington ; 
12001. for Chief Baron Dundas; 20007, for 
Grattan ; 70001. for Pitt in Hanover Square; 
70001. for Watt in Westminster Abbey. For 
“The Two Children” he had 6501.; for 
‘Lady Louisa Russell,” 3501. 

Chantrey’s admiration of English sculp- 
ture did not get much beyond the bust of Dr. 
Johnson by Nollekens, and the statue of Sir 
Isaac Newton by Roubiliac. They were 
both, as he was wont to say, perfect. Such, 
indeed, was his respect for Roubiliac, that he 
has allowed foreigners resident in England 
to contend for his prizes, solely out of res- 
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pect | for the epigrammatic and inimitable 
Frenchman. 

Chantrey was at times a kindhearted man 
—liberal with his purse, ready to hear and 
relieve distress. Prosperity blunted those 
better portions of his nature which adversity 
or a smaller share of prosperity had called 
into action oftener and with more effect. In 
his death, art lost one of its greatest orna- 
ments; in the death of Allan Cunningham, 
literature a very able man. 
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From the United Service Journal. 
HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES CONCERN. 
ING NAVIGATION, 


1. ON THE SURFACE OF THE WATER, 
2, BeELow THE SURFACE OF THE WATER. 
3. AERIAL. 

Faciuity of locomotion, whether by land 
or by water, is one of the evidences of ad- 
vanced civilization. On land, man could 
have searecely emerged from barbarism with- 
out the subjection of the inferior animals to 
his rule. On water, he has—at least par- 
tially—accomplished the still more noble 
task of rendering the elements subservient to 
his will. 

The untutored aborigines of any country 
would naturally notice trees floating down a 
river; they could not fail of observing that 
these trees were capable of supporting weights 
placed upon them; and from this hint fancy 
may picture to our minds the first navigator— 
a naked savage—sitting astride on a floating 
log, which he guides obliquely across the 
stream by means of his hands and feet. ‘The 
union of two or more such logs would com- 
pose the raft, having greater capabilities of 
transport than the single log. Personal con- 
venience might next dictate the hollowing 
out of a large tree, and thus would be pro- 
duced the eanoe; an immense stride in the 
art of naval architecture. Of the artificial 
means of communicating motion to these 
primitive vessels, the most obvious would 
be—at least in shallow water—the pole; to 
this would succeed the paddle. But man, 
whether barbarous or civilized, is not fond 
of labour for its own sake. The primeval 
curse is upon him: he must live by the 
sweat of his brow; hence, he would soon 
find out that the spear which defended him 
would serve as a mast; and the mat which 
occasionally covered him, would answer for 
a sail. And we may picture him now ex- 
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ultingly driving before the blast, and present- 
ly crouching before the ** great spiri’ whom 
he has with such temerity invoked, whose 
form he sees through the evening mist, and 
whose voice he hears in the wailing of the 
wind, and the rippling of the water. 

Centuries rolled on, and we scarcely 
know more of the progress of navigation 
than its origin. Without pretending to point 
the regular gradations of the art, we remark, 
that the canoe of the savage was ultimately 
succeeded by the bark of Jason, the vessels 
of Tyre and Sidon, the galleys of Greece, of 
Carthage, and of Rome, the coracles of Bri- 
tain, the earracks of Genoa and Venice, the 
armadas of Spain, and to crown all, the fleets 
of Old England. ‘* Esto perpetua !”’ 

But in this lapse of ages, it is a remarka- 
ble fact, that neither the adventurous Argo- 
nauts, nor those who wisely sought and 
found a richer golden fleece—the merchant 
princes of T'yre—nor polished Greece, nor 
all-econquering Rome, nor unfortunate Car- 
thage, had in the practice of navigation much 
advanced beyond the before-mentioned sav- 
age,—we mean that they knew not how to 
sail * close-hauled."* ‘This is a triumph of 
modern days, simple as it is beautiful, beau- 
tiful as it is useful. It has been well re- 
marked by the learned Jesuit Father Paul 
Hoste, that any person might have foreseen 
a sail would propel a ship before the wind ; 
but that, unaided by experience, no human 
intelligence could have predicted a_ sail 
would propel a ship against the wind. 

It is not meant to be inferred, that even 
the ancients were unacquainted with the ad- 
vantages of bracing their yards in some de- 
gree according to the direction of the wind. 
We have evident proofs to the contrary. 
The fact was noticed by the acute Isaac 
Vossius ; it is referred to by Evelyn in his 
Memoirs ; it is hinted at by Gibbon, who, 
when mentioning the recovery of Britain by 
Constantius, so late as a. p. 206, says, ** So 
imperfect in those times was the art of navi- 
gation, that orators have celebrated the dar- 
ing courage of the Romans who ventured to 
set sail with a side wide, and on a stormy 
day.” Lastly, it is illustrated by Adams, in 
his Antiquities of Rome. * Fucere pedem, 
to trim the sails, Virg. AEn., v. 830. Obli- 
quat levo pede carbasa, he turns the sails so 
as to catch the wind blowing from the right. 
Lucan, v. 428: so, obliquat sinus in ven- 
tum. Virg. Ain. v. 16. Currere ulroque 
pede, to sail with a wind right astern. Catull. 


iv. 21. Jn contrarium navigare prolatis 
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pedibus, by tacking, Plin. ii. 57, 8.48. Jn- 
tendere brachia velis, i. e. vela brachiis, to 
haul the sails out to the yard-arm. Virg. 
‘Een. v. 8. 29.” 

When sailing close-hauled, according to 
the present acceptation of the term, was first 
practised, we know not. So interesting is 
the inquiry, that we are tempted to multiply 
quotations towards its illustration. But we 
forbear. Suffice it to say, that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir William Monson, and other au- 
thors of the days of Elizabeth, frequently 
refer to a period—not then far distant— 
when the ** bowline’’ was not known; and 
with the remark that we have satisfactory 
evidence to show that the “ bowline’’ was 
known and practised in the fleets of Henry 
VIII. when commanded by Lisle and Fitz- 
William, we close this part of our subject, 
referring those who desire further informa- 
tion, to the interesting Article, «* Shipbuild- 
ing,’ written by Mr. Creuze, in the last 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Navigation may be divided into three 
kinds: 

1. Upon the surface of the water. 

2. Below the surface of the water, 

3, Aerial. 

With respect to the first kind, or naviga- 
tion properly so called, in addition to pre- 
vious remarks, let us for a moment direct our 
attention to a first-rate ship of war, not when 
‘*reposing on her shadow,” like * the swans 
on great St. Mary’s Lake,” which “ swim 
double, swan and shadow ;’’ nor when her 
*¢ dormant thunder’’ is ** aroused,”’ and when 
with a shower of iron she spreads carnage 
and desolation around and about her. But 
imagine her, the harbinger of peace, placid- 
ly gliding with outstretched wings over the 
abyss of ocean; and then, wonderful as we 
must admit her to be in her construction— 
wonderful as she is in her equipment, it 
does appear to us to be the wonder of won- 
ders, that a human being is capable of steer- 
ing the floating mass; that passive in his 
hands, obedient to his will, he turns the ap- 
parently sagacious monster to the right or to 
the left, thus realizing in nautical experience 
the Scriptural truth, that a **hook” is placed 
in the * nose of the Leviathan.” 

Let those who delight in invidious com- 
parisons between the deeds of the ancients 
and the works of the moderns, boast, if 
they will, of the Pyramids which are 
doomed to last for ever. We merely re- 
ply, that were such folly worth the while, 





that which brute force once effected, could 
32* 


be again accomplished. Meanwhile, we 
would point to our three-decked ship of 
war, weighing nearly 5000 tons, steered by 
man, Sailing close-hauled, and advancing 
tack by tack to the very source of the wind, 
and we would ask did the works of the 
Ptolemies and Cesars ever surpass this? 


2.—SuBMARINE NAVIGATION. 


It has been with some reason asserted, that 
*‘ Art is but nature better understood.” Poets 
and philosophers have delighted in tracing 
the practice of navigation to the imitation of 
buoyant Nautili; to those little navigators 
which floated in safety over the ocean,— 


“ Ere on the waves the hollow alder swam.” 


It might have been with equal propriety sup- 
posed, that the idea of sailing on the water 
was derived from a fish, described in the 
Life of Sir Thomas Raffles, as follows :— 
‘The only amusing discovery which we have 
recently made, is that of a sailing fish, call- 
ed by the natives at Singapore, ‘ ikan layer,’ 
of about ten or twelve feet long, which hoists 
a main sail, and often sails in the*manner of 
a native boat, and with considerable swift- 
ness. I have sent a set of the sails home, 
as they are beautifully cut, and form a model 
for a fast-sailing boat. They are composed 
of the dorsai fins of the animal; and when a 
shoal of these are under sail together, they 
are frequently mistaken for a fleet of native 
boats.” 

But whether we are indebted for our skill 
in navigation to the ikan layer, or to the 
Nautilus, or whether, as has been facetiously 
suggested, they imitated us, we shall not stop 
to inquire. We proceed to notice some at- 
tempts which have been made to sink vessels 
below, and to raise them upon the surface of 
the water at pleasure,—a property which is 
beautifully developed in the Nautilus; and if 
we are to be imaginative, it would certainly 
appear more probable that this latter quality, 
rather than its sailing propensity, was imita- 
ted by man. The following extract is from 
that curious book, “ Inuentions or Deuises. 
Very necessary for all Generalles and Cap- 
taines, or Leaders of men, as wel by sea as 
by land. Written by William Bourne. An. 
1578.” 

“The 18 Deuise. Also it is possible to 
make a shippe or boate that may goe vnder 
the water vnto the bottome, and so to come 
vp againe at your pleasure, as I have decla- 
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red in my booke, called the Treasure for 
Travellers, &c., &c., &c. 

“* Any magnitude of body that is in the 
water, if that the quantity in bignesse, hav- 
ing alwaies but one weight, may bee made 
bigger or lesser, then it shall swimme when 
you would, and sinke when you list: and 
for to make any thing doo so, then in the 
ioyntes or places that doo make the thing 
bigger and lesser, must be of leather, and in 
the inside to have skrewes to winde it in and 
also out againe: and for to have it sinke, 
they must winde it in to make the thing 
lesse, and then it sinketh vnto the bottome: 
and to have it swimme, then to winde the 
sides out againe, to make the thing bigger, 
and it will swimme according vnto the body 
of the thing in the water. 

‘« And to make a small shippe, or barke, 
or boate, do this, the barke being made of 
purpose, let there be good store of balast in 
the bottome of hir, and ouer the balast, as 
lowe as may be, let there be a close orloppe, 
such a one that no water may come into it, 
and then in like manner, at a_ sufficient 
heighth, to have another close orloppe, that 
no water may come through it; and that be- 
ing done, then bore both the sides full of holes 
between the two close orloppes: and that be- 
ing done, then make a thing like the side of 
the barke or shippe, that may goe vnto the 
side of the shippe, the one for the one side, 
and the other for the other side, and that 
must be made so close and tight, that no 
water may come through it: and that done, 
then take take leather, such a quantitie as is 


sufficient for to serve your purpose, and that: 


leather must bee nayled close, with such pro- 
uision that no water may soake thorough it, 
and to be of that largenesse, that the thing 
may goe close vnto the barke or ship side 
when you would, and come in againe, to let 
sufficient water in, that it shall not be able 
to swimme. And now this being done, then 
you must make prouision of skrewes, or other 
engines, to winde the two things on the in- 
sides of the barke or ship, that you may 
winde them in or out at your pleasure: and 
that done, then for the hatch or skotel, that 
you must goe in or out, you must have lea- 
ther round about it, that you may bring that 
together as a purse mouth, and so with a 
small skrewe, you may winde it so close to- 
gether, that being in the bottome of the water, 
there shal no water come in: And that done, 
then you must have one mast, that must bee 
of sufficient bignesse, that it must have a’ 





{hole bored through the one end vnto the 


other, as a pompe hath: and that done, then 
when that you list to sinke, then you must 
sound the deepnesse of the water, and fore- 
see that the water will not rise higher than 
the top of the mast, for the hole that goeth 
through the mast must give you ayre, as men 
cannot live without it; And when you would 
sinke, then with your skrewes winde the two 
sides inwardes, and water will come into the 
holes, and so the ship or barke will sink vato 
the bottom, and there it may rest at your 
pleasure; and then when that you would 
have it swimme, then with the skrewes winde 
out the things on both the sides, and that will 
thrust the water out again at the holes, and 
so it will rise and come vp above the water, 
and swimme, as it did before,” &c. 

William Bourne was a Gunner, who serv- 
ed under the most distinguished of the Admi- 
rals of Queen Elizabeth. We mention, to 
his credit that among his other ‘* Deuises” 
many are far more ingenious than the pre- 
ceding. It is to be observed that he had no 
notion of communicating motion under water 
to his *‘shippe or boate;” this idea was re- 
served for later times. 

In one of the Harleian MSS., No. 429, 
under date 26th of January, 1626, we find 
‘‘a warrant signed by His Majestie to the 
Master of the Ordnance, thereby signifying 
his Highness’s pleasure and order given to 
Sir William Heydon, Lieut. of the Ordnance, 
for the making of dyvers water mynes, wa- 
ter petards, fforged cases to be shott with 
fire-works, and boates to goe under water, 
and the like; and best to have ordinance and 
artillery out of the stoares meete for that pur- 
pose, with powder, shott, lead, and other ne- 
cessaries and habiliaments from time to time, 
as shall bee by him required for trialls and 
practizes of the said workes.” 

The same MS. notices “a warrant from 


the Duke of Buckingham, dated the 29th of 


June, 1526, for the delivery of 360 fforged 
iron cases with fireworks, 50 water mynes, 
290 water petards, and 2 boates to conduct 
them under water, for H. M. present service, 
to goe with the fleete.” 

Very many years previous to these 
warrants, those * devilish, murdering, mis- 
chief-doing engines called bombs,” — we 
quote Evelyn,—had been used on land. 
They were introduced into the sea-service by 
a Frenchman, Renau d’Elisagaruy, about 
the year 1679. Still, the above-named “ wa- 
ter mynes, water petards, and fforged iron 
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cases to be shott with fireworks,” were evi- 
dently constructed somewhat on the princi- 
ple of bombs. America has claimed the 
honour of inventing “torpedos and infer- 
nals.” We would fain yield precedence to | 
her in this particular; but we fear that the | 
above warrants will prove the merit, such as 


it is, belongs to England. Nevertheless, our | 


transatlantic brethren may deserve the credit 
of reviving a discovery, of which, so far as 
we know, no notice was taken by the writers 
of that period, and which remained for ages 


concealed among the records of by-gone | 10d 
respiration was, 


days. But that which more particularly be- 
longs to our inquiry is, the notice of the ac- 
companying “ boates to goe under water.” 
How were these boats propelled ? 
contain men? If so, how were they suppli- 
ed with air? These are questions which we 
are unable to answer. 

From the date of the year, 1626, it would 
appear that these preparations were making 
for the relief of Rochelle, an expedition w hieh 


ciently executed ; 
the unpopularity of the Lord High Admiral | 
Buckingham, but which could not alienate | 
the affections of his indulgent master, who | 
had soon afterwards to deplore the death of | 
his favourite by the knife of the assassin. 
The Duke’s monument is in Portsmouth 
church. We have often gazed upon it, when 
it has as often revived recollections of as 
interesting a trio as ever figured in the page 
of history, ** Babie Charles, Steenie, and 
their Dear Dadie.”’ 
subject in consequence of the repairs which 
are now going on in the venerable chureh. 
The monument is to be removed from the 
chancel ; but from the good sense of the pre- 
sent vicar*, and the ability of the architectt 
employed, we indulge the hope that restora- 
tion, rather than alteration, will be their 
motto; that we shall be, moreover, preserved 
from the infliction of the barbarous taste 
which has desecrated so many of our sacred 
edifices; and although we have not much to 
say for the ;rivate character of the Lord 
High Admiral of England, and although we 
have still less to advance in favour of his pro- 
fessional reputation, yet we do hope,—we 
scarcely know why,—that even his memory 
will be cherished, and that the marble which 
past affection reared, present respect may 
perpetuate. 

We are not aware that any further pro- 
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|gress was made in the art of sub-marine 





‘Did they } 


vals, as circumstances required ; 


navigation until about the year 1777, when 
Mr. David Bushnell, of Saybrook in Con- 
necticut, invented a machine called the Ameri- 
can ‘Turtle, for the purpose of destroying the 
| British fleet by sub-marine explosion. We 


‘are informed by Dr. Burney’s editions of 


Falconer’s Dictionary, that the 
‘*’Turtle consisted of a small decked boat, 
capable of containing one or more persons, 


and furnished with apparatus enabling them 


to remain thirty minutes under water. ‘The 
method of providing them with fresh air for 
by having a reservoir of air. 
By means of a condensing pump, the air in 
this reservoir was condensed about four hun- 
dred times, and by a Spring, let out at inter- 
the impure 
air being rectified by carbonic acid, neutra- 
lized with chalk. Within the boat were 
flaps, like those of a rundle by which it was 
inoved, also two rudders, one vertical, the 


other horizontal, to steer it by; a compass 


| ce | s t 
was as miserably conceived as it was ineffi- | marked with phosphorous, and a pump to 


: . ie y | al 1 
which still more added to | ©™Pty the hold or air reservoir, 


The persons 
within could elevate the boat to the surface 
of the water, or depress it at plewsure. ‘To 
this vessel was attached a magazine with 
one hundered and fifty pounds of powder, in- 
‘tended to be fastened to the bottom of an 
enemy's ship, with a driving screw, in such 
a way that the same stroke which disengaged 
it from the machine should put the internal 
clock-work in motion. ‘This being done, 


‘the ordinary operations of a gun-lock, at the 





* Reverend J.P. McGhie. +T.E.Owen, Esq. | water, and to be capable of containing a con- 


We have dwelt on the “istance of half an hour, or any time that 


i should be deemed sufficient for the conductor 


to escape, would cause the powder to ex- 
plode.”’ 

A yet nobler, because a less selfish princi- 
ple than mere patriotism, our common hu- 
manity, bids us rejoice that Mr. Bushnell’s 
‘‘ infernal’? attempts were signal failures, as 
were also those of his countrymen, the cele- 
brated Fulton, who, we regret to say, was 
employed by the British Government for the 
purpose of destroying the French flotilla at 
Boulogne. 

Again, on the last quoted authority, we 
are informed that 

‘‘In the French Archives of Discoveries, 
for the year 1810 and 1811, an apparatus, 
called a Sub-marine Nautilus, is described 
at full length, and is said to have been ap- 
proved by some of the learned members of 
the Institute. ‘This nautilus is a vessel which, 
as its name imports, is to sail under the 
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siderable number of persons. It appears to 
be an oval form, and divided into three apart- 
ments; the centre for the reception of pas- 
sengers, and the two ends to contain the ap- 
paratus for raising and sinking the machine. 
and for supplying a change of air. A par- 
ticular account is given of the method em- 
ployed for directing the machine and for 
causing it to rise or sink; but we can scarcely 
form an opinion of its practicability. In all 
such contrivances the greatest difficulty is, to 
afford a supply of respirable air; and in this 
respect the nautilus is evidently defective,” 
After an account of two mechanical con- 
trivances, one of which is asystem of flexible 
tubes, intended to reach to the surface of the 
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things is the magnanimity ofa dunce.”” How 
far this remark is applicable to some of the 
following details, must be left to the decision 
of the judicious reader. 

It has been frequently noticed that the pro- 
mulgators of many of the visionary schemes 
for aerial navigation were ecclesiastics. At 
a time when literature and science were 
chiefly confined to the monastery and the 
cloister, was it decreed by retributive justice 
that those who possessed more knowldege 
‘than their fellow-mortals should also be the 
victims of greater delusions? We know not. 
| This, at least, is certain, that many of these 
schemes are ingenious ; that some, moreover, 
| possess the merit of being correct in princi- 








water, the author adds, ‘ the navigators pro- | ple; and although they now merely excite a 
vide for the imperious necessity of breathing, | smile, they could ¢éhen only have been invent- 
by an ample stock of compressed oxygen, |ed by men of superior intelligence ; so true it 
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which is kept in reserve, and which they use 
with the economy imposed on them by the 
interest of their own preservation.” 

We have only further to remark on this 
subject, that a sub-marine boat was secretly 
built on the Thames by a Capt. Johnson, 
for the purpose of effecting the escape of 
Napoleon from St. Helena. ‘The fact coming 
to the knowledge of the government, the boat 
was examined by the late Surveyor of the 
Navy, Sir Robert Seppings, and on his report- 
ing that the plan appeared to be feasible, it 
was ordered to be destroyed. 


3. AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


Without stopping to inquire whether the 
fabled flights of Daedalus and Icarus were 
merely allegories, serving to commemorate 
the invention of sails; and whether Pegasus 
simply denoted the same to ships, the sails 
of which were compared to the wings of a 
flying horse; we proceed to collect a few 
particulars concerning the attempts which 
have been made, in different ages, to navi- 
gate the air, an operation which, according 
to the opinion of others, besides the sanguine 
artist in the ‘* happy valley,” is extremely 
simple; for, as he told the incredulous Ras- 
selas, ‘* he that can swim need not despair to 
fly.” “To swim is to fly in a grosser 
fluid, and to fly is to swim in a subtler ;” 
hence, as ‘the fields of air are open to 
knowledge, only ignorance and idleness need 
crawl upon the ground.” A reverend wit 
has aptly remarked that, ‘* if men are to be 
fools, it were better that they were fools in 
little matters than in great,—dulness turned 
up with temerity is a livery all the worse for 


the facings ; and the most tremendous of all, 





is that the wisdom of past ages is sometimes 
doomed to rank amongst the follies of the 
future. 

To proceed. About four hundred years 
before the Christian era flourished Archytas 
of Tarentum. He was said to be the inven- 
tor of the screw and the pulley. He was, 
/moreover, eminent for his warlike exploits, 
‘having seven times commanded an army 
| without ever being defeated. He was at last 
‘doomed to experience the inconstancy of for- 
‘tune, for he was shipwrecked and drowned 
‘in the Adriatic. We notice him because he 
| has the credit of having constructed a wooden 





pigeon or dove, of which the only particulars 
| we possess are, that it could fly about when 
‘once set off; but, as we may readily believe, 
it could not rise again of itself after it rested. 

John Muller was born a. pv. 1436. He 
was surnamed Regiomontanus, from Mons 
Regius, a town in Franconia. Peter Ramus 
says, that among other automata he,—Re- 
| giomontanus,—imade an artificial fly, which 
taking its flight from his hand, would fly 
round the room, and at last, as if weary, 
would return to his master’s hand. ‘That he 
moreover made an eagle, which, to compli- 
ment the Emperor on his approach to the 
city, flew away to meet him; this done, it 
returned and accompanied him to the gates. 
Some discredit is thrown on this story, be- 
cause Regiomontanus died: full sixty years 
before the Emperor, Charles V., made his 
public entry into Nuremburg. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century 
an Italian adventurer visited Scotland, and so 
far ingratiated himself in the good opinion of 
James 1V., that he was appointed by that 
monarch to the abbacy of ‘Tungland in Gal- 
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loway. ‘* Having constructed a set of ample 
wings, he undertook, from the walls of Stir- 
ling Castle, to fly to France. ‘This experi- 
ment he had actually the folly to try, but he 
soon came to the ground, and broke his thigh 
bone.”—Ene. Brit. Philosopher like, he 
derived consolation under misfortune, and 
sagaciously accounted for his failure from 
having unfortunately used, among other fea- 
thers, those of dunghill fowls, which, pos- 
sessing a natural affinity for dunghills, were 
thereby attracted towards the earth. He too 
late lamented that he had not exclusively 
used the pinions of eagles, for in that case 
he concluded that he should have been at- 
tracted heavenward. History does not in- 
form us whether the abbot ever attempted a 
second flight with his improved wings. 

In the year 1617, Fleyder, rector of the 





grammar school at ‘Tubingen, entertained 
the worshipful magistrates of that city with 
a lecture on the art of flying, which he pub- 
lished after a lapse of eleven years. Folly 
as well as wisdom has never lacked disci- 
ples; hence we need not be surprised that a 
poor enthusiastic monk should have looked 
on Fleyder’s theory as plausible; and still 
less that in reducing the theory to practice 
he should have lost his life in attempting a 
flight from the top of a lofty tower.—Vide 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

In 1638, Bishop Wilkins, who Burnet 
says was ‘*a man of as great a mind, as 


true a judgment, as eminent virtues, and of 


as good a soul as any he ever knew,” pub- 
lished a ** Discovery of a New World; ora 
Discourse tending to prove that it is proba- 
ble there may be another habitable World in 
the Moon; with a Discourse concerning the 
possibility of a passage thither.” In 1641, 
he published another book, entitled, ‘* Mer- 
cury, or the Secret and Swift Messenger; 
showing how a man may with privacy and 
speed communicate his thoughts to a friend 
at any distance.” — Vide Hutton’s Mathema- 
ical Dictionary, art. Wilkins. 

After the worthy Bishop had proved to 
his own satisfaction that there were inhabi- 
tants in the moon, he seemed to wish that 
Parliament should pass a sort of Aerial Na- 
vigation Act, which should tend to the mu- 
tual advantage of both Moonites and Earth- 
ites. ‘I’o accomplish so desirable an object, 
a conference was necessary to be held be- 
tween the interested parties, and as they did 
not appear either willing or able to visit us, 
the Bishop thought it expedient that we 
should pay our respects to them. ‘To this 


purpose, he observes, (we quote from the 
British Biography,) that, ‘*if it be inquired 
what means there may be conjectured for 
our ascending beyond the earth’s magnetical 
vapour? I answer:— 

‘* 1, It is not perhaps impossible that a 
man may be able to fly by the application of 
wings to his body, as angels are pictured, 
and as Mercury and Dedalus are feigned, 
and has been attempted by divers, particular- 
ly by a Turk in Constantinople, as Busbe- 
quius relates. 

*©2. If there be such a great Ruck in Ma- 
dagascar, as Marcus Polus, the Venetian, 
mentions, the feathers in whose wings are 
twelve feet long, which can scoop up a horse 
and his rider, or an elephant, as our kites do 
a mouse; why then it is but teaching one of 
these to carry a man, and he may ride up 
thither as Ganymede does upon an eagle. 

‘¢ 3. Or if neither of these ways will serve, 
yet I do seriously and upon good grounds 
affirm it possible to make a flying chariot in 
which a man may sit, and give such a mo- 
tion to it as shall convey him through the 
air. And this perhaps might be made large 
enough to carry divers men at the Same time, 
together with food for their viaticum, and 
commodities for traffic. It is not the bigness 
of any thing of this kind that can hinder its 
motion, if the motive faculty be answerable 
thereunte. We see a great ship swim as 
well as a small cork, and an eagle flies in 
the air as well as a small gnat. ‘This engine 
may be contrived from the same principle by 
which Archytas made a wooden dove, and 
Regiomontanus a wooden eagle. I conceive 
it were no difficult matter to show the means 
of composing it, if a man were at leisure. 
The perfecting of such an invention would 
be of such excellent use, that it were enough 
not only to make a man, but the age also 
wherein he lives; for besides the strange dis- 
coveries that it might occasion in this other 
world, it would be also of inconceivable ad- 
vantage for travelling, above any other con- 
venience that is now in use. So that not- 
withstanding all these seeming impossibili- 
ties, it is likely enough that there may be a 
means invented of journeying to the moon ; 
and how happy shall they be that are first 
successful in this attempt!” 

“ Felisq. ; anime, quas nubila supra 
Et turpes fumos, plenumq.; vaporibus orbem 
{nscruit ceelo, sancti scintilla Promethei.””—Lucret. 


We take our respectful leave of the Right 





Reverend aéronaut by mentioning one of his 
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predictions which it would seem from pass- 


ing events bids fair to be realized. We al- 
lude to the proposition of Aérial Steam Na- 
vigation. ‘The Bishop’s prophecy is, that 
‘*in future ages it will be as usual to hear a 
man call for his wings, when he is going a 
journey, as it is now to call for his boots!”’ 

It would be a mere waste of time to re- 
cord all the attempts which have been made 
by different individuals to succeed in the 
sublime art of flying. ‘These dreams were 
at length in some degree dissipated by Bo- 
relli, who, in the year 1670, published his 
work ** De Motu Animalium,” in which he 
proved the impossibility of any man being 
able with his own unassisted strength, of 
even rising in the air, still less of wending 
his way through the air. We proceed to 
briefly notice the various suggestions which 
have ultimately led to the present state of 
the art of Aerostation. 

One of the most extraordinary geniuses 
who ever lived was our countryman the 
Franciscan Friar, Roger Bacon. About six 
hundred years ago, he proposed to connect 
together two large copper globes, between 
which a chair was to be placed for the ac- 
commodation of a traveller; when these 
globes were exhausted of air, it was sup- 
posed they would float, with an ascending 
power equal to the difference between their 
own weight and that of a volume of air equal 
to their bulk. Here it is observable that the 
theory is correct; but such an experiment 
would naturally fail, because the very means 
taken to ensure success would occasion fail- 
ure; in other words, the lightness, or rather 
the thinness of the copper globes, even if 
they could be manufactured, would cause 
them to collapse by the pressure of the su- 
perincumbent air. It should, however, be 
remembered that the mechanical properties 
of the air were little understood.in the days 
of Bacon; hence it would be absurd to test 
the merits of his crude suggestion by the 
standard of present experience; and we 
should be the more disposed to look with in- 
dulgence on Bacon’s idea, when we call to 
mind that with an immense increase of sci- 
entific knowledge among the learned, the 
Jesuit Francis Lana, without acknowledg- 
ment, revived Bacon’s idea, only substituting 
four balls instead of two. The Jesuit’s views 
were published in 1670, under the title of 
‘** Prodromo dell’ Arte Maestra.”’ 

One of the most singular delusions in a 
subject which has been so fertile in absurdi- 





ty, was that of attributing some occult virtue, 
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to dew, which was thought to be shed from 
the stars at night, and to be attracted back to 
its celestial origin during the day. Under 
this impression, Father Lauretus Laurus 
gravely says, ** T'ake a goose egg, and hav- 
ing filled it with dew gathered fresh in the 
morning, expose it to the sun during the hot- 
test part of the day, and it will ascend, and 
rest suspended for a few moments.” He 
then recommends the experiment to be tried 
with a swan’s egg, and lastly with silken 
bags. 

Under the influence of the same philoso- 
phical monomania, this visionary was ambi- 
tious of emulating the fame of Archytas, for 
he next proposed to make a hollow wooden 
dove, which was to be filled with highly con- 
densed air. ‘This done, the good man anti- 
cipated like one of old, that he should have 
sent forth his dove, conveying to distant 
lands the olive branch of peace, and gently 
wafted along a sea of ether by the imprison- 
ed air. ‘The worthy friar forgot, or perhaps 
he never knew, that * action and reaction 
are equal, and in opposite directions.”” What 
enthusiasts are these schemers! How often 
have their best concerted plans failed just as 
they were on the eve of succeeding, and that 
from some unforeseen but simple cause, such 
as the vexatious absence of a fulcrum at the 
very moment it was wanted; or the provok- 
ing inertia of a spring which wovdd not act; 
or the tantalizing obstinacy of a wheel which 
would not revolve. And yet we must not 
despise the occupation of aschemer, for were 
this the time and place, we could prove from 
every-day experience, that the profession, if 
not very honourable, is sufficiently lucrative, 
particularly when perseveringly followed in 
Her Majesty’s service. 

We must next do justice to the memory 
of Joseph Galien, a Dominican Friar, and 
professor of natural philosophy at Avignon. 
His system of Aerial Navigation, published 
in 1755, was to be on a hitherto unheard-of 
scale of magnificence. He proposed, * to 
collect the fine diffuse air of the higher re- 
gions, where hail is formed, above the sum- 
mit of the lofiiest mountains, and to enclose 
it in a bag of a cubical shape, and of the most 
enormous dimensions, extending more than 
a mile every way, and composed of the 
strongest sail-cloth. With such a vast ma- 
chine, far outrivalling in boldness the Ark of 
Noah, he thought to transport a whole army, 
and all their munitions of war.”’—Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

Omitting the detail of a proposal fostered 
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by no less a name than the celebrated Car- 
dan, namely, the employment of fire in aerial 
ascents, on the principle by which rockets 
are propelled, we come to a period pregnant 
with discoveries which reflected honour alike 
on England, France, and America.. May 
7” rivalry ever distinguish these nations! 

Herschel discovered a new planet, the 
Gieditom Sidus. 

2. The identity of lightning and electricity 
was proved by Franklin, who, Prometheus- 
like, literally drew down fire from heaven. 

The brothers Montgolfier triumphantly 
succeeded in demonstrating the practicability 
of ascension by means of inflated balloons. 

It is to the latter discovery that we have 
to direct our attention. We shall not trace 
the various steps taken by the two celebrated 
brothers before their system was finally de- 
veloped; such an inquiry belongs to the his- 
tory of philosophy. Suffice it to say, that 
after a variety of experiments, on the memo- 
rable 21st of November, 1783, M. de Rozier 
and the Marquis d’Arlandes volunteered to 
explore the unknown regions of the atmos- 
phere. All Paris was congregated to wit- 
ness the event. Every thing being ready, 
the signal was given, the cords were cut, and 
up went the * floating Argosie of silk and 
gold, rich as the pavilion of a Persian king.”’ 
In the meanwhile, the most intense interest 
was manifested by the living mass of human 
beings; all was still as death; until the 
silence was relieved by the distant cheers of 
the intrepid Aeronauts, whose welcome adieu, 
as evidence of their safety, was then return- 
ed by the acclamations or the assembled mul- 
titude, who thus greeted in their adventurous 
flight the first aerial navigators. 

The effect caused by this experiment was 
astonishing. From Paris the excitement ex- 
tended to the provinces. France was balloon 
mad. Every house was a workshop, every 
inhabitant was a manufacturer of toy bal- 
loons made of gold-beater’s skin. All were 
on the tip-toe of hope; and if the expecta- 
tions of the ignorant are unlimited, the anti- 
cipations of the well-informed were in this 

case not less sanguine. Hence, not only the 
populace, but king and princes, senators and 
philosophers, predicted nothing less than 
universal dominion. La belle France” was 
to become the regenerator of mankind. 

After this brilliant success, these sanguine 
hopes were soon disappointed, for all endea- 
vours to propel the beautiful machine in any 
direction, save that of the current of air in 
which it floated, proved abortive. From the 





nature of the case, oars and rudder were use- 


less. This defect was attempted to be re- 
medied in 1836, by a Dr. Ayme, who read 
an essay before the Institute of France, ‘ with 
a view to prove the possibility of obtaining 
such a hold on the upper atmosphere, as to 
direct a balloon with all the steadiness and 
certainty of a boat upon the water. The 
Doctor proposes to effect this object by means 
of oars attached to the car, which are to be 
made of oiled skin or cloth, capable of con- 
taining an adequate quantity of hydrogen 
gas, the specific gravity of which being lighter 
than the air, would obtain a hold on the na- 
tural fluid.”,—Athenzum, 16th April, 1836. 

Even the art of flying, which we thought 
was long ago ‘exploded, has been lately re- 
vived at Lyons by a M. Schwartz, who it 
will be acknowledged was at least a prudent 
man, which is more than can be said of ma- 
ny of his predecessors, We all know that 
it is a common practice with boys who are 
uninitiated, to take inflated bladders with them 
into the water, by which precaution if they 
do not well succeed in swimming, they are 
at all events insured from sinking. Upon a 
similar principle, M. Schwartz, when he at- 
tached to either shoulder a wing, was wise 
enough to attach himself to a balloon, We 
have read in the newspapers that in the 
month of November, 1842, this modern De- 
dalus raised himself to the height of forty 
yards, and then alighted after traversing a 
short distance. 

We may, perhaps, be excused when we 
observe that this life-preserving plan of M. 
Schwartz forcibly reminds us of the late dis- 
astrous shipwreck of the Solway. This ship 
was furnished with the ‘ paddle-box boats” 
of Captain George Smith, who deserves the 
well-merited thanks of every friend of hu- 
manity for his ingenious invention. It will 
be remembered that one of these boats was 
safely lowered, and was instrumental in 
saving the lives of all who were able to get 
into it. Owing to the confusion which too 
often attends these sad scenes, the other 
boat was swamped; which accident occa- 
sioned a most melancholy loss of life. Now, 
is it not desirable that a ship’s company 
should be exercised at least once a week—if 
practicable—in lowering these beats? Were 
this done would not the seamen become ex- 
pert in the duty? And in the hour of need 
would not confusion give place to order, and 
uncertainty to confidence ? 

But a more important question suggests 























































itself. Why are not these paddle-box boats 
made life-boats? ‘This could be accomplished 
many ways. Perhaps the best, and _ ullti- 
mately the cheapest plan, would be to fit 
them with copper tubes under the thwarts, 
benches, and along the sides. Had this been 
done in the case of the Solway, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that, under the blessing of 
Providence, all would have been saved; and 
many an aching heart which now throbs 
with anguish would have been gratefully ex- 
ulting in the preservation of those whom they 
loved and cherished better than life. 

The above suggestion applies with yet 
greater force to the ships of the Royal Navy. 
But perhaps economy may be urged as an 
objection to its adoption? Economy versus 
humanity! Gain opposed to philanthropy! 
The life of man weighed against gold, and 
found wanting! And are the better princi- 
ples of our nature to be really sacrificed toa 
cold and calculating, a selfish and sordid 
economy! to that miserable and withering 
system which has so often paralyzed the right 
arm of England’s strength? If so, we can only 
raise our feeble voice to declare that we ‘‘ab- 
hor the idea of being niggardly in money, to 
be spendthrift in blood; strange and unnatu- 
ral it is that the only parsimony in our state 
—the most extravagant in the world—has 
always been in its most glorious service.” 
Moreover, if heathen Rome bestowed crowns 
and honours on the man who saved the life 
of the poorest of her citizens, we might al- 
most expect that the very “ stones would cry 
out” in judgment against Christian Britain, 
if she continues to estimate the lives of her 
children by a beggarly valuation of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

Apologising for this digression, we shall 
conclude by submitting an account of a bona 
fide ** flying ship;” and amidst, the obscure 
hints and vague surmises which it has been 
our lot to relate, it is quite refreshing to have 
a plan complete in its detail; and, what is 
yet more satisfactory—to prevent misconcep- 
tion—to be favoured with an accurate sketch 
of the design. It may be too much to as- 
sert that the extraordinary plan for naviga- 
ting the air which we are about to describe 
is the best hitherto suggested; but this may 
be said in its favour, it is as good as some, 
and—for aught we know to the contrary— 
more amusing than all. It is copied from a 
newspaper, printed not in these enlightened 
days, when blacking-makers keep poets; and 


literati hire authors; and editors of newspa-, 
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pers give profitable employment to ‘ dread- 
ful-accident-makers.”” No; the date of this 
paper is 20th December, 1709, and its title 
the ** Evening Post.”” We found it accident- 
ally placed in one of the volumes of the Cot- 
tonian MSS. It was to us an “ Oasis in the 
Desert;” for, after attempting in vain to de- 
cipher some of the musty records of the reign 
of Henry VIII., and when, with starting eyes 
and aching head, we were about to close the 
book in despair, we were unexpectedly gra- 
tified by the welcome appearance of the 
“Evening Post.” We were amused with 
its perusal; in a like «musement we trust 
our readers will participate. We deemed it 
necessary to be thus particular in giving our 
authority, lest our readers, in perusing the 
account, should mistake it for one of the 
jokes concocted in the prolific brain of that 
facetious personage the ‘* London Charivari.” 
And that this precaution is necessary every 
person’s experience will prove; for who 
among us, when reading the newspapers of 
the day, has not met with announcements 
from divers scheming companies, which have 
made him impatiently exclaim, with honest 
Mr. Burchell, * Fudge,” all “ fudge!” We 
now crave serious attention to— 


“ A copy of an address made to his Portuguese Ma- 
jesty, by a Priest in Brazil; according to the 
copy printed in Vienna in 1709. Translated from 
the Portuguese tongue. 


“Father Bartholomew Laurent says that 
he has found out an invention, by the help 
of which one may more speedily travel 
through the air than any other way, either 
by sea or land; so that one may go 200 
miles in twenty-four hours; send orders and 
conclusions of councils to Generals in a man- 
ner as soon as they are determined in pri- 
vate cabinets,—which will be so much the 
more advantageous to your majesty, as your 
dominions lie far remote from one another, 
and which, for want of councils, cannot be 
maintained nor augmented in revenues and 
extent. 

‘* Merchants may have their merchandize, 
and send letters and packets, more conve- 
niently. Places besieged may be supplied 
with necessaries and succours. Moreover, 
we may transport out of such places what we 
please, and the enemy cannot hinder it. 

‘The Portuguese have discovered unknown 
countries bordering upon the extremity of the 
globe; and it will contribute to their greater 
glory to be authors of so admirable a ma- 
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chine, which so many nations have in vain 
attempted. 

‘* Many misfortunes and shipwrecks have 
happened for want of maps; but by this in- 
vention the earth will be more exactly mea- 
sured than ever, besides many other advan- 
tages worthy of your Majesty’s encourage- 
ment. 

‘“‘ But to prevent the many disorders that 
may be occasioned by the usefulness of this 
machine, care is to be taken that the use and 
full power over the same be committed to 
one person only, to whom your majesty will 
please to give a strict command, that whoso- 
ever shall presume to transgress the orders 
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herein mentioned shall be severely pun- 
ished. 

‘“‘ May it please your Majesty to grant your 
humble petitioner the privilege that nc person 
shall presume to use or make this ship with- 
out the express license of the petitioner and 
his heirs, under the penalty of the loss and 
forfeiture of all his lands and goods; so that 
one half of the same may belong to the peti- 
tioner, and the other to the informer. And 
this to be executed throughout all your do- 
minions upon the transgressors, without ex- 
ception or distinction of persons, who like- 
wise may be declared liable to an arbitrary 
punishment. 
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‘* AN EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURE, 

* A. represents the sails wherewith the air is to be divided, which turn as they are directed. 

“ B. ‘The stern,” query rudder? “ to govern the ship, that she may not run at random. 

“C, The body of the ship, which is formed at both ends scollop-wise ; in the concavity of each” end? 
“js a pair of bellows, which must be blown when there is no wind. 

“D. Two wings, which keep the ship upright. 

“ E. The globes of heaven and earth, containing in them attractive virtues. They are of metal, and 
serve for a cover to two loadstones placed in them upon the pedestals to draw the ship after them, the body 
which is thin iron plates, covered with straw mats, for conveniency of ten or eleven men, besides 
the artist. 

“ F. A cover made of iron wire, in form of a net, on which are fastened a good number of large 
amber beads, which, by a secret operation, will help to keep the ship afloat: and by the sun’s heat the 
aforesaid straw mats that line the ship will be drawn towards the amber beads. 

“G. The artist, who, by the help of the celestial globe, a sea-map, and compass, takes the height of 
the sun; thereby to find oat the spot of land over which they are on the globe of the earth. 

“H. The compass to direct thém in the way. 

“J, The pulleys and ropes that serve to hoist and furl the sails.” 


Any remarks in commendation of the | reflections, being convinced that his mind 
above would be superfluous ; ; it would be to} is in that enviable state in which a vestige of 
** paint the lily,” and “ to gild refined gold.” | doubt does not disturb its repose, 

We therefore leave the reader to his own | It may be remarked that we have confined 
Vou. I1V.—Aveust, 1843. 33 
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our observations to bodies moving in fluids, 
and have omitted the consideration of navi- 
gation on land. We certainly might have 
dwelt upon the subject, and have told of the 
plains 


“ Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany wagons light,” 


but we should have thereby extended this 
paper beyond all reasonable bounds. We, 
moreover, were fearful of wounding the feel- 
ings of some of our nautical friends; for re- 
membering some twenty years ago with what 
a look of ineffable contempt we saw some 
Greenwich Pensioners regard a steam-boat, 
we concluded that our “ ancient mariners” 
would with still less patience tolerate an ac- 
count of the manoeuvres of a fleet of sailing 
‘¢wheelbarrows.” Besides, if the ** wheelbar- 
rows” would excite their indignation, what 
would they think of their “ flowery” crews ? 
We suspect that they would look upon fresh- 
water sailors as perfect heroes, when com- 
pared with the aforesaid “ celestials.” ‘To 
those, however, who feel interested in the 
‘¢ dangers of the sea,”—land, we should have 
said,—we recommend them to gratify their 
curiosity by a reference to the Latin edition 
of De Bry’s Voyages, in which will be found, 
not only a description of * sailing chariots,” | 
but also an engraving to illustrate the sub- | 
ject; which engraving materially differs from 
the account given by Earl Macartney and 
other modern travellers. 

Lastly, we have refrained from any par- 
ticular notice of the project now in contem- 
plation for navigating the air, because the 
reader may obtain information concerning it 
from the journals of the day, and from other 
periodicals. While we hope the enterprize 
will be crowned with success, we still take 
the liberty of recommending,—as worthy of 
some notice,—the termination of the chapter 
on ‘ flying” in Rasselas :— The wings were 
finished, and on @ morning appointed the 
maker appeared, furnished for flight, on a 
little promontory. He waved his pinions 
awhile to gather air, then leaped from his 
stand, and in an instant dropped into the 
lake. His wings, which were of no use in 
the air, sustained him in the water, and the 
Prince drew him to Jand, half dead with ter- 
ror and vexation.” We trust the hint will 
not be overlooked. ‘‘ A word to the wise is 
sufficient.” 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 

1. Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and 
Armenia, with some Account of their An- 
tiquities and Geology. By Wiu1am J. 
Hamitton, Secretary to the Geological 
Society. Two vols. 8vo. London: 1842. 

2, A Journal written during an Excursion 
in Asia Minor. By Cuartes FeLitowes. 
8vo. London: 1838, 

3. An Account of Discoveries in Syria, be- 
ing a Journal kept during a Second Ex- 
cursion in Asia Minor. By Cuarurs 
Fettowrs. 8vo. London: 1841. 

A TRAVELER should always be an enthu- 
Siast; it matters, perhaps, but little what the 
object of pursuit may be, so long as the chase 
is ardently prosecuted; but the necessity is 
urgent of finding some goal for his labours— 


of setting before him some prize, the hope of 


gaining which may lure him onward through 
all the difficulties that surround his career. 
Nor will the actual value of the end desired 
affect the earnestness of his search for it. 
Bruce was as sincere in his enthusiasm, and 
even more determined in his perseverance, 
when seeking for those two trickling springs 
which were called the “‘ fountains of the Nile,” 
as were any of the adventurers whom the 
hopes of boundless wealth stimulated to 
search for the fancied El Dorado. 

It is this enthusiasm which gives so vivid 
a charm to the narratives of the earlier tra- 
vellers. The real difficulties they had to 
encounter were great, the fancied ones greater 
still; so that nothing but the stimulus of a 
genuine enthusiasm, could support them under 
‘heir trials; and this enthusiasm, mixed as it 
is with an ample share of credulity, and 


occasionally with more than a suspicion of 


exaggeration, gives a large portion of life 
and freshness to their pages. 

In our latter days, travelling through Eu- 
rope, certainly, and, for the most part, Amer- 
ica, is much too easy. The tourist need sel- 
dom descend from his post-chaise: he need 
encounter no more serious evils than a damp 
bed, or dinner delayed. He requires no en- 
thusiasm—too often he feels none. Withan 
effort he may contrive to display a little, in 
the proper seasons, when placed by his dili- 
gent Cicerone in the presence of some glory 
of nature or art; but the effort is painful, the 
enthusiasm fictitious; it is quickly evapora- 
ted; and if he attempt, subsequently, to trans- 
fer its expression to his Journal, in all pro- 
bability the chill perception of unreality will 


‘entirely destroy its effect, and make the read- 
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er long to return to the garrulous, credulous, | 


incredible pages of Coryate or Marco Polo, 

The charge of want of enthusiasm cannot, 
assuredly, be brought against either of the 
travellers before us. Both were inspired by 
a genuine love for antiquity, caused and ac- 
companied by an intimate acquaintance with 
those details of history, religion, manners 
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ing rather as the field for the conflicts of 
other nations;—much as the Low Countries 
have served for the contests of other EKu- 
ropean powers. 

The tide of conquest which, rolling to- 
wards the east, and commencing with the 
burning of Sardis, bore the Macedonian pha- 
lanx to the Hyphasis, and the Roman eagle 





and art, which furnish materials for compa- 
rison, and association, and give to the study | 
of antiquities all its charm. ‘To the cultiva- 
ted reader, the volumes of Mr. Fellowes will | 
prove the most attractive in style, as they 
have been more carefully prepared, and his 
narrations are given in a condensed and spi- 
rited manner. Mr. Hamilton has preserved | 
his notes in their original form of a Diary, | 


which makes his details j in some places ap- | 


pear monotonous; yet he is not behind his | 
fellow-traveller, either in ardour, or in the| 
amount of new and interesting facts contri- 
buted to the stock of knowledge. 

Among the countries which will ever be 
surrounded with interest from their associa- 
tions with the past, we must assign a high, 
perhaps the third, rank to Asia Minor. Pa- 
lestine, as the birthplace of our religion, as 
the Holy Land heretofore consecrated by a 
Divine presence, will claim the most sacred 
sympathy from every Christian; and Greece 
next, with her many remaining emanations 
from the spirit of beauty, her poetry and elo- 
quence, and the memories of high virtues 
which were the fit inspiration of both. ‘The 


interest of the regions of the Lesser Asia, if 
inferior, is yet derived from a combination of 


the sources of that which attaches to Greece 
and Palestine. ‘The Greek colonies that 
multiplied so fast throughout their whole ex- 
tent, rivalled the parent country in all the 
attainments, whether of literature or art. The 
productions of many authors whose names 
are cherished with as much reverence as 
those of Athens herself, and the material re- 
lics that still lie thickly scattered over the 
sites of many renowned cities, prove how 
complete was the imitation. In after ages, it 
was there that St. Paul laboured most suc- 
cessfully—it was there that arose the Seven 
Churches addressed in the Apocalypse. 

If we continue to trace the history of this 
country, we find it will present in all times 
the same features;—always a land whereon 
important events have passed, and notable 
changes been exhibited; yet never indepen- 
dent, nor, in any great degree, itself inter- 


fering in the change or the event, but serv- 





to the Ganges, sent every successive wave 
through its plains; and when the reflux came, 
here were witnessed the first struggles against 
that Saracenic invasion which the Pyrenees 
hardly checked ; and here, step by step, the 
decaying energies of the Byzantian empire 
| recoiled before the advance of the Turko- 
mans. In short, from the days of Homer, 
to those when the crescent finally planted its 
conquering ensign upon the walls of Byzan- 
tium, the historian would find but few inter- 

vals, and those of brief duration, wherein his 
attention was not demanded by the eventful 
scenes of Asia Minor. 

Since this country has been under the un- 
disturbed dominion of the Grand Seignior, 
few of its districts have been accurately ex- 
amined. Except the coast line, where trade 
was always carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent with one or other of the maritime pow- 
ers of Europe; and the ruined sites of the 
Seven Churches, to which pilgrims were at- 
tracted by the desire to Jearn the existing 
state of places so renowned in the Apostolic 
ages ; little was known cither of the condi- 
tion of the present, and the relics of the past 
inhabitants. ‘The curiosity for antiquarian 
discovery was absorbed by the nearer attrac- 
tions of Italy and Greece; and till lately 
there has existed a strong impression of the 
insecurity of travelling in this country, and 
of the lawless habits of the tribes that are to 
be found in it—an impression which does not 
seem to be well founded. 

It is only by these considerations that we 
can explain the fact, that a country with 
which England has long held commercial in- 
tercourse, whose great port of Smyrna is, in 
a few days, reached by the steamer from 
Malta, should. not even yet have had its geo- 
graphical features accurately ascertained. 
The maps that accompany the works both 
of Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Fellowes vary con- 
siderably from the most elaborate of those 
previously published; the authors allude fre- 
quently to the fatigue and disappointment 
perpetually encountered from their acting 
upon the information of the charts they 
brought with them, and, as they explored 
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only a portion of the whole country, their | 
accurate delineations of the routes traversed, 
can but partially supply deficiencies. 

A cultivated mind can never fail to find its 

sympathies engaged when passing through 
scenes to which history has given renown. 
But a still more vivid interest must attach to 
any place where the past has left not only 
recollections but relics—where some actual 
remains are found that speak to us through 
our senses—and endow with substance the 
fleeting shadows, so to speak, of the ancient 
world. 
» The Lesser Asia is strewed thickly with 
memorials which still retain a large portion 
of the beauty they originally possessed, and 
amply confirm the historic records of their 
magnificence. And, ruins themselves, the 
cities of Lycia, Phrygia, and Meonia, are 
piled upon other ruins that tell of more than 
one race whose sway must have been of no 
brief duration, and whose manners and civil- 
ization were of a character quite different 
from that of their successors. 

The earliest erections that have been re- 
cognized exist in walls of what is termed Cy- 
clopean construction: these are composed of 
huge blocks piled together with perfect pre- 
cision, but without cement, and still retain- 
ing their original form ;—no tool having been 
employed upon them to reduce their shape 
toa reguiar pattern. ‘This mode of building 
presents a curious analogy to the polygonal 
architecture of the Mexican temples: some 
resemblance to it is also found in the con- 
struction of the vaults of the Pyramids, We 
must either assign to the Cyclopean struc- 
tures a period so remote, that the manufac- 
ture of tools capable of cutting stone was un- 
known; or adopt the hypothesis, that some 
religious feeling prohibited the destruction of 
the natural rock—a feeling that makes its 
appearance also in the Hebrew mode of 
erecting their altars, and in the plan pursued 
in the building of their temple. Associated 
with the Cyclopean walls are erections which 
Mr. Hamilton has noted as forming a pecu- 
liar style: the blocks of which they consist 
are found rudely squared and laid in courses, 
but with no equality in their size, and with- 
out cement. The more primitive bulwarks 
are sometimes found repaired with masonry 
in this style. As a secondary system, are 
to be remarked gateways, whose sculptures 
in some measure resemble the Egyptian; and 
tombs emblazoned with the Lion of Perse- 





polis, These intervene between the rude 
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buildings we have mentioned and the beauti- 
ful edifices of the Greeks. 

But it is of Grecian art that we encounter 
the most striking and beautiful relics. Many 
cities, in fact, contain no other; thus show- 
ing that the Greek colonies were, both in 
time and number, the lasting and chief pos- 
sessors of the country. 

Later than the Greeks came-the Roman 
conquerors, to be traced here, as too often 
elsewhere, chiefly in the character of de- 
stroyers ; having not unfrequently employed 
marbles enriched with Hellenic sculpture in 
the erection of lines of fortification. 

in no long time the Roman—that is, the 
Latin—domination was superseded: the di- 
vision of the empires took place, and Asia 
Minor was again Grecian, having only ab- 
jured the ancient worship of Greece. ‘Then 
arose the edifices of the Byzantine period, 
where we find the inscriptions and architec- 
ture still Greek; but the sign of the cross 
proves that temples and theatres were al- 
ready abandoned to desolation; and other 
signs quite as plainly show, that art had be- 
come infected by the fatal degeneracy which 
was so rapidly corrupting the whole frame of 
the Lower Empire. 

Unquestionably a higher idea of the extra- 
ordinary nature of Grecian civilization is to 
be derived from the relics to be found in 
Asia Minor, than from those of Athens it- 
self. In the latter, doubtless, works of ex- 
quisite design are yet existing in better pre- 
servation, and scattered in greater profusion. 
But in Asia Minor we are struck not only by 
the mere number of the cities, but also by 
the deep root, the perfect possession, which 
the Greek spirit had so manifestly taken of 
the whole country. The beautiful erections 
that are left, do not appear as solitary tro- 
phies of a conqueror’s vanity—such as the 
Romans left in the shape of a fortress or an 
aqueduct in chosen spots of their subjugated 
provinces. The Greeks themselves built 
cities and peopled them. Every where are 
found temples where the deities of Greece 
were worshipped; stadia for the celebration 
of their games; theatres for the representa- 
tion of their dramas—the very sites of which 
proclaim that love of the beautiful so univer- 
sally manifested among the Greeks. For, as 
Mr. Hamilton remarks, the spot selected for 
their erection is always that whence the spec- 
tator could command the most lovely land- 
scape, and where the beautiful realities of 
nature enhanced the beautiful illusions of art. 
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Nothing proves more strongly the high 
state of cultivation which society had attained 
in Asia Minor, than the multitude of inscrip- 
tions in every one of its cities. St. Peters- 
burg, in the present day, can boast of a col- 
lection of edifices on which far more labour 
and expense have been lavished, than, pro- 
bably, was bestowed upon any city of anti- 
tiquity excepting Athens. Yet in the capi- 
tal of the Czars the very shops are obliged 
to have recourse to pictorial representations, 
to inform the passengers of what nature are 
the commodities dealt in. It is not two cen- 
turies since London itself had its houses of 
traffic distinguished by signs, appended to 
their doors, for the benefit of that large class 
of the community who could not read. But 
the Greek public was evidently of a kind to | 
whom an inscription was intelligible ; for | 
these are often addressed to cultivated read- 
ers, and are sometimes of a nature that must 
have rendered it very inconvenient to be un- 


able to interpret their meaning. Orders and | 
notices from the governing powers, edicts of | 


state, and abstracts of public acts are disco- 
verable. Besides, there are many contain- | 
ing monumental memorials, votive dedica- | 


tions of offerings to the gods, honorary tes. | 


timonials to the virtues of individuals, and | 
some registers of historic facts. 


Some curious specimens of bilingual in- | 


scriptions were observed by both Messrs. | 
Hamilton and Fellowes,—marking periods | 
when an intermixture of two races was in 
course of progress. At Angora, (the an- 
cient Ancyra,) Mr. Hamilton was able to 


copy a large portion of a translation into | 


Greek, of the Latin inscription upon the) 
temple of Augustus, known as the Monu- | 
mentum Ancyraneum. Several chasms in | 
the inscriptions occurring in the Latin, were 
there supplied; and another portion still ex- 
ists, although unattainable for the present, 
being concealed by the thick walls of a mo- 
dern house, built against the ancient temple. 
Mr. Fellowes, however, has discovered yet 
more remarkable inscriptions, which refer to 
a double population long preceding the en- 
trance, or, possibly, the existence of the Ro- 
mans. At Xanthus, and some other cities 
of Lycia, he found bilingual inscriptions 
where the two languages were Greek, and 
another of quite distinct character, whose al- 
phabet, even, cannot yet be interpreted; but 
which Mr. Fellowes supposes to be that of 
the ancient inhabitants of the country, and 
calls Phrygian. ‘The letters show no ap- 
33* 
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‘proach to the oriental conformation, being 


chiefly of angular forms, with lines as dis- 
tinct and sharply traced as the Greek; but 
as Mr. Fellowes, after making a third voy- 
age to Syria for the purpose, has succeeded 
in depositing a long series of the Xanthian 
marbles—seventy-eight in number—in the 
British Museum, some of which contain spe- 
cimens of the characters in question, we pro- 
bably may, ere long, have more light thrown 
upon these obscuro records of remote ages. 
A question of some interest in the history 





of architecture, may perhaps be solved by 
further examination of the cities of Asia Mi- 
‘nor; namely, the period of the discovery of 
‘the arch. In the course of their investiga- 


a, both the present travellers met with 


remains wherein a gradual approach to the 
| principle of the arch was visible. The most 
| distant resemblance was one found frequent- 
ily occurring in gateways, covered in above, 
‘by an arrangement of blocks similar to that 
existing inthe tombof Agamemnon at Mycene: 
the courses of marble are made to project a 
'small distance, each over their subjacent 
stratum, so that the sides gradually incline 
towards each other, and the top is closed by 
one long slab. Sometimes the perfect form 
of an are was given by cutting away the pro- 
jecting edges, and scooping the inferior 
surfaces intoacurve. A modification of this 
plan next occurs, presenting instances where 
the upper block is supported, like a keystone, 
| by lateral pressure; and at length, in build- 
ings contemporary with the Roman era, we 
| find a perfect arch, with its system of vous 
soirs and abutments. 

temarkable even above the edifices for the 
use of the living, are the erections in memo- 
ry of the dead. And these latter exist uni- 
versally in a better state of preservation; 
since every new conqueror left those sacred 
abodes unviolated, however much the neces- 
sities of defence or the varieties of taste might 
induce him to remodel the cities themselves. 
Only in places where the Turks have built in 
the neighbourhood, and had recourse to the 
sepulchres for their almost inexhaustible sup- 
plies of marble, are there any signs of muti- 
lation other than those which time has caus- 
ed. The extent of the cemeteries is often so 
much vaster than that of the cities to which 
they belong, as to indicate a long period of 
existence in the several towns;—the space 
occupied by the dwellings of the living being, 
as just observed, so much more circumscrib- 
,ed than that devoted to the resting-places of 
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past generations. ‘The most ancient traces | 
of sepulchres that are found, appear to belong | 
to the ante-Grecian period, and are probably 
Phrygian or Phenician: inscriptions occur 
among them, but not in the Greek character. 
The distinction between their construction 
and those of the Hellenic era, is, that the for- 
mer are excavated in the rocks, not erected 
above ground; and the enormous numbers 
in which they are found, bespeak the long- 
protracted existence of a dense population. 
Passing the Soanli Dere, near ancient Soan- 
dus, after accomplishing the ascent of Mount 
Argzeus, Mr. Hamilton entered the following 
scene :— 

** Proceeding along the western branch of 
the valley, we soon reached a narrow pass 
between high cliffs of volcanic tuff, capped 
with horizontal beds of a harder variety of 
the same formation, numerous fragments of 
which covered the talus at the foot of the 
cliffs. Presently we reached an insulated 
mass of rock on the left side of the road, 
in which a thousand tombs or grottoes had 
been excavated. ‘The scene in front became 
singularly curious and striking, as we thus 
entered what may be really called the com- 
mencement of Soanli Dere: the cliffs on 
either side of the valley were perfectly honey- 
combed with a countless number of excava- 
tions, dwellings, and tombs, hollowed out of 
this soft and peculiar rock, to the height of 
two hundred feet, and many thousands of 
which are inaccessible from without. A lit- 
tle way further on, we passed through an 
arch cut through another mass of rock which 
projected over the road and entered at once 
into this wonderful valley, which for its 
strong peculiarities and mysterious character, 
far exceeded in interest any thing I had been 
led to expect, Curious as the scene was, it 
became more wondeful at every step. As 
the valley narrowed, and the cliffs on either 
side became more perpendicular, they were 
covered to the very top with innumerable 
caves and excavations; some of which were 
large and handsome, with broad openings 
and architectural facades; while others again 
were plain and small, resembling windows 
in the face of this natural wa!!. Some of the 
larger grottoes were covered with every va- 
riety of architectural ornaments; arches, sup- 
ported by rich pilasters, decorated cornices, 
elaborate architraves, and columns, all cut 
out of the solid rock, vied with each other in 
giving to this wild and abandoned valley, the 
strange and mysterious appearance of a con- 
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flict between habitation and desolation. At 
the extremity of the point between the two 
ravines, stood the ruins of a small Byzantine 
church of very ancient date; above which the 
cliff was again excavated in an extraordinary 
manner, studded with innumerable caves, 
one above the other, which, from the circum- 
stance of the front of many of them having 
been worn away, presented a strange ap- 
pearance, I climbed into several of them, 
in one of which were remains of painting, as 
well as a handsome cornice round the ceiling. 
Near the chapel above mentioned, was a bu- 
rial-ground : the grave-stones of which seem- 
ed to have been cut out of small projecting 
pinnaces, and very rudely finished ; all faced 
the north: some had small niches with a 
cross carved beneath them.” 

Many other localities were found to con- 
tain rocks excavated into sepulchres as at 
Soanli Dere. In some places, the tombs, 
which Mr, Hamilton compares to pigeon- 
holes, appeared to have been enlarged and 
employed as places of Christian worship. 
Probably this was done during some of the 
earlier persecutions, which were felt in all 
their cruelty throughout Asia Minor, then 
the stronghold of Christianity. At such times, 
these caves would offer to the disciples 
places of refuge and secrecy for the perform- 
ance of worship. ‘The few scattered and un- 
intelligible Greek letters found graven upon 
the walls in some of the excavations, may 
perhaps be referred to these latter frequent- 
ers, A multitude of monumental buildings 
exist, belonging to the genuine Greek school. 
Many of these are of most elaborate and 
beautiful construction, with rich carvings; on 
some of them may still be recognized the 
traces of the colours that were once employ- 
ed to give greater brilliance to the sculpture. 
Many of the inscriptions upon the monu- 
ments are very striking. One at Nicwa 
bears only these words—* Paulinus, son of 
Aulius, lived seventeen years, Farewell.” 
Another at Soma (anc. Cerma,) runs thus— 
“‘Onesimus the father, and Chryseis the 
mother, made this tomb for their sweetest 
child Polychronius, for the sake of remem- 
brance.” The last words of the latter in- 
scription are constantly recurring, and are 
often the only part still to be deciphered. Mr. 
Bewick’s well-known vignette of the ruined 
church with the broken tombstone, whose 
fragmentary inscription rans—*t This monu- 
ment is erected to perpetuate the memory of 
,»’ may find a thousand resemblances in 
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Asia Minor. 
scattered columns that once bore the memo- 
rials of affection to the departed, standing 
ruined amid a city in ruins, and a province 
almost unpeopled, retaining only the half- 
obliterated final syllables ‘* MNHMHZ XAPIN!” 

The inscriptions, of every kind, found 
throughout this country, lead to the conclu- 
sion that the peculiar forms of social life and 
habits that existed in Athens, prevailed very 
generally among the colonies in Asia; and 
many questions present themselves for inves- 
tigation concerning the colonial policy of the 
Greeks, prompted by the remarkable char- 
acter of their colonization as evidenced in the 
remains they have left. Evidently their pos- 
session was founded on far different princi- 
ples from that of the Romans, who were con- 
tented with simple military predominance ; 
building a few fortresses, and allowing the 
inhabitants to continue undisturbed in the use 
of their ancient forms of worship, life, and 
speech, provided they paid the capitation tax. 
It was the easy yoke imposed that rendered 
the Roman conquest so rapid, and subse- 
quently made the division of the empire ine- 
vitable; for the fracture took place at the 
junction of the two languages—the Lower 
Empire absorbed the provinces where the 
Greek prevailed, and those eastern provinces 
that lay beyond—Rome retaining the Latin 
and Ultra-Alpine territories. 

Still less did the Greeks colonize merely 
for commercial purposes, as did the Pheeni- 
cians when they founded Carthage, or as the 
modern European nations were accustomed 
to do, at least in the eastern hemisphere, til! 
within the past century. The roots of the 
Roman power were only slightly fixed, but 
those of a mere trading establishment would 
be weaker still. They are often confined for 
a long period to a narrow strip of coast, 
where commerce may be carried on. A city 
gradually arises around the harbour, but the 
colonists live only as strangers in the land, 
their presence effects little change in the na- 
tion they are thrown amongst; their races 
seldom become intermixed—their manners 
are distinct—their interests conflicting. A 
colony of this description cannot weather a 
storm, and when uprooted it leaves no trace 
behind. Far otherwise did the Greeks estab- 
lish themselves in Asia. ‘They made the 
whole country Grecian—they carried thither 
their religion, their usages, and their poetry. 
Their arts were cultivated—their laws ob- 
served—their language spoken, universally. 
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How often might we meet with; As a consequence, after the cessation of their 


subjection to Italy, the provinces of Asia 
Minor threw off every taint of Latin infection, 
and became again purely Greek; retaining 
their independent nationality for centuries 
after the empire of Rome had crumbled into 
fragments.. ‘They yielded only by slow de- 
grees to the irresistible tide of Mahometan in- 
vasion; and still preserved a Greek popula- 
tion, keeping itself distinct amid the multi- 
tude of its conquerors, and, though subjuga- 
ted and trampled on, retaining not a few 
proud recollections of former glory. 

Connected with the questions relative to 
the Greek system of colonization is the re- 
markable fact—which is proved more strong- 
ly the more we examine the ruins of their 
cities in Asia—that is, the wonderful unifor- 
mity displayed in the production of Grecian 
art. ‘Throughout the wide extent of country 
embraced in their Asiatic colonies, and ex- 
tending to the valley of the Euphrates, the 
style and design of all their edifices present 
the same characteristics. The execution is 
in some instances ruder than in others, and 
the materials coarser in districts where mar- 
ble is scarce; but in all cases—whether we 
regard the whole plan or its separate por- 
tions—whether we examine the design of the 
buildings, the carvings of a column, or the 
miuute sculpture of a frieze—the pure Greek 
taste is always evidenced, and the identity of 
genius and design recognized. Of no other 
people could we assert this: where else 
could we expect to find, in the fragments of 
temples erected in remote colonies, a purity 
and elegance such as Mr. Fellowes in more 
than one place declares to have appeared 
little inferior to the sculptures of the Parthe- 
non? 

The researches of Messrs. Hamilton and 
Fellowes, fruitful as they have proved, have 
by no means exhausted the rich stores strew- 
ed over the country they visited. In fact, 
they have done little more than indicate what 
a plentiful harvest of discovery is yet left for 
future travellers to reap. The traces of their 
routes given upon their own charts, show at 
a glance how great an extent of those re- 
gions is yet to be explored; and many of the 
cities they saw, but which their time allowed 
them only to traverse hastily, are well worth 
a more leisurely examination. In some of 
them, the number and good preservation of 
the marble sculptures and edifices promise 
much interesting information. For many, 
the names and position have yet to be as- 






























































signed; and, every where the traveller will 
be attracted by the opportunity of pursuing 
novel investigations—of forming new theo- 
ries; and by the hope of clearing up some 
doubts that may have arisen relative to the 
accounts transmitted to us by the ancient his- 
torians. Nor will the excitement attending 
uncertainty be absent. In some districis he 
will find himself suddenly brought into the 
midst of a city of ruins, hitherto unknown; 
or visited only by tribes of wandering Kurds, 
who have given it the general title of Bala 
Hissar, or Old Castle—the adjective being 
obviously a reminiscence of the Greek 72azz. 
A deep interest, not unmixed with melan- 
choly, must be excited in a region where the 
traveller may, at any hour, find himself in 
such a scene as the following—entered upon 
by Mr. Hamilton without any previous ex- 
pectation, and left behind with no clue to the 
city’s name or history :— 

* About half- -past three, while crossing this 
flat country, my attention was arrested by 
several square blocks of stone in the fields 
onthe right; and on proceeding to examine 
them, I found myself on the site of an an- 
cient city. ‘The ground and walls between 


the enclosures contained many similar blocks, | 


some of which were still in stfu, others were 
pedestals, but without inscriptions, while 
broken pottery and tiles lay scattered about 
in all directions. ‘The most remarkable fea- 
ture was what may be called a street of 
tombs, extending in a N. by E. direction 
from the town. “All of them had been much 
injured, but the foundations of many were 
sull perfect. ‘The whole area of the city 
had been ploughed over, but the remains of 
walls of houses and other buildings were 
every where visible, in one of which, of un- 
doubted Hellenic construction, two or three 
courses of stone could be traced for some 
distance. A little to the S. W. of the tombs 
were the foundations of a small building, 
with several broken columns, five or six feet 
high, still in sit; but these, as well as the 
other remains, were quite plain, and consist- 
ed of the common limestone of the country. 
No traces remain of the town having been 
surrounded with walls or otherwise fortified. 
The ruins extended on both sides the road, 
and were in places much overgrown with 
vegetation. I can form no idea as to the 
name that should be given them; the ‘Turks 
eall them Kepijih;—there are, however, so 
many towns of Lydia and Phrygia still un- 
placed, and which it is scarcely possible to 
fix, in the absence of inscriptions and other 
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more direct testimony, that conjecture would 
for the present be useless.” 

The discovery of some curious subterra- 
nean passages was made by Mr. Hamilton 
at several places in Pontus; where ancient 
castles, situated upon precipitous rocky 
heights, were found to be connected with 

vast caverns penetrating into the earth ata 
steep inclination, and to a depth not yet as- 
certained. At Tocat, Gilleh, and ‘Tourkhal 
were to be seen the apertures of these chasms, 
which the ‘Turks regard with no little awe;— 
supposing them, probably, the entrances to 
some dread abyss. Upon attempting the de- 
scent of the cave at ‘Tocat, Mr. Hamilton’s 
guide ** remonstrated vehemently, and talked 
much of Sheitan,”’ (Satan.) An obstacle, 
greater than any terrors of Sheitan, prevent- 
ed the fuil exploration of the cavern; arising 
from the steepness of the descent, which was 
At Unieh, 
Mr. Hamilton again met with a similar open- 
ing, down which he cast stones, being un- 
provided with a light or repes to enable him 
personally to descend. ‘The stones, says 
he, ** bounded off twenty or thirty steps at a 
time, and I heard them distinctly for twenty- 
four or twenty-five seconds, when the sound 
hecame too faint to be distinguished.”’ After- 
wards, when visiting Amasia, our traveller 
accomplished his purpose of exploring one 
of these caverns to its extent. ‘The cavern 
selected was that mentioned by Strabo, in 
his account of his native place, under the 
title of cvgryyec. 

** Having seen so many of these places, I 
determined to descend this one and to ex- 
plore its recesses, having procured a guide 
and lights, and being told that a fountain of 
excellent water existed at the bottom. My 
opinion of its antiquity was at first rather 
shaken, by finding the entrance, sides, and 
roof arched over with bricks; but after de- 
scending about twenty feet I reached the old 
entrance, formed of Hellenic masonry. The 
descent, which was extremely steep, the 
steps being either worn away or filled up 
with mud and gravel, commenced rather in- 
auspiciously, by my sliding down fifteen or 
twenty steps at once. Here I observed that 
the sides were in several places built up with 
Hellenic blocks in the same style as the en- 
trance ; and having at length reached the 
bottom, at the depth of about three hundred 
feet, 1 found a small pool of clear cold water, 
the wall around which was also of Hellenic 
masonry; it appeared to have been original- 
ly much deeper, and to have been filled up 
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with stones, and may therefore have been 
one of the wells so destroyed by Pompey’s 
order; or perhaps those which are described 
by Strabo* as being destroyed by Pompey 
in the war against Arsaces, were of this des- 
cription, as he applies the same word uesia 
in both eases.t ‘The rock through which 
this has been cut is a hard limestone, but it 
sometimes passes through beds of soft fria- 
ble schist, supported by walls where requir- 
ed. I may add, that the subterranean pass- 
ages already described at Unieh and ‘Tourk- 
hal so closely resemble this of Amasia, that 
there can be no doubt as to their antiquity ; 
and this increases the probability of those 
places having been some of the strongholds 
of Mithridates,”’ . 

It seems highly probably that the subter- 
ranean passages here described were not alto- 
gether artificial. We are led to this conclu- 
sion, both by the negative testimony, that 
only in a few places they are discovered, 
although fortresses of as much importance, 
and of the same position and character, oc- 
cur in great numbers; and by the positive 
probability deduced from the mineralogical 
character of the places where they exist; 
since they are all situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the mountaneous regions which 
fringe the shores of the Euxine, and in the 
metalliferous districts of Asia Minor. ‘The 
mines of Marsavan, producing silver and 
copper, lie within a few miles of three of the 
sites (Gilleh, ‘Tocat, and Amasia,) where the 
caverns are found ; and Unich is in the coun- 
try once called Chalybes, from its stores of 
iron ore, and where there exists a population 
still employed in collecting and smelting the 
metal. We find also mention made of a 
fountain in the market-place at Gilleh, pro- 
ducing a large volume of water whose source 
was not known by the inbabitants of the place, 
but was evidently derived from a subterran- 
ean passage ;—thus leading to a conclusion 
that the strata were perforated naturally. 
Besides, what motive could have led to the 
expenditure of labour to so vast an extent 
as must have been required for an artificial 
excavation? and why would the projectors 
have chosen a shaft inclined at the steep 
angle observed in all the caverns ?—If they 
were intended as wells, a perpendicular pit 
would have been easier to excavate, and 
more useful when finished. Mr. Hamilton, 
indeed suggests the idea that the places 
where they occur where used by Mithridates, 
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cone; 
! cooled and solidified, the matter in the inte- 
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in his war with the Romans, to serve as 
hiding-places in case of assault, or as deposi- 
tories for treasure. But their position, and 
the absence of any attempts to conceal their 
openings, bear strongly against this hy pothe- 
sis. Besides, why were they dug so steep? 
if a perpendicular shaft were best for a well, 
one nearly horizontal should have been 
adopted for a store-house. 

The existence of vast perforations is abun- 
dantly proved in almost every case where a 
mountain has been formed by recent volcanic 
agencies. Upon Mount Etna many caverns 
are to be found, inclined at a steep angle, 
and formed by the actions of the currents of 
lava which flowed down the sides of the 
for while their outer surfaces had 


rior, remaining fluid, had flowed onwards, 
leaving behind a vast tube, which subsequent 
lava currents covered deeply with superim- 
posed strata. ‘The volcanic derivation of all 
the mountain ranges in Pontus, and even 
through every province of Asia Minor, is so 
evident, that the analogy of the Etna caverns 
leads us to assign a similar origin to the adyts 
described by Mr. Hamilton. - 

Asia Minor offers an abundant field for 
geological research, and one peculiarly deserv- 
ing examination; inasmuch as throughout its 
regions many of the grandest operations of 
natural forces have lately been, even still are, 
in the course of completion. As far as the 
globe has been explored, there has been no 
part of the surface, of equal size, so young ; 
and as the same natural causes have been at 
work many ages before, in various other 
localities, it is interesting to observe their 
traces where time has left them most fresh 
and ineffaced. In Mr. Hamilton’s work are 
scattered a multitude of observations which 
prove how richly the labour of the geologist 
would be repaid by the discoveries he is so 
certain to make. ‘The author has embodied 
most of his own observations in Memoirs 
presented to the ** Geological Seciety,’’ and 
printed in their ‘ ‘T'ransactions ;’’ but the 
facts observed are so singular, and the evi- 
dences so strong of changes still incomplete, 
that we cannot refrain from noticing a few of 
his discoveries. 

Although no volcano is actually in activity 
at the present day, nor any mark of fire ex- 
isting internally to be found—with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Yanah Dagh, which 
has continued to stream in a current of in- 
flammable gas ever since the days of Pliny 
—traces are very legible of extended and 
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recent eruptions. A whole district, called 
anciently Cateacaumeni, or Burnl-up, is 
especially of this description ; bearing a close 
resemblance to the volcanic regions in the 
south of France. In numerous instances 
facts have been collected which prove that 
some violent convulsion had caused the 
primary rocks of granite and trachyte to burst 
through the strata of more recent depositions 
—disturbing their continuity, and occasion- 
ing chasms in their various beds. At no 
place was this more remarkably evidenced 
then at Nemb Sheher, situated in the midst 
of a completely volcanic district, lying west 
of Mount Argeus. 

‘At a quarter after nine,” says Mr. 
Hamilton, ** we were in the village, situated 
on the extreme edge of the table-land, with 
a deep valley beyond. On arriving at this 
edge, I witnessed a most curious and extra- 
ordinary sight; in the several valleys spread 
out beneath our feet, towards the east and 
north-east, many thousand conical hills, o 
rather pointed pinnacles, varying in height 
from fifty to two hundred feet, rose up in all 
directions, so closely arranged that their 
bases touched each other, leaving only a nar- 
row path between them, and presenting a 
most strange and inexplicable phenomenon. 
In many places they were so slender and 
close together, that they resembled a forest 
of cedars, or lofty fir-trees. As we descended 
through the village, and wound round the 
base of the lofty rock above mentioned, on 
our left, its sides were literally covered with 
caves, some of which, from the front wall 
having fallen away, presented vast apartments 
supported by columns; on our right was an 
insulated pinnacle, rising up in the centre of 
the village to a height of more than two hun- 
dred feet, excavated on all sides, and offering 
many windows and openings even near the 
very summit, an approach to which appears 
impossible, except by an internal staircase 
cut in the rock itself.”? 

Mr. Ainsworth,* who has since visited 
Nemb Sheher, (or, as he spells it, Nev 
Shehr,) observed some hills which had been 
curiously worn by the rains, having assumed 
the shape of inverted cones, and resting in 
apparent insecurity upon a small point; the 
forms were caused by the abration of the sur- 
face, except where protected from the des- 
tructive agencies of the weather by a layer of 
more compact substances. ‘The same phe- 





* Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopo- 
tamia,&c. London: 1842, 





nomenon was observed by Bruce in Abys- 
sinia; is to beseen among the clayey heights 
that fringe the Ohio; and also in a totally 
different species of formation—the glaciers 
of the Alps. 

Some conical hills, not unlike those seen 
at Nemb Sheher, as above mentioned, only 
formed by another process, and still growing 
—if we may use that term for an increase of 
dead inatter—were observed at Gumiskhana, 
in Armenia. Water was there the instrument 
of elevation—a function the reverse of its 
general action. 

** At half-past seven we passed a group of 
remarkable conical hills, consisting of thinly 
laminated calcareous sinter or travertine, and 
which have been produced by the successive 
deposits of a caleareous spring, still flowing, 
and in the act of forming another cone in the 
immediate neighbourhood. It is probable 
that, when the deposit from the water had 
raised the sedimentary tumulus to a certain 
height, the spring tlowed with less rapidity, 
and with so much less force that the old vents 
became gradually choked up by fresh deposit, 
and the water was forced to seek a new open- 
ing, where it continued to deposit its lamina- 
ted matter as before, until a fresh hillock was 
produced, and the same process again renew- 
ed. ‘I'he spring now rises about fifty yards 
to the east of the old mounds, having com- 
menced forming a new one. ‘The water, 
which I tasted, was not very cold, but strong- 
ly chalybeate, oad, inacivilized country would 
probably be turned to a better purpose than 
forming such gigantic molehills. About a 
mile further we passed a village situated on 
a low hill of caleareous tuff, probably deposi- 
ted by similar mineral springs in former 
ages.” 

‘Thermal springs might be expected to exist 
in a country so peculiarly composed, and, 
accordingly, they are found in great num- 
bers. ‘Che most extraordinary spring was 
found at Brusa, which appears to produce 
the hottest natural water known—the ther- 
mometer rising in the fountain-head to 184 
degrees, within 30 degrees of the boiling 
point. ‘This is 72 degrees higher than in any 
English hot well; and nearly 20 degrees 
higher than the Carlsbad waters, which are 
the hottest in Europe. ‘The ‘Turks have 
erected baths at Brusa, which are much fre- 
quented ; but rather it seems, from conveni- 
ence, and in accordance with the usual cus- 
toms of the Mahometans, than from any idea 
of medicinal properties. Itis curious that 
univalve shells of the Buccinotda genus are 
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found in numbers in the water issuing from 
the baths; although it still retains a tempe- 
rature of 97 degrees, and is slightly impreg- 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. An- 
other consequence of the extensive and re- 
cent volcanic action, is the number of instan- 
ces where the earth is undermined. Many 
of the streams are found suddenly to disap- 
pear into subterranean channels, like the 
Greek Alpheus, making a reappearance at 
many miles’ distance. We have already al- 
luded to the fountain of Guneh as thus sud- 
denly starting to the surface. After comple- 
ting a considerable portion of the Hassan 
Dagh Mountain, in Cappadocia, Mr. Hamil- 
ton remarked that no stream flows down its 
sides, leading to the conclusion that the water 
received from the rains found an exit through 
the interior. Stronger evidence was afford- 
ed by the phenomena of some of the lakes. 
That of Egirdir presents the singular phe- 
nomenon of a lake supplying a large river 


that flows out of it, although no stream of 


consequence visibly enters it;—proving that 
the supply must be derived from springs or 
mountain torrents, whose embouchure is sub- 
aqueous. Lake Soghila is still more remark- 
able in its features; as it is occasionally and 
suddenly left dry by the escape of its waters 
through some chasm among therocks. Mr. 
Hamilton’s inquiries have left no doubt as to 
to this fact— 

‘‘ Being rather incredulous respecting the 
drying up of the lake, I made further inqui- 
ries about it here, when every thing was 
confirmed with still more circumstantial de- 
tails. I was assured that the water disap- 
peared every tenth or fifteenth year, when 
the plain remained dry for four, five, or six 
years; that the water escaped by several 
chasms in the rocks outside the Boghaz, not 
in the little lake itself; that when the plain 
is dry it is sown with wheat, and produces 
most abundant crops. All the neighbouring 
peasants sow as much as they can, and the 
practice is for them to pay half the produce 
of the first year to the Government, by which 
the possessor becomes the proprietor so long 
as the lands remain dry, paying for all sub- 
sequent years only the usual tenth of the 
produce. ‘This lake of Sogla is fed by a river 
which comes from the lake of Bay Sheher ; 
when the lake is dried up the river flows 
along the western side of the plain, at the foot 
of the mountains, and is lost in the chasms 
above mentioned. It would seem that, after 
a time, these become choked up, the water 
cannot escape through them fast enough, and 





gradually overflows the plain ; then, when it 
rises to a certain height in the Soghla Ghieul, 
it escapes by the ravine between Eski Serai 
and Kara Euran, and is lost in the plain of 
Koniyeh. All this information was given 
with so much detail, and from so many vari- 
ous sources, that I cannot doubt its truth. It 
is certainly a curious and interesting pheno- 
menon, and probably explains many facts re- 
specting the different size of the lake as re- 
ported by different writers, and the different 
localities which have been attributed to the 
Palus 'T'rogites, of which it is undoubtedly 
the modern representative.” 

The chasm appears from its effect to be 
of the nature of asyphon; but where the ulti- 
mate issue of the water occurs is not dis- 
covered. Perhaps it may not again reach 
the surface of the earth, but join the ocean 
beneath its bed—a fact which Mr. Fellowes 
observes to occur near the shore at Adalin, 
where he says— 

‘A curious effect is produced by strong 
springs of fresh water rising in the sea at 
the distance of a few yards from the shore, 
causing an appearance like that seen on mix- 
ing syrup or spirit with water; the sea be- 
ing so clear that the bursting of the fresh wa- 
ter from among the stones at the bottom, 
though at a great depth, is distinetly visi- 
ble.”’ 

But more extraordinary still, and appa- 
rently incredible, was the stream observed 
in Cephalonia, flowing from the sea— 

‘*'The first object which attracted our at- 
tention was the wonderful stream or river 
which, contrary to the analogy of all other 
rivers, runs from, instead of into, the sea, 
and after flowing a short distance down a 
rugged channel, disappears under the broken 
rocks. It is situated at the north point of 
the tongue of land which forms the west side 
of the harbour of Argastoli; and is so re- 
markable in its nature that the cave into 
which it finds its way has never yet been 
filled, or the river shown symptoms of ceas- 
ing. A spirited proprietor in the island had 
opened a great cavity in the rocks, for the 
purpose of tracing its mysterious course; but 
having dug to the depth of ten feet, he still 
found the water disappear through the cracks 
and crevices ten or twelve feet below the 
surface of the sea, from which it was only 
separated by a narrow wall of rock. ‘This 
person afterwards took advantage of the great 
fall he had thus obtained, and the supply of 
water-power at hand, to erect a large corn- 
mill moved by an undershot wheel, which 
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was constantly kept at work by the great 
body of water which he was able to let in 
from the inexhaustible reservoir of the ocean.” 

Many districts are found, where there are 
manifest tokens that lakes have covered large 
tracts of ground at a very recent period. In 
the valley of the Euphrates, those tokens 
were peculiarly apparent, although few of 
the rivers were unmarked by the same ap- 
pearances: in some cases level terraces, 
whose edges were marked by Lacustrum 
deposits, were observed with no existing 
river passing near them. Future observers 
may be interested in ascertaining the relative 
level which obtains upon the various lake- 
beds in all parts of the promontory, and in 
endeavouring to trace some series of descents 
between them;—such as exists among the 
terraces formed upon the sites of dried lakes 
along the course of the Rhone. It is re- 
markable that the level tracts formed from 
the beds of fresh-water lakes, are so often 
found destitute of trees. In the prairies of 
America this has been long remarked, and it 
is the same along the valley of the Euphrates ; 
though in both places probably far longer 
time has elapsed since the lake disappeared 
than was necessary for the growth of a forest. 
‘The cause of this deprivation remains to be 
explained. 

Mr. Hamilton’s enthusiasm is all expend- 
ed upon ancient times. he existing state, 
or living inhabitants of the countries passed 
through, excite none. Nothing can be more 
deplorable than their condition, if we may 
take for granted the opinions repeatedly ex- 
pressed throughout his volumes. The re- 
formation of the ‘Turks, under the influence 
of the European predilections of the late Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, had already made considera- 
ble progress, although far from being com- 
plete; but if we can accept as accurate the 
picture drawn by Mr. Hamilton, we must 
despair of any possibility of their ultimate 
improvement. Indeed, the internal energy 
of the Mahometan race is represented as be- 
ing so utterly decayed, that reforms would 
only hasten the evil day of its total annihila- 
tion, by depriving the tottering structure of 
whatever support it had derived—and this in 
all cases is considerable—from the outworks 
of custom and habit, which, in the lapse of 
centuries, had risen around it. We are, 
however, compelled to charge this writer 
with extreme prejudice in thus stigmatizing 
the Turkish character. At the first view, 
so absolute a decay of any portion of the hu- 
man family would seem alike questionable 
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and melancholy. ‘The mind is reluctant to 
admit the possibility of any race who have 
once attained so high a position in civilized 
life falling into such utter degradation. Ne- 
vertheless, examples are not wanting even of 
a decline as great as this: the memories of 
the preceding possessors of that very soil are 
too fresh—the faet of their actual condition 
too notorious—to leave any doubt of the pos- 
sibility of a ruin as complete as that which 
Mr. Hamilton predicts for the Mahometan. 
But is the fact so? Does the state of the 
Turkish power, either in Asia or Europe, 
support the representation? We shall brief- 
ly compare his narrative with his reflections, 
his facts with his comments, in order to see 
how the ease stands. First, we will quote 
his summary of the Turkish character—his 
ultimate deductions from the occurrences of 
which he was witness. After describing the 
system of ** farming” the sources of the pub- 
lie revenues, which was very much the same 
as prevailed in France in the days of the 
ancien régime—but, be it observed, one of 
those customs now in course of removal— 
Mr. Hamilton specifies an instance, neces- 
sarily of very rare occurrence, where the 
farmer or contractor had lost considerably by 
his bargain, and then proceeds to make the 
following reflection :— 


“ Trifling as the above instances of mal- 
administration may at first sight appear, and 
as they would really be if only insulated cases, 
they are so incorporated with the social ex- 
istence of the Turkish nation, that they be- 
come objects of great importance, and must 
always be taken into account, when the 
question of ‘Turkish reform is to be consider- 
ed. At present it is too evident that the ex- 
pectations which have been held on the sub- 
ject by writers, who, from long residence in 
the country, ought to be better acquainted 
with the Turkish character, must be disap- 
pointed; and every one must feel that the 
Turks themselves are as yet incapable of 
that high moral energy and perseverance in 
the path of duty, which are essential to the 
accomplishment of any moral or political 
regeneration.” 

“The future capabilities of the Turkish 
nation were a frequent source of reflection to 
me during my solitary rides; but the bigotry 
and intolerance of Mahometanism ever pre- 
sented themselves as an insuperable bar to 
their moral or political improvement, as well 
as to any reform in respect of their religion 
itself; for such is the virulence of their big- 
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otry, that the bare idea of a discussion or 
a doubt as to the merits or infallibility of 
Mahometanism, will drive the whole popula- 
tion to insurrection.” 

Yet their bigotry has not prevented the 
existence of a large Greek population, left al- 
most uninterrupted in the enjoyment of the 
rites of their faith—possessing considerable 
wealth—in all the social relations of life free 
and undisturbed. ‘The bigoted adherence to 
the laws of the Koran prohibiting usury, has 
left, as Mr. Hamilton himself remarks, the 
Greeks in possession of the lucrative trade of 
the banker. Bigotry rarely exhibits itself 
in so mild a spirit. ‘That it has not latterly 
become more bitter, we find proved by the 
fact that even the establishment of a school 
has recently been authorized among the Un- 
believers. ‘* I was informed,” says Mr. 
Hamilton, “ that a Greek school had lately 
been established here, (Amasia,) by permis- 
sion of the authorities—the only one, with 
the exception of that at Bafra, in this part of 
Asia Minor.” 

Nor does the bigotry of the Mahometans 
render them incapable of social spirit. In 
truth, many nations calling themselves Chris- 
tian, have failed to draw from their better 
religion an influence so mild and human- 
izing. ‘The hospitality so unaffectedly and 
universally manifested towards the traveller 
and the stranger, has been often recorded ; 
and Mr. Hamilton adds his testimony of its 
truth. ‘The only semblance of a grudging 
spirit was manifested in a few villages, 
where the inhabitants met him with a re- 
commendation to proceed to another halting- 
place, as being better provided with accom- 
modation ;—being desirous, as he tells us he 
quickly discovered, to shift upon others the 
duty of entertaining him. Yet if the recom- 
mendation were disregarded, and he decided 
to remain where he was, he immediately be- 
came invested with the venerated character 
of guest, and the best fare that could be pro- 
vided was placed before him. ‘To supply 
this provision the villagers made a general 
contribution, every one bringing a dish to 
help the feast; and as they did not always 
know what every man proposed to contri- 
bute, it happened occasionally that several 
dishes of the same sort arrived together. 
This spirit of hospitality is of no small mo- 
ment in the qualities of a nation—especially 
when it is so thoroughly imbued into its cha- 
racter, as we find it in Asia Minor; for not 
only are the wants supplied of the stranger 
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when present, but his necessities are pro- 
vided against when he is absent and unex- 
pected—a mere guest in posse. In many 
places where the natural springs are distant, 
wells have been prepared; or if these could 
not be dug from the nature of the ground, 
huts are built, wherein water jars, carefully 
placed in the shade, are kept constantly full 
by the spontaneous and unrewarded labour 
of the peasants, 

‘¢ We were much struck, on all the roads 
in Asia Minor, at the great number of foun. 
tains which are met with. They are inva 
luable to the traveller over the parched and 
dried-up plains, and are often the result of 
the pure benevolence and genuine native hos- 
pitality of the Turkish peasant. In some 
places where there is no spring or supply of 
water to form a running stream, the charita- 
ble inhabitant of a neighbouring village 
places a large vessel of water in a rude hut 
built either of stone or boughs, to shade it 
from the sun: this jar or vessel is filled daily, 
or as often as necessity requires, and the wa- 
ter is sometimes brought from the distance of 
many miles,” 

Many of the legends current im different 
places prove how genuine is their reverence 
for hospitality. At Malassa, on the banks of 
the Tchorab, a curious tradition exists. 

“Ascending the narrow valley on the 
right bank of the river, we passed at half- 
past two an enormous mass of rock lying be- 
tween the river and the road, at least forty 
feet high. The following tradition was told 
us by a suriji respecting it:—A village onee 
stood near the spot, and the rock in question 
was a haystack belonging to an old woman; 
one day a traveller arrived on horseback, 
and requested food for his hungry steed, but 
the old woman refused to comply with his 
request, in consequence of which, to punish 
her avarice and want of hospitality, her hay- 
stack was turned into stone.” 

We learn from Mr. Ainsworth that a simi- 
lar legend is told in explanation of the salt- 
mines at Taz Keuy; a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Taz Ghieul, (or Salt Lake,) 
—the ancient Tattza Palus. 

“The tradition of Haji Bectash’s discove- 
ry of these mines, relates that the holy man 
stopped in the neighbourhood to request food, 
whereupon a dish of eggs was laid before 
him; but the hospitable hostess forgot the 
salt, and he did not, even after several re- 
quisitions, obtain this condiment, so essentia 
to the digestion of eggs. The dervish, re 
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duced to perform a miracle, vowed that the | 
village should never again be in want of salt; 
so, putting his staff into the ground, he open- 
ed the subterraneous store that lay buried 
there.”’* 

A fact which speaks most favourably both 
for the natural dispositions and the govern- 
ment of the Turks, is the perfect safety the 
traveller enjoys even while passing through 
the wildest districts—and not only a safety 
of person, but also of property. More than 
one instance is related by Mr. Hamilton of 
the honesty displayed by the inhabitants. 
On one occasion, two men who had picked: 
up his geological hammer, followed him for 
a considerable distance till they could over- 
take him and return his property. If we had 
not limited our proofs to the testimony to be | 
derived from the work of Mr. Hamilton him- 
self, we might select from the narratives of 
Messrs. Fellowes, Ainsworth, and other tra- 
vellers, many instances of a similar observ- 
ance of strict honesty. We cannot, how- 
ever, forbear referring to one passage in Mr. 
Fellowes’ work, where he relates, that upon 
one occasion, having left his baggage ex- 
posed while preparing for a tour of explora- 
tion, he observed to his guide the danger he 
incurred of having his property stolen; when 
the man gave him an answer, which he found | 
correct, that a ‘Turk might not steal—his 
religion forbade it!” ‘That the personal safe- 
ty of the traveller is assured, we have from 
Mr. Hamilton a full acknowledgment. Haji | 
Mehemet Agha had made him the present of | 
a valuable horse, a gift which it would have | 
been unfriendly to return unaccepted; and | 
yet, in accordance with the manners of the 
Turks, the gift must be acknowledged bv 
another of equivalent value. A traveller is 
not overstocked with supernumerary arti- 
cles, so Mr. Hamilton selected “ his only 
pair of pistols, which, though rather small 
for a Turk, were very good, and had percus- 
sion locks. I added also a patent canister 
full of English. powder, and some copper 
caps—a pretty good proof of the conviction 
I had gained, that travelling in Asia Minor 
was, at this period, unattended with any per- 
sonal dangers.” 

A pleasing scene is described, of which 
Mr. Hamilton was witness at Harmanjeh, of 
the intercourse between the common people 
and the great man, the Agha of the town; 
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yet even then he cannot conclude without a 
disparaging comment, which is, to say the 
least of it, unsubstantiated :— 

“During this delay I remained in the 
Agha’s salamlik, watching the progress of 
public business, highly interested with the 
appearance of bold independence and the 
dignified manner of all around me, as well 
as with the perfect silence in which the whole 
was conducted. But what struck me most 
was the grace and dignity of the peasants 
who came in to pay taxes, or procure a teske- 
ray, or make some small present to the 
Agha, who was at the same time their land- 
lord, or, as was the case with some, merely 
to kiss his hand. ‘This ceremony was per- 
formed in a peculiar and impressive manner ; 
the inferior takes the right hand of his mas- 
tor between both his own, bowing low at the 
same time, after which he slowly strokes his 
beard with both his hands, whilst the supe- 
rior merely touches his own with the hand 
that has been embraced. One man particu- 
larly attracted my attention; he was a fine 
athletic figure, and advanced towards the 
Agha’s secretary with great dignity as he 
presented his petition, accompanied with a 
gift rolled up in paper, containing sugar, 
coffee, pepper, or some such trifle; then re- 
treating backwards until he reached the cen- 
tre of the room, he quietly assumed a most 
dignified attitude, with his right foot a little 
advanced, whilst both his hands rested upon 
his broad red sash, Although I understood 
not a word of the speech which he then de- 
livered, I felt that no Young or Kemble, with 
their most studied arts, ever came near the 
natural dignity and carriage of this illiterate 
peasant. In broad contrast with this man’s 
appearance was that of a feeble old man, the 
picture of misery, in rags and tatters, who 
was sitting on the floor beside him. When 
he afterwards arose to make his salutation 
to the Chief, the proud Agha half rose from 
his seat to receive his welcome, and to spare 
him the trouble and fatigue of stooping. It 
was a touching instance of respect for old 
age; and the whole scene was well calcu- 
lated to impress upon a stranger a favour- 
able idea, as far at least as externals went, 
of the manners and feelings of the ‘Turks. 
[ was also much struck with the ease and 
pubiicity with which their business was 
transacted, and their courteous bearing to- 
wards each other; but I must confess that, 
when | afterwards became better acquainted 
with their motives, and with their corrupt 
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system of government, | learnt to look with 
more suspicion on their outward manners, 
and to judge less favourably of their actions 
and intentions,” 

His own reception at that place (Harman- 
jeh) was graceful, and hospitable, as he ac- 
knowledges; though even his acknowledg- 
ment evinces before its conclusion the same 
acid flavour of prejudice. 

‘* Here we were most hospitably entertain- 
ed by the villagers, one of whom brought 
wood, another carpets, another cushions; 
and after some time a profusion of dishes for 
dinner, consisting of soups, stewed mutton, 
vegetables, rice, and sherbets, which, when 
we had satisfied our appetites, afforded a re- 
past to the bystanders. ‘Their hospitality, 
however, was rather troublesome, for every 
man in the village seemed to think he had a 
right to come and stare at us, smoke our to- 
bacco, and crowd our apartment, which they 
did for several hours with provoking perse- 
verance, although the only conversation car- 
ried on was through an interpreter. Yet, 
notwithstanding their humble rank, their dig- 
nified manners would not have disgraced a 
palace ; this natural ease is one of the most 
peculiar features of the character of the 
Turkish peasant. They complained of the 
new registration then in progress throughout 
Anatolia by order of the Sultan, and could 
not understand or approve of his sending 
round persons to take an inventory of their 
property, their lands, their wives, and their 
flocks.” 

This last remark is an insinuation of the 
bigoted ignorance of the inhabitants; yet 
their fears were but natural; being accus- 
tomed, from experience, to associate every 
survey of their numbers or their possessions 
with the imposition of a tax. Or, granting 
that there was some dense want of appre- 
hension, we can produce a parallel from the 
capital of not the least advanced nation of 
Europe—a city, too, boasting the possession, 
if we may believe Mrs. Trollope, of an aris- 
tocratic society of most extraordinary refine- 
ment,—composing in her own phrase, la 
créme de la créme—we mean Vienna. Not 
many years since, as we are told by Mr. 
Turnbull, the emperor Joseph endeavoured 
to introduce the mode of distinguishing houses 
in the principal streets by numbers, instead 
of the antiquated mode by painted signs. An 
émeute was the result;—the populace hav- 
ing taken up the idea that numbers were 
affixed for the purpose of more conve- 
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niently registering and collecting a new 
house-tax, 

Together with their hospitality, their re- 
fined courtesy, and an implicit resignation 
to the decrees of Providence, which we have 
too hastily confounded with fatalism, the Ma- 
hometans of Asia Minor retain no little feel- 
ing of national pride;—a feeling which must 
descend to, and impress every individual be- 
fore he can become an active member of any 
social community. Even the beggars evince 
the proud sense of dignity derived from their 
nationality. Passing through the suburbs of 
Ak Shiher, Mr. Hamilton remarks, “the nar- 
row street was thronged with beggars; but 
such was their Mahometan pride, that al- 
though loud in their cries and entreaties to 
every Turk, and even to our suriji, they 
would not condescend to ask a single para 
from Demetrius or myself.” 

At the close of his work Mr, Hamilton thus 
sums up his accusations :— 

“They are all ignorant and presumptu- 
ous, vain and bigoted, proud without any 
feeling of honour, and cringing without humil- 
ity; they cannot resist the temptation of mo- 
ney, or the prospective benefit ofa lie. In 
their government and administrative duties 
they are tyrannical and overbearing; in their 
religious doctrines dogmatical and intolerant, 
and in their fiscal measures mercenary and 
arbitrary. They are as ignorant of their 
own history as of that of other nations ; and 
this is the case even with the better educa- 
ted, who are in the most respects far inferior 
in character, probity, and honour to the pea- 
sants and lower classes. Their virtues are 
those of the savage, who is generous because 
nature easily supplies his wants, and chari- 
table because of the uncertain tenure by 
which he holds his fortune. The rich man 
of to-day may, by the caprice of an erring 
individual, be a beggar to-morrow; why then 
should he hoard his wealth, since he knows 
not who shall spend it? As long asa Turk 
is poor and removed from temptation, he is 
honest, but no souner is he appointed to office, 
or obtains the management of public money, 
than his uneducated mind is unable to with- 
stand the charm, and he becomes a peculator 
and a thief; he appropriates to himself what- 
ever he can lay hands on, and oppresses 
those below him, while, for the sake of se- 
curing his ill-gotten plunder, he propitiates 
his superiors by bribery and adulation. This 
has undoubtedly led to that demoralizing 
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ing all places to the highest bidder, allowing 
him in return to make the most he can out 
of the unprotected subjects, by extortion and 
taxation. 

“‘'The mischievous effects of such mea- 
sures are but too apparent, and cannot be 
mistaken by the stranger in this anomalous 
country. Attempts, it is said, are being made, 
under the influence of a few enlightened 
Turks, to reform some of their greatest 
grievances, and particularly this corrupt 
practice of buying every place under Gov- 
ernment. But success is, | fear, more than 
doubtful. Every object of change or im- 
provement must be opposed by the bigoted 
influence of Mahometanism; and the dread 
of Christian encroachments will resist all at- 
tempts to introduce any rational and practi- 
tical form of government, which can only be 
based on education and a higher tone of mo- 
ral feeling.” 

‘¢ Mr. Hamilton, who seems to be a Con- 
servative in England, becomes a Reformer 
of the most radical description when he cross- 
es the Propontis; and he accordingly pro- 
poses entirely to displace the Mahometans 
from the soil they usurp :— 

*“‘ Every day’s experience confirmed me in 
the idea, that it would be preferable for hu- 
manity, civilization, and commerce, if the 
Russians were in possesion of this country 
instead of the Turks. ‘That, however, is of 
course out of the question : the other Europe- 
an powers could never consent to such ag- 
grandizement on the part of Russia; but 
might not other means be devised to get rid 
of the Turks, whose existence in Europe in 
the nineteenth century is a disgrace to all 
Christian nations? They should be driven 
back to their natural boundaries, and the 
Mahometan territories should be limited to 
Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Persia, and Tartary. 


* * * * * 


The Turks, reduced to their native wilds in 
Tartary, might perhaps recover from the 
moral degradation in which they are now 
steeped; and, with a more healthy state of 
feeling, a way might be prepared for their 
admission, in the fulness of time, to the pale 
of Christianity.” 


After the proposal, so reluctantly with- 
drawn, to supersede Turkish by Russian 
domination, we confess that we look with 
some suspicion at the author’s contrast of the 
two nations, when he saw them almost in 
contact, at Kars on the frontier :— 
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‘* What a striking contrast this exhibits 
between the conduct of these two people— 
the Russians, strong and flourishing, and 
constantly acting as the aggressors, fortify 
their frontier line on the left bank of the Arpa 
Chai, thereby securing every successive con- 
quest—while the Turks, weak and disorgan- 
ized, helpless against their neighbour, and 
oppressed by their own rulers, leave the 
line of their frontier without a guard ora 
sentry, and their towns dismantled, in ruins, 
and unprotected by a single soldier or piece 
of cannon.” 

The author often alludes to the evil ten- 
dencies of the ‘Turkish system of administra- 
tion, which leaves the subordinate powers 
almost without responsibility for their actions, 
as they have purchased their authority from 
the Porte. And the result, by giving full 
scope to the rapacity of the governors, is 
brought forward as the great cause of the de- 
generacy of the people; whenever a man 
becomes rich, he is an object of suspicion 
and persecution; when a town is, from 
natural causes, enabled to obtain an influx 
of trade and wealth, the invariable conse- 
quence is, ** thatit is proportionably harassed 
by its governors, and speedily restored to its 
state of poverty and ruin.”” Another remark 
is introduced to show the want of subordina- 
tion in all departments ofauthority. ‘*Itis an 
universal feature in the successive gradation 
of powers in Turkey, that more respect and 
obedience is shown to the orders of an imme- 
diate superior than to those of a higher rank ; 
as, for instance, the governor of Ak Serai 
shows more obedience to the bouyourdi of 
the Pasha of Koniyeh than to the Sultan's 
firmahn; while the Agha of Kadj Hissar 
pays more attention to the letter of the gov- 
ernor of Ak Serai than to the bouyourdi of 
the Pasha.’’” If Mr. Hamilton had visited 
the villages around the tomb of Haji Bectash, 
the holy dervish, of whom he makes mention 
in a preceding page, he would have seen 
proof that the condition of the inhabitants 
does not always owe its character to the ra- 
pacity of the governors. In that district, the 
sanctity attached to the tomb of the dervish 
is allowed to exempt the inhabitants from the 
payment of every tax, except a trifling sum 
to serve for keeping the sepulchre in repair. 
The consequence is that the population there 
is idler and poorer than in almost any part of 
Asia Minor; even the small demands upon 
their exertions are not supplied, and the tomb 
itself is in a ruinous condition. The fact ap- 
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of the Mahometans are not to be excited, for 
any continuance, by the mere stimulus of 
gain. An Englishman is apt to give over as 
irreclaimable those who cannot be persuaded 
to take proper advantage of their opportuni- 
ties for obtaining wealth by the expenditure 
of labour. It requires a most comprehensive 
observation, and a full appreciation of the 
wide differences in intellectual and social life, 
between race and race, before a just judg- 
ment can be passed upon their true position 
in the scale of humanity. 

Mr. Fellowes has, we think, formed much 
more reasonable views of the state of the 
Turks. In his preface he thus expresses 
himself:—* At the time of my arrival in the 
country, I was strongly biassed in favour of 
the Greeks, and equally prejudiced against 
the ‘Turks; and it will be seen in the course 
of the narrative, how the unfavourable idea 
of the ‘Turkish character was gradually re- 
moved by a personal intimacy with the peo- 
ple; generally in situations where they were 
remote from every restraint but those which 
their religion imposes.”? Consequent upon 
this generous sympathy with the Mahome- 
tan race, is a juster and more hopeful view 
of their state and prospects. Mr. Fellowes 
remarks the notice that wealth attracts to- 
wards its possessors ; but his comment upon 
the fact is, that in ‘Turkey a rich man rarely 
breaks the law. Frequently he suffered in- 
conveniences—unexampled in Europe—from 
finding that money would not tempt the in- 
habitants of a remote village to exert them- 
selves in his service; but he also records 
with simple grace, that what he could not 
get for gold was given from kindness. 

We are happy to pass on to subjects which 
enable us to speak with deserved praise of 
Mr. Hamilton's work. His descriptions of 
scenery are picturesque and graphic; and he 
has made them more especially valuable by 
the geological phenomena, upon the grandest 
scale which he portrays. ‘The most magnifi- 
cent scenes he witnessed, were upon the 
shores of the Black Sea, which he coasted 
for aconsiderable distance when on his way 
to visit the ruins of Anni, the Mithridatic 
capital of Pontus. ‘The journey to Trebi- 
zond was performed in a steamer, being the 
second time that passage had been made by 
steam. Since then, we believe, a packet 
has been established to ply regularly between 
that port and Constantinople. 

At Trebizond, Mr. Hamilton found the 
same kind of poisonous honey from which 
the soldiers of Xenophon suffered. ‘The 
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flower whence is derived the deleterious 
quality, is a species of #zalea that grows in 
large quantities upon the declivities of the 
mountains around ‘Trebizond ; and probably 
both bees and flowers are the lineal descend- 
ants of those that flourished at the date of the 
Anabasis. 

‘The Euxine owes its modern title of Black 
Sea to the dense fogs that hang over its sur- 
face. Mr. Hamilton explains the cause as 
arising from the high mountain-ranges that 
circle the coast and confine the vapors as in 
a basin, causing them to expand over the 
water. ‘This is the reason why the Euxine is 
always so full of water, and keeps a perpe- 
tual current flowing downwards through the 
Dardanelles into the Mediteranean. A cor- 
roboration of this hypothesis is derived from 
the circumstance, that although the moun- 
tains are so near the coast that all the rivers 
which flow northwards, and empty them- 
selves into the Euxine, are necessarily of very 
short course, yet the quantity of water they 
bring down, is in all of them unusually 
great. 

Several migratory tribes are found scatter- 
ed about different parts of eg san of 
whom we should have wished to learn more 
particulars. ‘Though wandering, they do 
not appear to be predatory in their habits, ac- 
cording to the general tendency of a roving 
life. A few exceptions were found among 
the Kurds, who occasionally turn marauders. 
A brief enumeration of the nomadic tribes is 
given in Mr. Hamilton’s account of the dif- 
ferent classes of inhabitants in Asia Minor:— 

‘* There are four distinct classes who live 
in the country, and who are to be distinguish- 
ed from one another. 1. ‘The common 'Turk- 
ish peasant. 2. The Turcoman. 3. The 
Euruque 4. The Kurd. 

“1. The Turkish peasants, who dwell in 
villages and cultivate the ground, are the real 
agricultural labourers of the country; they 
generally possess small gardens, and are call- 
ed yerti, (from yere, earth.) ‘They always 
have fixed habitations, although many of them, 
during the summer months, retire to the 
mountains, or other cool places in the neigh- 
bourhood, which are called Yailais ; but even 
then they live in houses, and not in tents, 

‘2. The ‘l'urcomans have also their vil- 
aoe in which they reside during the winter 
months, but seldom, if ever, cultivate the 
ground or raise corn. They live on the pro- 
duce of their flocks and herds, and sometimes 
breed camels. ‘They always live in tents du- 
ring the summer, in some extensive plain near 
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their villages, for the sake of their flocks and 
herds, and do not go to the mountain in search 
of a cooler air. ‘They are, I suspect, the 
parent stock of the ‘Turks, but have longer 
pursued their wandering nomadic habits ; 
they are seldom met with except in the neigh- 
bourhood of great plains, which afford pas- 
ture for their flocks and herds. 

*¢3. The Euruques have no villages ; like 
the Kurds, in this respect they are a truly 
romantic race. ‘hey live on the produce 
of their flocks and herds, but generally in 
mountainous and wooded districts. ‘They 
breed camels, and one of their principal oc- 
cupations is burning charcoal. ‘They live in 
tents made of black goats’ hair, like the 
Kurds, and not in the round bell-shaped tents 
of the ‘T'urcomans, which are made of slender 
twigs, forming a kind of wickerwork cover- 
ed over with carpets or thick felt. They 
are said to speak the same language as the 
Turks. 

‘«©4, The Kurds are quite a different race 
of people, and speak a different language ; 
they have their own chiefs and leaders, and 
lead a thoroughly independent life. ‘They 
likewise have no villages, and cultivate no 
land, but breed horses and keep large flocks. 
They invariably move into different districts 
according to the season, having their summer 
and winter stations. * * * They 
are the most turbulent and least reconciled to 
the authority of a regular government of all 
the tribes in Asia Minor, but have become 
more orderly since the successes of Reschid 
Mahomed Pasha in Kurdistan.” 

We cannot take leave of these interesting 
works, without expressing our satisfaction at 
learning that Mr. Fellowes is about again to 
visit Asia Minor ; and that he will depart bet- 
ter provided than heretofore, both for pursu- 
ing the requisite investigations, and for the 
amicable removal of any specimens of an- 
cient art that he may discover. ‘The duty 
could not be assigned to any one more inde- 
fatigable in prosecuting researches among 
treasures whose extent is as yet unknown. 


a 
PLAYERS OF INTERLUDES. 


This curiously entitled bill is intended to 
remove from the theatrical profession the ap- 
pellations of ‘‘ rogues and vagabonds,’’ and 
there is an alteration in regard to penalties to 
be imposed for acting interludes, &c., in un- 
licensed theatres. ‘The act George II. is to be 
repealed, and other provisions to be made. 
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1. *The Nervous System of the Human 
Body. By Sir Cuarves Bett, K.G.H., 
F.R.S. 3d edition. 1836. 

2. The Hand; its Mechanism and Vital 
Endowments, as evincing Design. By 
Sir Cuaries Bety. 4th edition, 1837. 

3. Narrative of the Discoveries of Sir 
Charles Bell in the Nervous System. 
By Alexander Shaw, Surgeon to the 
Middlesex Hospital. London: 1839. 


THE enunciation of a great truth, and the 
ingratitude of mankind towards their benefac- 
tor, are phenomena so constantly co-existent 
that the most consolatory aspect of the stern 
fact is to consider it to bea law by which the 
race is benefitted at the expense of the individ- 
ual. Truth is so terrible when exhibited in its 
concentrated form of a principle, and involvcs 
such consequences, that all the energies of 
man are required to test it in the furnace of 
human passions ere it can be purged of its 
dross and fitted for use. Mankind feel that 
it approaches them as a conqueror, and they 
receive it as an enemy. Few discoverers 
have survived this ordeal; none have es- 
caped it. Harvey owned that his doctrine of 
the circulation cost him his practice, and 
gained him instead the reputation of a mad- 
man. Newton was undoubtedly worried into 
melancholy—exhibiting the signs of that 
kind of aberration which pertains to the sen- 
tient rather than to the logical qualities of 
the mind. Kepler’s enthusiastic tempera- 
ment sustained him under the consciousness 
of being misunderstood : ‘* How can I,” said 
he, ** hope in my own century to be compre- 
hended, when God has in fifty found but one 
man to comprehend him?” But to the list 
of great hearts crushed under the burden of: 
truth, must be added that of Sir Charles 
Bell. 

He was born in Edinburgh in 1774, of pa- 
rents remarkable for simplicity and strength 
of character—not untinged with romance, 
He could hardly recal the person of his fa- 
ther, but deeply venerated his memory. It 
appears that, bred up among rigid Presbyte- 





* The mere title of this article is not of the class 
which proves generally attractive. We select it, 
however, as one which most readers will find in- 
structive, and a!l very interesting. It developes the 
labours and character of a man, who created an era 
in the science to which he was devoted, and who 
illustrated by his singular benevolence and honesty 
the best traits in human nature. 
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rians and destined for the Kirk, the old man 
became before quitting college, in 1720, a 
convert to the tenets of the Protestant Epis- 
copalian Church, then languishing in a most 
depressed condition in the North; and by 
and by devoted himself to the service of its 
ministry, in which he attained no higher 
preferment than a small village cure at Doun 
in Menteath, with a stipend of 251. per an- 
num. Upon this humble income a well- 
born and well-bred gentleman and his lady 
(whom he married late in life) not only con- 
trived to live with decent hospitality in their 
rural retirement, but to bestow a liberal edu- 
cation on three sons :—Robert, a writer to 
the Signet—the late celebrated surgeon of 





Edinburgh, John Bell—and George Joseph, 
now professor of Scots Law with high repv- | 
tation in that University. ‘The means of do-| 
ing equal justice to the youngest brother | 
were much curtailed by the death of the good 
old Jacobite priest. Reading in 1839 Mr. 
Pettigrew’s little biography of him for the 
‘‘ Medical Gallery,” Sir Charles wrote oppo- 
site to a sentence on its opening page this 
note :— 

‘«¢ Nonsense!—I received no education but 
from my mother, neither reading, writing, 
cyphering, nor any thing else. My educa- 
tion was the example set me by my brothers; 
there was in all the members of my family 
a reliance on self, a true independence—and 
by imitation I obtained it. People prate 
about education, and put out of sight exam- 
ple, which is all in all. 

‘“*My mother was my only teacher. | 
hope I was a comfort to her. On her death- 
bed John said, ‘ Let it be a pleasure to you 
to reflect that you were always her com- 
fort.’” 

He passed without distinction through the 
High School of Edinburgh—having no turn 
for grammar, and labouring under a con- 
stant burden of misery from the feeling that 
his faculties were below the common mark, 
His brother John, however, saw that there 
was more in him than in many forward 
scholars—and soon took him into his own 
hands; and undoubtedly he owed much to 
John’s early care and zeal, though the elder 
brother’s manner was not always so kind as 
his intentions. Under his eye Charles be- 
came a skilful dissector and anatomist; and 
in due time he also established himself as a 
surgical lecturer in Edinburgh. But. the 
close connexion with his elder brother had 
also its misfortune: Charles soon found him- 





self in a vortex of medical polemics, waged 
between parties headed by Gregory on the 
one side, and by John Bell on the other. The 
former was certainly the most accomplished 
physician of his time—chiselled in mind and 
person after the Johnsonian model—while the 
latter exhibited, in a diminutive vivacious 
body, that vigorous combination of qualities 
which made him the most dexterous as well 
as the boldest operator, the best surgical 
writer, the most eloquent though the most in- 
dolent surgical lecturer then extant. Had 
he possessed the controlling power which be- 
longs only to the highest order of intellects, 
few could have done more; as without it few 
have done less than John Bell. The sarcasm, 


‘learning, wit, and personalities which “ the 


Dawplucker” controversy called forth in 
these great rivals, made the elder brother the 
terror of all the pompous mediocrities of his 
day; and the prejudice was most unjustly ex- 
tended to Charles Bell. 

In 1804, at the age of thirty, he became 
so weary of Edinburgh, in spite of many 
dear friendships, that he made up his mind 
to remove to London. He arrived towards 
the end of the year, with a light purse, and 
without almost a single acquaintance—but 
with the spirits of youth about him—encou- 
raged by the steady affection of George Jo- 
seph Rell, who was already of some note at 
the Scotch Bar—above all, sustained by a 
consciousness of powers which he believed 
would inevitably lead him to honourable com- 
petency. Sixteen years after, when he look- 
ed back on the step he had taken, he was 
struck with its hardihood; time and the 
world had had their usual effect on the head 
and heart. 

The teachers in the several great London 
medical schools were then Cline and Cooper 
in the Borough, Abernethy at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Sir Everard Home and Wilson in 
the west. His few direct introductions ex- 
tended, we believe, to none of these gentle- 
men; but the reputation of his family and 
his own talents very soon made him known 
to all the most worthy members of his pro- 
fession. He shared the hospitality and as 
much of the friendship of Baillie as that great 
physician’s busy life could offer: with Dr. 
Maton he lived in close intimacy; a man of 
that stamp that he chose to die in compara- 
tive poverty rather than not devote his large 
professional income to the discharge of lia- 
bilities incurred by his father, a banker, we 
believe, in Salisbury. ‘To these were added 
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a few others, especially ‘the good old Lynn,” 
surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, who 
appears to have been the most zealous of all 
in assisting the views of the amiable adven- 
turer. 

Bell’s early letters to his brother George 
Joseph present a vivid picture of hope and 
fear—of domestic affections left and as yet 
unreplaced—of a manly spirit now and then 
almost shaken, but as often buoyant with 
the pardonable presumption of feelings un- 
tried and unscathed by experience. ‘These 
letters show to his “earliest and dearest 
friend” the most unreserved confidence—not 
a thought is concealed; but we prefer to 
quote from his own diary of 1820:— 

‘1 could see that much could be done— 
but where to begin? Where find a resting- 
place? How show my capacity of teaching 
or illustrating my profession? These days 
of misery greatly tended to fortify me, so 
that nothing afterwards could come amiss, 
or bring me to a condition of suffering equal 
to what I then endured. A little romance 
tinctured the whole—for [ felt I was such an 
outcast from society I loved and thought I 
deserved—so alone in the world—that I was 
sure some connexion was to be formed; and 
l entertained myself with fancies as to what 
family—what place—what set of people, it 
was likely Providence was to unite me to. 
There was scarcely a street or a house in 
which my imagination did not lead me to 
think of the probability of finding a home at 
some future period. In short, | was as ro- 
mantic as any young man could be, though 
the prevailing cast of my mind was to gain 
celebrity and independence by science, and 
perhaps this was the most extravagant fancy 
of all.” 

Bell, in the commencement of his London 
career, was cordially received by Sir Joseph 
Banks :— 

“30th Nov. 1804.—I breakfasted with 
Sir J. Banks. He is in good style, but has 
a set of the absurdest animals, living ani- 
mals—German and French Toadeaters— 
about him. There came in presently two 
old ladies, and a respectable, fresh-looking, 
gouty old gentleman, whom I took for the 
knight, and was angry with myself for 
coming to put myself in the train of this 
stupid, unmannerly man—unmannerly qua 
Sir Joseph, because he took: no particular no- 
tice ofme. The gentleman was a guest like 
myself, which when I knew I saw him 
through a different medium. Presently the 
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knight made his appearance, a very kingly 
figure of an old man, with a blazing star on 
his breast. He received my Infirmary Pa- 
per from Dr. Garthshore, and sat down and 
read it before he took his breakfast. He 
spoke highly of it, and gave a general invi- 
tation.” 

Before he arrived in London, he had pro- 
jected and nearly finished his first great 
work, that on the ‘“* Anatomy of Expres- 
sion:” but some time passed before he could 
get a publisher; and meanwhile we see that 
living with the most rigid frugality, he was 
obliged to accept the assistance, now and 
then, of his brother George. In truth, the 
Edinburgh prejudice against John bad _ pur- 
sued him, but he seems to have believed that 
the mere national prejudice was in his way:— 

“When | got into Lynn’s carriage to-day, 
‘Well, | wanted to speak and laugh with 
you. We have got scent of you—they are 
looking sharp after you—and, sir, they 
think you are going to knock us all out— 
your book has been seen on Sir Joseph 
Banks’s table.’ Would you believe it, my 
dear George, that somebody speaking of me 
to Lynn, said | was a sharp, insinuating 
young man, who would wheedle him out of 
his hospital? Lynn’s answer was—* How 
the deuce will he contrive that?” They have 
a perfect horror here of the shrewdness and 
perseverance of Scotchmen.” 

However, such unworthy feelings as these, 
we need not say, could never have been sup- 
posed to be shared by the Coopers and the 
Abernethys, with whom he associated, and 
whose operations he repeatedly witnessed and 
assisted.* With such men his mornings and 
evenings could never be unprofitably spent 





* We transcribe what follows from Bell’s note. 
book of 1826 :— 

‘Sir Astley is not the only person in our profes- 
sion who makes the most distinguished appearance, 
but he must be long remembered by his teaching 
and his writings. His work will stand. It was 
ouly yesterday he told me it was difficult fora man 
to retire from business who was liable to be called 
upon by 7000 members of the profession, whom he 
had educated. In my opinion he is neither hand- 
some, nor are his manners those of a perfect gen- 
tleman—they are very distinctly professional. But 
I suppose I am wrong in all this, for | have scarce- 
ly ever seen him leave a family without the mem- 
bers of it uniting in his praise, and the lady adding 
‘he is so handsome.’ He is considered very am- 
bitious. He has been blessed by nature with an 
excellent temper; his natural warmth will never 
force him into saying or doing anything offensive. 
He has nothing of that tormenting anxiety for his 
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—but they were generally occupied then, as 
ever after, in incessant labour. He painted 
from the Academy figure for his museum, 
or for illustratifig his works, and acquired by- 
and-by such a character as a cognoscente, 
that parties were formed for the purpose of 
benefiting by his criticisms on subjects of 
art contained and opened to him in our best 
private galleries. Indeed, all our most cele- 
brated artists appreciated him highly, and 
many were his personal friends. Sir David 
Wilkie, especially, was his pupil, and re- 
mained through life much attached to him. 
In 1840, when on the eve of departing for 
the Holy Land, he told Bell how much those 
early lectures had influenced his present 
step, making him feel the necessity of study- 
ing the exact character of man’s frame mo- 
dified by the circumstances under which he 
lives, previous to undertaking those high and 
solemn subjects with which the great painter 
hoped to have perfected and closed his career. 

The “ Anatomy of Expression” was pub- 
lished in 1806, and at once fixed his reputa- 
tion. It was praised by all the real judges 
—it was acknowledged to be the most valu- 
able present that anatomy had ever made to 
art; but the sale was not large—it was any- 
thing but a book for the many. Bell ex- 
pected, among other things, that it would be 
considered to give him a claim to the Ana- 
tomical Chair in the Academy. Thrice the 
vacancy occurred, and this darling object 
was never realized. Once, in 1824, he was, 
most reluctantly, induced to canvas for it. 
The reception he met with was very agree- 
able, and enabled him to note a few features 





patient which becomes the burthen of life to other 
men. 

“ Abernethy, who is a complete contrast to him, 
has felt the duties of his profession a torture. When 
I first came to London I was a great deal with him ; 
and many a moonlight night have we wandered 
over half London, when Abernethy had no other 
intention than of bidding me good night at his own 
door. He said to me last night, ‘ You will believe, 
I suppose, I might have had great business, but I 
dislike it; and besides, I was educated—that is, I 
educated myself—for a lecturer and hospital sur- 
geon.’ He has not the character of a good operator, 
I believe because he has no pleasure in it, as the 
other has; neither has he the capacity nor the dis- 
position for display which belongs to Cooper. 

“ He is spoiled by the unrepressed admiration of 
his connections, and his pupils enjoy his jokes and 
his wine. We should not regret anything which 
gives a good man pleasure; but such a life leads 
only to indolence. Abernethy is stationary, while 


younger men advance; and bad health has soured 
im.” 
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of his visits. Flaxman, a small, decrepid, 
vivacious man, he found seated around gi- 
gantic fragments of antique statues, North- 
cote, with his pale and animated features, 
shrouded under a coil of blanket flung over 
his head and shoulders, entertained him with 
compliments, and lamentations over the elder 
and better days of the Academy. Chantrey. 
flushed with life and fame, walked ‘like a 
monarch through his spacious studios, where 
the enormous masses of marble seemed to 
mark the height of his reputation, and bid 
fair to perpetuate it:” he thoroughly appre- 
ciated Bell—but still Bell failed. But we are 
anticipating. 

Finding no opening as conjoint lecturer in 
any of the great schcols of London, Bell 
took, in 1807, a cheap, ruinous, old house in 
Leicester Street, which formerly had been 
tenanted by Speaker Onslow, and deter- 
mined there to commence as a teacher; but 
he had so miscalculated events, that instead 
of a class of ninety, such as he had left in 
Edinburgh, he only found three pupils, and 
it was many years before he numbered forty. 
The very entrance into his new dorfiain was 
marked by a circumstance which jarred most 
unpleasantly on his sensitive mind :— 

“T took my surveyor with me, and was 
appalled by the account of this great, clum- 
sy, John Bull of a fellow, who on looking 
out of the window and seeing the walls out 
of the perpendicular, said, in a coarse, fami- 
liar manner— Sir, you had better have nine 
bastard children than this house over your 
head.’” 

The first night he slept in it, while step- 
ping into bed, the floor gave way, and on ex- 
amining it the next morning he discovered a 
tube under a loose board, and learnt that 
this machinery pertained to the “ Invisible 
Girl,” which had been exhibited in this iden- 
tical spot. Bell says in his journal, “ a man 
brought up as I had been in Scotland, has 
certain notions of respectability which are 
very strong and peculiar. I do not know 
that at any time I was more depressed than 
when I found the sort of house I possessed.” 

The staple of these events has afforded 
Wm. Gibson, M. D. Professor of Surgery in 
the University of Pennsylvania, an occasion 
of introducing, in his ‘* Rambles in Europe,” 
a well-told ghost-story, and, as he is pleased 
to term it, “the pathetic ballad of Mary’s 
Ghost, published about that time.” Dr. Gib- 
son, having been a pupil in Leicester Street, 





of course authenticates the facts—that Bell’s 
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servants left him one by one—that his house- 
pupils dreaded sleeping in single rooms, or 
near the anatomical theatre—that one night 
‘‘while tossing about half asleep, Bell felt 
his foot seized by an ice-cold hand, &c.— 
that the next day the mystery was cleared 
up by his learning that Onslow House was 
haunted by a beautiful young lady who died 
while engaged to be married, and whose 
body was dissected by the London surgeons. 
Bell, he adds, remembered, when boasting to 
* old Dr. Garthshore” of his bargain of a 
house, receiving an account which “he could 
not account for till months after—* You’ll 
pay dearly enough for it. You might as well 
have a wife and seven children, or a mill- 
stone about your neck. It’s a divil ofa house, 
and you'll have a divil of a time in it, I’m 
thinking.” After this substitution, by the 
American professor, of Dr. Garthshore for a 
coarse John Bull, and “ a wife and seven 
children,” plus a millstone, as equivalents 
for the surveyor’s nine bastards, we have the 
‘pathetic ballad”—whose author was evi- 
dently a prophet as well as a poet, since Ast- 
ley Cooper was not Sir Astley until twenty 
years after Bell left Onslow House :— 


“ The body-snatchers they have come, 
_ And made a snatch at me; 
*Tis very hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body be. 


The cock it crows—I must be gone— 
My Wiiliam, we must part ; 
But I'll be yours in death, although 
Sir Astley has my heart. 
[Gibson's Rambles in Europe in 1841, p. 142. 

From 1807 to 1812 Bell resided in Onslow 
House, and in this period his letters are 
flushed with confidence and the undefined 
anticipations of performing one day some- 
thing great. He might safely write as he felt: 
for he addressed that brother who, himself 
full of years and honours, may now feel that 
to him the world is in no small degree in- 
debted for fostering and encouraging that 
sensitive mind, which had it continued under 
the constant influence of John Bell, might 
never have achieved for England the disco- 
very of the Nervous System. In a charming 
little (unpublished) essay, entitled “‘ A Letter 
to my Earliest Friend on a Method of Draw- 
ing,” 1817, Bell says,— 

‘¢ You think I should be able at 400 miles’ 
distance to teach my little namesake to draw. 
I know no better way than to put a pencil in 
his hand—to encourage him, and not to use 
him as a certain brother of ours did me when 
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I was of his age—for I yet can remember 
the vexation it gave me. I had drawn with 
great care a Venus, in the smoothest and 
softest manner, when, on returning to my 
work, I found he had with a touch of his 
pencil propped her very indecently with a 
pole stuck against the ground on that side to 
which she unfortunately leaned. A boy’s 
spirits and talents may be lost by such a 
joke. Encourage yours.” 

As early as 1807, occurs the following 
most remarkable anticipation of his subse- 
quent discoveries :— 

“‘ December 5, 1807.—My new Anatomy 
of the Brain is a thing that occupies my brain 
almost exclusively. [ hinted to you formerly 
that I was burning, or on the eve of a grand 
discovery. I consider the organs of the out- 
ward senses as a distinct class of nerves 
from the others ; I trace them to correspond- 
ing parts of the brain, totally distinct from 
the origin of the others: I take five tubercles 
within the brain as the internal senses ; I 
trace the nerves of the nose, eye, ear, and 
tongue to these, and there I see established 
connections; then the great mass of the 
brain receives “ processes” from the central 
tubercles. Again, the great mass of the ce- 
rebrum sends down processes or crura, which 
give off all the common nerves of voluntary 
motion; and I establish, as it were, a kind of 
circulation. In this inquiry I describe many 
new connections; the whole opens up ina 
new and simple light: the nerves take a 
simple arrangement, and the parts have ap- 
propriate names—the whole according with 
the phenomena, with pathology, and support- 
ed by interesting views. My object is not to 
publish this, but to lecture it to my friends— 
to lecture it to Sir Joseph’s coterie of old 
women—to make the town ring with it: as it 
really is the only thing that has appeared 
in anatomy since the days of Hunter.” 

From this moment, on through several 
anxious years, the fluctuations of his thoughts 
and feelings show how much he hoped, and 
how little he obtained of attention, or sym- 
pathy for his labours. In July, 1808, he 
writes to his brother,—‘ Take a book of 
anatomy, be it the Encyclopedia, that you 
may know my merits. I confess I like it the 
more I consider it: but this is the way with 
all hobbies vou will say.” A week later he 
is entreating his brother to correct and tran- 
scribe a MS., and then submit it to Jeffrey 
and Playfair—* as I will, (he says) to Broug- 
ham. The anatomists here,” he adds, “ are 
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below contempt; they cauiiot judge of it; yet | 
I think it will prove most acceptable to the 
profession at large—and while some will 
adopt it, the most captious will own it is in- 
genious.” In August he expresses his de- 
light at his brother’s approval, and his eager- 
ness for Mr. Jefirey’s, saying, ‘“ How can 
you be anxious for its originality !—to speak 
the truth, you cannot be more pleased with 
itthan lam. I am sure [ am correct; but 
I think there will be a great proportion who 
will, as you say, acknowledge it is ingenious, 
when they mean it is not true.” His hopes 
were high, as his self-confidence was just— 
but he seems to have met with no one to 
comprehend or believe in him but his bro- 
ther. One friend, he complains, thought that 
of little importance which was the basis of 
the whole; of another, he suspects that a 
‘‘ beautiful essay” had more charms for him 
than ‘the most striking fact.” 

Bell was sadly disappointed: he relin- 
quished for a time the thread of his discove- 
ries, and flung himself into the active duties 
of his profession more completely; he wrote 
his letters on strictures—and sundry papers 
for the Royal and other Societies. He was 
up at six o’clock in the morning painting 
from the Academy figure; and during the 
day he prepared and gave with much care 
two lectures. Not till after the lapse of a 
year do we trace any symptom of his grand 
hope beginning to revive,—‘ Oh,” he says, 
« for time to finish my ‘ Brain?’ it shall be 
good.” And when his brother presses him 
(in August, 1808) to make a run down to 
see his old friends, the answer, perhaps, 
carries allusion to the same object :— 

““ What are we, my dear brother, when 
we lose self-esteem? When I know I am 
doing my best, the worst comes without a 
pang—but I would return to London with 
feelings nearly as uncomfortable as the first 
time I visited it; and my worst enemy would 
not wish that. Be assured there is no emo- 
tion of pleasure which animates me, but you 
are somehow interwoven with the feeling.” 

In February, 1809, the relics of our army, 
after the retreat of Corunna, landed; and the 
opportunity was seized by Bell for maturing 
his knowledge on the principles of military 
surgery, which he afierwards believed he had 
contributed to confirm and settle. 

‘“« Haslar Hospital_—* Who goes there? 
A friend. Countersign—Spain. Pass friend; 
and all is well.’ Such is the frequent call 
under my window. I wish I had written to 
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you during my first sensations, which were, 
I trust, what every good man should feel. 
They are blunted by repetition, and | hate 
myself for being what I am, so mere a crea- 
ture like the rest, going about my common 
affairs. I have muttered bitter curses and 
lamentations, being delighted with the hero- 
ism and prowess of my countrymen, and 
shed tears of pity in the short space of a few 
minutes. I find myself, my dear George, in 
a situation unexpected and strange, such as I 
hope you may never see. I have stepped 
over hundreds of wretches in the most strik- 
ing variety of woe and misery, picking out 
the wounded. Each day as | awake J still 
see the long line of the sick and lame slowly 
moving from the beach—it seems to have no 
end—and there is something in the very 
slow and uninterrupted motion of these dis- 
tant objects singularly affecting.” 

In 1810 Bell had a very dangerous illness, 
which awakened the deepest anxieties in his 
Edinburgh friends, and called forth the fol- 
lowing description of his delirium—a passage 
exhibiting to us all his powers of minute ob- 
servation; and, to the speculatist, how much 
our daily habits shape and tincture these cob- 
webs of the mind :— 

‘«* My dear George, my dearest Brother,— 
After seven days of delirium and great suffer- 
ing this is the first comfortable time in which 
I can round my elbow into the writing pos- 
ture. You think too deeply of this illness 
of mine—as to the delirium, for the first 
nights it was agreeable. A painter, with a look 
of self-gratulation, placed his picture on an 
easel before me ; another, with an air of con- 
scious superiority, displaced the first and 
substituted his own instead—a third frowned 
and terrified the last, until in rapid succes- 
sion I saw the finest pieces of history, the 
most romantic scenery, banditti, ruins, aque- 
ducts ;—still I had self-command enough 
to know this was all an exuberant fancy 
which I indulged. By-and-by this same 
process of mind became less and less light 
in what it exhibited—I seemed to lie among 
legs and arms; my dressing gown became 
a frowning figure—a fold of the bed-clothes 
a limb—to which I added what was _neces- 
sary to make up the figure. Every absurdi- 
ty of my imagination | observed to have a 
distinct origin in the impression on the 
senses. When the light was vivid, the can- 


dles and fire bright, the truth of sensation 
corrected all absurdities; in total darkness, 
I was free of all false perceptions; but in 
the obscurity of the rushlight, or that grey 
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canvas which seemed to be drawn across 
my vision by the shutting of my eye-lids 
—the reflex sensation perpetually exhibited 
the most romantic scenes, or the richest 
ornaments, or the gayest festoons of flowers. 
Such is the history of my delirium, which 
has given you, my dear brother, so great un- 
easiness. Illness, I think, makes me selfish; 
I have little warmth of feeling for any but 
yourself at this moment ; but, as I never con- 
cealed a thought from you, I say that I have 
a selfish fit. Biography is, beyond all other 
kinds of reading, delightful, and the proof of 
it is, the pleasure one has in. perusing that 
Jong, garrulous narrative of Gibbon’s life. 
May I not say I have been swayed and 
mastered by the same kind of ambitious de- 
sire of excelling; even in my present sick- 
ness I have been incessantly intent on the 
idea of some great work. Sometimes I 
think of finishing my ‘ Anatomy of the 
Muscles,’ or of painting in great style. I have 
had thoughts of entering on a great work on 
Pathology. The ‘ Brain’ I still wish to re- 
sume, alter giving out a short account of my 
view, as taken from my lectures. It was 
this which I proposed to you to print in 
Edinburgh. In short, this inertia of the body 
has stirred up my ambitious projects.” 

Accordingly in this year, 1810, Bell did 
send to his brother the **Idea of a New 
Anatomy of the Brain,” which he printed for 
distribution among his friends and the pro- 
fession in 1811; the germ of all his subse- 
quent discoveries, and we may add, his miser- 
ies. He freely offered his views to the world, 
inviting comment and craving for interest, 
but in vain. He was in advance of the age: 
neither friend nor fve criticised the first ex- 
position of views which bid fair to revolu- 
tionize our knowlege of the most mysterious 
functions of life. At the end of ten years, 
indeed he found reason to regret the candour 
which had served only as a basis for ground- 
less assertions tending to defraud him of his 
honours. 

Though it was impossible for him to throw 
off the train of thought which Providence had 
destined he alone should mature, he felt 
deeply for a time his loneliness of mind. We 
find him no longer pursuing his one idea, but 
again flinging himself into a variety of pur- 
suits, and seeking new interests in the active 
duties of life. Fortunately for him he had 
an opportunity of purchasing a share in the 
Hunterian School of Medicine in Windmill 
Street—one great object of his ambition— 
and so in 1812 he is devoting himself to 
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| perfecting the style and the matter of his lec- 
lures. 

He had married in 1811, and had found 
a solace in one of the happiest and most 
graceful of homes which ever lightened toil 
or smoothened care. His country excur- 
sions now became frequent, and his exquisite 
pencil brought away many a remembrance 
of pleasant spots and hours; and it is not 
surprising that his letters—no longer teeming 
with the pain of an unfulfilled object, but 
ranging over a society of trivialities, amidst 
which, says he, ‘* I am occasionally engaged 
in dissections of the braim and nerves’’—let 
us know how nearly the thread of the great- 
est discovery in the science of life was lost. 

His brother too seems to have urged him 
to resume his classics, but fortunately in vain. 

** You have,” says Bell (July, 1813), ** to 
accompany the readings of our little friends ; 
but I have higher objects—happy that I think 
so—lI have fewer duties; first to take care of 
this dear girl; in the next place, to see that 
in falling hehind in the world I do not be- 
come a burdenon you. Butall these objects 
are embraced in that which is most wrought 
in my nature—to be chief of my profession 
in character.” 

The ambitions of his mind were sobered, 
but not subdued—were mingled with the 
bitterness of the past and the uncertainties of 
the future; with the cravings of the carcase 
for provision obtainable alone through pur- 
suits distasteful to the spirit imprisoned with- 
in it; and so we have in Bell’s letters the un- 
learnt, though oft-told, tale of life, with its 
chequerings of sunshine and shadow, and the 
vain chace after something more real or bless- 
ed than hope.—In the same year he says:— 

‘There seems nothing betwixt me and 
heaven; you do not comprehend that. I con- 
verse more with God than man. I have 
nothing of the interests of the world, as boys, 
and girls, and fortune, to think of. I feel 
this more and more, and it is with something 
like pity that I see you all labouring for the 
generation to come. How strange with all 
this is the desire of reputation! I could 
conquer it if it were right—if it were not the 
only hold society has on me—to keep me 
among you. For I know without it I could 
give myself up to indolent contemplation and 
relaxation, and live upon a trifle; but I have 
begun and am far advanced in a plan of life 
that must be continued with consistency and 
perseverance ; yet I stand very much alone ; 
I feel that1 do. The crowd are all going a 
different way; itis not pride which impels 
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me differently, but I have no business in the 
direction they hold.” 

Somewhat later he writes :— 

‘‘ Here I sit as at the time when I was 
wont to turn to you; and feel as I felt when 
I thought all was going on well in Edin- 
burgh—when you recollect my class was 
ninety. It was a reverse to come down to 
three and six. 1 am again at ninety, but I 
shall not rest until I have one hundred and 
fifty. But of this be assured—Windmill 
Street is what it ought tobe. I gave my 
lecture yesterday so as to please myself; 
you were always a great advocate for pleas- 
ing one’s self. However, I am not so buoy- 
ed up with the promise of success as I was 
in former days. ‘The mind is changed; I 
am more prepared for disappointments and 
better able to bear them.” 

In April, 1814, he was elected, by a large 
majority, surgeon to the Middlesex Hospi- 
tal, a position which furnished ever to his 
hand the most important cases for operation, 
without the necessity of seeking for them; 
and at once we find Bell throwing in all his 
energies to elucidate the great points of prac- 
tice. It is not too much to say that it was 
through him that the Middlesex Hospital be- 
came what it was. The influence of his 
name was soon seen in the audience. Both 
his matter and manner in lecturing proved 
altractive, not only to students but to men 
holding such a position in the scientific 
world as to have a right to guide the opinions 
of the day. Sir James McGregor, the head 
of military surgery, and many of the seniors 
of the staff, were attendants; and we well 
remember the crowds which flocked to the 
exposition on the nervous system, and to 
that on the treatment of gunshot wounds. 
His style of lecturing was not, like Aber- 
nethy’s—a fund of humour and pathos, gar- 
nishing simple principles clearly laid down; 
nor like Cooper's—conveying with fluency 
and ease a mass of practical detail, interlard- 
ed with many of the coarser traits of human 
life; but it was thoughtful and eminently 
suggestive, forcing the mind to work out 
and finish the sketches which he presented. 
It was truly original and profound, as we 
now discover, though then it was too often 
talked of as ingenious, or poetical, or theo- 
retical, or anything which suited the fancy 
of men unprepared for receiving his truths. 
His was the eloquence of matter rather than 
of words—thinking aloud rather than fram- 
ing sentences—a defect which he traced to a 
neglected education, though he felt that what- 
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ever ** educes”’ the faculties in harmony and 
strength is education, and that the contem- 


as the canons of Bentley or Porson. On the 
whole he was very successful in this situa- 
tion.* 

His style of operating was also universal- 
ly acknowledged to be most dexterous. ‘The 
same delicate hand which guided his pencil 
and his etching-point never failed him in the 
use of the scalpel. In truth, Bell was vain 
of his powers of minute vision and steadiness 
of hand; and, although it is 70wvo strong 
an expression to use that he suffered agony 
of mind previous to undertaking a great ope- 
ration, yet his ** System of Operative Sur- 
gery’’t was what it professed to be—ground- 
ed on his own experience, and not compiled 
from books, containing no description of an 
operation which he had not himself perform- 
ed, ‘*from bleeding in the arm to lithotomy 
with the knife alone—from tying the umbili- 
cal chord to the Cesarian section.” In more 
than one instance foreigners of rank came to 
him—and from each of the Emperors of 
Russia, Alexander and Nicholas, hereceived 
rings of value for services rendered to some 
favourite general. In 1816 he writes:— 

‘* What I feel chiefly dwelling on my 
mind are my claims on military surgery. I[ 
shall make them out in some way, but how 
I know not. I feel that I am entitled to the 
merit of settling the grand questions of prac- 
tice, particularly in regard to the deep inci- 
sions on bones, and the operation for the ex- 
traction of the head of the humerus. But I 
am very doubtful of myself, and I find a hos- 
tile feeling to me very general in the profes- 
sion.” 

We have already glanced at a feature 
which often in those days exposed him to 
the sneers of his brethren. His humanity of 
heart—his exquisite pain in the sight of suf- 
fering made him averse to all experiments 
on living animals; and to these he never re- 
sorted unless he had exhausted every other 
mean of arriving at his wished result. In 
the midst of some very curious researches, 
he says to his brother :— 

** | should be writing, but I cannot pro- 





sex Hospital enlarged with additional wings, full 
wards, and 120,000/. in the funds. When I enter- 
ed, a third part of the old Hospital was an asylum 
for poor Frenchmen, and dear John Shaw was the 
only dresser.” 

+ The first edition of this valuable book was in 
1807. It has gone through three editions. 





plation of nature may evolve as sound a logic . 


* In 1836 Bell writes :— I leave the Middle.-. 
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ceed without making some experiments, 
which are so unpleasant to make that I defer 
them. You will think me silly, but I can- 
not perfectly convince myself that I am au- 
thorized in nature or in religion to do these 
cruelties—for what ?—for a little egotism or 
self-aggrandisement:—and yet what are my 
experiments in comparison with those which 
are daily done for nothing ?”’ 

In 1814, however, we find him making 
experiments confirmatory of those which he 
had published in 1811, in his * Idea of an 
Anatomy_>* the. Brain ;’” but these were pain- 
less :— ; 

‘**T am chiefly employed in trying, through 
the galvanic apparatus, how far the action of 
the nerves and muscles will agree with the 
divisions of nerves which I had made by 
dissections. ‘The apparatus I use is very 
simple. Ihave a zine probe and a silver 
probe: by placing these in contact with the 
nerve and the muscle, and bringing their 
ends together, the part is convulsed. Now 
you know what I hope to prove is, that 
there are two great classes of nerves distin- 
guishable in function—the one sensible, the 
other insensible.”’ 

It is provoking to find how much of his 
disputes—or rather the disputes about him 
—orginated in his loose manner of writing, 
of which the last sentence is an instance 
—whence the physiologist might infer that 
Bell had divided the nervous system under 
the heads of sensible and insensible, were it 
not clearly set down in the ** Idea,’’ printed 
in 1811, that the real division was into nerves 
of sensation and nerves of motion. 

The battle of Waterloo once more gave 
Bell an opportunity of witnessing the effects 
of gunshot-wounds, and his thirst for know- 
ledge did not allow him to hesitate a moment 
about leaving London, and seeing with his 
own eyes the Brussels of June 1815. His 
journal deserves to be published at, length— 
exhibiting as it does many of those qualities 
of mind by which Bell traced the past in 
some slight hint of the present: but we can 
only give room for a fragment of his visit to 
the field of battle :— 

‘* From the farm of Hougoumont we rode 
over rising ground covered with standing 
corn, and through the field we could still ob- 
serve the movements of the columns of French, 
making streets through the fields, leaving the 
corn neat cul, as it were, no straggling. ‘They 
must have moved on in deep columns, and in 
numbers, completely to beat the corn into the 
ground. About half a mile of ascent brought 
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us to the position of Buonaparte. This is the 
highest ground in the Pays-Bas. A noble ex- 
panse is before the eye ; and the circumstance 
of the ground being still imprinted with the ty- 
rant’s foot—the place where the aides-de- 
camp galloped to and fro—the whole extent 
of this important field under the eye—fills the 
imagination. 

‘“*[ climbed up one of the pillars as I was 
wont to do after birds’ nests, but I found me 
more heavy. We gota ladder from the Farm 
Court—it reached near the first platform; I 
mounted, and climbed with some difficulty : 
none of the party would venture, so I feel 
rather youthful. ‘The view magnificent! I 
was only one-third up the machine, yet it 
was a giddy height. Here Buonaparte stood 
surveying the field—what name for him but 
Macbeth ?—a man who stands alone. ‘There 
is something magnificent in this idea. ‘There 
exalted to a giddy height; and how much 
farther to descend than to the ground! his 
friends dispersed, his squadrons broken; and 
well he knew—for he seems to know man- 
kind—well he knew the consequence. 


“Macbeth. What soldiers ? 

Servant. The English force so please you. 
Macheth. This push 

Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 

I have lived long enough. ....... 

Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not.” 


He must have turned to the right of the seaf- 
folding, and joined the road (the Chaussée) 
a little to the south of La Belle Alliance, there 
he must have met the wreck of his forces. A 
little further on this road his carriage was 
found, the position of Buonaparte is the most 
| exeotent. The machine was placed by the 
| side of the road, but he ordered it to be shift- 
‘ed. ‘The shifting of this seaffolding shows 
sufficiently the power of confidence and the 
resolution of the man. It is above sixty feet 
in height. I climbed upon it four times the 
length of my body, by exact measurement ; 
this was only the first stage. Standing here, 
it was a giddy height. 1 was filled with ad- 
miration of a man of his habit of life, who 
could stand perched on a height of sixty-five 
feet above every thing, and contemplate, see, 
and arrange such a scene. Already stillness 
dwells here; mid-day and the sun bright, 
and all shining in gladness, yet a mournful 
silence. No living thing is here; no kites, 
no birds of any kind, nothing but a few 
wretched women and old men, scattered on 
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the height at a distance, who are employed 
in gathering balls.” 

This is the last of the journal :— 

“* Ostend, Sunday.—Siill here. It is vain 
to sav how much I might have done at Brus- 
sels—how much engaged at home—here 
we lie like a log on the water. We hear 
much of the allies in Paris—of the armistice, 
and of Whitbread! Alas! how sincerely I 
lament him! He did much for me in a mat- 
ter I had much at heart; he seemed to have 
a hearty kindly manner quite at variance 
with his public character. He seemed a man 
made to buffet with the world—to cut his 
throat! [am yetinclined again to say “ it is 
a lie.”’ It is this more than the state of un- 
pleasant expense in which [ am kept that frets 
me with the time. How precious is a just way 
of thinking, a love for mankind, a desire of 
doing good! which, I should think, was like- 
ly to prevent a man letting this gloom quite 
overshadow him and obscure his reason; 
besides, is there not a terrible want of re- 
gard for the feelings of others in this act? 


Ill to the deck again, and contemplate 
this weary scene as the sun goes down. How 


precious dear friends, and how dearer they 
become in this desolation amidst a throng! 
The night is cold, grey, northern, and un- 
kind; the wind rather in the shrouds; the 
tide is down, and the harbour without its ac- 
tivity.” 

We have, in the “Life of Sir Walter Scott,”’ 
a very remarkable letter of Bell’s from Brus- 
sels, describing the wounds of his French 
patients, &c. Another not less striking let- 
ter was addressed, soon after he came back, 
to Mr. Horner :— 

“ July, 1815. 

‘« My dear Horner,—I write this to you, 
after being some days at home engaged in my 
usual occupations, and consequently disen- 
chanted of the horrors of the battle of Water- 
loo. I feel relief in this, for certainly if I 
had written to you from Brussels I should 
have appeared very extravagant. An abso- 
lute revolution took place in my economy, 
body and soul; so that I, who am known to 
require eight hours’ sleep, found first three 
hours, and then one hour and a half sufficient, 
after days of the most painful excitement and 
bodily exertion. 

*“* After I had been five days engaged with 
the prosecution of my object I found that the 
best cases, that is the most horrid wounds, 
left totally without assistance, were to be 
found in the hospital of the French wound- 
ed. ‘This hospital was only forming; they 
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were even then bringing these poor creatures 
in from the woods. It is impossible to con- 
vey to you the picture of human misery con- 
linually before my eyes. What was heart- 
rending in the day was intolerable at night; 
and I rose and wrote, at four o’clock in the 
morning, to the chief surgeon Gunning, offer- 
ing to perform the necessary operations upon 
the French. At six o’clock I took the knife 
in my hand, and continued incessantly at 
work till seven in the evening; and so the 
second day, and again the third day. 

‘* All the decencies of performing surgical 
operations were soon neglected: while I am- 
putated one man’s thigh, there lay at one 
time thirteen, all beseeching to be taken next; 
one full of entreaty, one calling upon me to 
remember my promise to take him, another 
execrating. It was a strange thing to feel 
my clothes stiff with blood, and my arms 
powerless with the exertion of using the 
knife; and, more extraordinary still, to find 
my mind calm amidst such variety of suffer- 
ing; but to give one of these objects access 
to your feelings was to allow yourself to be 
unmanned for the performance of a duty. It 


was less painful to look upon the whole than 
to contemplate one object. 

‘‘When I first went round the wards of 
the wounded prisoners my sensations were 
very extraordinary. We had everywhere 
heard of the manner in which these men had 
fought—nothing could surpass their devoted- 
ness. In a long ward, containing fifty, there 
was no expression of suffering; no one spoke 
to his neighbour; there was a resentful, sul- 
len rigidness of face, a fierceness in their 
dark eyes, as they lay half covered in the 
sheets. 

‘* Sunday.—I was interrupted, and now I 
perceive I was falling into the mistake of 
attempting to convey to you the feelings 
which took possession of me amidst the 
miseries of Brussels. After being eight days 
among the wounded, I visited the field of 
battle. ‘The view of the field, the gallant 
stories, the charges, the individual instances 
of enterprise and valour, recalled me to the 
sense which the world has of victory and 
Waterloo. But this was transient—a gloomy 
uncomfortable view of human nature is the 
inevitable consequence of looking upon the 
whole as I did—as I am forced to do. 

‘It is a misfortune to have our sentiments 
so at variance with the universal sentiment. 
But there must ever be associated with the 
honours of Waterloo, in my eyes, the most 
shocking signs of woe; to my ear, accents 
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of entreaty, outery from the manly breast, 
interrupted forcible expressions of the dy- 
ing ;—and noisome smells. I must show 
you my note-books, for as I took my notes 
of cases generally by sketching the object 
of our remarks, it may convey an excuse 
for this excess of sentiment. Faithfully 
yours, - 

From this period to 1821, when Bell pub- 
lished his first paper on the Nervous System 
in the * Philosophical Transactions,’’ his 
tastes and distastes become more clearly se- 
parated. His mind was warped towards the 
contemplation of principles -rather than the 
practice of the detail of his profession. He 
lived only for science, and hoped that science 
would have given him a livelihood—but it 
gave him nothing. His professional income 
fluctuated between 14002. and 2400/. a-year; 
—and whoever knows the expense attend- 
ing the exercise in London of such a profes- 
sion as medicine, will wonder how he con- 
trived not only to avoid debt, but to educate 
and set. out in the world many of his ne- 
phews—the children of that brother who had 
done so much for him. 

It was, we see, with a feeling of utter 
despondency that Bell produced the paper 
which at last interested the scientific world 
in his theory of the nervous system. 

© 13th July, 1621.—Last night my paper 
was read before the Royal Society. I never 
felt so idle, did so little, or found my exist- 
ence depending so little on what I am about. 
I receive my guinea, and look for more. 
This is a pitiable life, and one which I know 
I cannot long endure. A man’s business is 
to relax and enjoy something natural if he 
expects to improve his mind or his heart; 
and of all sources of distraction the worst is 
a continual moiling like a moudie [mole ].” 

The essay, contrary to his expectations, 
fixed the attention of the public, and on all 
sides the merit of the author was acknow- 
ledged. It is painful to add that within 
eighteen months afier the reading of this pa- 
per, the claim so long neglected, so late ad- 
mitted, was with audacious injustice invad- 
ed:—the discovery which had been the la- 
bour of his life, slowly made out and matur- 
ed, was attempted to be snatched by others. 
The details of that miserable dispute, now 
for ever settled, are to be found in the able 
work of Mr. Alexander Shaw. It was most 
fortunate that Bell had printed his ** Idea’’ 
in 1811. Since his death his right has been 
attested in the most solemn and deliberate 
manner by, among other decisive authorities, 





the organs of the two great scientific bodies 
of England—the Royal Society and the 
College of Surgeons.* It will never be 
questioned again. 

But to go back to 1821. Heseems to have 
been elated by the reception of his Essay, 
to an extent not usual with men of large 
mind and experience, on the grave borders of 
fifty. In October he writes :—You have my 
paper on the nerves, I must again repeat to 
you I think myself a very great personage, 
but I leave all that to your partiality.” In 
November he says :— 

‘*T send you some letters which I have re- 
ceived on this occasion. ‘They will serve to 
convince you thatl am nota visionary on the 
subject; but I know better than others can 
tell me what is to become of this matter. It 
gives me a power of doing what I choose 
now, and will hereafter put me by the side 
of Harvey—but this is in your ear. Har- 
vey was said to have had the way prepared for 
him, so that he could not miss it—so fools 
argue the matter. But the discoverer of the 
Nervous System had no body to go before 
him, for the rescarches of anatemists had en!y 
rendered the subject more intricate and ob- 
secure! Suill I find my character higher than 
my fortune—compliments, not money. On 
Saturday I had a surgeon from Manchester to 
consult me on his own case—on Monday a phy- 
sician from Hull—and to-day a patient sent 
from Paris—from Turin—from Pavia,—with 
the universal opinion that I was the man to 
cure him; indeed he brought this opinion 
from the excellent Scarpa.” 

In Dezember, 1821, he says :— 

‘* Joking apart, I stand alone in anatomy ! 
This business of the nerves may be long of 
coming forward exactly as it should; but my 





* The noble president (the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton) stated in his anniversary address to the Royal 
Society in 1842,—* that whatever we may owe to 
the genius of other men in this field of research, 
the discovery of the grand fundamental principle 
upon which a correct knowledge of the functions 
of the nervous system depends, is unquestionable 
due to Sir Charles Bell.....In fact, the great ad- 
vancement which has been made of late years in 
our knowledge of the nature and treatment of the 
diseases of the nervous system, is mainly attributa- 
ble to the labours and discoveries of Sir Charles 
Bell.” That sound and accomplished surgeon, Mr. 
Arnott, selected to deliver the Hunterian oration, 
in 1843, before the College of Surgeons, gives to 
Bell the meed of having made the “ greatest dis- 
covery in the physiology of the nervous system for 
twenty centuries.” A tardy justice towards one 
who was now alike indifferent to censure as to 
praise. 
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ambition has a rest in this, that J have made 
a greater discovery than ever was made by 
any one man in anatomy—and I have not 
yet done.” 

Here let us pause to test Bell’s assertion 
by a very brief outline of his great discovery. 
The criteria by which the efforts of such an 
effort can be measured are—Ist, the grandeur 
of the subject itself--2dly, its intricaey— 
3dly, the quantum or unsuccessful thought 
previously expended on its elucidation. The 
subject matter may at once be pronounced 
among the loftiest offered to our contem- 
plation. Placed between two worlds, the 
invisible and the material, our nervous sys- 
tem conveys cognitions from each. There 
is no access to the soul but through its agen- 
cy—buried within the recesses of the body, 
the motionless nerves are the sources and 
combiners of all that we see of movement, 
all that we witness of sensation in animated 
nature—strength, power, thought, emotion, 
pleasure, pain, are connected with that mys- 
terious portion of our frames which makes 
the spirit of man alike apt to receive the no- 
tices of distant worlds, or of the minutest 
particles of surrounding matter. ‘The intri- 
cacy of the nervous system is such that, if 
the rest of our frames could be discharged 
like the pulp from a withered leaf, a fine net- 
work of fibrils would remain to characterise 
the shape of man. ‘The point of the small- 
est needle applied to the skin warns the 
mind of painful contact ; how ?—by a nerve; 
yet closely as these nerves of sensation must 
be packed, besides them are others for diffe- 
rent purposes. ‘The mind which could un- 
ravel this meshwork was no common mind. 
The most gifted men of the greatest nations 
of antiquity, Aristotle, Galen—the greatest 
of modern days, Harvey, Haller, Hunter, 
Cuvier—all had alike failed to solve the pro- 
blem. It was reserved for Bell to track the 
path by which sensation is conveyed and 
volition travels. 

Previous to this time, the brain was con- 
sidered not only as the organ of thought, but 
as a kind of reservoir and generator of ** ner- 
vous fluid,” which was discharged through 
the spinal marrow to the nerves, and so caus- 
ed the variety of phenomena peculiar to this 
part of our frame. All the nerves of the body 
being similar in structure were supposed to 
be the same in function, each being capable 
of conveying all kinds of impressions and ac- 
tions—those of the senses being modified by 
the mechanism of the appropriate organ. If 
some organs had only one nerve, while others 
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had many, the latter were considered more 
highly charged with nervous fluid. The in- 
numerable experiments of elder physiologists 
seemed to confirm all this, for if the trunk of a 
single nerve was cut—of a limb for example 
—two functions were lost, namely, sensation 
and motion in that limb. But Bell establish- 
ed that all nerves are not similar—that dis- 
tinct portions of the nervous system have 
different functions—that if two or more nerves 
go to one organ fromdifferent parts of the 
nervous system, that organ has two or more 
properties—thence in future enabling the 
merest tyro in anatomy to assert unhesita- 
tingly the number of endowments in any 
part of the frame of a newly discovered ani- 
mal. Moreover, he first enunciated what the 
Marquis of Northampton has termed ‘ the 
grand fundamental principle of the nervous 
system’’—that the nerves owe their endow- 
ments to their roofs in the great nervous cen- 
tres, the brain and spinal marrow. It was 
this **key,’”’ as Mr. Arnott has called it, 
which Bell invented, fashioned, and exhibit- 
ed for use—a key without which the secrets 
of the nervous system had probably yet re- 
mained concealed. (rnott’s Hunterian Ora- 
lion, p, 9.) 

Bell’s steps in reasoning may be thus 
tracked. He remarked that each nerve of 
sense had a distinct endowment, and arose 
from a distinct part of the brain, so that the 
nerve of vision never could serve for hearing, 
or that of taste forsmelling. Ifthe couching 
needle touched the outside of the eye, pain 
was caused—but the moment it penetrated 
and reached the optic nerve within, the punc- 
ture of that nerve caused no pain, but gave 
the mind the impression of a flash of light. 
A needle applied to certain papille of the 
tongue caused a taste of steel, but no sensa- 
tion of pricking. A blow near the ear gave 
rise to a perception of noises. He conclu- 
ded, then, that for the brain at least dif- 
ferent nerves had different powers derived 
from the spots from whence they originated. 
This ** Lex Belliana,”’ as that eminent Ger- 
man phisiologist, Valentin, has very pro- 
perly called it, he applied to other parts 
of the body. Motion and feeling were the 
two great functions of the body—they are 
distinet, and could not have the same nerve 
according to the above law—yet all the elder 
anatomists had, by cutting the trunk of a 
nerve, deprived a limb of both motion and 
feeling at once. Bell boldly concluded that 
what appeared one nerve must in reality be 
a bundle of different nerves tied and packed 
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together for the purposes of convenience of 
distribution—and looking to his anatomy, he 
saw that these apparently single nerves ran 
into the spinal marrow by two roots—one 
Originating in the anterior, the other in the 
posterior column. He at once perceived the 
fallacies of former experimenters, who had 
cut the bundle of a compound nerve in cut- 
ting the trunk, whereas they should have di- 
vided each of these roots to determine their 
respective functions. 

He made the experiment on a living ass, 
in 1811, by laying bare the spine, and on 
irritating the anterior root the muscles sup- 
plied by the nerve were convulsed, while a 
touch of the pusterior root made the animal 
wince from pain. Hence it became certain 
that the anterior root was for motion, and 
probably that the posterior was for sensation: 
he was on the brink of demonstrative suc- 
cess—all motives of ambition urged him on; 
but he paused—it was impossible to deter- 
mine how far the pain exhibited by the ani- 
mal_resuited from irritating the nerve of sen- 
sation, or from touching or wounding a raw 
surface,—and Bell gave up the experiment, 
and never would reiterate it on account of 
the cruel suffering caused. He was not of 
the Frenchified butcherly school of anatomi- 
cal experimenters—he was a gentleman and 
a Christian, as well as a man of enthusiastic 
genius.* Already, however, in all sound 
logic the proof was complete :—the section 
of a spinal nerve had been long known to 
cause the loss of both sensation and motion, 
and as motion was proved by Bell to belong 
to the anterior root, it followed that the pos- 
terior must be the nerve of sensation. Bell 
remarked that this last nerve throughout the 
spine had a ganglion or bulge on its root, 
and that the nerve of motion had not. Look- 
ing once more to his anatomy, he found a 
nerve of the head which arose from two 
roots, and on one of these there was a gang- 
lion, and none on the other. In spite, there- 
fore, of the classifications of previous ana- 
tomists of this nerve as belonging to the 
brain, he conjectured that it was a special 
nerve fitted to give sensation and motion to 
the various parts of the head. In this nerve, 
the fifth, the two roots, instead of being 
bound up into one case or sheath as are the 
spinal nerves, run separate, and come to the 
very surface of the face. Bell at once saw 





* We think Orfila boasts of having sacrificed the 
lives of ten thousand animals in the course of his 
researches into the action of poisons! ! 


that everything was under his hand: by and 
bye, a puncture causing less suffering than 
that occasioned by the operation for bleed- 
ing, enabled him to reach these separated 
roots—and accordingly he had the satisfac- 
tion of determining that the nerve with the 
ganglion on it was a nerve of sensation, and 
consequently that those of the posterior col- 
umn of the spine, analogous to it in struc- 
ture, were so in function. 

Thus, then, the apparently hopeless ob- 
security of the nervous system was at once 
dispelled—and by the principles laid down 
by him, and eagerly adopted by all subse- 
quent explorers, the functions of that sys- 
tem are in a fair way of being accurately 
ascertained in every detail—and that, too, 
chiefly by our own countrymen. 

Besides these two great systems of nerves 
of sensation and of motion, Bell remarked 
that other nerves went to the muscles and 
moved them, which nerves arose from a 
tract of the spine separate from either of the 
two columns originating the ‘sensor and 
motor” nerves. He saw that these nerves 
went in the main to supply those muscles 
which subserve the purposes of respiration; 
and, reflecting on the uses of that function, 
he speedily remarked that it was not design- 
ed for the sole purpose of vitalising the 
blood in the lungs, but that through it man 
was framed to communicate with man the 
thoughts of his intellect and the passions of 
his soul—in a word, that the nerves regulat- 
ing respiration were and must be the nerves 
of expression, and consequently that ** emo- 
tion’”’ is organised. ‘These nerves of respi- 
ration he called ‘* superadded,”’ and the spi- 
nal ‘*the symmetrical system ;”’ the latter 
being common to all animals from the leech 
to man, subservient to those functions which 
distinguish an animal from a vegetable, viz. 
locomotion, sensation, and the prehension of 
food; while the former class is superadded 
only when higher offices are demanded. 
The nomenclature is strictly in accordance 
with analogy in the development of the brain 
in the animated series, where the nerves of the 
senses are gradually superadded as the ani- 
mal ascends the scale of life; and Bell's 
views are further corroborated by the facts 
of comparative anatomy, which show that 
as soon as organs of respiration exist a sys- 
tem of nerves distinct from the spinal chord 
is ** let in” to govern them. Qn this splen- 
did theory is based his first, his last, and his 
darling work, the * Philosophy of Expres- 





sion’’—a work full of original thought, artis- 
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tic criticism, and illustration, and one which 
offers to the painter and sculptor nothing less 
than a knowledge by which he may not only 
imitate but understand and correctly depict 
the ever-varying play of human passion. It 
is not here that we can analyse in our limit- 
ed space this great and delightful work, but 
we may recur to it when the third edition is 
before the public. Bell brought it up with 
him when he settled in London, and it was 
to render it complete, that just before he 
died he made a pilgrimage to Rome—to re- 
ceive at the source those inspirations which 
might guide him in his veneration of the 
‘‘ kalokagathon,”’ the good and the beautiful 
in the mind of man, as realised in art. 

Bell’s merit would be very imperfectly ap- 
preciated if we confined our views to his dis- 
coveries in the physiology of the nervous 
system. ‘The instant he made them he ap- 
plied them to the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing, and the following list of subjects will 
prove how much he attempted and accom- 
plished. Cases which had hitherto been 
among the most obscure, were brought into 
the light of science, enabling the youngest 
practitioner to distinguish, and at least to 
avoid harm where he could not do good. 
Thus he has grouped together :— 

1. Cases illustrative of nerves of sensation 
and of motion. 

2. Paralytic affections of the face. 

3. Painful affections of the face. 

4, Painful affections of the other parts of 
the frame. 

5. Nervous affections from overstraining. 

6. Affections of the eye. 

7. ————— of the tongue. 

8. Cases illustrative of the nerves of re- 
spiration and of volition. 

9. ‘T'witchings and contractions of muscles. 
10. Wasting of the muscles of the limbs. 
11. The varieties of the paralysis. 

These he looked on as Nature’s own experi- 
ments made on a being capable of expres- 
sing the sensations, and therefore determining 
the functions of the nerves affected in a way 
far more satisfactory than could ever be at- 
tained through the tortures of the scalpel on 
a dumb creature. Take a few instances. 

A man had been gored by a bull, the horn 
penetrating the left cheek at the angle of the 
jaw, and thus tearing the portio dura of the 
seventh nerve of that side. Here was as 
complete an experiment as could be desired, 
and mark the effects. Inthe course of a few 
years the muscles of the left cheek wasted as 
thin as parchment, and whenever he spoke 





flapped and swelled like a dead bladder ; the 
left eye was staring wide open, and never 
closed during sleep; the mouth was drawn 
on one side; sensation was entire. ‘These 
effects could not have resulted from the divi- 
sion of all the nerves of the face ; the laceration 
must have been of one nerve only—and the 
whole was clear and simple when explained 
on Bell’s principles, but which, antecedent to 
him, had eseaped the notice of operators of 
all countries, though the nerve had been often 
purposely, and oftener accidentally, cut by 
surgeons—so true is it that not sight but in- 
sight sees truth. 

The effect on the eye was thus explained 
by Bell. ‘The injury to the nerve paralysed 
the muscle of the eyelid, so that the eye re- 
mained open, and exposed to the constant 
action of light, and would have been lost, 
had not there been a motion of the eye (which 
is instinctive, and was first discovered by 
Bell) by which it is turned up and slipped 
into the lachrymal fountain, for the purpose 
of being moistened, cleansed and wiped.— 
This posture is assumed also in sleep, and 
in approaching death, when the nerve sup- 
plying the upturning muscles Of the ball 
withdraws the eye from the unfelt light of 
day, or from faces which now can no longer 
solace the last hour. 

The effect on the nostril is to paralyse the 
muscles which move its cartilages so as to 
enable them to expand in respiration or in 
emotion. No effort of the will can enlarge 
the mere chink which the nostril now pre- 
sents, and though the nerve of smelling is 
entire, the injury of the seventh nerve pre- 
vents the possibility of exciting the olfactory 
by the voluntary act of snuffing. 

The expression of passion is lost. The 
subject of the above accident, when told to 
laugh, laughed only on one side of the face, 
while the other was as smooth and as dead 
as marble. A girl who had this nerve in- 
jured on both sides of her face, and who was 
of so joyous disposition as to make the wards 
ring with the sounds of merriment, appeared 
to laugh as one behind a mask, so still, says 
M. Roux, were the features. ‘Thus this ac- 
cident shows what Bell had asserted, that 
the seventh is a nerve of respiration, combin- 
ing in its functions both voluntary and invol- 
untary acts. Distortions arising from its in- 
juries were formerly looked on with dread, as 
indicating disease of the brain, and entailing 
all that formidable succour which laid the 
Abbé, in Grimm’s ‘* Memoirs,’’ under the 
lancet and blisterings of a zealous practition- 
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er, until it pleased Heaven to send the suf- 
ferer’s brother to his aid,, who explained to 
the doctor that the facial distortion had co- 
existed with perfect health for forty years. 

Thanks to Bell, no such error could now be 
committed; and equally grateful are we that 
this nerve cannot now be the subject of sec- 
tion to relieve tic, as it was only a few years 
ago, when such menas John Bell and Astley 
Cooper, advised the operation, which of 
course was followed not by the relief of pain 
—for the pain must be in a nerve of sensa- 
tion—but by palsy of the muscles of the face, 
consequent on cutting a nerve of motion, 
thus adding to the agonies of tic the distor- 
tions and accidents of injury to the seventh 
nerve. 

It is wonderful how these effects escaped 
observation in men who were in their opera- 
tions necessitated to wound the nerves of the 
face, a fact which the following letter of Aber- 
nethy marks characteristically enough :— 


** Bedford Row, Tuesday, 
“ Half past 5 o'clock, and a frosty morning. 


‘‘ Dear Sir—I will not delay, even for a 
few days as I had intended to do, when J 
mean to send you that humbug stuff (my 
lecture which you heard at the College,) 
thanking you for the early satisfaction you 
have given me by the perusal of your paper 
on the respiratory nerves, with which I am 
much pleased. Having read it, I said to 
myself, ‘What stupid chaps we have all 
been not to think of this before!!!’ I re- 
member saying somewhere in the lectures, 
‘Whether truth be discovered by that fore- 
sight which belongs to genius, or by the 
more laborious method of induction, still 
each succeeding fact must confirm it, and 
convince us of its nature.” I hope you will 
go on with the clue which you seem to have 
got hold of, and show the simplicity of the 
apparent labyrinth of the nervous system. 

‘Yours, very sincerely, 
“‘ Joun ABERNETHY.” 


The effect of injury to a nerve of sensa- 
tion is no less remarkably confirmative of 
Bell’s views.. A woman had exactly one 
side of the face deadened by a fit: the finger 
might be drawn over the eye of that side 
without exciting sensation. In afew weeks 
the transparent part of the organ became 
misty, and sight was lost. The exquisite 
sensibility of the surface of the eye being 
gone, no inconvenience was felt from the 
lodgment of dust—no instinctive act of 
cleansing was excited, and inflammation and 
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its consequences ensued. The same injury 
had deprived this patient of sensation in the 
cheek and tongue of the right side. She 
could no longer feel the bole of food on that 
side; and it would have remained there until 
it had become putrid—as was the case in a 
similar instance—had she not used her fin- 
gers to remove it. 

A soldier who had lost the power of feel- 
ing, though not that of motion, in the left 
arm, took up a heated frying-pan, and was 
unconscious that the skin and tendons of his 
hand were burnt and mortified. 

Constituted as the universe is with refer- 
ence to man, pain is the companion and the 
guardian of human life. It is the most 
urgent excitant, and the most rapid compel- 
ler of those mechanisms by which every 
part of our frames is protected. ‘The phi- 
losopher who cavils at this dispensation, and 
would substitute pleasure as the motive to 
action, must first get rid of all which could 
bruise the eye, burn the flesh, or be noxious 
in respiration; and having thus changed the 
present system of the universe, be prepared 
‘io prove that man as he is would be best 
protected by the blandishments of sensations 
which make the will prone to linger over 
and hug them rather than rouse him to 
action. In the * Bridgewater Treatise on 
the Hand’’ Bell has shown how variety and 
contrast of sensation are necessary. ‘The 
continuance of an impression on any one 
organ—the eye, for example—occasions that 
impression to fade. ‘There too, as in other 
of his works, he has proved that there is no 
such thing as ‘* common sensibility.” Each 
part has its own; and fortunate is it that no 
such simple uniformity of feeling, as some 
would think most in keeping with Almighty 
wisdom, is to be found. ‘The exquisite sen- 
sibilities of the surface of the eye spread over 
the skin would be torture—the comparative 
insensibility of the skin transferred to the 
precious organ of vision would soon ensure 
its loss. ‘The varieties of sensibility are the 
true protectors of each organ. 

Sensation, besides being eminently pro- 
tective, is also eminently suggestive, and 
educates the mind. “i attended a lady”’ 
(he says, p. 244—* Nerves”) “* who gradu- 
ally had defective sensibility of the whole 
body. She felt as if her clothes were fall- 
ing off. When she shuts her eyes she can- 
not direct her steps, nor grasp anything 
unless she sees it.”’ 

In another example of defective sensation 
of one side of the body, the woman could 
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hold her child only so long as her attention 
was directed to it; if surrounding objects 
withdrew her from noticing the posture of 
her arm, the muscles relaxed, and her infant 
was in hazard of falling (p. 245.) In this 
last case we remark that the mind must have 
cognizance of the condition of the muscles, 
in order to determine their contraction. ‘The 
mother’s arm relaxed as soon as her atten- 
tion was withdrawn from it. 

On this and similar considerations Beil 
propopounded his theory of the ** sixth’’ or 
muscular sense, to which he attributes our 
knowledge of distance, size, weight, form, 
texture, and resistance of objects—a know- 
ledge which, with very few exceptions, was 
supposed by philosophers to have been de- 
rived directly from the organs of sense. Be- 
sides referring to this muscular sense in his 
Lectures, Bell has founded on this theory 
two of the most remarkable papers which 
were ever devoted to physiological investi- 
gation; we allude to his dissertation on the 
** Nervous Circle which connects the Volun- 
tary Muscles with the Brain,”’ and that model, 
his “ Essay on the Eye.” 

With regard to the muscular sense, he as- 
serted that we are conscious of the position 
of our limbs not by touch or eyesight, but 
by a direct sense of that position conveyed 
to the brain. When a blind man stands up- 
right, leaning on nothing, by what means is 
it, Bell asks, that he maintains the erect pos- 
ture? Not by any symmetry of the human 
body. The statue of the finest proportion 
must be soldered to its pedestal, or the wind 
will cast it down. It is obvious that he has 
a sense by which he knows the inclination 
of his body, and adjusts it to correct any de- 
viation from the perpendicular; but by what 
sense, since he neither sees nor leans on any 
thing? ‘There is no other sense but the sense 
of the degree of exertion in his muscular 
frame, by which a man can become con- 
scious of the position of his body—a sense 
which the infant acquires very slowly, and, 
in acquiring, learns to develope judgment, 
emotions, and knowledge of the external 
world—a sense of his debt of gratitude to 
which the adult may be rendered conscious 
if he attempts to walk on a narrow ledge, 
and escapes, by rapid and fine adjustment. of 
his muscles, without a fall. Bell demon- 
strated the mechanism of this sense in the 
paper on the Nervous Circle, by showing 
that every muscle has two nerves—one of 
sensation, the other of motion; that the for- 
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mer could only convey a sensation of the 
condition of that muscle to the brain, and the 
latter only a mandate of the will from the 
brain back to that muscle to determine its 
action. Ifno sensation was thus conveyed, 
no mandate was issued, as in the instance 


just quoted of the woman who hazarded 


dropping her infant. 

By this principle he explained the real 
mechanism of vision, in a series of writings 
which, in our opinion, stand unrivalled for 
those qualities of mind which characterize 
great observers, namely, subtle thought and 
unbounded fertility. These should be perused 
in the following order to enable the general 
reader to comprehend their great worth:— 
first, page 329th in Bell’s ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatise ;” then the two essays in the work 
on the Nerves; and, lastly, the chapter on 
squinting in the ‘ Practical Essays,” part i. 
He will there learn how much physiologists 
have erred in overlooking the part which the 
muscles of the eye play in vision, and to 
what misplaced admiration of the endow- 
ments of eyeball the error has given rise. 

We find among Bell’s papers~a letter, 
written in July, 1822, which exhibits an oc- 
currence not uncommon with those who are 
apt to think hard and incessantly on any 





subject :— 
‘‘[ wrote to M that I had made a dis- 
covery: the whole difficulty about the mus- 


cles and nerves of the eye was removed as 
by a flash of light, one night while in my 
bed. I bolted upright, and rubbed my eyes, 
and prayed that I was not dreaming, and 
that | might recollect my views to-morrow. 
For these five days I have thought of nothing 
else. I say to you what I think you know; 
and I am convinced this will prove me to be 
a very ingenious gentleman.” 

A circumstance of the same sort attended 
his discovery of the respiratory or super- 
added system. The thoughts disentangled 
themselves from all their confused intermix- 
ture after a lecture; and when they were 
presented suddenly in clear order and con- 
nexion to his mind, Bell flung himself down 
on his sofa in great agitation, and exclaimed 
to his wife, that he had made a discovery 
which must immortalise his name. 

This principle of the Nervous Circle has 
been very justly considered as nearly antici- 
pating that most important discovery of the 
*‘ reflex function,” made by Dr. Marshall 
Hall a good many years after, in 1832. 
Bell proved, in the above paper, that there 
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was a centre to which sensations were con- 
veyed, and from which muscular movement 
was roused by the will. Dr. Marshall Hall 
showed that there was the same mechanism 
without any consciousness or volition. Thus, 
after he had decapitated an animal, and so 
removed all power of feeling or willing, yet, 
On irritating a limb, it was retracted. Here, 
then, the irritation was conveyed to the 
spine, and that organ roused the’ nerves of 
motion, and determined the muscular appa- 
ratus to which they were distributed to act. 
Every schoolboy knows that a decapitated 
wasp, if it be touched, will turn its sting with 
great precision to the point of contact. Now 
this mechanism has the largest application to 
the explanation of disease. For example, it 
is no longer necessary to seek for the origin 
of convulsion always in disease of the brain. 
The irritation of teething in a child will be 
conveyed to the spine, and thus rouse the 
nerves of motion to exaggerated action. The 
irritation of the stomach may give rise, on 
the same principle, to spasmodic cough. 

Important as this theory of the “ reflex 
function” is, Bell had approached still nearer 
to it than in his Paper on the Nervous Cir- 
cle, and must have applied it in all its fullest 
scope, had he not always exhibited great re- 
luctance to fall back on what had once pass- 
ed through his mind. They who knew him 
best can bear witness how necessary it was 
to goad him to reconsider what he had thus 
thrown off; and so prodigal was his inven- 
tive faculty, and so defective his memory, 
that he was indebted to his friends for pre- 
serving what he would inevitably have lost, 
as the two following instances will sufficient- 
ly prove. 

Let the reader bear in mind that the dif- 
ference between the two theories of the 
‘¢ nervous circle” and the “ reflex function,” 
is this:—In the former, the irritation is con- 
veyed to the brain—in the latter to the spine; 
in the former a conscious—in the latter an 
unconscious principle determines the subse- 
quent muscular movement. It is curious 
that Bell had, prior to 1826, stated that an 
unconscious principle might also be the cen- 
tre of the nervous circle, though he does not 
appear to have traced it to the spine. We 
quote from the “ London Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal” for Sept. 1826, p. 258:— 

‘We have heard Mr. Bell propose it as a 
question in his lectures, how far the motion 
of parts, excited by titillation or irritation de- 
pends upon the connections of the nerves in 





the body, and how far on the connections of 
the nerves of the brain. For example, when 
a creature continues to breathe without its 
head, or when an acephalous fztus breathes 
without cerebrum or cerebellum, is there not 
a connection between the heart and lungs, 
and the muscles of respiration without the 
intervention of the brain? He illustrated this 
question by mentioning, on the other hand, 
the muscles of the eye acting under the irri- 
tation of the eye, as a proof that the brain 
forms a part of the circle of relations; but 
the excitement of the heart, and the intes- 
tines contracting upon being extended, are 
other instances of the connection being form- 
ed without the intervention of the brain.— 
There is a whole system of nerves, the sym- 
pathetic, that may at some future time be 
made to resolve these difficulties.” 

The physiologist will see, in this extract, 
from the fulness and curious felicity of the 
illustrations, how Bell had viewed the whole 
subject, and how little it differs from the ex- 
positions of later experimenters.—The se- 
cond instance alluded to refers ta the modern 
operation for squinting. Bell thus writes, in 
the year 1818, to his brother:— 

** Among the speculations connected with 
my present studies, I think I have made out 
that squinting depends on the over-action of 
one of the oblique muscles, and that it may 
be cured by an operation. I am looking out 
for a patient to try this upon; which, if it 
succeeds, will be a great matter, both of 
fame, as a conclusion of my investigation, 
and of fortune.” 

For some time Bell’s brother-in-law, the 
late Mr. John Shaw, endeavoured to find a 
squinting monkey—as Bell never could be 
induced to make the first experiment on the 
human subject—but as no such deformity 
was detectable in any of the peripatetic tribes 
of simiz in London, the matter was dropped, 
and his claims never mooted; although, in 
his ** Practical Essays,” published in 1841, 
he has reconsidered the ‘* new operation” in 
a way which makes it essential for those who 
rush to its performance to examine his ob- 
jections. 

These are instances of the fertility of Bell’s 
inventive faculty; but there is no work of his 
which does not abound with thoughts and 
suggestions which must hereafter serve as 
starting points for fresh investigations. He 
himself always laid great stress on a little 


‘essay, published in 1819, on the “ Forces 


which circulate the Blood ;”—in fact, he con- 
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sidered it not much less important than his 
discoveries in the nervous system. Here he 
attempted to prove that the propulsion of this 
fluid by the mechanical force of the heart 
would not account, by itself, for the pheno- 
mena of the distribution of the blood : and he 
thence inferred the necessity of a species of 
Vital Attraction between the blood and the 
solids; for he found that the organs of the 
body were at unequal distances from the 
heart, yet the force of circulation was not 
slower in the further, nor more rapid in the 
nearer. Again, certain organs remain in- 
active in some animals, except at certain 
times of the year; then, without any in- 
crease in the heart’s action, or disturbance of 
the rest of the circulation, those organs have 
an accelerated torrent of blood passing 
through them. It was evident to him, there- 
fore, that the powers moving the blood are 
capable of accommodating the circulation 
through an organ according to its distance 
from the heart; that, with the excited exer- 
cise of an organ, there is a proportioned in- 
crease in the flow of blood. 

The notion of Vital Attraction is, we ob- 
serve, advanced by some of our own physi- 
ologists just now as original. What is more 
important, certain German writers of high 
ability have put forth a similar hypothesis, 
founded on the development of animals. In 
the chick, for instance, the nervous system 
is the first sketched out by nature; and the 
blood globules are perceived to run to it be- 
fore they are inclosed in blood-vessels. 
Hence a power of attraction is attributed to 
the nerves over the vessels; and the effects 
of mental emotion raising a blush in the 
cheek, and of irritation in any part being 
very speedily followed by afflux of blood to 
that part, are supposed to confirm the hypo- 
thesis. True or not true, the finer know- 
ledges of the powers regulating circulation 
are still to be made out; and in the attempt 
Bell’s views —and, as usual with him, the re- 
ference of these by him to practice—must be 
entertained and examined. Up to this hour 
we believe that the very same expressions 
which used to be applied to the Nervous Sys- 
tem are current as to this; and these pro- 
found reasonings, curious experiments, and 
practical applications, are slurred over in 
the heap “as one of Bell’s theories.” 

Immediately after the publication of his 
first Paper on the Nerves, in the Philosophi- 
cal ‘Transactions, the public attention, as we 
have stated, wasaroused vividly to Bell’s 
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merits, both at home and (siill more so) 
abroad. 

* Jan, 31, 1822.—Last week I went to 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s, and there I found my 
Paper had done me as much good as if I had 
bought me a new blue coat and figured 
French silk waistcoat. L. was with me, and 
showed his good nature by the pleasure that 
the civil things that were said to me gave 
him. In short, one gentleman—not the least 
important in that fraternity—Kater, called it 
the first discovery of the age.” 

** June 10, 1822.—My discoveries have 
made more impression in France than here ; 
and I have received a second message from 
Majendie, saying that if I would send him 
any short account, I should have the prize- 
medal. This is a ridiculous thing for an old 
fellow: but I mean it to recoil on them here, 
and therefore I design not to fob them off 
with a repetition of the old Papers, but some- 
thing better calculated for the meridian of 
Paris, and to show new facts by a suite of 
novel experiments. If I was not poor, and 
had no plagues, how happy I could make 
myself.” = 

These were his last hours of scientific 
peace. ‘Those attempts which were made, 
both at home and abroad, to wrest from Bell 
the merit of his discoveries commenced in 
1822; nor were they concluded until after his 
death. In December, 1822, he felt his posi- 
tion, and gathered up his strength to bear 
the storm, ‘This must be,” says he, ‘ the 
mode in which my opinion shall come to be 
acknowledged : without some agitation and 
controversy, they would never be propagated, 
I am satisfied I have a secure ground,” From 
this moment he maintained an indignant si- 
lence, rarely, if ever, taking any part in the 
disputes which his relations, co-operators, or 
favourite pupils conducted. He went on, 
to the last moment of his existence, adding 
knowledge to knowledge, as diligently as if 
he had felt the peace of mind which he knew 
not; but the whole subject of his discoveries 
on the Nerves had been rendered so distaste- 
ful to him, that he could not read even the 
controversy. Like most men of a high 
stamp, he had the power of casting off the 
troubles of the soul, and immersing his whole 
being in some new pursuit. 

The honours of his profession, however, 
now followed him, In July, 1824, the Col- 
lege of Surgeons requested him to accept 
their senior chair of anatomy and surgery ; 
and he accepted it with gratification and hope. 
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“You naturally say, what advantage 
comes of this? It is the only distinction the 
profession can bestow—good, if we can make 
good out of it, and bad if we cannot fill it. I 
hope to draw not the students only, but the 
surgeons to come back to school again, to 
show what we have done since their day. | 
must confess, too, I lack advancement—I am 
weary without excitement—and this I think 
will carry me on a few years longer, with 
interest in life, which was beginning to fail 
consumedly.” 

To the last moment Bell was a conscien- 
tious teacher; he never gave a single lecture, 
even to a limited class, without much prepa- 
ration. He had the highest notions with re- 
gard to the duties of a teacher :—to him they 
were most sacred, as making him answer- 
able for the dissemination of opinions which 
were to be tested on human life. In his 
new position, therefore, great was his anxi- 
ety:—with an audience composed of the se- 
niors of his profession, the older students of 
every school ready to draw comparisons be- 
tween their own oracle and the college pro- 
fessor, besides a crowd of gentlemen who 
hover on the confines of science, Bell con- 
fesses to have felt something very much akin 
to nervousness;—but never so much as 
when, one day, he descried the capacious 
white head and cold impassable look of that 
sagacious old man Cline. But the success 
of the course was great—the most learned of 
the audience were the most pleased, and all 
for a time seemed to smile on the professor. 

It was this series of lectures at the College 
which, having strongly excited public inte- 
rest, formed the publication entitled “* Animal 
Mechanics,” by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge (1828-1829) ;—30,000 
copies of the two sixpenny pamphlets, con- 
taining Bell’s views of the uses of Anatomy, 
were sold within three years. As early, 

‘however, as 1818, when his mind was teem- 
ing with ideas—when he was crying out for 
time to bring forward his nervous system— 
his anatomy of expression—when he longed 
for ‘‘ leisure to enter upon some experiments 
on the circulation of the blood, to prove that 
there is a principle quite overlooked in Phy- 
siology and Philosophy, viz., that there is an 
attraction betwixt the blood and the solids, 
and that therefore is the feeble heart equal to 
the circulation,’—even as early as March, 
1818, we find him writing:—“I have re- 
quested a conference with Rennie, the engi- 
neer, on the use of anatomy, by which I 





shall show them how God Almighty makes 
arches, ropes, and many other things they 
attempt.” 

Two other kindred works—his “ Bridge- 
water Treatise” and his “ Illustrations of 
Paley’s Natural Theology,” written in con- 
junction with Lord Brougham—were off- 
shoots of the train of idea contained in the 
treatise on ‘*Animal Mechanics ;” and the 
noble theme of the wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator will scarcely find a more pro- 
found comment than is exhibited in these 
volumes. Yet Bell had, at the commence- 
ment, many misgivings about undertaking 
the “ Paley.” 

*© March, 1835.—Having written the Ani- 
mal Mechanics and the Bridgewater, I feel 
that I have done enough on that subject for 
the present: if I could gain a little leisure, 
if I had a little country retirement, or were 
I so ill as to.be excused from business, I 
know no occupation that would be more de- 
lightful; but with the pressure of business 
and of anxieties of another kind, I fear I can 
do no justice to such a subject. A man 
should feel deeply and be pleased with every 
thing around him before he can possess him- 
self of that tone of mind necessary to such 
an undertaking. If there be any ‘ best bits’ 
in the Essay on the Hand, they were written 
after a day of complete retirement and relax- 
ation at Panshanger and Chenies. I have 
tasked myself pleasantly while throwing a 
line, how I should express my thoughts on 
returning to the little inn. It is then that 
one has the justest and fairest views of na- 
ture, which I believe would never rise into 
the mind of him who has the pressure of 
business on him, at least such business as 
mine. There is another occasion which has 
never failed to animate me with just views— 
that is, when my class is gathered about me 
and when I enter into the feelings of young 
men, and am anxious to answer their enthu- 
siastic desire of knowledge and to afford them 
just and consolatory views of nature. It is 
long since [ had enjoyed this sort of anima- 
ting intercourse.” 

It was on reasons so grounded that Bell 
defended his passion for fishing, into the 
practice of which gentle craft he was seduced 
by his early friend John Richardson of Flud- 
yer Street. At first he was a most awkward 
handler of the rod; but by diligent practice 
in his ** drawing-room” (!) of an evening, in 
acquiring those incommunicable delicacies of 
motion of the wrist by which the fly is so 
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floated as to become irresistible temptation 
to the fish, he achieved skill worthy of being 
exercised in company with such masters of 
the art as Sir Humphrey Davy, Sir Francis 
Chantrey, Dr. Babington, Mr. Penn, Mr. 
Richardson, and latterly the poet Wilson— 
and counted many a golden hour of happi- 
ness spent by wood and stream with such 
minds and hearts. His carriage, when he 
made a tour with his wife and his “ unscath- 
ed” dog, was carefully packed with all the 
appliances of his sport, a few chosen volumes, 
and the unfailing sketch-book. In the heat 
of the sun the neighbouring tree gave him 
shade, while he sketched the scenery around, 
and listened to some favourite author, until a 
passing cloud enabled him once more to ply 
the rod with hope of success. ,This sport so 
conducted he called his “ country house ;” 
and looked on it as the source of his health, 
as it surely was of no little of his happiness. 
26th July, 1824.—I must vindicate my 
fishing. ‘To long for increase of business is 
to solicit increase of torture. 1 must do an 
operation to-morrow, which makes me to-day 
quite miserable; and so it is that in looking 
to increase of reputation and business, | have 
not only the conviction that great blockheads 
have enjoyed all this before me, but that | 
am providing for a relay and continued sup- 
ply of suffering. ‘Then again! am confined 
here to the brick walls and dusty streets ; if 
I make an effort, | cannot with all my dili- 





gence get out of the noise of wheels. Ifsome | 
miles from town | accidentally stand still, | 
feel what perhaps | have not for months per- | 
ceived, the absence of din; and when | feel | 
the fresh breeze, see the clouds high over | r 
head, and the fresh verdure around us, I na- | 
turally exclaim “* What have I got in ex: | 
change for this?” My philosophy tells me 
that to study to be happy, we must study to 
be natural, to take what God has sent us, has 
liberally supplied us with appetite to enjoy. 
** Yet to enjoy the country it is not merely 
necessary to be in it. The citizen goes down 
with high enjoyment—for a time he is as 
frisky as a dog let out to snuff and run in 
the open fields. But after a turn or two he 
begins by habit to pull! out his watch, to wish 
for dinner, to be weary looking about him 
and to have no occupation—and he finds that 
the change he has attempted is absurd and 
uanatural to his habits. Is it not something 
to provide against this humiliating and pain- 
ful confession of the poor artificial creature— 


_[ am convinced, 





man? ‘Therefore | say, have some pastime 
Vor. LV.—Aveust, 1843. 36 
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—and this is mine. How delightful it is to 
find yourself in a spring day by the side of 
a stream in a meadow, the fine sloping hills 
around you, with their dropping trees and 
broken woods, with your tackle and rod pre- 
paring! Look around—you enjoy the solli- 
tude, the loneliness of nature—for when 
once begun, the interest is too intense—you 
wish for rain, for wind—for then the trouts 
rise freely. But there is a sort of inward 
sense and consciousness of where you are— 
that you breathe a pure air and are fatigued 
without being exhausted, without lassitude— 
and you see the day rise, and you see it full 
noon, and you see it decline; and it is all too 
short—hours and days speed away too rapid- 
ly for enjoyment. 

** Then if you enjoy a wilder scene—trees, 
rocks, torrents,—how delightful to stand in 
the very middle of the stream, or near a 
stream! A cloud passes over the sun, and 
suddenly the black waters take a frowning 
darkness, and then is the time you feel the 
jerk at your elbow, which none but a fisher 
can speak of—but that varying darkness of 
the brown rushing waters, the streams, the 
pools, the rocks, the fantastic trees—go 
round the world, you shall not see these un- 
less you take a fishing-rod in your hand— 
then you are led to scenes that will even 
break the eagerness of your pursuit, and 
make you pause in admiration. 

‘* With all this of nature, there is an ad- 
ditional charm in a very little matter. Man, 
enjoys the work of his 
hands, the adjustment of his tackle, the neat- 
ness, fitness, and nicety of the whole appa- 
ratus—the study of the flies on the water, 
as well as those in your book—the judgment 
displayed in the adaptation of rod and line, 
and fly, to wind, and rain, and fish, and 
morning, and mid-day, and evening—these 
form exactly that gentle exercise of the ta- 
lents that suits recreation.” 

But we must not lose ourselves at Chenies 
or Ancrum; nor must it be concealed from 
young practitioners that scarcely even to a 
man of Bell’s fame, who had done so much 
for the world, was allowance always made 
for the extent to which he indulged his pro- 
pensity for the piscator’s art. 

The loss of his affectionate assistant, John 
Shaw, in 1827, occasiened great inconve- 
nience to Bell in the management of the 
school in Windmill Street ; perhaps he never 
afterwards considered that business with 
much satisfaction. The school itself, how- 
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ever, received its coup de grace from the 
establishment of the London University, and 
subsequently of the King’s College. It was 
impossible that any private school could 
compete with corporate bedies having the 
command of great funds and the absolute in- 
terest of great sections of the public; and 
the result has been, that the minor schools 
of medicine have been merged in these, and 
that even the larger and more useful have 
been much damaged. Perhaps the best con- 
summation to be desired for medicine would 
be, the establishment of lectures in the King’s 
and University Colleges, opén to distinguished 
hospital physicians and surgeons, after the 
example of the Colleges of Physicans and 
Surgeons, while the various metropolitan 
hospitals should be restricted to clinical in- 
struction only. At this moment medicine is 
overridden with lecturers and undertaught 
by practitioners. 

Seeing the inevitable downfall of his own 
school, Bell was induced to accept the chair 
of Physiology in the London University, with, 
as he states, a carte blanche as to its regu- 
lation in the teaching of anatomy. But a 
host of lecturers under various denomina- 
tions were appointed by the council, com- 
posed of gentlemen little conversant with the 
wants of medical instruction; and the result 
was, in the words of Bell, “ that five gentle- 
men were engaged in teaching human anato- 
my; and three certainly were lecturing in the 
same class-room on the same subjects, and 
with the same preparations put on the table 
three successive times in the same day.” 

Asa natural consequence to Bell’s exalted 
notions of a teacher, within a few days after 
the first opening of the University he ten- 
dered his resignation ; and a short time after, 
from a variety of petty circumstances, he 
withdrew altogether. He was now without 
any means of support but his practice, and 
that he disliked: all his objects of ambition 
—his darling thoughts—his plans for amelio- 
rating his profession—were at an end. And 
if the reader have ever known, as we fer- 
vently hope he may not have seen, his one 
sole hope fade and die away, while his own 
vigorous life within him promised a protract- 
ed contemplation of misery, he may perhaps 
realise what Bell felt at that moment. 

His fame was at this period more exten- 
sive than that of any of his contemporaries. 
Cuvier, when he visited this country, would 
wait on Bell, and after quitting it often wrote 
to him; and on his death-bed bore that re- 
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markable testimony to Bell’s discoveries 
which Mrs. Lee Bowditch relates :—‘ He 
pointed out the seat of his disorder, observ- 
ing, ‘ Ce sont les ner{8 de la volonté qui sont 
malades,’—alluding to the late beautiful dis- 
coveries of Sir Charles Bell.” Larrey would 
not be denied, but insisted on dining with 
‘“*Char—les Bell.” Tiedmann, the most 
learned of the learned physiologists of Ger- 
many, esteemed it an honour to be a guest 
at Bell’s table. Roux dismissed his class at 
Paris without a lecture, with ‘‘ C’est assez, 
Messieurs, vous avez vu Charles Bell.” On 
the acceesion of William IV. the Guelphic 
order of knighthood was offered to him in 
such company that the unexpected honour 
gratified him—his companions being Hers- 
chel, Ivory, Leslie, and Brewster. ‘In the 
meantime,” he quietly says in his Diary, 
‘the batch makes it respectable.” Stran- 
gers from all parts of the world consulted 
him, and offered him large fees for a few 
visits ; and had he chosen to remain in Lon- 
don, and mastered his ruling passion for the 
pursuit of science, he most certainly might 
have thrown aside his wants and his anxie- 
ties; but that passion was his life, and only 
with life did it perish. 

It is not surprising that by and by Pell 
should have been induced, though at first 
most reluctantly, as we gather from his let- 
ters to his brother, to accept the professor- 
ship of surgery in the university of Edin- 
burgh. He regretted deeply the quitting his 
friends in London—the position, too, which 
his great character gave him in metropoli- 
tan society; but his ever active imagination, 
and the long habits of love for scientific re- 
tirement and academic honours, rose up, and 
unhappily turned the scale. We must re- 
member that he was an imaginative man, as 
indeed every tenderly affectionate man must 
be. He was haunted by the dreams of ear- 
lier years, which brought back to him the 
scenes of his first struggles—his family—the 
rare love and sympathy of his brother—the 
association with friends who, with the mu- 
tual attraction of kindred genius, had appre- 
ciated him in his youth, and whom he now 
knew to be holding commanding positions in 
the eye of the world. It may be regretted, 
but it cannot be wondered at, that nothing in 
London could compensate for visions of aca- 
demic leisure and honours: the society of 
Jeffrey, Cockburn, Cranstoun, of. William 
Clerk, of Adam Ferguson, and the daily solace 


of the one brother le{t—the companion of his 
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boyhood, the supporter, the instigator, and | attained station, and labour to be content- 
the encourager of his maturer genius; and | ed.” 
then, too, the social picture was backed by His return to Edinburgh in 1836, after an 
his own native hills—with the silver trout- | absence of thirty-two years, awakened in 
stream rippling. Yet, alas! all this, save |such a mind all that memory can do-~plea- 
friendship, proved a great miscalculation. sure and pain alike subdued, but not quench- 
Betore quitting London, the highest names |ed by time. ‘ Every remarkable object, 
of his profession tendered a mark of their re- | every street and corner, brought to my re- 
spect and regard by the presentation of a|collection some circumstance important to 
piece of plate—a gtft which, as proceeding | life, and [ seemed to walk ina city of tombs.” 
from such men, was more grateful to their! «I accused myself of romance,” he adds, 
friend and brother; and at the annual din- |‘¢and found no one who would sympathise 
ner of the College of Surgeons, when Sir jor join in visiting old places and seeing old 
Astley Cooper presided, he may be said to! faces which once were young; and truly it 
have taken leave of his associates amidst |is surprising the different effect of years on 
overwhelming signs of their respectful affec- | different people. Eight old acquaintances 
tion and regret. | Lords of Session—Jeffrey, my most ancient 





When on the eve of setting out, he ap- 
pears to have noted down the following 
lines :— 

*« The house is in a bustle. Pooks gone— 
pictures packing — people surveying the 


‘friend ; Forbes, the dur of his class; Ful- 
‘lerton, Moncreiff, Maconochie, with whom [ 
‘first travelled to London, all these are hap- 
_pily in the height of masculine understanding 
/and activity: but there were others old, with 








house. This does look like a change. All|the brisk manner only of youth. Often I 
my sacred corners—a naked house—no | felt as in a dream. I have been to-day jolted 
longer a home! Let us, in Heaven’s name, | in a carriage for miles toa consultation, with 
to the road; for until I build up a corner in| a man whom I deemed old in nfy younger 
Ainslie Place, with my familiar things about | days, and of whom I had ceased to think but 
me, I shall be like a bird whose nest is in a | as one gone by. ‘Then the old stories and 
boy’s hat. ‘the old names—-name, place, and character 

‘**T leave no enemy behind me, and Marion ‘the same—with younger faces, the girls in 
is universally beloved. Such kissing and/the places of their mothers, Gratification 
present-making! Why then, as they say, | there is but also pain, on looking back on 
go 1—Because there is a time, and that time | the characters and lives of many—how easy 
draws near. London is a place to live in, | is it to say why they did not succeed in the 
but not to die in. My comfort has ever been | game of life! The manner, the propensity 
to labour for some great purpose, and my |or passion, pride, jealousy, bad temper, have 


great object of study has been attained, and | reduced many who might have risen, if 


London is no longer what it was. I mean | measured by their abilities or acquirements; 
in the condition and respectability of teach- | yet how difficult to change that one trait 
ers. If I say that the place is filled by infe- ‘on which all depends !” 

rior men, I do not mean inferior in ability,| His opening Lecture was attended by a 
but of low objects. They do not respect | largeand brilliant extra-academical audience; 
themselyes.—No! There is but one place | and, as usual, he soon exhibited his power of 
where I can hope to fulfil the object of my | exciting and fixing his class. 

scientific labour, and that is Edinburgh; and! But thirty-two years had changed Edin- 
that is an experiment. If I find the same | burgh more than appeared at first sight. Ere 
grovelling spirit there, why theré is an end | long he began to find that the “ experiment” 
of all public occupation, and I lay my bones | was a failure; within three years of his 
where they should be. Icould have made a | arrival various circumstances had straitened 
fortune certainly, and so my friends say; |his means; neither his class nor his practice 
but I could not also attain to what I am, and yielded an income such as he might have 





to what they would have me. Without in- 
dependent fortune, the relations which we 
have formed with society are not without 
their drawbacks. [ must be independent, 
but through exertion more than fortune. I 
must pursue the course by which I have 


expected from his talents. Upon the close 
of a session he says to Mr. Richardson :— 
«< | have had a German Professor to break- 
fast who brings me a volume from Paris— 
‘they make me greater than Harvey—I wish 
|to Heaven the folks at home would make 
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something of me. I thought, in addressing 


the new-made Doctors at the conclusion of 


the Session, that I had done well; but not 
one word of approbation from any Professor, 
nor has one of them in all this time called 
me into consultation, except when forced by 
the desire of the patient. I take credit that 
neither a word nor a grin has escaped me in 
consequence of this—and that we meet cor- 
dially :—so be it—we must cling the firmer 
to old friends—and when they go, lose the 
desire of holding on to this world. Notwith- 
standing when if went to the Burn, I was on 
the water at a quarter before three o’clock in 
the morning, so that I am the same old fool, 
and will be, as poor old Lynn was wont to 
say, the boy on crutches.” 

After his next session has begun, he says: 

«‘You are kind to inquire about my class: 
to say the truth I have been unlucky; the 
number of students regularly attending the 
University has regularly declined ; my class 
will not bring me 4001, I stand well com- 
paratively, but that is poor comfort, since it 
shows I have no mass to draw upon. See 
how fast I write to have done with this hate- 
ful subject. If you cannot read it, so much 
the better, for I do not wish to plague your 
kind heart about the matter. All but honour 
will be lost. 

‘*¢] squint sometimes at my rods, but I do 
not yet let my fingers touch them. God 
grant that when I do, they may not have lost 
the power of making a boy of me.” 

By and by it was evident that the subject 
of medical reform and the vague notions con- 
nected with it had affecied still more the 
University of Edinburgh. The measure 
about to be introduced in parliament was mis- 
understood, and the rumours afloat caused 
Bell great uneasiness—which he expressed, 
with much pungency, to Sir Benjamin Bro- 
die, Dr. Ferguson, and probably to other 
friends in London, We quote one of his let- 
ters :— 

‘‘] require your sympathy, and perhaps 
your assistance; at all events your advice. 
You know my motives in coming to Scot- 
Jand. Old Windmill Street, for which I had 
paid all my money to the last penny—(this 
literally, for I took eighteen pence from Ma- 
rion to make up the sum of 2000/.)—old 
Windmill Street, which I had brought up to 
some consideration by twenty years’ inces- 
sant labour, was destroyed by the establish- 
ment of the London University! The treat- 
ment of the governors or subscribers, which 
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disgusted me, I need not recall. My hospi- 
tal, which at the time you knew me enabled 
me to divide with my colleagues 12001., was 
lost by the withdrawal of the pupils to the 
new pretence of an hospital. 

“From these circumstances you cannot 
be surprised that I accepted the invitation to 
come here. But now observe what a suc- 
cession of petty annoyances. I had during 
my whole life desired a college life. | 
thought I had here obtained a situation where 
I could constantly pursue science, and medi- 
tated a splendid work on the Nervous Sys- 
tem. I soon found that I had been deceived. 
The magistrates are our patrons!—men a 
hundred degrees less calculated to have to do 
with science or literature than the subscri- 
bers to the new universities. These gentle- 
men are very different in their communica- 
tions with learned professors from the style 
in which they solicit for orders. ‘They have 
shown a singular animosity to the university: 
and then their public discussions about our 
affairs have been very hateful to me. 

** Much as these worthies have done to in- 


jure the University of Edinburgh, the coup 


de pied comes from your friends. This in- 
tended bill of Sir James Graham is total de- 
struction to the university as a school of me- 
dicine. As I understand, degrees in London 
are to be given by a deputation from the 
College of Physicians and College of Sur- 
geons ; and the same measure is to extend to 
Edinburgh. Now, heaven and earth! the 
College of Physicians here is nobody; and 
the College of Surgeons are family apothe- 
caries. If to such men you entrust the duty 
of granting degrees, where then are the uni- 
versities ? Their honour, credit, station, and 
emoluments are gone. It appears to me a 
matter extraordinary that, in all these plans 
for improvement, there is never a thought 
how the boys are to be taught, or the char- 
acter of teachers to be maintained. 

*« My dear friend, what do you advise me 
todo? ‘There are here six lecturers on sur- 
gery, and now they are to be put on a par; 
the distinction of professor is sunk; and the 
triumph of a pack of the most illiberal dogs 
that ever disgraced a profession complete. 
The more I do, and the more I exert myself, 
the stronger the desire here to mortify me, 
and this is their grand occasion. As long 
as something like respect attached to my la- 
bours, I was content with loss of income. I 
put down my carriage with as little feeling 
as I throw off my shoes: I could further re- 
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duce my expenses, but not consistently with | 


a public situation; and [ have already en- 
croached on that little provision with which 
I came here. 

** You perceive with what freedom I speak 
to you, because I know your feelings as an 
old friend and pupil. Was it not for Lady 
Bell, I should have no difficulty—no one 
should hear more of me, or see me, unless 
they lost their way in some Highland glen, 
and sought my cottage. 

‘“‘ | have a long and kind letter from Bro- 
die about this bill, but there is little comfort 
init. I must have done. I shall see you 
soon: and I am always, 

** My dear Ferguson, yours, 
“ CHarves Bet,” 


While these anxieties were still hovering 
over him, he planned and executed his jour- 
ney to Rome, for the purpose of finishing the 
third edition of his ‘“ Anatomy of Expres- 
sion.” His journal is made up of comments 
on art, and the most exquisite sketches of 
what he saw; everything in fact which could 
elucidate that remarkable series of essays. 
His journey through France and Italy was 
marked by attentions which few have receiv- 
ed. At Lyons, Marseilles, Genoa, and Bo- 
logna the chief physicians waited on him, 
and made arrangements for receiving him at 
the hospitals, where the pupils were assem- 
bled to see him. At Rome the Italian doc- 
tors, and artists English and native, devoted 
themselves to show him attention; and every 
where so much deference was paid, and ala- 
crity evinced, when his name was heard, that 
he loved to believe he had made a name in 
the hearts of his fellow-creatures, in whatever 
country he might be. 

But the energies of his active mind, the 
ambitions and cares of life, were soon now to 
be brought to a close. A disease of the 
heart (angina), of which the foundation was 
laid when he lost his dear friend and brother, 
the constant assistant of his labours, John 
Shaw, in 1827, and which gathered strength 
from the disappointments of his subsequent 
career, became still more developed in the 
summer of 1842, He undertook a journey 
to London at the close of his session; and 
arrived at the seat of Mr. Holland, of Hallow 
Park, near Worcester, on the 27th of May. 
He was apparently in good health, and he 
passed some pleasant hours in sketching the 
beauties of the scenery. One or two severe 
recent attacks of “‘ anguish of the chest” had 
36* 





made him more than usually awake to the 
associations which the quiet church-yard, its 
neighbouring yew-trees, and the tranquil flow 
of the distant Severn might naturally prompt; 
and to the companion of his pains and plea- 
sures every expression had its prescient 
meaning, ‘This is a sweet spot; here | 
should like to rest till they come to take me 
away.” ‘The evening was spent with the 
family of his host in cheerfulness—an occa- 
sional paleness spread over his face, which 
one anxious eye alone perceived—he de- 
scanted on that master-piece of art, the “ Last 
Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci, an engraving 
of which lay before him, and repeated the 
passage from the Gospel. After retiring, as 
was his wont, selections from the Scriptures 
and the Prayer-Book were read to him, and 
he chose the 23d Psalm, the thanksgiving, 
and that Evening Collect which prays “ for 
that peace which the world cannot give.” 
After a few hours of sleep he awoke with a 
frightful spasm, asked to be supported, and 
immediately expired. 

Thus lived and died Charles Bell, a man 
who must largely influence the progress of 
the science he cultivated, and those who are 
capable of being modelled by a great exam- 
ple. He began his career without friends or 
or fortune, and quitted it without a debt. 
Among his own family few were more be- 
loved. Whatever might have been his fas- 
tidiousness as to practice among the rich, he 
never neglected the poor. It is impossible 
to read his letters without perceiving the 
lofty notions he entertained of his talents and 
destinies. If ever there was a being pos- 
sessed with a principle of action which com- 
pelled him to restless advance in an appoint- 
ed path, that individual was Bell. He had 
nurtured in his mind an ideal of what a man 
of science in the walk of medicine should 
be, and to that model he would fain have 
made all others bend, as he had _ himself 
done. ‘This is the clue to anything that 
ever indisposed any one of his profession to 
him, even for a moment. He would accept 
no honours save those flowing from previous 
acknowledgment of his deserts, and did not 
hesitate to decline being associated in public 
capacities with men whose ambition he could 
not regard with respect, however much he 
might love themselves. He was simple, 
out-spoken, unworldly ; it followed that many 
worldly spirits never comprehended or per- 
haps liked him, but it equally followed that 
he was regarded with affectionate reverence 
by all capable of sympathizing with a pure 
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and noble mind. His pursuits never debased 
his tastes, nor deadened the higher feelings 
of his moral nature; on the contrary, the 
constant contemplation of second causes led 
him with great fervour to the One that 
grasps them all. His industry was inces- 
sant, and few in any profession have proved 
it by a greater number of important publica- 
tions. Bell began life with the highest aspi- 
rations, but long before its close he had been 
chastened into its real worth, and man and 
nature had each in their several ways taught 
him that lesson of humility which his own 
words must convey:— —- 

‘*Whoever has sat on a sunny stone in 
the midst of a stream, and played with the 
osier-twigs and running waters, must, if he 
have a soul, remember that day, should he 
live a hundred years; and to return to such 
a spot, after twenty years of a struggling life 
in the great world of man’s invention—to 
come back thus to Nature in her simple 
guise—again to look up to the same dark 
hill——again to the same trees, still in their 
youth and freshness--the same clear run- 
ning waters—if he can do this, and think 
himself better than a cork floating on the 
stream, he has more conceit than [.”’ 

It was a saying of Sir Astley Cooper’s 
that ‘*nobody should devote himself to sci- 
ence, unless he had a fortune ready made.” 
We see in his case and in Bell’s the effects 
of acting on that maxim, and of disregard- 
ing it. Sir Charles ended as poor as he 
began—but as spotless: leaving to his widow 
only the memory of his gentle virtues and 
the immortality of his name. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


At the monthly meeting (May) of this 
society, the sum of £1000 was placed at 
the disposal of the Bishop of Antigua, to- 
wards the restoration of the churches, chap- 
els, and school-houses of his diocese which 
had been destroyed by the late earthquake. 
The secretary laid before the meeting the 
audit account for 1843. ‘The amounts re- 
ceived were as follows: — Subscriptions, 
£15,799 8s. 2d.; benefactions, £3,714 10s. 
1d.; legacies, £2,074. The total expendi- 
ture was £84,110 10s. 9d. Donations to 
the amount of £327 14s. were announced, 
and fifty new members admitted, 





HABITS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE BRETONS. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review for July. 


1. Essai sur l’ Histoire, la Langue et les 
Institutions de la Bretagne Armoricaine. 
(Essay on the History, Language, and 
Institutions of Armorican Brittany.) Par 
Aurelien de Courson,. Nantes. 1841. 

2. Notes d’un Voyage dans V Ouest de la 
France. (A Voyagein the West of France.) 
Par Prosper Merimée, Inspecteur-Géne- 
ral des Monumens Historiques de France. 
Paris, 1836, 

3. Essai sur les Antiquités du Departement 
du Morbihan, (Essay on the Antiquities 
of the Department of Morbihan.) Par J. 
Mahe, Chanoine de la Cathédrale de Van- 
nes, et Membre Correspondant de la So- 
ciété Académique d’Agriculture, Belles- 
Lettres, Sciences et Arts de Poitiers. 
Vannes, 1825. 


4. Les Derniers Bretons. (The Last Bre- 


tons.) Par Emile Souvestre. 4 tom. 
Paris. 1836. 
5. Antiquitées de la Bretagne. (Antiquities 


of Brittany.) Par M. le Chevalier de Fre- 
menville, ancien Capitaine des Frégates 
du Roi, &c. &c., Membre de la Société 


Royale des Antiquaires de France. Brest. 
1837. 


We take it for granted, O Genial Reader, 
that you have basked in the sunshine of 
Froissart; that you are familiar with the 
deeds of such men as De Foix and Du Gues- 
clin; and that you could re-word upon occasion 
many saintly legends of the Cross, garnered 
up reverently in your old reading, Weeven 
assume that you have a proper respect for 
the Genii and the Fairies, and for all the 
other articles of faith out of which the Ima- 
gination of the world, from time immemo- 
rial, has formed its own poetical creed. Con- 
fiding then in your lore, but above all in your 
sympathies, we invite you to make an ex- 
cursion with us into a country where this 
Antique Belief still colours the practical bu- 
siness of life, moulding, as it did of old, the 
hearts and habits of the people: a country 
strewn over with monuments of the past, and 
haunted with historical memories and fantas- 
tic traditions to the last stone of its rocky 
solitudes. Put on your mountain shoes, and 
grasp your staff firmly, for we have rugged 
hill sides to clamber, and shall leave the car- 
riage roads far behind us; striking intothe inte- 
rior amidst the smoke of the dun chaumiéres, 
and sweeping round by the seashore once 
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pressed by the feet of Druid priestesses, but | whole scene is so strongly marked, might 


now abandoned to the funereal surge of the 
dismal waters, where, according to the re- 
spectable testimony of the fishermen, thou- 
sands upon thousands of unhappy ghosts 
may be heard at midnight shrieking for 
Christian burial. 

Let us commence our pilgrimage at once 
with this cluster of tumble-down houses, half 
stone, half wood and mud, jammed up 
among hillocks of clay, orchard trees, and 
the debris of Roman walls and Gothic tow- 
ers. A street runs, or meanders, through 
the midst; unpaved, irregular, and surfy: 
invaded here and there by a scrap of a court- 
yard shouldering the causeway; and indent- 
ed at intervals with clumps of stunted firs, 
and broken flags, set cornerwise to bind the 
fluctuating path, through which in the sum- 
mer time, tall, melancholy grass mopes up- 
ward into the humid air, This is the public 
way, or high-road; but, with the exception 
of the narrow strip in the centre, with the sky 
overhead, it is wholly absorbed by the peo- 
ple on each side. All the houses have work- 
shop sheds or crazy porches projecting far 
into the street; and here, in the open air, the 
greater part of the life of the inhabitants is 
spent. Here the poor beat the corn of their 
little fields; here they wash, prepare their 
simple cookery, and spread out their linen to 
dry. A busy, chattering, squalling place it 
is. As you pass through you see children 
seated at the open thresholds eating black 
bread, and lucky are they, if you can detect 
a streak of honey on their fingers or lips. 
In front of the doors are knots of women 
spinning, and accompanying their monoto- 
nous labour with songs or gossip in high 
treble voices. The old men are all stretched 
out at full length basking in the sun ; and, as 
evening approaches, the workshop benches 
are given up to the young girls who crowd 
round them in eager, picturesque groups, 
while one of the travelling mendicants, the 
trouveurs of the country, recites a favourite 
ballad, or trolls out some plaintive airs. The 
work of the day is over; the bustle and 
mirthful clamour increases: and as the twi- 
light begins to set in, the young people gather 
into the Place, and, full of riotous animal 
spirits, are speedily lost in the whirls of their 
mountain ronde: the gayest and noisiest of 
all national dances. The strange ‘“ auld- 
warld” style of the dresses, the dark back- 
ground of mixed and crumbling architecture, 
and the freedom and simplicity by which the 





almost tempt the spectator to imagine that 
he was standing in a city of the middle ages. 
Nor would the speculatlon be very wide of 
the reality; for this is an old Breton town, 
where the habits and manners, costume and 
peculiarities of the middle ages, are to this 
hour carefully preserved. 

We have no intention at present of tres- 
passing upon the domain of history, or of 
discussing any of the moot questions involved 
in the language or complex antiquities of the 
ancient Armorica; but, confining ourselves 
strictly to the living characteristics of the 
people, we propose to touch upon some 
points of greater novelty, and of a more po- 
pular and interesting nature. The history of 
Brittany, and the philological researches into 
her dialects, the battle-ground of so many 
Gaelic, Welsh, and Irish antiquaries, have 
already largely occupied the attention of the 
learned; but we are not aware that the in- 
door life and superstitions of the Breton pea- 
santry have, as yet, received the considera- 
tion they deserve. ‘To these aspects of the 
subject, not less attractive from their simpli- 
city than their freshness, it is our intention 
to restrict our observations. 

The traveller who keeps to the beaten 
track, can scarcely hope to learn any thing 
about Brittany. He must diverge from the 
main routes, if he would see the people in 
their primitive and national habits. The high 
roads are now pretty well macadamized ; the 
principal towns are tolerably well supplied 
with hotels; the cuisine is certainly not quite 
equal to Verrey’s, but you can dine satisfac- 
torily nevertheless; and you can get news- 
papers and books, and other agrémens much 
as you get them elsewhere. The tourist, 
therefore, may post easily enough from Brest 
to Rennes, or sail up the Rance from St. 
Malo to Dinan, and make a detour to Nantes 
on his way to Paris, traversing no inconsi- 
derable portion of Brittany: but he will not 
be a whit the wiser concerning the Bretons. 
The leisurely Englishman who risks the 
springs of his carriage on any of these lines, 
dropping at an hotel, looking about him and 
then going home again, will have nothing to 
report about the country beyond that monot- 
onous buckwheat, which, even in the most 
cultivated sections, distinguishes it from all 
the rest of France. If he would really see 
the Brittany of a former age in its yet undis- 
turbed integrity, a people sombre and heavy, 
with boorish manners and antique costumes, 
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steeped in their old superstitions, speaking | 


their old language, and living in the midst 
of Celtic monuments and the reliques of feu- 
dal and religious pomp, he must penetrate 
districts remote from the highways, traverse 
roads impracticable for locomotives, cross 
marshes, plains, and mountains, and bury 
himself in scenes that have not yet been 
swept into the circle of Parisian centraliza- 
tion. Here, and here only, he will find the 
traditions of the country stil subsisting in the 
faith and usages of the people. 

The first thing that strikes the traveller, 
after his eye has become a little accustomed 
to the physiognomy of the country, is the 
vast number of ruins that are scattered over 
the surface. ‘There is no part of the world, 
where, within the same compass, such ex- 
tensive and magnificent temples of Druidism 
are to be found. The stones of Carnac, 
stretching in eleven parallel lines for a dis- 
tance of upwards of seven miles, have long 
excited the wonder and admiration of Eu- 
rope; and there is not a single form of Dru- 
idical remains, of which there are not innu- 
merable specimens in various states of pre- 
servation. Barrows, galgals, tombeaux and 
sacrés, to use the French phrases, Dolmens, 
Menhirs, Roches-aux-Fées, Cromlechs, Lich- 
avens, appear to have been showered upon 
the soil with a profusion for which history 
assigns neither origin nor use. But while 
the curiosity of the stranger is intent upon 
the examination of these stupendous and in- 
explicable structures, he is still more amazed 
by the discovery that these Celtic temples, 
or altars, or graves, or whatever else they 
may have been, are generally either mixed 
up with fragments of the feudal ages, or close 
in the neighbourhood of early Christian mon- 
uments. ‘This strange association throws 
open a large and perplexing field of inquiry. 
Christianity seems to have pursued her tri- 
umphs, with bold and rapid steps, into the 
very recesses and last strongholds of that 
gigantic idolatry which once exercised so 
marvellous an influence over the human 
mind; and in some instances to have wres- 
tled with its sorceries on the very spot where 
they were enacted. Many of the Druidical 
localities are connected by exulting tradition 
with the victories of the Cross; and in not a 
few cases they are blended together and ren- 
dered identical. Thus there is an old legend, 
still repeated and currently received amongst 
the peasantry, that the stones of Carnac owe 
their origin to a heathen army which chased 
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St. Cornelius into the valley, because he had 
renounced paganism; when, being close press- 
ed and surrounded on all sides, he had re- 
course to prayer, whereupon the whole host 
was petrified in their lines as they stood. 
And near the city of Lannion, there is an 
enormous Menhir, between twenty and thirty 
feet in height, crowned with a stone cross, 
and exhibiting upon the front the passion of 
Christ carved amongst the usual gross images 
of the Celtic worship. This intermixture of 
symbols is carried out still further in some 
of the popular superstitions, to which we 
shall presently refer, in which the sites of 
the Druidical faith are selected as the spe- 
cial theatres for the performance of Christsan 
miracles, 

Of all the provinces of France, Brittany is 
the richest in the evidences of religious senti- 
ment. The fields, the causeways, the streets, 
the mountains, are starred with churches, 
chapels, crosses, images, expiatory monu- 
ments, and consecrated chaplets. A notion 
was entertained on the return of the Bour- 
bons, of restoring the road-side crosses that 
had been demolished during the revolution ; 
but it was found that the reconstruction of 
the crosses at the cross-roads in Finisterre 
alone would cost no less than 1,500,000 
francs, and the intention was of course 
abandoned. ‘The nation could not afford to 
indulge in so expensive a luxury; but the 
piety of the Bretons, fortunately did not stand 
in need of such suggestive helps. It had suc- 
cessfully resisted too many shocks, and sur- 
vived too much persecution, to require the 
admonitions of tinsel Virgins, and Saints 
twice crucified in the agonies of village art. 

The sanguinary agents of the revolution 
had tough work to do in this sturdy province. 
The struggle in Brittany between the guillo- 
tine and the unlettered faith of the people 
was long and obstinate. The Bretons clung 
to their religion with unexampled fidelity, 
until they wearied the guillotine with victims. 
There was no employment of physical force, 
no resistance: the population were calm and 
resolute. Every man’s mind was made up 
to martyrdom, and, with a few insignificant 
exceptions, the inhabitants of Basse-Bretagne 
were inaccessible to the terrors or the seduc- 
tions of power. Throughout the whole of 
that memorable season of carnage they re- 
mained, as one of their graphic historians de- 
scribes them, on their knees with clasped 
hands: an attitude which they kept to the 
end, till the clotted knife fell from the hands 
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of their executioners. The priests and the 
people were true to each other to the last ex- 
tremity. In vain the republican committees 
pronounced the penalty of death against the 
minister who should celebrate any of the 
functions of the church. In vain they de- 
stroyed the edifices of public worship: “I 
will pull down your belfries,” exclaimed the 
famous Jean-Bon-Saint-André to the maire 
of a village, ‘in order that you may have no 
more objects to recall to you the superstitions 
of past times.” ‘ You must leave us the 
Stars, and we can see them farther off,” was 
the memorable -reply of the enlightened pea- 
sant. 

A single instance, recorded by Souvestre, 
will sufficiently illustrate the intrepid devo- 
tion of priests and people. At Crozon all 
the churches were demolished; the priests, 
tracked day and night, could not find a soli- 
tary spot to offer up the mass in security; 
the villages were filled with soldiers. In this 
extremity, how did they contrive to perform 
the offices of religion, to baptize the new-born, 
to marry the affianced? Listen ! 

*« Midnight sounds: a flickering light rises 
at a distance on the sea: the tinkle of a bell 
is heard half lost in the murmur of the 
waves, Instantly from every creek, rock, 
and sinuosity of the beach, long black sha- 
dows are seen gliding across the waters. 
These are the boats of the fishermen freight- 
ed with men, women, children, and the aged 
of both sexes, who direct their course towards 
the open sea, all steering to the same point. 
The bell now grows louder, the light be- 
comes more distinct, and at last the object 
that has drawn this multitude together ap- 
pears in the midst of the ocean! It is a bark 


on the deck of which stands a priest ready to | 
celebrate mass. Assured of having God only | 


for a witness, he has convoked the neigh- 
bouring parishes to this solemnity, and the 
faithful people have responded to his call. 
They are all upon their knees, between the 
sea rolling heavily beneath, and the heavens 
above darkened with clouds!” 

Can any one imagine a more striking 
spectacle! Night, the billows, two thousand 
heads bent lowly round the man standing 
over this abyss, the chants of the holy office, 
and, between each response, the awful me- 
naces of the sea murmuring like the voice of 
God! 

It is a natural sequence that a strong at- 
tachment, amounting almost to infatuation, 
should exist between pastors and their flocks 
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| who have suffered so much in common; and 
this attachment, as might be expected, is not 
unfrequently heightened into fanaticism on 
ithe part of the people. ‘The Breton priests 
‘occupy the most conspicuous place in the 
foreground of this picture. They wield an 
unlimited ascendancy over the confiding and 
sensitive population. ‘Taken direct from the 
plough, clothed in the coarsest cassocks, 
with heavy brogues to protect his feet, and a 
stout stick in his hand, the devoted minister 
traverses the muddy roads and the most dif- 
‘ficult mountain paths, at all seasons of the 
/year, with unflagging zeal, to carry the vi- 
| aticum to the dying, or offer up prayers for 
the dead. He is followed everywhere with 
love and awe. His aid is sought at all times 
|of calamity, and his counsel brings strength 
/and comfort. His sermons possess almost 
| divine authority, and exercise a supernatural 
power upon his audience. The crowd pal- 
_pitate under his appeals, like the sea under a 
storm. They cry aloud, weep, shriek, and 
fling themselves upon the earth, in that deli- 
rium of religious enthusiasm which super- 
_venes upon the undue excitement Of the pas- 
sions to the exclusion of the reason. In all 
states of society, such exhibitions are deplo- 
rable; but in the Breton they are at least na- 
tural and sincere, and contribute, in the ab- 
sence of healthier influences, to regulate and 
control the simple morality of his life. Some- 
times they react upon the priest himself, and 
| convert the apostle of the frenzy into its vic- 
tim. On one occasion a poor zealot, who had 
probably become insane though the excite- 
‘ment of his arduous ministry, and who used 
to sleep at the foot of a stone cross by the 
roadside through summer and winter, in- 
formed the assembled crowd that Christ had 
appeared to him, and asked him for his left 
hand. ‘It is yours, Lord,” he answered. 
‘| have kept my promise,” he cried to the 
affrighted congregation, raising his left arm 
over his head—a stump bandaged with 
bloody linen: then, in a fit of horrible inspi- 
ration, he tore the linen from the reeking 
wound, and, making a semicircle in the air, 
flung the streaming blood for ten feet round 
him on the heads of the people. 
Notwithstanding such revolting incidents, 
however, the relations between the pastor 
and his flock are productive of important ad- 
vantages in the existing condition of the po- 
pulation. The Breton peasant has few ideas 
‘beyond those revealed to him by religion. 
| He is a man living within the echoes of civili- 












































zation, yet far enough off not to be able to 
distinguish its voice. Villemarqué tells us 
that when he was making his collection of 
ballads, travelling through all parts of the 
country, visiting the popular festivals, par- 
dons, veillées fileries, and fairs, and mixing 
familiarly with the people, he found to his 
great astonishment, that they were all well 
acquainted with their national ballads, but 
that not one of them could read. In this vast 
want of mental resources, they are thrown 
upon their superstitions. Living apart from 
the rest of the world, and buried in their grim 
solitudes, they have no reunion except the 
church. It is their spectacle. ‘The pro- 
cessions and religious ceremonies, the fétes, 
and saints’ days, and anniversaries, fill up 
the void of their desires; and to these ends, 
as the pleasures and graces of their lives, the 
whole poetical capacity of their nature is di- 
rected. Hence, all their customs are tinged, 
more or less, with religious feeling. Un- 
til very recently they had no physicians 
amongst them; and priests, prayers, and of- 
ferings were resorted to in lieu of medicine, 
At the first indication of disease, at the so- 
lemn hour of death, and even long after the 
grave has received its tenant, the offices of 
religion are invoked for help and consolation. 
The dying are soothed with candles and de- 
votions, the dead celebrated in annual fétes. 
The morrow of All Saints sees the bereaved 
family gathered in the common apartment, 
and, in accordance with a curious and pathe- 
tic superstition, they leave some meat upon 
a table as they retire from the room, under 
the certain belief that the dead will return to 
the scene of their household affection to par- 
take of the anniversary repast. 

Like all other countries, Brittany has un- 
dergone changes, and received the vaccina- 
tion of knowledge. But there are large dis- 
tricts upon the confines of which civilization, 
in our active and accumulated sense of the 
term, is still arrested by the feudal immobil- 
ity of the population. These districts are 
principally comprehended in the departments 
of Finisterre, Morbihan, and the Cétes-du- 
Nord; and it is here we must look for these 
surviving characteristics of the middle ages 
which confer such peculiar interest upon the 
people. ‘There are certain minor points of 
contrast amongst the departments themselves; 
but in the essential attributes of nationality 
there is a common agreement. They all 
have their Druidical remains, and old castles, 





and traditions connected with them; they all | 
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have ballads and balladmongers, lays and su- 
perstitions; and wherever you move amongst 
them, you are sure to fall in with an histori- 
cal recollection already familiar in some 
shape to most of the literatures of Europe. 

It is in this enchanted ground you hear 
from the lips of the peasantry a thousand le- 
gends about the Round Table; until at last 
you get so accustomed to the famous names, 
hitherto revealed to you only in the antiqua- 
ted diction of the unpronouncable old poetry, 
that you would not be very much suprised if 
some of the stalwart champions were to come 
prancing by you in full armour on the high- 
way. It was in the chateau of Kerduel that 
King Arthur held a magnificent court, sur- 
rounded by the flower of his chivalry, Lan- 
celot, Tristan, Ywain, and the rest; with his 
fair Queen Gwenare’han and the beautiful 
Brangwain. ‘The old chateau is gone, but a 
modern one stands in its place, and the name 
and all the memories associated with it are 
still reverently preserved. By the way, the 
Breton antiquaries are very angry with us 
for changing the name of Gwenare’han, which 
means white as silver; to Guenever, in which 
its etymology is lost; and for altering Brang- 
wain into Brangier. ‘The reproach is prob- 
ably just enough; but in their zeal to appro- 
priate Arthur and his court all to themselves, 
they insist upon burying his majesty in the 
isle of Agalon or Avalon near this chateau, 
instead of allowing him to repose in the 
island of that name in Somersetshire, where 
our minstrels interred him long ago. We will 
give up the etymology of the incontinent 
queen, if they will only leave us the bones 
of the king. This Breton island, we may 
add, was the favourite resort of Morgain, 
celebrated in the chronicles as a fairy and 
sister of Merlin the enchanter, but who was 
in reality a renowned priestess of the Dru- 
ids. 

It is here also, in this storied Brittany, 
that we tread upon the sites of many fearful 
tragedies and strange deeds narrated by 
Froissart and Monstrelet, and others ; Beau- 
manoir, where Fontenelle de Ligueur used to 
disembowel young girls to warm his feet in 
their blood;—Carrec, where they show the 
mysterious pits in which a Duke of Bretagne 
hid the golden cradle of his son;—Guillac, 
where the combat of the Thirty took place, 
that extraordinary fight towards the close of 
which Geoffrey de Blois replied to Robert de 
Beaumanoir, when exhausted by wounds and 
faint with thirst, he asked for a respite to ob- 
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tain a drink, “* Boy de ton sang, ta soif se 
passera;”—the old Chateau of Kertaouarn, 
with its portcullis yet gaping, and its drip- 
ping dungeons still exhibiting the enormous 
beam loaded with rings to which the seig- 
neur used to chain his prisoners, where the 
whistling of the winds in the subterranean 
passages is believed to be the moaning of the 
souls of unshrived coiners who return to their 
desperate work at sunset;—the Chateau de 
la Roche, where the lord of Rhé found the 
Constable du Guesclin carving a boar into 
portions for his neighbours ;—and the Square 
in Dinan, where the same Constable fought 
Thomas of Canterbury for entrapping his 
brother during a temporary truce ;—and the 
Church of St. Sauveur, where his proud heart 
is preserved, after having run more hazards, 
dead and alive, than any other heart ever 
outlasted. 

Amongst such recollections as these, the 
Breton peasant draws his first breath. His 


earliest experiences are linked with the re- | 


liques of the feudal ages. His boyhood is 
passed amongst the ruins, dignified with aw- 
ful names and shadowy histories. His life 
is elevated and saddened by them. He steps 
in the daylight mournfully amongst them, 
and he shudders and cowers as he passes 


them at night. He has no books, no social | 


intercourse except amongst people like him- 
self, and then only upon occasions that ad- 
mit of no play of the social feelings. This 
is exactly the man tothe affected by the 
vague terrors of solitude; to see weird faces 
in the woods; to track the demons of the 


storm in the clouds on the mountain tops ; to | 


hear the shrieks of wandering spirits; to be- 
lieve implicitly in omens and presages, and 
supernatural visitations. ‘The church seizes 
him up in his dreamy fears, and completes 
his subjugation, His whole existence is one 
long superstition, 

Let us look at the actual life of these peo- 
ple for a moment, before we approach the 
imaginative aspect of their character. 


The peasantry of Basse-Bretagne are gene- 
rally short in statue, with ungainly bodies, 
thick black hair, bushy beards, large lump- 
ish shoulders, and a fixed expression of seri- 
ousness in their eyes. ‘There is as marked 
a difference in the special characteristics of 
particular districts, as there is in their cos- 
tume; although the general description of 
frankness and fidelity, coldness and indo- 
lence, credulity and ignorance, will apply 
with equal correctness to them all. ‘The ob- 


stinacy of the Bretons has passed into a pro- 
verb in France. They make capital soldiers 
or sailors, but, left to themselves, fall into 
phantasies and idleness. Love of country 
showing itself in the most passionate excess, 
is a permanent attribute of the national cha- 
racter. Bretons have never been known to 
seek the favour of the court. ‘They have 
always abhorred the contagion of offices and 
public employment: and this feeling exists 
so strongly even amongst the lowest classes, 
that a Breton peasant, after a service of 
twelve or fifteen years in the army or navy, 
always returns to the scenes of his boyhood, 
and lapses back again at once into his origi- 
nal habits—as if the interval had passed in 

trance ! :; 

The inhabitants of Cornouaille, embrac- 
'ing the districts lying between Morlaix and 
Corhaix, in the department of Finisterre, are 
distinguished by some striking peculiarities. 
Their costume is composed of. the liveliest 
colours, bordered with brilliant loops. They 
‘frequently embroider the fronts of their coats 
with the date when it was made, or the name 
of the tailor, wrought in various- coloured 
wools. In the mountains, the breeches are 
worn short and tight, and equally fit for the 
dance or the combat; but towards Quimper 
they expand into huge cumbrous trousers, 
that fall about their legs and embarrass all 
their movements. An old author says, that 
the nobility imposed this inconvenient dress 
upon them, that they might not stride too 
fast in the march of revolution! ‘Their hats, 
not very large, and surrounded by a raised 
border, are ornamented with ribbons of a 
thousand gay colours, producing a very pic- 
turesque eflect as they flutter in the wind. 
The mountaineers wear a girdle of leather, 
fastened by a copper buckle, over their 
working-dresses of quilted linen. ‘The cos- 
tume of the women is composed of a similar 
variety of vivid colours, at once sprightly 
and graceful, and not unlike the-dresses of 
the peasantry in the neighbourhood of Berne. 
The life of these people is in keeping with 
their gaudy apparel, and forms a remarkable 
contrast to the sombre aspect of the popula- 
tion elsewhere. 

The people of Léon, in the same depart- 
ment, are of grave and solemn manners: 
even their festivities are under the control of 
this natural severity, and their dance itself is 
stiff, severe, and monotonous. ‘Their cold 
and rigorous exterior, however, conceals a 
voleano. ‘Their life, like that indeed of the 
Bretons generally, is folded up within them- 
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selves, and is expressed with singular pro- 
priety in their dismal costume. A Léon 
peasant sails along in a floating black dress, 
large and loose, and confined at the waist by 
a red or blue girdle, which only makes its 
melancholy the more palpable; the border of 
his great hat rolling back over his sun-burnt 
features, and his profuse hair falling thickly 
down his shoulders. ‘The women are not 
less lugubrious in their appearance, and 
might easily be mistaken for the religieuses 
who attend the hospitals. ‘Their dress, plain 
black and white, is equally ample and mod- 
est. It is only when they go into mourning 
that they affect any thing like gaiety. On 
such occasions they dress in sky-blue from 
head to foot. ‘They wear mourning for the 
living, not for the dead. In Léon, you move 
through a succession of funerals: in Cor- 
nouaille through bridal feasts. 

Morbihan and the Coétes-du-Nord recall 
still more emphatically the aspect and tem- 
perament of the middle ages. ‘I'he peasantry 
in the neighbourhood of Vannes are of the 
unmistakeable lineage of the old feudal races. 
Turbulent and choleric, they are always 
either fighting or drinking, frequently both. 
On the least excitement, they will grind their 
teeth and shake with violent emotions. All 
their evil passions are called into fierce acti- 
vity by their hatred of the bourgeois. ‘The 
Breton peasant has an invincible horror of 
modern notions, of the airs of fine breeding, 
the etiquette, taste, and manners of the towns. 
He glories in his rough candour, his vigor- 
ous arm, and his blouse. Even the richest 
farmer rarely aspires to the grandeur of cloth, 
and considers himself well off if he can wear 
shoes four months in the year; while the 
poor never ascend above coarse linen and 
sabots, and are often compelled to dispense 
with the latter. ‘Their jealousy of the bour- 
geois is a natural corollary from their cir- 
cumstances ; but they have other and pro- 
founder reasons for disliking them—the in- 
stinctive sense of the superiority of their edu- 
cation, and the knowledge of the contempt 
with which they regard the old usages and 
traditions of the country. A Breton never 
forgives a slight offered to the objects of his 
habitual reverence. It is a part of the super- 
stitions of our universal nature to defend with 
the greatest pertinacity those canons which 
we have ourselves taken for granted, and for 
which we can assign no better grounds than 
the prejudices of custom. ‘This smouldering 
feud between the large towns and the rural 
population, marks very distinctly the bound- 
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ary between the Breton masses, and the rest 
of the people. Nothing can be more dis- 
similar than the modes of thinking of indi- 
viduals disengaged from the primitive habits 
of the soil, and “congregated together in the 
stirring occupations of commerce; and the 
native population still haunting the pastures 
of their ancestors, and inheriting their man- 
ners, 

The intercourse with the towns is too 
slight to produce any sensible modifications 
of the popular characteristics. In the Cétes- 
du-Nord you meet country gentlemen speak- 
ing nothing but Breton, and attending the 
session of the States at Rennes in the dress 
of peasants; in sabots, with swords by their 
sides. ‘The Bretons know nothing of gov- 
ernments or parties. ‘They are never mixed 
up in the fugitive politics of the country. 
They live and die, and there an end. ‘Their 
lives are passed in a tranquil routine, with- 
out change or trouble; presenting no varie- 
ties of pleasure or employment beyond the 
little assemblages of their arrondissements, 
the jousts of holidays, and the gossip of the 
fireside. A match of bowls under the yew 
trees in summer, or penny picquet in winter, 
gives them more pause for thought than wars 
or regicides. ‘They believe, with Pope, that 
‘‘whatever is, is best; and they hunt the 
doctrine to the extremity of fatalism. ‘They 
yield a passive obedience to the principles.of 
Good and Evil. Whatever happens, either 
way, they ascribe to God or the Devil. Upon 
questions of public policy, they neither ex- 
press an opinion, nor feel an interest. It 
would be impossible to inflame them into a 
revolution about such matters. But assail 
their traditional rights, and the whole popu- 
lation is in the field. The only instance in 
which the Bretons were ever known to com- 
bine for a common purpose, was when an 
attempt was made, while the cholera was 
raging, to inter those who died of that dis- 
ease in detached cemeteries, for the preserva- 
tion of the public health. ‘The peasantry 
repudiated the doctrine of infection. ‘The 
dead cannot kill the living, was their excla- 
mation: death comes only by the will of 
God. Piety towards the dead is a sentiment 
common to all primitive communities; but 
the Bretons carry it out to an excess of ro- 
mantic tenderness. ‘They believe that the 
dead are conscious of their locality, and that 
they lie in their graves like sentient crea- 
tures listening to high mass and the suppli- 
cations of their friends! «'T'he souls of our 


fathers dwell here,” they cried: “far away 
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in the cemetery they will no longer hear the 
chaunts of the service, nor the intercession 
of relatives. ‘This is their place : we can see 
their tombs from our windows: we can send 
our children to pray for them in the twilight. 
This ground is the property of the dead: no 
power can take it from them, or change it 
for another.”” It was with great difficulty the 
priests could persuade them that the dead 
were insensible to their cares ; an innovation 
upon their established creed which caused 
them no small astonishment, and sent them 
home troubled and perplexed with profound 
wonder. 

The isolation of the Bretons is peculiarly 
favourable to the nurture of such fantastic 
ideas. ‘heir way of life seems to keep them 
perpetually hovering between physical and 
spiritual existencies. ‘They live in a sort of 
mental gloamin’, in which real objects become 
converted by the imagination into mysterious 
phantoms, exaggerated and fearfully embel- 
lished by the terrors they inspire. Unlike the 
peasantry of other countries, the Bretons are 
dispersed over the soil in solitary farms, nev- 
er forming themselves into villages or societies. 
‘The want of constant inter-communication, 
which elsewhere preserves the faculties from 
that rust which eats in upon them in loneli- 
ness—that self-consuming moodiness which 
the ancients described under the image 
of a man feeding upon his own heart— 
leaves them an incessant prey to their heat- 
ted and unregulated fancy. As in certain 


styles of art, where the fertile invention of 


the painter is unrestrained either by the lim- 
its of nature or the laws of taste (such as the 
arabesque, for example,) we see all manner 
of complex monsters, centaurs, griffins, and 
chimeras, dimly revealed through an inde- 
scribable confusion of tracery; so, in the 
phantasmagoria conjured up by the poor 
Bretons, uninformed by knowledge and un- 
controlled by judgment, we discover all sorts 
of extravagant illusions mingled in a bewil- 
dering chaos of types and images. 

The lonely farm-houses of the Bretons 
betray at once their extreme poverty, and 
that negligence of personal comforts which 
always mark the condition of a people given 
up to the oppressive doctrine of necessity, 
and the reveries of superstition. ‘The farm- 
house, built on the naked earth, without cel- 
lerage, but sometimes with a scanty granary 
overhead, is the residence of the family and 
the cattle. The stable is generally at the 
end of the habitation, divided from the prin- 
cipal apartment by a partition wall, with a door 
Vox. IV.—Aveust, 1843. 37 
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communicating from the one to the other. In 
many instances this partition is only breast 
high: amongst the poorest class, men and 
beast herd together. The furniture is en 
suite—-beds, formed out of a sort of narrow 
chest, in which the sleeper is nearly stifled ; 
a table, opposite the only entrance, along the 
sides of which run rude benches, brightened 
with lard; a dresser, on which are ranged 
wooden or earthern bowls, delf plates, large 
spoons, and scoured basins; a wooden clock ; 
a trough near the fire;—a box for keeping 
eggs, milk, and butter; a recess, with an 
image of the Virgin in delf, dressed gaily on 
féte days, and at the sides, or hung between 
the beds, two or three images of Saint Anne, 
or Saint Genevieve of Brabant. Upon the 
table lies a knife, shaped like a scythe, and 
a black loaf, covered with a cloth, over 
which is placed a mat for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the bread from the smoke, and from 
the clouds of flies which the close neighbour- 
hood of the stables brings through the open 
door in the warm season. ‘The fireside is 
the grand centre of attraction, with benches 
at each side of the hearth, and the inside of 
the chimney garnished with an enormous 
pot-hook, trevets, gridiron, and pans. Around 
this fireside, by the light of a resin torch, 
fastened in a block of wood, the labourer and 
his children sit throughout the long winter 
evenings, relating legends, or talking under 
their breath about apparitions, or the voices 
of the dead that come wailing to them on the 
night-winds. 

In front of these farm-houses there are, 
invariably, accumulating heaps that urgently 
remind the traveller of similar loathsome 
mounds he has observed at the doors of hovels 
in Ireland. Nor is this the only point of re- 
semblance. When a stranger enters the 
the humble dwelling, he exclaims, Que Dieu 
bénisse ceux qui sont ici! ‘This is, word 
for word, the Irish greeting of, ‘* God bless 
all here !”’ 

Hospitality—the virtue, as it has been 
somewhat sneeringly designated, of savage 
life— prevails in its fullest developement 
amongst the Bretons. ‘The traveller may 
approach the wide spread door with confi- 
dence, assured of a hearty welcome. ‘The 
sight indeed of a stranger is always an event 
of interest to these insulated rusties, and he 
is instantly seated in the place of honour to 
dine with the family. ‘The moment he en- 
ters they offer him a pitcher of cider, and 
if he refuses to drink they regard it as an in- 
sult, which they never forgive. Rank, or 
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money, has no influence over this free and 
cordial reception. ‘The poorest man is as 
bounteously treated as the richest; and, of 
all classes, none are so joyously hailed as 
the wandering medicants. ‘The moment one 
of these gossips appears in sight, the whoie 
household crowd around him eagerly to hear 
his budget of news. 

The medicant is, in fact, a very important 
character in Brittany. He is the carrier-gene- 
ral of all sorts of intelligence, the Gazette 
des ‘Tribunaux of the department; conveys 
Jetters and love messages, helps in negotiat- 
ing proposals, sings popular songs which he 
frequently composes himself, for he is the 
bard of Lower Brittany, and adds to the rest 
of his functions the still higher character of 
a nomade novelist. His voluminous gossip, 
when he gets ensconced by the chimney- 
corner, refers to all the tittle-tattle of the 
country side; the miraculous cures, and 
ominous appearances ; how stay-pins may 
be dropped into certain fountains, to ascer- 
iain whether their anxious owners will be 
married in the next year; how a beavy of 
young girls gathered, for a like purpose, ona 
certain bridge on St. Michael’s day; what 
crowds of young men came to that beauty 
fair, full of hope and curiosity; and how many 
marriages ensued thereupon. ‘To such prat- 
tle as this, the peasants listen with delight; 
but itis when the medicant relates a com- 
plete story, in all the artful pomp of circum- 
stantial details that they crouch round him 
in the winter nights, palpitating with mixed 
terror and expectation, while the howling 
storm without, to which they assign so many 
significant meanings, imparts a savage wild- 
ness to the scene. 

Souvestre gives us a specimen of these 
narratives, which it may not be uninteresting 
to transcribe. Itloses, unavoidably, much of 
its original energy by being diluted from the 
wild imagerial Breton language into the 
French ; and must suffer still more in our 
English version. But we have endeavoured 
to preserve as close a verbal resemblance as 
the genius of our phraseology would admit. 
The mendicant begins by crossing himself, 
and invoking a solemn blessing, hoping that 
the young women will profit by his narra- 
tive, and then breaks at once into the history. 


‘*THE WINDING-SHEET. 


There was formerly at Plouescat a young 
girl, called Rose-le-Fur, beautiful as the dawn 
of day, and full of spirit as a young girl 
should be who has just left her convent. 
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But bad counsels had ruined her. Rose 
had become as unstable as a straw, blown 
about at the pleasure of the wind, dreaming 
only of pardons, flattery, and fine dresses. 
She was no longer seen at the church, nor 
at the confessional; at the hours of vespers 
she walked with her lovers, and, even at La 
Touissant, she neglected to pray over the 
grave of her mother. 

God punishes the wicked, my children. Lis- 
ten to the story of Rose-le-Fur, of Plouescat. 

One evening, very late, she had been at a 
wake far from her own home, listening to 
the melancholy dirges round the fireside. 
She was alone, humming to herself a song 
which she had just learned from a young 
Roscovite. She reached the cemetery, and 
flew up the steps as gaily as a bird in May. 

At that instant, THE CLOCK sTRUCK 
TWELVE! But the young girl thought only 
of the handsome Roscovite, who had taught 
her the song. She made no sign of the 
cross; she murmured no prayer for those 
who slept beneath her feet ; she traversed the 
holy place with the hardihood of an in- 
fidel. 

She was already opposite the door of the 
church, when, throwing her eyes around 
her, she saw that over every tomb was 
spread a white sheet, held at the four cor- 
ners by four black stones. She stopped. At 
this moment she was beside the grave of her 
mother. But instead of feeling a holy fear, 
possessed by a demon Rose stooped, seized 
the winding-sheet which covered the grave, 
and carried it with her to her own house. 

She went to bed, and her eyes were soon 
closed; but a horrible dream convulsed her 
slumbers. 

She thought she was lying in a cemetery. 
A tomb was open before her, from which a 
skeleton hand was thrust out, and a voice 
cried, Give me back my winding sheet! give 
me back my winding-sheet! and at the same 
time she felt herself drawn towards the tomb 
by an invisible power. 

She awoke with a shriek. Three times 
she slept, and three times she had the same 
dream. 

When morning came, Rose-le-Fur, with 
terror in her heart and eyes, ran to the rec- 
tor,* and related to him all that had hap- 
pened. 

She made her confession, and wept over 
her faults, for she felt then that she had sin- 
ned. ‘The rector was a true apostle, good to 








* The Breton name for the curé of a parish. 
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the poor, and mild of speech. He said to} 


her, ‘* Daughter, you have profaned the 
tomb ; this evening, at midnight, go to the 
cemetery, and restore the winding-sheet to 
the place from whence you took it.”’ 

Poor Rose began to weep. All her bold- 
ness was gone; but the rector said, ** Be of 
good courage; I shall be in the church 
praying for you; you will hear my voice 
near you.” 

The young girl promised to do as the 
priest desired her. When night came, at 
the appointed hour, she repaired to the cem- 
etery. Her limbs trembled beneath her, 
and every thing seemed to be in a whirl be- 
fore her eyes. As she entered, the moon 
was suddenly obscured, and the clock struck 
twelve ! 

For some moments all was silent. ‘Then 
the reetor said, with a loud voice, ** Daugh- 
ter, where are you? ‘Take courage, I am 
praying for you !" 

‘*1 am beside the tomb of my mother,” 
answered a feeble voice in the darkness; * fa- 
ther, abandon me not!” 

All was again silent. ‘* Take courage, I 
am praying for you!’’ repeated the priest, 
with a loud voice. 

‘«* Father, | see the tombs opening, and the 
dead rising!’ ‘This time the voice was so 
weak, that you might have believed it came 
from a great distance. 

‘Take courage!’ repeated the good 
priest. 

‘Father! father !’? murmured the voice, 
more and more faintly, ** they are spreading 
their winding-sheets over the tombs. Father, 
abandon me not !” 

‘** Daughter, I am praying for you. What 
do you see?” 

‘*T see the tomb of my mother, who is 
rising. She comes! she comes! Father’ —— 

The priest bent forward to listen; but he 
could only catch a remote and inexplicable 
murmur. All of a sudden a ery was heard ; 
a great noise, like that of a hundred grave- 
stones falling together, then all was silent. 

The rector threw himself on his knees, 
and prayed with all his soul, for his heart 
was filled with terror. 

The next day they sought in vain for 
Rose-le-Fur. Rose-le-Fur never appeared 
again. 


** MORAL, 


Thus, young men and maidens, may this 
history serve you as a warning. Be pious 
towards God, and love your parents; for 





punishment always overtakes light heads 
and bad hearts.” 

‘The general character of these recitations 
may be gathered from this example; but to 
make the illusion perfect, we want the agi- 
tated group of frightened women and children, 
clinging to each other round the flickering 
fire, and the earnest pantomime and solemn- 
ly inflected voice of the tattered man, whose 
attitudes and accents fill them with such 
speechless fear. 

But the mendicant, prominent as the part 
is which he plays on these occasions, is 
eclipsed in importance and popularity by an 
individual indigenous to Brittany, whose 
multiplex labours and versatile capacity enti- 


‘Ue him to a separate and distinguished niche 


in the portrait-gallery of her historical char- 
acters. ‘This individual is no other than the 
tailor: but such a tailor as was never dreamt 
of in May-fair, or realized in Bond-street. 
The Breton tailor is a complicated man in 
mind and person. Generally cross-made, 
lame, and humpbacked, red hair and a vio- 
lent squint would complete the beaw ideal 
of the class. ‘The reason assigned for these 
peculiarities is, that the profession is em- 
braced only by persons of weakly growth, 
although it is very difficult to conceive how 
such persons could perform the varied and 
toilsome offices monopolised by the craft. 
The tailor rarely marries, scarcely ever has 
a house of his own, and lives abroad like 











the birds or the wild goats. ‘The men hold 
him in contempt on account of his effemi- 
nacy; but he finds an ample compensation 
in the ardour of the women. He seldom 
dines at the same table with the men; but 
when they are done, a dozen glittering fair 
hands lay out a cozy repast for him. The 
source of his influence lies in his wheedling 
tongue. He is an eternal chatterbox, a con- 
'summate master of the art of flatiery, is au 
fait at the whole finesse of flirtation, and 
can coquet and coax with unfailing success 
for others, although never for himself. His 
individual exemption on this score gives him 
a sort of licence with the fair sex; for a 
pretty girl may listen with impunity to a 
man so completely out of the pale of wed- 
lock. He retails all the small talk and scan- 
dal of the parish; knows all the new songs, 
occasionally contributing one of his own; 
and is as full of stories, and tells them as 
well as the mendicant: with this difference, 
that the latter confines himself to stories as 
melancholy as his own life, while those of 
| the tailor, better suited to his peculiar fune- 
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tions, are all glee and sunshine. In a word, 
the tailor is the scandalous chronicle, and 
high minister of the love affairs of his dis- 
trict. 

He is at the height of his inspiration when 
he is charged with a negotiation of marriage : 
an undertaking which is usually managed 
through his agency. If he meets a magpie 
on his way, he quickens his steps, for it is 
considered an ill omen. His first object is 
to see the young lady alone. He opens with 
some indifferent topic—the weather—the 
crops—the state of the sky; perhaps he hits 
upon the stars ; then, naturally enough, com- 
pares them to her eyes; and so contrives to 
bring about the delicate question with the ad- 
dress of an accomplished diplomatist. When 
he succeeds in obtaining her consent, he ap- 
plies to her parents, and a day is settled, 
when he brings the lover to the house, ac- 
companied by his nearest relative. ‘This is 
called asking leave. ‘The young people re- 
tire to one end of the house, while the old 
ones are settling the preliminaries at the 
other, the tailor vibrating like a pendulum 
between them. At last the lovers are sum- 
moned to the table, where they eat with the 
same knife, drink out of the same glass, and 
indulge in white bread, wine, and brandy. 
A day is then appointed for the assembling 
of the two families at the house of the young 
lady; this is called velladen, or the view. 
At this preliminary meeting they are all 
dressed in their holiday suits. Great prepa- 
rations are made in the house. ‘The tables 
and benches are highly polished; the drawers 
left halfopen with premeditated carelessness, 
to display a large stock of household linen; 
pieces of bacon are hung up profusely in the 
chimney; the horses, if there be any, are 
paraded; all the plate that can be mustered 
up is ostentatiously exhibited; and every 
thing is done to give the bride an appearance 
of wealth, although, in most éases, the ma- 
jority of these luxurious equipments are bor- 
rowed for the occasion. At last the young 
man arrives; he steps over the farm with an 
air of business ; examines every thing with 
his own eye; and then enters upon the 
question of property. ‘The parents drive as 
hard a bargain as they can. If the result of 
the negotiation, however, should happen not 
to fall in with his expectations—that is to 
say, if they do not come up to his price——all 
he has to do is to enter the house, draw a 
brand from the fire, and place it across the 
hearth. By this action he indicates his in- 
tention of relinquishing the alliance. 
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On the other hand, if the terms be agreed 
upon, the ceremonial is proceeded with at 
the end of a stipulated period with extraor- 
dinary pomp and circumstance. Eight days 
before the wedding, the bride and bridegroom 
invite their friends to the feast. ‘The mode 
of invitation is curious. ‘The young couple, 
forming separate processions, with white 
wands, accompanied by their bridesmen and 
bridesmaids, proceed to the houses of the 
persons they intend to invite, and stopping 
opposite to the doors, pronounce a regular 
speech, in which they engage them to the 
merry-making, announcing at the same time 
the name of the innkeeper who is to furnish 
the dinner. This speech, which seems to 
be an affair of inflexible tradition, is frequent- 
ly interrupted by prayers and signs of the 
cross. At last the wedding-day arrives ; and 
now the little tailor, elevated to the summit 
of his multifarious functions, assumes the 
office of a rimeur. He approaches the house 
of the lady, followed by the friends of the 
bridegroom, and is met on the threshold by 
the rimeur of the opposite side. Here a 
long inflated dialogue takes place between 
the bards, which ends by the admission of 
the expectant lover into the house. After 
this they go to the Mairie, and then to the 
church. ‘The bridal repast is often attended 
by five or six hundred persons. The bride- 
groom sings a tristful song, which is suc- 
ceeded by a similar wail from the lady. 
These songs are called complaintes, and the 
burthen of them is the leave-taking of their 
single lives. ‘These wild rhapsodies throw 
a shade of melancholy over the company, 
and even draw tears from their eyes: the 
effect of them is described as being singular- 
ly touching. But the sensation does not last 
long. “The effect of the wine and the cider 
begins to be felt, flushing the cheeks and un- 
loosening the tongues of the party. Dinner 
is over, the patriarch of the assembly rises, 
and the guests all stand uncovered and res- 
pond to his solemn grace. ‘This is followed 
by a dance, riotous, furious like a whirlwind 
of leaves in a storm, like a frantic dance of 
Indians under the maddening spell of a re- 
cent victory, ‘The bride and bridegroom are 
then conducted to their chamber; and, by 
an ancient and strange custom of the coun- 
try, two watchers are appointed to sit up 
with them all night. 

The majority of these regular contracts 
are matters of calculation, into which love 
never enters. And it is perhaps for this 
very reason, that the Bretons are famous for 
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improvident marriages. In a country where 
wedlock is thus openly ratified by prudential 
considerations, it is not to be wondered at 
that the poor, who cannot reach the deside- 
rated test, should often be found plunging 
recklessly into the opposite extreme. Be- 
sides there is no surveillance in the way of 
social opinion to warn them against the con- 
sequences; no status to be maintained ; no 
Mrs. Grundy to propitiate or outvie. ‘The 
Breton is luckily exempt from all the ordi- 
nary responsibilities of domestic indiscretion. 
He never stops to think about the danger of 
increasing the population. Political economy 
is as great an enigma to him as the balance 
of Europe. He never thinks of a provision 
fur a family: to do him justice, he never 
thinks about a provision for himself. He 
often marries without a bed; sometimes with- 
out a house to put one in; and it is not at all 
an uncommon occurrence for him to borrow 
the nuptial couch from some compassionate 
friend. But what of that? He is safe in the 
eternal justice, the clemency, the protection 
of Heaven. What is the use of human fore- 
sight, he argues, when he has the providence 
of God? 

These marriages of the very poor are alto- 
gether unique. No country in the world 
furnishes a parallel to them. ‘The most ex- 
traordinary feature in them is, that the pea- 
sant not only marries without a penny in his 
pocket, but the happy-miserable couple invite 
all the surrounding families to the marriage 
festival; and, what is more wonderful still, 
the greater the number of visiters the better 
enabled is the host to provide them with a 
becoming banquet. The solution of the 
difficulty is obvious enough. Every guest is 
a contributor to the feast. Some bring 
wine, some linen, others honey, corn, and 
even money. ‘Thus a liberal supply is seram- 
bled together, and the utmost hiliarity pre- 
vails. ‘he company are always dressed in 
their gayest attire, attracted by the dance and 
the revel. ‘There are frequently no less 
than three hundred people assembled at these 
joint-stock bridals; and it often happens that 
the contributions they furnish constitute the 
sum total of the worldly goods with which 
the new-married pair begin house-keeping ! 

Nor does this general sympathy end here. 
When a young women of this class is about 
to become a mother, presents pour in upon 
her from all sides; especially from others 
similarly cireumstanced. [tis a sort of festi- 
val amongst the mothers-expectant of the 
neighbourhood. ‘The birth itself is a solemn 


religious event, surrounded by many touch- 
ing details. ‘The infant is looked upon as 
an angel from heaven, and all the mothers 
present offer their breasts in succession, re- 
garding the sanctifying contact of the new- 
born lips as a happy portent. If the mother 
dies, the child is adopted by all the other 
mothers. ‘The priest selects one to whom 
he confides it, and she receives the sacred 
charge as a boon from the Almighty. If 
they are too poor for any one of them to 
take the sole charge of the child, it is received 
amongst them in common. One lodges it, 
and the rest watch over it, and tend it, hour 
by hour, alternately. It is the invariable 
usage of the nurse, when she takes her turn, 
to make the sign of the cross, and sprinkle 
the linen with holy water. Every thing con- 
nected with infancy is associated with pious 
feelings, and fenced round by gracious safe- 
guards. Nobody passes a women carrying 
a child without exclaiming, ‘* God bless you !”’ 
If this salutation be omitted, the mother thinks 
you have thrown an evil eye upon her off- 
spring. Even inveterate hatreds are disarmed 
by this tender custom, and a man’s most im- 
placable enemy will never strike him while 
he has a ehild in his arms. 

Almost all the popular usages of the Bre- 
tons have their spring either in religious no- 
tions, or in the superstitions that claim a sort 
of poetical kindred with religion. ‘The cere- 
monies of the church are here preserved with 
more gravity and strictness than in any other 
part of Europe. ‘The féte days of saints are 
solemnized with a degree of pomp which 
could hardly be expected from a population so 
poorand scattered. Norare they less remarka- 
ble for their picturesque effects. In some 
cases the people gather into such crowds, that 
the interior of the church, from the altar 
through the nave, and in every nook and 
cranny of the private chapels, becomes il- 
luminated with a forest of candles. ‘Their 
pilgrimages,—especially that of Notre-Dame- 
de-Bon-Secours,—many of which takes place 
at night, consisting of vast processions through 
the least frequented parts of the country, re- 
semble long trains of phantoms holding wax- 
lights in their hands. Every féte is marked 
by distinet features peculiar to itself. ‘That 
of St. John is, perhaps, on the whole, the 
most striking. ‘Throughout the day, the 
poor children go about begging contributions 
for lighting the fires of Monsieur St. Jean; 
and, towards evening, one fire is gradually 
followed by two, three, four; and then a 
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whole country glows under the conflagra- 
tion. Sometimes the priests light the first fire 
in the market-place ; and sometimes it is light- 
ed by an angel who is made to descend, by a 
mechanical device, from the top of the church 
with a flambeau in her hand, setting the pile 
in a blaze, and flying back again. The 
young people dance with bewildering activity 
round these fires, for there is a superstition 
amongst them that if they dance round nine 
fires before midnight, they will be married in 
the ensuing year. Seats are placed round 
the flaming piles for the dead, whose spirits 
are supposed to come there for the melan- 
choly pleasure of listening once more to 
their native songs, and contemplating the 
lively measures of their youth. Fragments 
of the torches on those occasions are pre- 
served as spells against thunder and nervous 
diseases, and the crown of flowers which 
surmounted the principal fire is in such re- 
quest as to produce tumultuous jealousy for 
its possession. At Brest, where the crowd, 
swelled by sailors, is considerably more 
riotous than elsewhiere, there is a wild torch 
dance which winds up the night with savage 
uproar. ‘There can be no doubt that this 
festival is a relique of Druidism, and that 
the fires had their origin in the worship of 
the sun. ‘They are, in every respect, identi- 
eal with the Beal teinidh of the Pheenicians. 
The custom of kindling fires about midnight 
at the moment of the summer solstice, con- 
sidered by the ancients a season of divina- 
tions, was a custom of remote antiquity, and 
seems to have been grafted upon Christianity 
by acommon movement of all modern na- 
tions. When the year began in June, there 
was a direct significance in this few de joie, 
which was intended to celebrate the com- 
mencement of vegetation, and to propitiate 
the fruits of the year by vows and sacrifices : 
but the usage still continued, by the force of 
habit, after its symbolical meaning had long 
ceased, ‘That St. John should have inherited 
the fires of the sun is not half so curious as 
that the Christian festival should have retained 
some of the rites which, were potent only in 
the Pagan interpretation. ‘Thus the ancients 
used to carry away the burning flambeaux, in 
the belief that as they shook off showers of 
sparks from them they expelled every evil, 
a practice which is stil! followed in Cornwall 
and other places ; the dance itself, for which 
there is always, to be sure, a sufficient ex- 
cuse in the animal spirits of the revellers, 
had reference to the produce of the vine: and 
in some parts of Ireland the people still exhibit 
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an implicit reverence for the old faith, by 
making their cattle pass through the fire for 
the purpose of charming them against dis- 
orders. 

The Pardons are the favourite points of 
meeting for the youth of both sexes. Here 
they freely indulge in their national games, 
and above all inthe dance. ‘The excitement 
of these scenes can hardly be understood by 
the civilized reader whose taste is subdued 
by the refinements of the modern ball-room; 
nor, without having actually witnessed a Bre- 
ton festival is it possible to conceive the 
frenzy of delight with which it is enjoyed 
by the people. Their principal dances are 
composed of popular chansons, played upon 
an ancient national instrument, the Jombarde, 
accompanied by the binion, a species of bag- 
pipe, which serves to mark the time with 
rude but emphatic precision. The form of 
the dance may be best described as consist- 
ing of a succession of gyrations, the dancers 
whirling themselves round in a circle, with 
linked hands, ata rate of perilous rapidity. 
This is called the ronde, and is probably the 
most ancient of all known figures. Some- 
times they perform this dizzy evolution with 
their arms interlaced, when it takes a some- 
what more complicated and dazzling aspect. 
In this shape it changes its name to the dal. 
Something of the excess with which these 
pleasures are entered into may be accounted 
for by the fact, that it is only in their youth 
and girlhood the Breton females have any 
chance of relaxation or enjoyment. Itis the 
first joyous bound of the courser into the 
circus, when he is led round to be fa- 
miliarized with the glittering scene: all the 
rest is severe exertion and hard work. The 
Breton women, the themes of all their poets, 
the subjects of innumerable elegies, songs, 
and romances, before marriage, are placed 
after marriage as low down in the social 
scale as the women of the Asiatics. In the 
country they hold an inferior rank; wait 
upon their husbands at table; and never 
speak to them but in terms of humility and 
respect. Amongst the lowest classes of all, 
they toil in the open fields and surrender up 
their lives to the most laborious drudgery. 
And so ends that dream of life, which begins 
in chansons and dances, and sets in squalid 
slavery ! . 

But in the midst of their drudgery they 
are cheered by the voices of the young, in 
whom the games and romps and innocent 
sports of their childhood are renewed. Few 
countries have a greater variety of amuse- 
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ments, and it is not a little suggestive of the 
identity of the sources of pleasure—perhaps 
of their limitation—to find among these pri- 
mitive people precisely the same class of 
plays and diversions which entertained the 
Greeks and Romans, and which entertain 
the English and most other nations to the 
present day. ‘The children trandle hoops, 
embellished with rattles for bells, the trochus 
of the ancients; build card houses; play at 
blindman’s buff, odd or even, and head or 
tail; gallop upon sticks ; and draw miniature 
chariots with miniature horses: every one of 
which are derived direct from classical exam- 
ples. ‘Then the grown-up people play at 
bowls, cards, chess, nine-pins, and twenty 
other games of hazard that have come down 
to thei in the same way. 

A game formerly existed called la Soule, 
not unlike the English game of foot-ball, but 
it led to such violent disorders that it has 
been gradually abolished in most parts of the 
country. It now lingers chiefly in the envi- 
rons of Vannes, where the people still retain 
much of their original barbaric taste for 
raids and bloodshed. It is occasionally re- 
vived, also, in the distant commune of Cal- 
vados, in the province of Normandy.* A 
healthier exercise and more inspiring pastime 
survives to the Bretons in their great wrest- 


ling matches, which are celebrated with all | 


the popular ardour and ceremonial detail of 
one of the Olympic games. 

In their preparations for their manly pas- 
times, they do not always rely upon natural 
means, but have recourse, not only to the 
miraculous waters of certain fountains but to 
particular herbs, which they gather on the 
first Saturday of the month, and which they 
believe have the power of rendering them 
invincible in the lutte. ‘The employment of 


a secret advantage, or what they suppose to | 


be one, would imply a spirit of jockeyship 
wholly inconsistent with the general integri- 
ty of the Breton character; but the proceed- 
ing carries so heavy a penalty with it that it 
is very rarely acted upon. ‘The wrestler 
who fortifies himself with these enchanted 
herbs risks the perdition of his soul: a suf- 
ficieut guarantee against the frequent use of 
so perilous a spell. It is the only instance 
in which the superstitions of the Bretons re- 





* Ata recent sitting of the Société d’Archéologie 
of Avranches, a paper was read by M. Mangon- 
Delalande upon the game of Soule, in which he 
referred to it as an ancient Norman custom. Any 
of the Breton antiquaries could have set him right 
upon the point, 
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cognise the possibility of entering into a con- 
tract with the powers of darkness. Nor does 
it even appear that any thing approaching to 
a specific admission of such a contract takes 
place; although the hazard avowedly annex- 
ed to the charm leaves the tacit understand- 
ing of some such responsibility clear enough. 

The credulity of the Bretons is certainly 
not chargeable with melodramatic absurdities 
of this kind. ‘They do not believe that a 
man can lease out his soul for a considera- 
tion. ‘They have no witch-glen bazaars for 
the sale of inexhaustible riches, or parch- 
ment deeds scrawled in blood for reversion- 
ary interests in eternity. They are simply 
the passive recipients of that large class of 
influences which, from time immemorial, 
have been associated in the popular mind 
with the Elements and the Seasons, Night 
and the Grave, Life and Death. Their creed 
in this respect, embracing a variety of singu- 
lar items peculiar to themselves, includes 
most of the superstitions common to other 
countries. ‘To the peasant of Lower Brit- 
tany, the cries of crows and screech-owls 
convey a sinister presage. He believes in 
the fairies who come to warm thefnselves at 
his fireside, who dance in the light of the 
moon, or sit meditating on the sea-shore. 
He shudders at apparitions and at sounds in 
the air charged with messages from the world 
of spirits ; and he yields implicit credence to 
the functions attached to hobgoblins, ware- 
wolves, and the demons that combat with 
guardian angels for the souls of men. Many 
of these superstitions are intimately inter- 
woven with religion itself. 

It is a generally received belief that two 
crows attend upon every house. When the 
head of a family is dying the ominous birds 
perch on the roof, and commence their dis- 
mal screaming, which never ceases till the 
body is carried out; whereon the birds vanish 
and are never seen again. ‘The approach of 
death, heralded by numerous signs, is con- 
nected in one locality with a remarkable su- 
perstition. Between Quimper and Chateau- 
lin, strange-looking men are occasionally en- 
countered on the highways, habited in white 
linen, with long straggling hair and coal- 
black beards, armed with heavy sticks, and 
carrying dingy wallets slung over their 
shoulders. ‘Their aspect is in the last degree 
dark and sinister. In the night time they 
take the leasi frequented routes. ‘They ne- 
ver sing while they are walking, nor speak 
to any body they meet, nor put their hands 
to their slouched hats with that politeness 
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which is so general in Brittany. Sometimes 
they are accompanied by large fawn-colour- 
ed dogs. The custom-house officers tell you 
that these fellows are smugglers, who go 
about the country with salt and tobacco ; but 
the peasantry, who know better, assert that 
they are demons, whose dreadful business it 
is to conduct doomed souls into the next 
world. Wherever there is a person at the 
point of death, they may be seen prowling 
about the house like hungry wolves. If the 
guardian angel of the dying man, summoned 
by repeated prayers, do not arrive in time, 
the white man pounces on the deathbed at 
the last gasp, seizes the departing soul, crams 
it into his wallet, and carries it off to the 
marshes of St. Michel, into which he flings 
it, and where it must remain until it be de- 
livered by vows and masses. 

The belief, common to all catholic coun- 
tries, that the souls of men who die without 
the benefits of absolution, are wandering 
about in excruciating misery supplicating for 
intercession, is varied in different localities 
according to circumstances. ‘There is a de- 
solate plain between Auray and Pluviguer, 
a mournful stretch of uncultivated ground, 
formerly the scene of a sanguinary conflict 
between the houses of Blois and Montfort. 
Many hundred soldiers fell in the battle, and 
remains of armour and mouldering bones 
have frequently been turned up there. ‘The 
tradition runs that the souls of these poor 
fellows, still compelled to haunt the dust 
they once inhabited, rise from the ground at 
a certain hour every night, and run the whole 
length of the funereal field. ‘The moaning 
of the winds over this exposed surface is re- 
garded as the expression of the anguish of 
the unshrived spirits, entreating for masses. 
The worst of it is, they are condemned to 
this hopeless nightly exercise until dooms- 
day, and to gallop on in a straight line, no 
matter what obstacles they may encounter. 
Woe to the traveller who falls in with one 
of these unhappy ghosts. ‘The touch is 
death. 

The remains of Celtic superstitions may 
be distinctly traced in some of the legend- 
ary usages, thinly disguised under Christian 
forms. ‘Thus in some places they carry the 
statue of a saint in procession to the charm- 
ed fountains, and plunge it into the water, 
by way of purifying themselves of the sins 
of the past year: an obvious relic of the pa- 
gan custom of washing idols. The arbres a 


niches, trees converted into arcades by draw- 
ing the branches over into an arch, in which 
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crosses or images are set up, are also derived 
from the Celts, who worshipped all natural 
objects, and trees amongst the rest, believing 
them to be animated by supernatural intelli- 
gences. ‘Then the stones and monuments 
of the Druids have particular virtues ascribed 
to them. Some conceal buried treasures; 
some, like the forge of Wayland Smith in 
Berkshire, possess magical powers ; and an 
immense stone, poised on its inverted apex, 
called by the French the pierre vacillante, 
which the finger of a child would easily 
shake, will not move if attempted by the 
whole strength of a man whose wife has de- 
ceived him. At Carnac, if you pass the 
cemetery at midnight, you find all the tombs 
open, the church illuminated, and two thou- 
sand specires on their knees listening to 
Death delivering a sermon from the top of 
the choir, in the dress of a priest. Some of 
the peasants will confidently affirm that they 
have beheld from a distance the light of the 
numerous wax-tapers, and have even heard 
the confused voice of the preacher. 

The fairy lore of Brittany is literally lo- 
cated among these monuments. ‘The Roches 
aux Fées (for there are many besides the 
celebrated one near Rennes) must not be 
approached after night fall. It is here the 
fairies hold their court, and dance their elfish 
hays in the moonlight. ‘The barrows are 
ealled the chateaux of the poulpicans. The 
poulpicans are no other than the husbands of 
the fairies, and make a very prominent figure in 
the mischievous gambols of ** Fairy-Londe.”’ 
The fairies are fair handsome women, conceiv- 
ed in the most perfect French taste, but their 
husbands are little squat ugly black men, 
who take the utmost delight in all sorts of 
whimsical and malicious jokes; playing 
Will-o’-the-Whisp to the poor herdsmen in 
the woods, when they are looking after their 
strayed cattle, and seizing young girls by 
the neck as they are wending home at night, 
when the offended damsels, horridly vexed 
at having such a freedom taken with them, 
turn round in a furious passion to scold the 
supposed clown, but get nothing for their 
pains but the far-off laughter of the frolic- 
some poulpicans. A thousand legends are 
related about these humorous sprites. Often 
in the winter night, cries of apparent agony 
are heard outside as the family sit listening 
to the crackling of the fire in the chimney 
nook, ‘The children think it is the wind 
straining the pulleys in the neighbouring 
pits, or the wings of a windmill creaking on 


their axis, or the twirling post placed on the 
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great apple-tree to frighten off the birds: but 
the old people shake their heads, and declare 
that these shrieking noises are the cries of 
the poulpicans calling to each other to run 
round the cromlechs on the hillside. ‘Those 
who are wise will never stir out on such oc- 
casions, but place a vase full of millet at the 
foot of their beds. ‘The object. of this pre- 
caution is to catch the poulpicans in a trap 
should they venture to come into the house; 
for they are sure to overturn the vase in 
their tricksy fashion, and they are then com- 
pelled, by a strange necessity of their nature, 
to pick it all up again, grain by grain, an 
occupation which will fully occupy them till 
daylight, when they are obliged to abscond. 

The Evil-Eye, familiar to us in Scotch 
and Irish traditions, is universal in Brittany, 
where its influence is supposed to extend to 
the communication of infectious diseases. 
They give to this malevolent fascination the 
name of the Evil-Wind, under the impres- 
sion that the pestilential effluvium, which 
streanis from the eyes of such persons, is car- 
ried by the air to the individuals who are 
struck by the contagion. 

In the enumeration of these fanciful ter- 
rors, the hobgoblin, a venerable sprite, must 
not be overlooked. ‘The Breton hobgoblin 
is a sort of harlequin among the fiends. He 
takes the shape of different animals, and 
also answers for the demonaical pranks of the 
night-mare. ‘The loup-garou is another for- 
midable monster, whose business consists in 
all sorts of depredations in the vicinity of 
towns and villages. ‘The word garouw be- 
longs to the dialect of Morbihan, and signi- 
fies a cruel or savage wolf. ‘The loup-garou 
is the lycanthrope of the French, a lineal 
descendant of the prowling ware-wolf of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

A people who indulge so largely in super- 
natural luxuries, may fairly be allowed to 
pamper their imagination with charms and 
exorcisms; although it must be frankly con- 
ceded to the Bretons, that except where their 
religion seems to suggest or foster such ope- 
rations, they do not often resort to them. 
Every body who knows Brittany, knows 
that the buckwheat which is gultivated in 
such vast quantities over the surface, and 
which gives such a sickly uniformity to 
the aspect of the country, is regarded by 
the natives with feelings of enthusiasm. 
Buckwheat is much the same toa Breton 
as the leek to a Welshman, or the music of 
the Ranz des Vaches to a Swiss. It is the 
key to the whole system of national mnemo- 





nics. We remember a young Breton lady, 
who, after an absence of two or three years, 
ran out into the fields immediately upon her 
return to her native province, and, flinging 
herself down amongst the wheat, burst into 
a flood of tears at seeing it once more. A 
stranger can thoroughly comprehend the na- 
ture of this feeling, although, stepping for 
the first time into the wheat-ground, steaming 
with that peculiar odour by which it is dis- 
tinguished, it is quite impossible to compre- 
hend how even the most patriotic ardour can 
overcome the disagreeable olfactory sensation 
it provokes. ‘This wheat, however, is con- 
verted into the main article of consumption 
by the peasantry; the most substantial rea- 
son that can be assigned for their inordinate 
admiration of it; and the black bread thus 
produced becomes an active minister in a 
variety of conjurations. Whether the virtue 
is supposed to reside originally in the wheat, 
or is only reflected back upon it by the influ- 
ence attributed to the bread itself, we have 
no means of determining; but it is certain 
that on many occasions of difficulty the 
bread is resorted to not merely asa sort of 
sanctified agent, but as a vehicle of divina- 
tion. When a first-born child is taken to 
the church to be baptized, the mother hangs 
a piece of black bread round its neck to indi- 
cate the poverty of her circumstances; see- 
ing which, the evil spirits do not consider it 
worth their while to shower misfortunes on 
the infant, and so they are cheated of their 
victim with their eyes open. When a per- 
son is drowned, the family assemble in 
mourning, and throw a piece of black bread, 
with a wax-light on it, into the water; it is 
sure to float to the spot where the body lies. 
When any thing is stolen, they have a cer- 
tain method of detecting the thief by flinging 
pieces of black bread, of equal size, into the 
water, pronouncing at each cast the name of 
a suspected person; when the rea! robber is 
named, the piece representing him is sure to 
sink. It might be supposed that the certain- 
ty of failure in a multitude of instances, 
would at last have the inevitable effect of 
exposing the fallaciousness of the test;. but 
the experience of all human nature proves 
that the frustration of such experiments is 
attended by no other result than that of fix- 
ing the delusion still more deeply. Such 
articles of belief do not depend upon the 
eflicacy of trial, but upon the strength of 
faith; and failure, instead of endangering 
their credit, deepens the halo of superstition 
by which they are invested. A believer 
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will believe any thing rather than that * his 
faith is in the wrong;”’ andit is so easy to 
shift the possibility of disappointment upon 
the blunders of manipulation, that he always 
has a convenient excuse at hand which will 
cover any imaginable dilemma, and even 
transform the most palpable defeat into a 
Victory. 

In the districts that lie upon the seashore, 
many of the popular superstitions are full of 
poetical beauty, and appeal forcibly to the 
imagination by the elegiac pathos with which 
they colour the actual circumstances of the 
people. Here the population consists chiefly’ 
of poor fishermen and their families, enga- 
ged incessantly in the most precarious of 
livelihoods, and living upon an iron-bound 
coast, where their perilous craft is constantly 
prosecuted at the risk of life itself. The so- 
litude of these scenes is intense ; and the tem- 
pests which brood over the waters, strewing 
the shore with wrecks through all seasons of 
the year, help to increase the gloom that acts 
so strongly even upon those who are accus- 
tomed to contemplate the sea under all its 
aspects. ‘The frequent loss of husbands and 
sons, the roar of the waves, and the atmos- 
pheric effects which in such situations pre- 
sent so many strange illusions to the eye, are 
well calculated to work upon the terrors of 
the people, and supply them with melancholy 
fancies when they sit watching at midnight 
to catch the voices of their friends through 
the intervals of the storm. ‘Their -supersti- 
tions are generally shaped to this end; and 
phantoms and death-warnings are familiar to 
them all. 


In the long winter nights when the fisher- 
men’s wives, whose husbands are out at sea, 
are scared from their uneasy sleep by the 
rising of the tempest, they listen breathlessly 
for certain sounds to which they attach a fa- 
tal meaning. If they hear a low and mono- 
tonous noise of waters, falling drop by drop 
at the foot of their bed, and find that it has 
has not been caused by natural means, and 
that the floor is dry, it is the unerring token 
of shipwreck. ‘The sea has made them wi- 
dows! This fearful superstition, we believe, 
is confined to the isle of Artz, where a still 
more striking phenomenon is said to take 
place. Sometimes in the twilight, they say, 
large white women may be seen moving 
slowly from the neighbouring islands, or the 
continent, over the sea, and seating them- 
selves upon its borders, There they remain 
throughout the night, digging the sands with 
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their naked feet, and stripping off between 
their fingers the leaves of rosemary flowers 
culled upon the beach. These women, ac- 
cording to the tradition, are natives of the 
island who, marrying strangers, and dying 
in their sins, have returned home to their 
beloved birthplace to beg the prayers of their 
friends. A great number of their supersti- 
tions turn upon this clinging love for the 
scenes of their youth. 

It is a general opinion among them that a 
hurricane can never be appeased until the 
waves have rejected and flung upon the 
shore the dead bodies of heretics who perish- 
ed by shipwreck, and all other unclean bo- 
dies. This is a fragment of the old Druidi- 
cal worship: a dim recollection of that asso- 
ciation of ideas held by the Celts as existing 
between the purity of the waters and the soul 
of man. The idea was originally derived, 
probably from observation of the natural pu- 
rifying process of the Alpine glaciers, which 
have a constant tendency to throw up to the 
sides the heaps of stones and mud they accu- 
mulate in their course, 

There is a special day set apart for the 
anniversary of the shipwrecked dead, called 
the Jour des Morts. On this occasion the 
winds and waters are brought into active re- 
quisition to supply materials for the spectral 
drama. When the wind ripples the sea into 
wreaths of foam, the fishermen fancy they 
hear melancholy murmurs stealing over the 
waves, and behold the souls of the poor crea- 
tures who were wrecked rise upon the sum- 
mits of the billows, and then in ghostly grief, 
pale and fugitive, melt away like froth. If 
one of these sad spirits happens to encounter 
the soul of some well-beloved friend, the air 
is filled with cries of despair at the first 
glance of recognition. Sometimes the fish- 
ermen, sitting in their huts at night, hear a 
strange and mysterious melange of sounds 
over the bay, now low and sweet, now loud 
and turbulent, now trembling, groaning, and 
whistling with the rising of the surge. These 
mixed clamours of cries and voices indicate 
the general meeting of the poor ghosts, at 
which it appears they hold a sort of marine 
conversazione, and diligently relate their his- 
tories to each other. 

At the seaside village of St. Gildas, the 
fishermen who lead evil lives are often dis- 
turbed at midnight by three knocks at their 
door from an invisible hand. They imme- 
diately get up, and impelled by some super- 
natural power, which they cannot resist and 
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dare not question, go down to the beach, 
where they find long black boats, apparently 
empty, yet sunk so deeply in the water as to 
be nearly level with it. The moment they 
enter, a large white sail streams out from the 
top of the mast, and the barque is carried 
out to sea with irresistible rapidity, never to 
be seen by mortal eyes again. ‘The belief 
is that these boats are freighted with con- 
demned souls, and that the fishermen are 
doomed to pilot them over the waste of wa- 
ters until the day of judgment. This legend, 
like many others, is of Celtic origin, and is 
related by Procopius. 

Such are a few of the salient superstitions 
of a people not yet embraced in the girdle of 
modern civilization, who have derived none 
of their notions from books, and who realise 
in their living faith all those characteristics 
of Romance which we are too apt to believe, 
in our sober England, have long since passed 
out of the world. To the Breton, the ele- 
ments of that Romance are part and parcel 
of his daily existence; he breathes the very 
atmosphere of the middle ages, which are not 
revived, but continued in him; and acts to 
the life the whole round of their enchant- 
ments, without being in the slightest degree 
conscious of the performance. How long 
the people are destined to preserve these pe- 
culiar attributes is a problem rapidly hasten- 
ing towards solution. ‘Two great railroads 
from Paris—the one stretching to Rouen, the 
capital of Normandy, and the other to Or- 
leans, on the banks of the Loire—have just 
been thrown open. The railroad is the giant 
annihilator of old customs and provincial 
manners. The moment its fiery chariot 
touches the boundary line of Brittany, we 
may take our last look upon the Armorica 
of the ancients. 


a 


AN OBJECT OF CHARITY. 


At Arundel, a few days since, a woman 
named Anne Steele died in one of the alms- 
houses, and her boxes, &c., were removed to 
the workhouse. They were opened soon 
after. An oak chest was broken open, as 
the key could not be found. ‘This was partly 
filled with clothes, but at the bottom there 
was a number of bags and parcels, all con- 
taining money, amounting to 1491. 19s. 11d. 
She had not only been receiving parish relief, 
but was assisted by many parties in the town 
up to the time of her death.—London paper. 


MURRAY. 
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From the London Athenxum, July 1. 


MR. JOHN MURRAY. 


Mr. Joun Murray—the John Murray of 
Lord Byron and of the literature of the last 
five and thirty years—died on Tuesday, June 
27th, at his house in Albemarle Street, 
after a very short illness. His death was 
occasioned by general debility and exhaus- 
tion, but he had rallied so often, that no fears 
were entertained by his family or his physi- 
cian till Monday morning, when all hope was 
at an end, 

His father was a bookseller of good cir- 
cumstances and repute in Fleet Street, where 
John, the only son of a second marriage, 
was born, on the 22d of November, 1778. 
Old Mr. Murray was the successor in trade 
(by purchase, we believe) of W. Sandby, for 
we read, in an advertisement of the year 
1765, that ‘“*Mr. Sandby’s customers conti- 
nue to be served with the same care as usual; 
and they and all other gentlemen in town or 
country who shall be pleased to favour J. 
Murray with their commands, may depend 
on having their commissions executed by him 
in the speediest and best manner.” ‘“ Lang- 
horne’s Plutarch,” ‘* Dalrymple’s Annals,” 
and * Mitford’s Greece,” are three of old 
Mr. Murray’s surviving publications. The 
poet Falconer was his intimate friend, and 
was to have entered into partnership with 
him on his return from a voyage in the 
Aurora frigate, the vessel in which poor 
Falconer was lost. A ship figures in full 
sail on the bill-heads of all Mr. Murray’s old 
accounts. He had been originally in the 
Marines, which may account for his book- 
selling sign, and his friendship with Falconer. 

Mr. Murray’s father died in 1793, when 
John was in his fifteenth year, an age too 
young to conduct the business unaided. He 
was, however, assisted by Mr. Samuel High- 
ley, the assistant and shopman of old Mr. 
Murray, and the father of the present Mr, 
Highley, the bookseller, of Fleet Street. 
When Mr. Murray was of age, he entered 
into partnership with Mr. Highley, but this 
was not of long continuance, as the deed of 
separation is dated 25th March, 1803. They 
drew lots for the house, and Murray had the 
good fortune to remain at No. 32; Highley 
setting up for himself at No. 24, and taking 
away with him, by agreement, the large me- 
dical connexion of the firm, a connexion en- 
joyed by his son to this day. 
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Mr. Murray now started on his own ac- 

count, and began a career of publication un- 
rivalled in the history of letters. D’Israeli’s 
‘Curiosities of Literature,” and Strutt’s 
** Queenhoo Hall” were among his first pub- 
lications. In 1807 he added “ The Art of 
Cookery,” by Mrs. Rundell, to his list, in 
1809 the Quarterly Review, and in 1811 
* Childe Harold.” His name was now known 
beyond the sound of St. Dunstan’s clock ; all 
feared and read the Quarterly Review, all 
read and admired Lord Byron. The Quar- 
terly was a work suggested by himself to 
counterbalance the effects of the Edinburgh 
Review (his letter to Canning on the subject 
is still in existence); and ‘* Childe Harold” 
was a poem of his own seeking, for he had 
been one of the first to foresee the budding 
genius of Lord Byron. He wasa proud man, 
we have heard him say, when Dallas put the 
MS. of ‘* Childe Harold” into his hands. He 
had been a poet’s publisher before, for he had 
a share in “ Marmion.” 
- In 1806 he married a Miss Elliot, the 
daughter of Mr. Elliot, the bookseller in 
Edinburgh; and in 1812 he bought the 
stock-in-trade, the good-will and house of 
Miller, removing at the same time from No. 
32 Fleet Street, to the well-known No, 50, 
Albemarle Street. His enterprising spirit 
was at all times remarkable, and from this 
period his career was one of triumph. The 
list of authors for whom he published em- 
braces the whole catalogue of eminent men, 
and a bare list of his publications would 
make a volume of itself. He was the friend 
of almost all the distinguished characters of 
his age, in art, literature, and science. ‘The 
readers of Lord Byron’s Life will recollect 
the friendly tone in which he writes to Mr. 
Murray; and the reader of Lord Byron’s 
works will remember, with pleasure, the ex- 
quisite rhyming letter of excuse, which the 
poet wrote in the name of his publisher, to Dr. 
Polidori, politely declining the proposed publi- 
cation of his play. Nor can they have for- 
gotten the many bagatelles in verse which 
the poet addressed to his enterprising friend, 
“the aa of publishers,” as he calls hina, 
‘¢and the Anak of stationers.” 

Mr. Murray’s career as a publisher is one 
continued history of princely payments. His 
copyrights were secured at the most extra- 
vagant prices—for he never higgled about 
the sum if he wanted the work. To call 
him the— 

Strachan, Tonson, Lintot of the times— 
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is awarding him but a portion of his praise. 
Contrast his liberal dealings with Lord By- 
ron, with old Jacob Tonson’s hard bargains 
with John Dryden, John Murray’s hard cash 
with Jacob’s clipped coin. But he did more 
very often than abide by his agreement. ‘To 
Campbell he doubled the price agreed upon 
for his “* Specimens of the Poets, by paying 
the stipulated 5007. and adding 5001. more. 
He gave 501, per volume additional to Allan 
Cunningham for his ‘ Lives of the British 
Artists,” and made the payment retrospective. 
Another anecdote of his liberality of spirit we 
shall allow him to relate in his own words. 


To Sir Walter Scott. 
Albemarle Street, June 8, 1829. 


“My dear Sir,—Mr. Lockhart has this 
moment communicated your letter respect- 
ing my fourth share of the copy-right of Mar- 
mion. I have already been applied to, by 
Messrs. Constable and by Messrs. Longman, 
to know what sum I would sell the share for ; 
but so highly do I estimate the honour of 
being, even in so small a degree, the pub- 
lisher of the author of the poem, that no pe- 
cuniary consideration whatever can induce 
me to part with it. 

‘‘ But there is a consideration of another 
kind, which until now I was not aware of, 
which would make it painful for me if 1 were 
to keep it a moment longer. I mean the 
knowledge of its being required by the author, 
into whose hands it was spontaneously re- 
signed in the same instant that I read his 
request. 

“This share has been profitable to me 
fifty-fold beyond what either publisher or au- 
thor could have anticipated; and, therefore, 
my returning it on such an occasion you will, 
I trust, do me the favour to consider in no 
other light than as a mere act of grateful ac- 
knowledgment for benefits already received 
by, my dear sir, your obliged and faithful 
servant, 

“ Joun Murray.” 


Five hundred anecdotes of the great spi- 
rits of his time have died with Mr. Murray 
—enough to make a second Spence, or an- 
other Boswell. His conversation was al- 
ways entertaining, for he had a quiet vein of 
humour that gave his stories a palatable fla- 
vour, adding largely to their excellence, 
without destroying the race of their original- 
ity. His little back parlour, in Albemarle 
Street, was a sort of Will’s, or Button’s: his 
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“four o’clock visitors” embracing the men 
of wit and repute in London, Few men dis- 
tinguished in literature, in art, or in science, 
but have partaken of the hospitalities of Mr. 
Murray’s table. If Tonson had a gallery of 
portraits, 


With here a Garth and there an Addison, 


so had Mr. Murray; but Tonson’s Kit-Kat 
Club pictures were all presents—Mr. Mur- 
rays kit-kats were all commissions; com- 
missions to men like Lawrence, Phillips, 
Hoppner, Newton, Pickersgill, and Wilkie ; 
and portraits, too, of Byron and Scott, Moore 
and Campbell, Southey and Gifford, Hallam 
and Lockhart, Washington Irving and Mrs. 
Somerville—a little gallery in itself of Brit- 
ish genius, Scott and Byron were made 
personally known to one another through 
the friendly mediation of Murray, as were 
Southey and Crabbe, and Scott and Wilkie. 

Mr. Murray let few good things, in litera- 
ture, escape him, and his two last works, the 
Journals of Lieut. Eyre, and Lady Sale, were 
each, in the language of the trade, a lucky 
hit. He might have had, it is true, “ The 
Bridgewater ‘T'reatises,” and he made a mis- 
take with “The Rejected Addresses.” “I 
could have had ‘ The Rejected Addresses’ for 
ten pounds,” he said to the writer of this no- 
tice, * but I let them go by as the kite of the 
moment. See the result! I was determined 
to pay for my neglect, and | bought the re- 
mainder of the copyright for 150 guineas.” 
His daily paper was another mistake, for 
which he paid in a more serious and lasting 
way. But then he had the “ Navy List” and 
other publications, thus referred to by Lord 
byron :— 

Along thy sprucest book-shelves shine 
The works thou deemest most divine, 


The * Art of Cookery” and mine, 
My Murray. 


Tours, Travels, Essays too, T wist 

And Sermons to thy mill bring grist, 

And then thou hast “ The Navy List,” 

My Murray. 

He said once, to the present writer: “ Lord 
Byron used to come to my shop in Fleet 
Street, fresh from Angelo’s and Jackson’s. 
His great amusement was making thrust’s 
with his stick, in fencer’s fashion, at the 
spruce books as he called them, which I had 
arranged upon my shelves. He disordered 
a row for me in a short time, always hitting 
the volume he had singled out for the exer- 
cise of his skill.” He added, with a laugh, 
Vor. 1V.—Avevust, 1843. 38 
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‘“¢T was sometimes, as you will guess, glad to 
get rid of him.” 

Let us illustrate his sagacity in business, 
by an anecdote which will be new to many 
of our readers. Constable published a little 
‘«‘ History of England” in one small volume, 
which, as it were, fell still-born from the 
press. Murray perceived its merits, bought 
Constable’s share, and baptized his little pur- 
chase by the name of “Mrs. Markham’s 
History of England,” a name it still enjoys. 
The work flourished in his hands, and is, to 
this day, realizing a large annual profit. 

Mr. Murray has left a widow, three daugh- 
ters, and a son, the Editor of the Continen- 
tal Handbooks, a series of publications wide- 
ly and deservedly popular. For seventy- 
eight years two John Murrays have been 
connected, in an eminent degree, with all that 
is useful and elegant in literature; we have 
now a third John Murray, to whom we wish 
all the success he so well merits. 


——=e 


= 
From the London Examiner, June 24. 


THE HAMPDEN MEMORIAL. 


THE monument in celebration of Hamp- 
den was opened on Monday at a field at 
Chalgrove, the spot where two hundred years 
ago, he received his death wound. ‘The north 
side of the monument bears the following in- 
scription :—* Here, in this field of Chalgrove, 
John Hampden, after an able and strenuous, 
but unsuccessful resistance in Parliament, 
and before the judges of the land to the mea- 
sure of an arbitrary court, first took arms, 
assembling the levies of the associated coun- 
ties of Buckingham and Oxford in 1642, and 
here, within a few paces of this spot, he re- 
ceived a wound of which he died while fight- 
ing in defence of the free monarchy and the 
ancient liberties of England, June 18, 1643. 
In the two hundredth year from that day this 
stone was raised in reverence to his memo- 
ry.”’—On the west side are the arms of 
Hampden, with the motto, “ Vestigia nulla 
retrorsum.” On the south side are the 
names of those who contributed the subscrip- 
tion with which the monument has been 
erected. These names follow the words 
‘Raised by subscription, June 18, 1843.” 
In an adjacent barn, dinner was laid for up- 
wards of two hundred and fifty persons, and 
proved too small for all who sought admis- 
sion. ‘The barn itself was hung round with 
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branches of elm, with which roses were in- 
termixed. Lord Nugent took the chair, sup- 
ported by Sir J. Easthope, the Rev. Dr. 
Hampden, Mr. Tancred, M. P., Sir Samuel 
Hancock, &c. Several ladies sat down at 
table. There were many members of the 
Oxford University present ; stout and sturdy 
farmers from all the adjacent parts ; and sun- 
dry enthusiastic pilgrims from London itself. 
After the removal of the cloth, ‘* The Queen” 
and “The Constitution” were severally drunk 
with much cheering.” The noble chairman 
said he had now to draw their attention to 
the occasion which had called them together ; 
he meant to do honour to the memory of him 
who two hundred years ago, shed his blood 
on that field—and also to do honour to the 
cause in which he spent his life and met his 
death (cheers); the cause which he served 
and embellished throughout his life, and 
which in his glorious death he bequeathed to 
the love and honour of all who could cherish 
in their breasts the love of English liberty. 
(Cheers.) His Lordship then detailed the 
leading points in Hampden’s political life, in 
order to vindicate that portion of the monu- 
mental inscription which states that “ he died 
while fighting in defence of free monarchy 
and the ancient liberties of England.” Lord 
Nugent’s speech was in truth an eloquent, 
learned, and admirably reasoned historical 
document, to which we must do great injus- 
tice if we attempted an abridgment. It closed 
with a description of the death-bed of the pa- 
triot, and these words : ‘I will not presume,” 
said Lord Nugent, “to add one word more 
of him who thus spoke with his dying breath 
to his Creator, in testimony of the last, as 
they had been the never-ceasing aspirations 
of his heroic, pious, and spotless life. His 
prayer has been fulfilled. God has been 
very merciful to this our land. The blood 
of our civil martyrs which is the seed of civil 
liberty, has sprung up into a glorious and 
happy harvest of public blessings. Blessings 
dearly bought, but, through the virtue of our 
forefathers and the abundant goodness of 
heaven, secured to us now on a tenure which 
can never, but by our own deliberate aban- 
donment of it, depart from us or from our 
children. Let us cherish those blessings as 
dearly and as worthily as they were gained. 
And now let us join, with full heart, to do 
honour to this toast: “* he immortal memo- 
ry of John Hampden, and of the cause in 
which he shed his blood on this field.” ‘The 
toast was drunk with three times three, and 
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one cheer more. The Chairman next gave 
“The Liberty of the Press,” and Sir J. Kast- 
hope returned thanks.—The Chairman then 
gave “ Dr, Hampden.” The toast was drunk 
with loud cheers.—The Rev. Dr. Hampden 
said, the name of the great patriot was in- 
deed dear to the hearts of all who valued 
equal laws and a constitutional government, 
for it was to him that we owed, as his Lord- 
ship had shown them, the constitutional mo- 
narchy under which we lived. It was owing 
to him, indeed, that we now enjoyed the 
reign of a Sovereign whose throne was in 
the hearts of her people, and who seemed to 
regard it not more than her duty to maintain 
the rights and privileges of her people, as 
well as to uphold the prerogative of her 
crown. (Cheers.) For his own part, he 
trusted he might be excused for expressing 
the proud boast of being connected with the 
family and bearing the name of this great 
man. He remembered from his earliest 
years, it was a traditionary counsel in his 
own family that no member of it should do 
anything to disgrace Hampden’s great name. 
(Cheers.) ‘The whole affair, which reflects 
the greatest honour on Lord Nugent’s zeal 
and enthusiasm for the cause of good gov- 
ernment and constitutional liberty, to which 
he has been through all his life so steady a 
supporter, went off admirably. In the mid- 
dle of the day, when his lordship uncovered, 
and so to speak dedicated the memorial, some 
thousands were present on the field. 


————— 


THE LATE DUKE OF SUSSEX’S PLATE. 


On Monday next the private view of this 
magnificent collection will take place at 
Messrs. Christie and Manson’s, previous to 
its sale by order of H.R.H.’s executors. It 
consists of upwards of 40,000 ounces, and 
includes many articles of curious and unique 
character, such as an Irish gold inkstand of 
King William III., candlesticks of Charles 
J., a tankard with the monogram of Izaak 
Walton, 1614, some admirable cinquecento 
and classic chasing, and many antique spe- 
cimens of salvers, ewers, cups, vases, jewel- 
caskets, &c., and also sacramental chalices, 
&c. of great beauty. The whole display 
offers a vast variety of objects of art, well 
worthy of examination. There are six hun- 
dred and eighty-three lots, and the sale will 
last four days. 
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NOTIONS OF 


From Bentley's Miscellany for July. 


Notice of Halliburton’s (Sam Slick’s) new 
work. The Attaché, or Sam Slick in 
England. 


We have been favoured with a sight of 
Mr. Halliburton’s new work, now on the eve 
of publication, entitled *'The Attaché, or 
Sam Slick in England.” It possesses all 
the piquant peculiarities of the former vol- 
umes of the Clockmaker—their caustic wit— 
strong, rough good sense—healthy sentiment 
—and vigorous tone of reflection. General- 
ly speaking, however, the author’s manner 
is more earnest than it has hitherto been; 
and in his sketch of the Rev. Mr. Hopewell, 
an aged clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, who was educated at Cambridge Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, and for many years 
officiated as rector of a small parish in Con- 
necticut ;—in his full-length portrait of this 
gentlemen, who is represented as ‘affable 
in his manners, and simple in his habits, 
with a mind well stored with human lore, 
and a heart full of kindness for his fellow- 
creatures,’—Mr. Halliburton has taken a 
higher flight than any he has yet attempted, 
and tasked his powers of thought to the ut- 
most. Nothing can be loftier, more humane, 
or more replete with philosophic wisdom, 
just touched with that soft melancholy which 
years and experience seldom fail to bring in 
their train, and from which minds of an ele- 
vated cast are never wholly exempt, than 
the reflections put into the mouth of this 
clerical philanthropist. Take, for instance, 
the following observations :— 

‘** Home has two significations, a _restrict- 
ed one and an enlarged one. In its restricted 
sense, it is the place of our abode; it includes 
our social circle, our parents, children, and 
friends, and contains the living and the dead ; 
the past and the present generations of our 
race. By a very natural process, the scene 
of our affections soon becomes identified 
with them, and a portion of our regard is 
transferred from animate to inanimate ob- 
jects. ‘The streams on which we sported, 
the mountains on which we clambered, the 
fields in which we wandered, the school 
where we were instructed, the church where 
we worshipped, the very bell, whose pen- 
sive, melancholy music recalled our wander- 
ing steps in youth, awaken in after years 
many a tender thought, many a pleasing 
recollection, and appeal to the heart with 
the force and eloquence of love. ‘The coun- 
try, again, contains all these things; the 
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sphere is widened, new objects are included, 
and this extension of the circle is love of 
country. It is thus that the nation is said, 
in an enlarged sense, to be our home also. 
This love of country is both natural and 
laudable: so natural, that to exclude a man 
from his country is the greatest punishment 
that country can inflict upon him; and so 
laudable, that, when it becomes a principle 
of action, it forms the hero and the patriot.”’ 

Viewed merely with reference to art, the 
'character of Mr. Hopewell forms an admira- 
‘ble dramatic contrast to that of Sam Slick ; 
the peculiarities of the one set off and re- 
lieve those of the other in the most effective 
manner possible ; so that, when wearied with 
the ** everlasting’’—to use his own expressive 
phrase, uniformity of Sam’s practical, world- 
ly wisdom, we turn to drink of the pure 
living wells of wisdom and sensibility which 
the venerable clergyman opens up for our 
refreshment. But, after all, the Clockmaker, 
as in the former instances, is the great charm 
of the present volume. He is now in Eng- 
land, an Attaché to the American legation ; 
and nothing can be more striking than his 
remarks on all he hears and sees while trav- 
elling through the mother-country. His self- 
possession is never at fault—his shrewdness 
never deserts him for an instant. He is still 
the old original Sam Slick,—sincere in his 
likes and dislikes—hearty in his prejudices, 
inveterate in his democratic predilections. 
Observe his characteristic sketch of a genteel 
London dinner-party, to which he is invited 
in his capacity of &ttaché:— 

‘* Well, there is dinner. One sarvice of 
plate is like another sarvice of plate, anyone 
dozen of sarvants are like another dozen of 
sarvants, hock is hock, and champagne is 
champagne—and one dinner is like another 
dinner. ‘The only difference is in the thing 
itself that’s cooked. Veal, to be good, must 
look like anything else but veal; you mustn’t 
kuow it when you see it, or it’s vulgar; mut- 
ton must be incog. too; beef must have a 
mask on; any thin’ that looks solid, take a 
spoon to; any thin’ that looks light, cut with 
a knife; if a thing looks like fish, you may 
take your oath it is flesh; and if it seems 
rael flesh, it’s only disguised, for it’s sure 
to be fish; nothin’ must be nateral, natur’ is 
out of fashion here. ‘This is a manufacturin’ 
country; every thing is done by machinery, 
and that that ain’t must be made to look like 
it; and I must say, the dinner machinery is 
parfect. Sarvants keep goin’ round and 
round in a ring, slow, but sartain, and for 
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ever, like the arms of a great big windmill, 
shovin’ dish after dish, in dumb show, afore 
your nose, for you to see how you like the 
flavour; when your glass is empty, it’s filled ; 
when your eyes is off your plate, it’s off 
too, afore you can say Nick Biddle. Folks 
speak low here ; steam is valuable, and noise 
onpolite. ‘They call it a * sebdued tone.’ 
Poor tame things, they are subdued, that’s a 
fact; slaves to an arbitrary tyrannical fashion, 
that don’t leave em no free will atall. You 
don’t often speak across a table any more nor 
you do across a street, but p’raps Mr. Some- 
body of West Eend of town, will say toa 
Mr. Nobody from West Eend of America: 
‘ Niagara is noble.” Mr. Nobody will say, 
‘ Yes, it is; it got its patent afore the Nor- 
man Conquest, | reckon, and afore the sub- 
dued tone come in fashion.” Then Mr. 
Somebody will look like an oracle, and say, 
‘ Great rivers and great trees in America! 
You speak good English.’ And then he 
will seem surprised, but not say it, only you 
can read the words on his face, ‘ Upon my 
soul, you are a’most as white as us.’ 

‘Dinner is over. It’s time for ladies to 
cut stick. Aunt Goosey looks at the next 
oldest goosey, and ducks her head, as if she 
was a goin’ through a gate, and then they all 
come to their feet, and the goslins come to 
their feet, and they all toddle off to the 
drawin’ room together. ‘The decanters now 
take the ‘ grand tour’ of the table, and like 
most travellers, go out with full pockets, and 
return with empty ones. ‘Talk has a pair of 
stays here, and is laced up tight and stiff. 
Larnin’ is pedantic; politics is onsafe; re- 
ligion ain’t fashionable. You must tread on 
neutral ground. Well, neutral grounds gets 
so trampled down by both sides, and so 
plundered by all, their ain’t any thing fresh or 
good grows on it, and it has no cover for game 
nother. Housundever, the ground is tried, 
it’s well beat, but nothin’ is put up, and you 
get back to where you started. Uncle Gan- 
der looks at next oldest gander hard, bobs 
his head, and lifis one leg, all ready for a go, 
and says, ‘* Will you take any more wine?” 
—‘ No,’ says he; ‘ but I take the hint, let’s 
jine the ladies.’ ”’ 

As a sayer of good things, Sam Slick will 
scarcely fail to remind the reader of Sam 
Weller, who obtained popularity by.the same 
means. But how immeasurably superior are 
the wit and shrewdness of the Yankee to 
those of the Cockney! ‘The one exhibits 
chiefly the wit of mere words; the other, 
that of subtle, though homely, thought. Take 
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away the bad spelling, the flash language, 
the outre dialect, in which many of Sam 
Weller’s jokes are embedded, and much of 
their force and pungency will evaporate ; but 
the Clockmaker’s wit is independent of such 
aids; it needs not the drapery of diction to 
set it off to advantage, but trusts for effects to 
its naked truth and simplicity. ‘Then, the 
shrewdness of the Cockney is, at best, but the 
small cunning of a man, whose tastes are all 
conventional,—whose views are microscopic, 
—and who knows nothing of human nature 
beyond the sound of Bow-bells; whereas, 
the shrewdness of the Yankee is that of a 


keen, far-sighted man of the world, whose ‘ 


opinions, even when erroneous, bear the im- 
press of power and originality, and who has 
been accustomed to regard character with an 
inquisitive and wary eye, in an infinite varie- 
ty of conditions. Both are portraits nicely dis- 
criminated and individualized, but the Clock- 
maker by far is the most impressive of the 
two, and his ** Sayings” will be remembered 
and quoted with approbation, when those of 
the other shall have been wholly consigned 
to oblivion. 


——— 


From Colburn’s New Monthly. 
TWO PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF LOVE. 


When will the unwelcome, dreary day be done? 
Time loiters ever when we'd have him fly; 
The sun lags on his course—the sands unrun ; 
The glare of daytime will not leave the sky. 
Ah! the gray twilight floateth up on high, 

And the dumb night steals over ;--one by one 
The pale stars start to life and quivering light; 
I watch the last glance of the sinking sun, 

And hail the hour and bless the hiding night; 
My glad heart leapeth to that graceful height, 
And gentle footstep—-whose it is I wis, 
I still the heaving of that bosom white, 
And taste the honey of that blissful kiss ; 
Keep Heaven, ye wangling priests—but only leave 
me this. 


Ah! light of being, Love, that is no more, 
What sighs,—what tears, what vain regrets are 
mine! 
What foclish grief, for it cannot restore 
Quiet unto my breast,—or tenderness to thine. 
Must I remember, and can you forget 
All that we felt, and promised, and avow’d : 
The dreamy kiss that met us when we met, 
The bliss that spake, yet never spake aloud ; 
The cherish’d hand—the closely clasped waist-— 
The swimming eye--the step that moved so slow, 
And yet, home reach’d, we chided for its haste : 
Have we known these, and now we do not know? 
Must I remember, and have you forgot ? 
And can such things have been, and now, ah! 
me, are not? W. H. B. 
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A MANUAL OF GOLD 


From the London Atheneum of June. 


A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of all 
Nations, struck within the Past Century. 
By Jacob R. Eckfeldt and William E. Du 
Bois, Assayers of the Mint of the United 
States. 4to. Philadelphia, Wiley & Put- 
nam. 

Various causes combine to render a new 
work like the present necessary once in about 
every twenty years. While some states dis- 
appear from the list of independent nations, 
others are rising into existence, or passing 
under the rule of new dynasties; and in 
many of those countries which undergo nei- 
ther national nor territorial mutation, altera- 
tions from time to time take place in the de- 
nominations or standard of the currency. 
Thus, the ** Traité des Monnaies”’ of M. de 
Bonneville, in 1806, and Dr. Kelly’s ** Uni- 
versal Cambist,”” the last edition of which 
appeared in 1821, have now become, in a 
great measure, useless; and Messrs. Eck- 
feldt and Du Bois, who hold the office of 
Assayers in the Mint of the United States, 
have, in consequence, undertaken the labori- 
ous task of giving to the commercial world 
this new guide to their monetary transac- 
tions. 

‘The work consists of six divisions, or 
chapters. ‘The first briefly explains the ge- 
neral and well-known principles of coinage, 
and the reasons which have in all ages led to 
the use of gold, silver, and copper, for that 
purpose. ‘The next chapter, which forms 
the bulk of the volume, details at length the 
systems of coinage of various nations; giving 
the order of succession in each, with such 


historical facts as bear upon the metallic cur- | 


rency, the legal standards, the annual pro- 
duction of the precious metals, if any, and 
tables of the gold and silver coins: these ta- 
bles specify the denominations and dates of 
the coins, the reign or government under 
which they were struck, with their weight, 
fineness, and value, according to averages 
obtained by operations upon (in most cases) 
large quantities of pieces taken in fair con- 
dition out of actual circulation. ‘The third 
chapter treats of gold and silver bullion, and 
gives much useful information on the differ- 
ent, and sometimes curiously fraudulent, 
forms in which the precious metals find their 
way to the Mint of the United States. Chap- 
ter four, is devoted to the consideration of 
counterfeit coins, and of the various tests, 
sensible, mechanieal, and chemical, for dis- 
linguishing them from the true. Chapter 
38* 
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five, explains the method of testing the fine- 
ness of the precious metals, and especially 
gold, by their specific gravities, and contains 
an elaborate table of the specific gravities of 
gold and silver at different grades of fineness, 
and variously alloyed. ‘he last division 
consists of sixteen plates of coins of various 
countries, with ample descriptions. ‘There 
is, besides, an appendix, containing a varie- 
ty of useful tables on the statistics of coinage. 

From this summary of the contents of the 
work, it will be seen that it is intended for 
the merchant and bullion dealer, rather than 
for the numismatist. ‘The cabinets of our 
collectors are almost exclusively confined to 
coins of this country and classical coins. 
Few persons collect the coins of the media- 
val or modern European states, and fewer 
still those of the ‘Transatlantic republies ; in- 
deed, the late Provost of Eton, Dr. Goodall, 
was the only person whom we ever knew to 
make any extensive collection of specimens 
of the latter description; and at his death 
they were all consigned to the crucible, be- 
ing worth, in this country, nothing beyond 
their intrinsic value. ‘The poverty of the de- 
sign is in general exceeded only by the 
greater poverty of execution ; hence the coins 
treated of in this work, in no case extending 
to a date much more remote than a century 
ago, are little known in England, except in 
the character of bullion. 

We have naturally turned to the notice of 





British coins, as being the part of the sub- 
'ject most familiar to us. ‘The list of deno- 
| minations, from the reigu of George I., given 
/at page thirty-eight, comprises, we presume, 
only such as the authors have had the oppor- 
tunity of assaying, for it is far from com- 
plete. For instance, the shilling is the only 
coin of George I. there mentioned, whereas 
he also struck crowns, half-crowns, and six- 
pences of various dates. Neither are the 
crowns of George II. and George III. spe- 
cified, and yet these pieces are of such com- 
mon occurrence, that it is difficult to sup- 
pose that not one of them should have come 
under the operation of the Assay Office of 
the United States Mint. ‘The note at page 
thirty-nine states, that the coins called Maun- 
day money, which are struck for distribution 
in the royal Easter alms, consist of pieces of 
three-pence, two-pence, three-halfpence, and 
one penny. This is an error, ‘The denomi- 
nations really are, four-pence, three-pence, 
two-pence, and one penny. ‘The three-haif- 
penny piece, of similar type, was struck for 
colonial circulation, and a comparison of the 

















reverses of the Maunday and common circu- 
lating groat will show the difference of the 
two pieces. 

Trifling inaccuracies of this kind, the dif- 
ficulty of avoiding which can be estimated 
only by those who have endeavoured to form 
an accurate list of every variety of coin even 
in their own country, will not detract from 
the real utility of the work. It appears to 
be, on the whole, ably and carefully com- 
piled; and although it addresses itself, as 
we have already said, chiefly to commercial 
men, it contains much matter of general in- 
terest. 

ee 


From the (Londen) Examiner. 


Classical Studies: Essays on Ancient Lite- 
ruture and Art. With the Biography 
and Correspondence of Eminent Philolo- 
gists. By Barnas Sears, President of 
Newton Theological Institution; B. B. 
Edwards, Professor in Andover ‘Theolo- 
gical Seminary ; and C. C. Felton, Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. Boston 
(United States.) 1843. 


On a former occasion we noticed the la- 
bours of Mr. Felton and other American pro- 
fessors, in the honourable and worthy endea- 
vour to diffuse throughout their country a 
familiarity with classical literature. ‘Their 
editions of Homer, Herodotus, and the Dra- 
matists then engaged our attention, and we 
observed how admirably they were adapted 
to the purpose for which they were intend- 
ed. We have now before us a book dictated 
by the same spirit, and, although differing in 
its kind, exciting the same feelings of sym- 
pathy: we may say—melancholy. 

We would pause at this word ‘ melan- 
choly,”’ and exactly define what we mean 
by the use of it. It is an exhilarating sight— 
that of an honest enthusiast and an accom- 
plished scholar like Mr. Felton, exhorting 
the youth of his nation to contemplate these 
old undying forms of beauty, and directing 
them to the regions which we may eall their 
native home. But there is one thing want- 
ing to render unmixed the pleasure produced 
by such a spectacle,—the consciousness that 
this teacher is meeting with the honour 
which his labours and his talents deserve. 
Now, from the introductions to all the Ame- 
rican works we have noticed and are notic- 
ing, connected with ancient literature, we 
cannot help surmising, that as far as present 
honour is concerned, the task of giving clas- 
sical instruction in America is a most un- 
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thankful one. Every such book comes for- 
ward with something like an apology pre- 
fixed to it; there seems a necessity of telling 
the people of the United States why this 
book and why that should be read; and to 
answer questions which have long ago been 
disposed of in civilized Europe. An Eng- 
lishman or a German could scarcely con- 
ceive the necessity, which evidently exists, 
of explaining that the Greek language is emi- 
nently beautiful; that the perusal of the clas- 
sics forms an agreeable occupation for the 
leisure of a professional man; that a famili- 
arity with the ancient writers leads to the 
refinement of the native language. Perhaps 
indeed, in England, we are carried too far 
towards the other extreme, of too exclusively 
respecting classical erudition; but hence a 
greater difficulty arises of understanding the 
literary position of the American public. 
No one here would dream of doubting the 
ability of a barrister on account of his know- 
ledge of Greek and Roman literature; there 
is not a schoolboy of fourteen at one of our 
great schools, who has not some notion, at 
any rate, of the purport of the Greek trage- 
dies and comedies. ‘he knowledge or sen- 
timent—whatever we may call it—which is 
almost the very first conscious acquirement 
of an English gentleman—can evidently only 
be communicated with the greatest difficulty 
to the people of the United States. 

The consciousn<ss, then, of the painful 
struggle which these American professors are 
making, and which is constantly visible in 
spite of the manly tone of hope which is 
assumed through the conflict, produces the 
feeling of melancholy which we have just 
mentioned, At the same time it exactly fur- 
nishes the key to the book called Classical 
Studies, now under notice. ‘This book is a 
collection of papers of the most varied cha- 
racter: some translated, others original, some 
compiled: referring to the most distinct phe- 
nomena in the classical world of Europe. 
First we have a description of the schools of 
German philology, by Mr. Sears; then 
comes a dissertation on the Study of Greek 
literature, by Bishop ‘Tegnér (the author of 
the Frithiof’s Saga;) then an inaugural dis- 
course on the study of classical antiquity, 
hy the veteran German philologist, Friedrich 
Jacobs; then a discourse from the same elo- 
quent professor on the plastic art of the 
Greeks; then a selection from the various 
correspondences of the classical scholars of 
Europe; then an account of the three great 


Dutch philologists by Mr. Edwards; then a 
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discourse on the use of the Greek dialects 
by Jacobs; then a history of the Latin lan- 
guage abridged from Hand; and finally an- 
other discourse by Jacobs on the education 
of the moral sentiment among the ancient 
Greeks. The last inimitably rendered by 
Professor Felton, who takes under his more 
especial care that magnificent scholar. 

The collection is a most attractive one, 
and would be acceptable in any circum- 
stances: but had the book appeared in this 
country, in Paris, or in Germany, we should 
have been at a loss to ascertain what prinet- 
ple guided the selection of so many essays, 
discourses, and letters on so many subjects, 
for the purpose of forming one volume. We 
should not clearly have seen the unify of 
the book. But as we have already said, the 
insight which the Professors, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, give us into the feeling of the Ame- 
rican people, furnishes us with the right and 
sufficient key. Different as are the subjects 
to which the papers refer, they all agree in 


this respect, that the most glowing enthu- | 


siasm for classical antiquity pervades them 
all. ‘The discourses, particularly those of 
Jacobs, are written in words that burn. A 
general could not exhort his troops with 
more energy and spirit, than are used by the 


German Professor in stimulating the youth | 
before him to labour in the acquisition of} 


classical learning. "The biographical por- | 
tions of the book, naturally less exciting, no 
less tend to the same end. ‘The lives of the | 
German and Dutch scholars, many of whom 
studied in circumstances that must have 
crushed every ordinary stock of toil and per- 


severance, are noble examples of unflinching | 


resolution in the pursuit of erudition. The | 


boy Heyne, writing his way from a state of | 


beggary to a position of high classical emi- | 
nence ; the young savage W ‘olf (of Homeric | 
celebrity,) knowing that there were but four 
or five classical professorships in all Ger- 
many, and determined to have one of them; 
the literary life of the Dutch Wyttenbach ;— 
if these pictures do not inspire zeal in the 
breast of a young scholar, his case must in- 
deed be a hopeless one. 

This, then, is the unity of the Classical 
Studies. ‘The professors are labouring in 
an unkindly soil. ‘They feel a holy zeal for 
their cause, but, alas!—their appeal is to 
unwilling hearers. ‘They turn to the enthu- 
siasts of Europe; to the fiery orators of the 
Teutonic universities; to the patient labour- 
ers of Batavia. There they find that feeling 
which is unknown in their own land, and by 
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proving its existence to their countrymen, 
they hope to raise something like a kindred 
spirit. Success to their endeavours! we 
most cordially say. Honour and praise to 
Mr. Felton, and his worthy fellow-labourers. 

But let us not be supposed to represent 
this book as merely suited for the Americans. 
‘To their peculiar condition it doubtless owes 
its origin, but to the English student it will 
afford a few delightful hours: here fanning 
an existing flame, rather than awakening a 
new one. 


———— 


On the Laying out, Planting, and Manag- 
ing of Cemeteries;* and on the Improve- 
ment of Churchyards. By J.C, Loudon, 
F.L.S. Longman & Co. 


Wiruin the last few years attention has 
been very faithfully directed to the injurious 
effect produced by the decomposition of the 
bodies in crowded church-yards, situated in 
the midst of the dense population of our cities 
and large towns (see Athen. No. 630.) 
Some efforts have been made to alleviate ra- 
ther than remedy the evil, but nothing like a 
resolution has been shown to grapple with 
all the difficulties of the question, and the vo- 
lume before us, while it suggests many im- 
provements, can scarcely be said to propose 
a complete remedy. 

Sacred and profane history are equally si- 
lent respecting the origin of the custom of in- 
'terment; the first mention of a grave occurs 
in the book of Genesis, when Abraham pur- 
| chased the cave of Machpelah as a place of 
sepulture for his family. It appears from the 
history of this transaction that the dead were 
| deposited in some of the natural caves which 
| abounded in Palestine, but that they were not 








* As the subject of public cemeteries, and the dan- 
gers arising from burying the dead within the pre- 
cincts of a city are becoming matters of increased 
interest and discussion, we take the above notice of 
Mr. Loudon’s work on the subject, from the Lon. 
don Atheneum. Philadelphia and New York are 
doubling their population every twenty or-twenty- 
five years. This will give each city, in a compa- 
ratively brief time, a population surpassing in num- 
bers that of any city on record. The same in re- 
gard to other American cities equally favoured with 
rapid growth. The value of having such a plan of 
interment as shall secure the community against 
disease, arising from the decomposition of dead bo- 
dies, may be readily understood. In ancient Egypt 
when bodies were burned the plague was unknown. 
The plague of London has been attributed to the 
burying grounds within the city limits.—[Eb. 
Camp. Mac.] 

















covered over with earth; and the history of| 
Lazarus and the Resurrection show that bo- 
dies continued to be deposited in natural or 
artificial excavations, secured by a great 
stone at the entrance, up to the time of the 
Christian era. ‘The early Christians appear 
to have adopted the practice of burying their 
dead in or near the sacred place where they 
met for religious worship. ‘This was parti- 
cularly the case with the bodies of the mar- 
tyrs, or such relics of them as could be res- 
cued from their persecutors. There grew up 
in consequence of this custom a feeling of re- 
ligious communion with the departed, which 
gradually increased in strength, until the de- 
sire became universal to have bodies placed 
in some consecrated spot, either in the church 
itself or in the ground immediately adjoining. 
This has created the principal difficulty 
which the reformers of burials have to en- 
counter; importance is attached to the lo- 
cality of graves, and every plan of amend- 
ment must be so arranged as to accord with 
this feeling. Mr. Loudon says :— 

“The main object of a burial-ground is, 
the disposal of the remains of the dead in 
such a manner as that their decomposition, 
and return to the earth from which they 
sprung, shall not prove injurious to the liv- 
ing; either by affecting their health or shock- 
ing their feelings, opinions, or prejudices, A 
secondary object is, or ought to be, the im- 
provement of the moral sentiments and ge- 
neral taste of all classes, and more especial- 
ly of the great masses of society.” 

The decomposition of the dead can be most 
safely effected, consistent with existing usages, 
by interment in the free soil at a distance of 
from five to six feet below the surface, where 
no body has been buried before or is to be 
deposited afterwards. But we have here an- 
other difficulty; fashion has introduced modes 
of sepulture by which the decomposition of 
the body is delayed and its union with the 
earth prevented; whilst on the other hand 
increased value of ground in cities has ren- 
dered it necessary to place coffin over cof- 
fin in the same grave. 

If it were determined that no second in- 
terment in the same grave should be allow- 
ed, the space of ground required for burials 
would soon become a source of perplexity; 
London and its suburbs would require thirty- 
three acres of single graves annually. Mr. 
London proposes that graves should be sunk 
as deep as wells, and that an interstice of 
earth five feet in thickness should be inter- 
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posed between the several coffins. At present 
graves in the London cemeteries are dug fif- 
teen feet in depth, and the bodies of ten poor 
persons are deposited in each. ‘The common 
charge is twenty-five shillings for each cof- 
fin, or at the rate of the enormous sum of 
45,3751. per acre! It is no wonder to be told 
that a vast amount of vested interest is con- 
nected with the abuse, 

The remedies which Mr. Loudon suggests 
are the establishment of a receiving house for 
the dead—the laying out of cemeteries in the 
poor soils on the great lines of railway—and 


‘an arrangement for sending funeral trains at 


certain stated periods. There is no doubt 
that land may now be had along the line of 
the Southampton railway, at Woking, Per- 
bright, and other places, for three or four 
pounds per acre, which would afford a ceme- 
tery sufficient for the rich and poor of Lon- 
don for centuries to come. If all the city 
parishes combined to effect this object, bodies 
might be conveyed to the reciving house in 
carriages similar to Shillibeer’s funeral cars, 
at a cheap rate, and thence conveyed to the 
place of interment by steamboat or rail-roads. 
We do not agree with his suggestion that 
some cemeteries should be permanent and 
monumental, and others temporary and non- 
monumental. Such an arrangement would 
make that distinction between the rich and 
the poor in death which he has elsewhere de- 
precated; in one class of cemeteries the mo- 
numents would be so crowded together that 
their effect would be lost, while the total ab- 
sence of monuments in the other would de- 
stroy the moral influence which the sight of 
the memorials of the dead is so well calcu- 
lated to produce. 

Mr. Loudon’s plan for the cemetery at 
Cambridge, now in process of formation, is 
well calculated to suggest moral sentiment 
and improve the general taste. To this point 
our attention has been painfully directed by 
what we have seen in many burial-grounds, 
both in Scotland and England. In some 
place, sheep, horses, and even swine, are 
turned in to feed in the church-yard; other 
burial-grounds are allowed to become places 
of public nuisance, and in parts of Scotland 
remonstrances against such desecrations have 
been treated as remnants of popish and su- 
perstitious feeling. Nowhere, indeed, has the 
abuse of burial-grounds proceeded to such 
length as in Scotland; at the same time we 
must add, that nowhere has a keener desire 
been awakened for amendment; and the new 











WILDE’S AUSTRIA. 


cemetery at Glasgow is very tastefully de- 
signed and admirably kept. 

‘It is not our purpose to enter into any de- 
tails of the architecture or system of land- 
scape gardening desirable for cemeteries; 
we wish merely t to keep the general question 
before the view of the public, and to impress 
upon our readers the importance of applying 
a remedy to the increasing evils arising from 
the crowded state of grave- -yards, more espe- 
cially in London; and there is little chance 
of amendment until public opinion be tho- 
roughly roused and strongly expressed: 
these are not the days when men are to be ex- 
pected to resign without a struggle abuses 
worth 40, 0007. per acre. 


—— 


From the London Atheneum. 
NOTICE OF WILDE’S AUSTRIA. 

Tue spirit of supervision and restraint per- 
vades the whole system of instruction in 
Austria; for the wovernment discountenances 
all individual efforts at improvement on the 
part of the professors ; prohibiting them from 
delivering any lectures save those which it 
has enjoined as their specific duty to deliver. 
This is indeed the key to the entire system: 
thus it is stated that— 


“Gall, the distinguished phrenologist, was | 


driven from Vienna for daring to step beyond | 
the beaten path marked out ‘for him by the | 
state, or venture, even upon a pure physio-| 
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tures were ordered to be discontinued ? Mohs 
soon afterwards resigned his care of the min- 
eralogical cabinet.” 

But this minute and punctilious inter- 
ference is not confined to the intellectual 
parts of science; it extends to material de- 
tails :— 

‘‘The Austrian pharmacopeia shows but 
little advance in the science of the materia 
medica for the last twenty years. It is so 
seldom revised, that the most valuable and 
approved medicines do not find their way 
into it, and consequently, are not to be found 
in the shops, till years after they are in com- 
mon use in the restof Europe ; and when a 
new edition of the pharmacopeia does ap- 
pear, though edited by the president of the 
medical department, the professor of materia 
medica, and the director of the pharmacy 
department, it has to go through the ordeal 
of a strict censorship !”’ 

It is but a small compensation for such 
evils, that they are connected with some in- 
cidental good, though that good, perhaps, be 
not inconsiderable :— 

‘‘In Austria, both the public on the one 
hand, and the prescriber and legitimate com- 
pounder of medicine on the other, are protect- 
ed against quacks, mountebanks, patent medi- 
cines, wonder-working nostrums, poisonous 
pills, mineral cosmetics, and the thousand 
deleterious substances advertised, puffed, and 
vended, under the name of specities and pan- 
aceas, not only with the permission, but fre- 


logical subject, to think for himself, and at-| quently with the authority of the state, in 


tempt to lift the veil that hangs over one of) Great Britain. 


The public prints are not 


the most interesting portions ‘of science. * *) | hired to entrap the ignorant or credulous, by 
Some years ago, Mohs, the greatest aainersl lauding empiries and impostors; the public 
ogist of Europe in his day, requested per-| eye is not disgusted by unseemly and dis- 
mission from the government to deliver a} graceful placards ; nor modest females in- 
course of popular lectures on mineralogy in| 


the splendid imperial cabinet. After a con- 
siderable delay, and when the police became 
convinced that nothing political was intend- 
ed, the proposal was acceded to. Attracted 
by the knowledge and eloquence of the pro- 
fessor, as well as the novelty of the subject, 
crowds of the first people in Vienna attended 
his course. After a few lectures, the number 
of his hearers amounted to some hundreds : 
great interest was evinced in society on the 
matter, and it became the general topic of 
conversation. One would naturally have 


supposed that so harmless and unexciting a 
subject as mineralogy could in nowise affect 
the political condition of the community, 
but the government thought otherwise, and 
at the end of the first six months these lec- 








sulted, by having indecent handbills thrast 
upon them in the open streets, as occurs 
daily in this country. Moreover, no one is 
allowed to sell medicine of any description 
without a proper education and a satisfactory 
licence; and the trade of a druggist is, as it 
should be, confined to the wholesale vending 
of medicines to apothecaries. England 
might and ought to take a wholesome lesson 
from this well-ordered condition of the present 
state of pharmacy in the Austrian states.”’ 
That there is much existing mischief done 
by irregular practitioners in England which 
might be suppressed, many offences against 
good morals which might be punished, ts ad- 
mitted ; but it is no less clear that the suppres- 
sion of physiology, and a censorship on the 
materia medica, are heavy prices to pay for 
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such protection. Besides, it is by no means 
so certain that it 7s good to deprive the sub- 
ject of the right, under any circumstances, 
to select the adviser he is to pay, or to shut 
the door absolutely against all unlicensed in- 
novation; and it is equally open to doubt 
whether educated skill can by the best regu- 
lations of practice, be brought home to the 
humblest classes; and whether, without a 
system of gratuitous relief to all applicants, 
the poorer sick can be prevented from seek- 
ing the cheaper, though the less competent 
practitioner. 

The whole system of Austrian policy, as 
it tends to cripple the energies of the popu- 
lation, and to prevent forward movements, so 
it rests on the possibility of maintaining all 
things stationary — population, commerce, 
knowledge, morals, and habits. In its ap- 
plication it has accordingly been confined to 
Austria proper; the institutions of Hungary 
and the antecedents of Austrian [Italy being 
alike unfitted for upholding such a condition. 
It is clear that any rapid increase of popula- 
tion would alone overthrow that material ease 
enjoyed by the peasantry, on which their 
contented ignorance and submission depend. 
The government has credit for causing this 
superior ease; but this arises in a con- 
founding of cause and effect: it is the ease 
which renders Austrian despotism possible, 
and was antecedent to it. So far only is the 
government a cause, as it takes pains to pre- 
serve the sources of its own supremacy, pro- 
tecting the people against the aristocracy, and 
depressing the aristocracy to protect its own 
supremacy. But to create such a state of 
things, was clearly beyond the attributes of 
government; and it is equally beyond its 
power to maintain it, when erreumstances 
change. Since the peace of 1815, circum- 
stances have changed ; the momentum given 
by the revolution has reached Austria; and 
already improvements in the commercial and 
financial regulations of the country have been 
affected, which must, at no very distant day, 
break down the subsisting distribution of 
wealth, alter the vaiue of land, and the pro- 
portions of rent and labour, creating a popu- 
lation enterprising, energetic, and discontent- 
ed; and when once the Austrian is thus made 
to feel that he is a man, he will cease willingly 
to be treated like achild. ‘The Austrian 
system is, therefore, an accident, a transient 
episode in the history of the people; while 
in all its particulars it is totally unfitted for 
being grafted upon the institutions and habits 
of Englishmen. 


454 SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


From the (London) Spectator. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Tue Zimes gives an explanation about the 
British seizure of the Sandwich Islands. 
Admiral Poulett, it is said, preferred some 
pecuniary claim; which the King, unable to 
give money, offered to satisfy by the cession 
of sovereignty; and the Admiral accepted the 
cession provisionally, subject to the decision 
of Queen Victoria. The Vimes assumes 
that the agreement will not be ratified, and 


argues for the independence of the native 


government. ‘The independence, we believe, 
isashadow. ‘There is not subsatnce enough 
in the native race to keep it independent, 
especially when opposed to the incursion of 
European races. One of these things must 
inevitably happen to the Sandwich Islands, 
—they must eventually be occupied by Great 
Britain, France, or the United States ; or the 
‘‘ independent”? Government will yield to the 
more lawless encroachment of the European 
immigrants, until some half-Frankish half- 
aboriginal buccaneering power grow up to 
be a nuisance to the rest of Polynesia, eventu- 
ally to be absorbed in the sway of the domi- 
nant party, French, American, or British. If 
England waives possession of Hawaii, it is 
only yielding it to the rival claims of Ameri- 
ca or France. It would be more practicable 
to dike out the sea froin the Goodwin Sands 
than European blood and power from any 
part of Polynesia. ‘The manner in which 
the French have spoken, in the Deputies’ de- 
bate on their Polynesian dependencies, about 
New Zealand, England’s promptitude and 
energy and the daring of Captain Hobson, 
shows that had our Government not been 
forced to seize that important group when it 
did, New Zealand would have belonged to 
France: for all protests and retrospective 
claims on grounds of discovery, or assertion 
of ** independence”’ expressly recognized by 
England—as it was—would have availed 
nothing against actual possession ; they have 
availed nothing against owr actual possession. 

‘The question of the Sandwich Islands is 
therefore narrowed to the question of their 
importance. ‘hey are at the opposite end 
of the archipelago from New Zealand ; lying 
in an amphitheatre bounded by Japan, the 
Russian colonies, the disputed territory of 
the Columbia, Western Spanish America, and 
quite “convenient” to the contemplated canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama. Some day 


we shall want just such a station. 
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VOICE OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


SPAIN. 

The Regent is now beginning to feel the 
difference between the sword and the pen. 
The conqueror of the Carlists is involved in 
the intrigues of the Christinos, and the battles 
of the field are superseded by the less sangui- 
nary but not less bitter battles of the council. 
Yet all this confusion is for the best. Spain 
is achild in legislative tactics, and she must 
go through the regular drill. Her parties are 
yet rustics, while her diplomacy partakes a 
good deal of tle dowagership of the ancient 
court. But no discipline can be better, to 
teach even Spain the use of her faculties than 
skirmishing in her Parliament. France has 
learned more by the squabbles of her gauche 
and droit, under Louis Philippe, than she 
ever learned under the stately monarchy of 
the Bourbons, or the splendid despotisin of 
Napoleon. Spain has already done one 
handsome thing; she has commenced the 
payment of the unfortunate Legion. ‘This is 
a novelty in the national records, and we ac- 
cept it as the promise of still better things to 
come. Esparterd has a noble game before 
him, and no man can take the cards out of 
his hand. If he is above personal ambition 
he will be the first man in Europe; superior, 
as the regenerator of his country, to its 
Sovereign ; and, as the supporter of the 
throne, possessing an eminence which the 
throne can neither give nor take away.— The 
Britannia. 


——<@——— 


SMOKING. 


[From a Paris Correspondent. | 


You have heard of a marriage lately cele- 
brated with more than usual magnificence, 
between a distinguished young Spanish gene- 
ral and the daughter of one of the oldest 
houses of France. itis not a month since 
the nuptial benediction was given, and al- 
ready discord has fallen on the ménage of 
the young couple. In short they are separ- 
ated! Various reasons are assigned for this 
unexpected event ; for, can it be believed that 
this divorce has been caused by smoke and 
that the puff of a cigar has severed an ap- 
parantly happy couple? It seems, like all 
his countrymen, the general is fond of his 
cigar, and that he took no pains to conceal 
his predilection before marriage from his 
novia. It is also reported that Mademoiselle 
de 'T embroidered a cigar case for him; 
and that even on one occasion at a féle cham- 
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petre she came provided with some delicious 


cigarettes, which she offered to her novio. 
A cigar presented by a fair hand is the great- 
est compliment that can be paid to an Anda- 
lusian cavalier, and the general was delighted 
at the idea that his favourite propensitiy 
should thus be approved of by his intended. 
Alas! he was destinied to be deceived, and 
no sooner had the marriage taken place than 
the lady complained of the horrid cigar, and 
the horrid smoke. ‘The general looked 
amazed and puffed in silence, but the lady 
was not 80 easily appeased; she has returned 
to the house of her noble parents, and the 
general is left to console himself with his 
cigars !—Court Journal. 
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VOICE OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Voice of the nightingale, 

Heard in the twilight vale, 
Waking the silence to music and love; 

Sweet is thy vesper vow, 

Holy and tender now, ae 
Worthy the spirits which list thee above. 


Once, in complaining tone, 
Notes that were Sorrow’s own 
Gushed from thy breast as ifthrill’d with some wrong; 
Then, as if Hope sprang high, 
Up to the choral sky 
Swept thy full heart on the wings of thy song. 


Hid in thy hermit-tree, 
Musing in melody, 
Breath’st thou that strain to some home of the past? 
Whence thy sweet nestlings fled, 
Those thy fond care had fed : 
Gav’st thou them wings but to leave thee at last ? 


Thus ’tis in life, sweet bird, 
They whom our hearts preferred— 
They whom we cherished and hoped to call ours— 
Left us for others then : 
Who would be mothers, then, 
When o’er affection such destiny lours! 


Yet in thy lonely lot 
Still dost thou sorrow not 
Vainly as those who far less should repine ; 
Oh, in his solitude, 
Would that man’s gratitude 
Soar’d to his Maker in vespers like thine! 


Voice of the nightingale, 
Heard in the twilight vale, 
Filling with sweetness thy hermitage lone, 
Blest is thy vesper vow, 
Holy and tender now ; 
Would that man’s gratitude equalled thine own! 


CHARLES SWAIN. 





















































456 ROME.—GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE.—DRNMARK.—HANOVER. 


ROME. 

The Jews in this city have a certain quar- 
ter assigned to them, which is locked up 
every night at a particular hour. Many 
among them are said to believe that the Mes- 
siah is destined to arrive in Rome on a 
Saturday, and to enter by the Porta del 
Popolo, the ancient Via Cassia. - A singular 
anecdote is related of a high dignitary of the 
church in illustration. A few years ago, a 
wealthy Jew, who had been converted to 
the Christian faith, played his cards so well 
as to be elevated to the rank of cardinal. 
Some of his colleagues, however, doubted 
the sincerity of his conversion, and a wager 
was laid by one, engaging to prove that, 
with all his seeming reverence for his new 
faith, the proselyte still cherished the old 
belief respecting the Messiah. In pursuance 
of his design, the cardinal invited them all, 
including the ex-Jew, to a grand banquet, on 
a Saturday, at his villa, situated about a mile 
from the city on the Via Cassia. Shortly 
after dusk, a loud rattling of carriages and 
cracking of whips was heard, accompanied 
by shouts and hurrahs from the postilions, 
who had, of course, been previously instruct- 
ed in their respective parts. ‘The poor con- 
vert on whom all eyes were fixed, was ob- 
served to turn very pale, and mutter some- 
thing inaudibly, when a servant rushing in, 
exclaimed that the Messiah was on the point 
of entering Rome by the Porta del Popolo. 
This was too much for the Jew, for Jew he 
still was in heart; throwing down his cap, 
and rending his clothes, he cried, ** Oh, had 
I known of this day, never, never, would I 
have become a Christian!’’ ‘This was proof 
sufficient for his colleagues, by whom the 
whole story was reported to the Pope. As 
may be supposed, the unfortunate victim 
was speedily degraded from his holy office, 
but whether he once more relapsed to his 
ancient faith, or still adhered to the Christian 
doctrine, tradition does not mention.—.ins- 
worth’s Magazine. 

a 
DENMARK. 

The recent changes, which have been 
effected, fix the military establishment at 
17,169 Infantry, in time of peace, and 
49,301 in time of war; 3916 Cavalry in the 
one, and 10,727 in the other; 3409 Artillery- 
men and 937 horses in peace, and 8153 men 
and 144 guns in war; the Engineers at 295 
in peace, and 847 in war. In the former 
case, therefore, the Army will be 25,000 
strong, and in the latter, 69,169. 


GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE, 

Nothing can be more perfect than the 
order and decorum enforced by the police, 
which is rather felt than seen; but this is 
not all. ‘There is a universal expression of 
childlike candour and good nature in the 
faces of the people—especially of the ser- 
vant-girls, which shows how easy a task 
their rulers have. ‘Though every house is 
crowded with strangers, and changes its in- 
mates almost every month, and though the 
temptations to dishonesty must be frequent 
and great, yetexamples of it are rare. ‘I'he 
poor things come from all the country round, 
to serve during the season, and for sucha 
trifle! ‘This is all they carry back to their 
poor village for the long dreary winter; yet 
they are gay, anxious to please, laborious and 
honest. I confess stand amazed and humbled 
before such virtue, as I have often done at 
home before the virtues of the poor, What 
a patient, ungrudging, unenvying, temper! 
W hat kindness of heart! What constant self- 
denial! Whatconscience! The litle children 
are charming. Indeed, all over Germany 
the babes are a constant subject of wonder 
and delight to me. One never sees them 
quarrel. Often and often have I watched 
groups of poor little children sitting in the 
dirt, or playing in the streets, and admired 
for hours the tranquil, gentle nature of the 
little things. No blows, no mischievous 
tricks, no snatching away things from one 
another, no screaming. ‘his is so striking 
to any body who has seen the violence and 
cruelty of French children, or the overbear- 
ing and quarrelsome propensities of English 
ones, that itis impossible not to recognize 
an original difference of blood.—.2@thenzum. 
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HANOVER. 

The corps of offices, on the active-service 
roll for 1842, comprised six Lieutenant- 
Generals, twelve Major-Generals, nine Colo- 
nels, twenty-two Lieutenant-Colonels, thirty- 
five Majors, thirty-six Captains of Cavalry, 
and three of the Gensdarmerie; one hundred 
and ten Captains of Infantry, three of Engi- 
neers, and nineteen of Artillery; one hundred 
and forty-four First-Lieutenants and two hun- 
dred and twenty-one Second-Lieutenants ; 
twenty Quartermasters to regiments and bat- 
talions, and forty-nine Surgeons. By the last 
Census, which was taken on the first of July, 
1839, the kingdom of Hanover had a popula- 
tion of 1,722,107; and the number of dwel- 





ling-houses amounted to 246,053. 
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LETTERS, SCIENCE AND ART. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Baitisu Socrety or Arts.—Mr. W. Pole, vice- 
president, in the chair. The secretary read a des- 
cription of Mr. Stephens’s life preserver, or porta- 
ble life-ball, a model of which was laid before the 
meeting. The apparatus consists of a hollow metal 
ball, cased with cork and quilted over, about five 
inches in diameter, to which are brazed or rivetted 
three eyes. Through one of the eyes ‘is rove a 
line which passes round the ball, and is again 
brought through the eye in the opposite direction ; 
both parts are then seized together outside the eye, 
leaving sufficient line with a thimble in the end to 
form a bight. The standing part of the line is 
then passed through the thimble and a noose form- 
ed sufficiently large to admit of it passing over a 
person’s shoulders to fasten round his waist. ‘The 
other two eyes are placed opposite to each other, 
through which a piece of line is rove round the 
ball, and seized in four places so as to form grum- 
metts or handles to the “ life-ball,”’ in order that it 
may be the more readily caught hold of or held. 
The “ life-ball,” from its portability, can be carried 
to any part of the vessel and thrown in the direc- 
tion of the person overboard ; whereas the life-buoy, 
when put in operation on a casualty occurring, al- 
though it may be instantaneously Jet go and drop- 
ped, yet from its nature will there remain station- 
ary in the wake of the ship, and unless the person 
be a good swimmer, it is almost an impossibility 
that he can reach it, particularly should he happen 
to fall overboard to leeward, a circumstance which 
more frequently happens than otherwise. 


Imrortant CHance 1n THE Law.—Mr. Cotting- 
ham, the Union-hall Magistrate, has declared that 
he never will punish any man who was present at 
the battle of Waterloo for any offence short of 
felony. An immense number of Acts of Parliament 
are annulled by this important resolution. People 
talk of the omnipotency of Parliament, but mark 
the omnipotency of a Magistrate, who, with a sic 
volo sic jubeo, sets aside the laws of the legislature 
and of the Jand in favour of a particular class of 
persons. It is possible that Sir James Graham may 
inquire by what right or authority Mr. Cottingham 
promises impunity to Waterloo men for all misde- 
meanors, breaches of the peace, assaults, &c. &c. 
The old-fashioned notion was, that Magistrates 
were bound to administer the law without favour 
or prejudice, but Mr. Cottingham proclaims his 
rule of partiality.—London paper. 


The council of the Shaksperian Society have just 
received from Warwickshire some new and impor. 
tant documents relating to our great dramatist and 
his family. A few of the papers are of a date pos- 
terior to the death of the poet, and refer to mem- 
bers of his family, and they have all been placed 

Voi. 1V.—Auveust, 1843. 39 





in the hands of Sir F. Madden and Mr. Bruce, 
who have undertaken to superintend their publica- 
tion. Malone conjectured that the branch of the 
family of Shakspeare which settled at Stratford 
came from Snitterfield; a supposition which is 
fully confirmed by the recently discovered docu- 
ments. 


FRANCE. 


That colossal bookselling enterprise, the reprint- 
ing of the * Moniteur from 1789 to 1799,” is draw- 
ing towards completion. Of the thirty-two vo- 
lumes, of which the publication will consist, twen- 
ty-nine have already appeared. Twenty-five of 
these volumes contain the complete history of the 
three great revolutionary assemblies: the Constitu- 
ante, the Legislative, and the Convention. Four 
volumes are devoted to the Directory. The Intro- 
duction to the “ Moniteur,” which is wanting in so 
many copies of that most remarkable ofjournals is 
now reprinted. The peculiar value of this new edi- 
tion consists in the scrupulous fidelity with which 
the editors have reproduced the text of this only au- 
thentic record of the extraordinary events of the 
great French revolution. At the present moment, 
when considerable attention is directed to the re- 
printed portions of this celebrated journal, a little 
sketch of its origin and history may not be unin- 
teresting. 

The eminent bookseller Panckoucke first project- 
ed the plan of a daily journal, in size exceeding 
that of any previously existing, and whose columns 
were to be the records of facts and opinions, speech- 
es, and documents. Panckoucke established the 
** Moniteur,”’ the first number of which appeared 
on the 24th of November, 1789, under the twofold 
title of “ La Gazette Nationale, ou le Moniteur Uni- 
versel.’ On the Ist of January, 1811, the paper ap- 
peared under the single title of “ Moniteur Univer- 
sel,’ and from that period its character was no 
longer exclusively political; articles on literature, 
science, and art, occupying a considerable portion 
of its columns. The “ Moniteur’” became a sort 
of encyclopedia, keeping pace with the progress of 
that social renovation to which the encyclopedia of 
Diderot and d’Alembert gave the impulse. 

The earliest contributors to the ‘ Moniteur,” 
were La Harpe, Garat, Lac~etelle, Andrieux, Gin- 
guené, Rabaut-Saint-Etienne, Peuchet, &c., men 
who afierwards distinguished themselves in the 
hierarchy of the public service. 

The first conductor of the “ Moniteur” was M. 
de Mareilly, a man well versed in political science 
and diplomacy. It is a curious fact, that since the 
first appearance of the “* Moniteur”’ on the 24th of 
November, 1789, it has been published daily with- 
out a single interruption. The interval from the 
opening of the States-general on the Sth of May, 
1789, to the 24th of November, 1796, and cenjoint- 
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ly with those additional numbers an introduction | 
was published. From February, 1790, Maret, af- 
terwards minister for foreign aifairs under Napo- | 
leon, superintended for the “ Moniteur,”’ the reports 
of the sittings of the National Assembly. The nar- 
rative form had previously been adopted in these 
reports, but Marat introduced what may be termed 
the dramatic form, that is to say, giving the speeches 
in the first person, accompanied by those descrip- 
tions of action and gesticulation which enable the 
reader to enter into the feelings and passions of the 
speaker. This animated style of reporting the de. 
bates vastly increased the influence and importance 
of the “ Moniteur,’’ whose extensive circulation 
helped to disseminate the principles of the Revo- 
lution. 

During the fifty-four years of its existence the 
“ Moniteur’” has never changed its form, and 
throughout the tumult of the Revolution, it was 
conducted in the spirit of the new order of things, 
at the same time maintaining a Jaudable tone of mo- 
deration. 

About the end of 1793 the editorship fell into the 
hands of Thuan-Grandville, who was succeeded b 
Jourdan after the 9th Thermidor (the fall of Robe- 
spiere). Jourdan retained the management of the 
“* Moniteur” until the establishment of the consu- 
late, when he retired, and Marat, who had by that 
time become a minister, invited M. Sauvo to be- 
come editor: but still keeping the journal under his 
own supervision. 

From the first Nivose, year VIII., a new era 
commenced for the ** Moniteur,” and it became the 
acknowledged official journal of France. Napoleon 
held control over, it, through the medium of Maret 
and Cambacéres, who were responsible for all that 
appeared in its columns. Owing to the restraint 
imposed on the freedom of the press during the em. 
pire, the “ Moniteur” relinquished its reports of the 
legislative debates, and in their place substituted 
the bulletins of the grand army, and polemical arti- 
cles against England. The restoration confirmed 
the “ Moniteur” in its position as official journal. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba to enact the 
drama of the Hundred Days, the “ Moniteur”’ with 
the most tenacious observance of neutrality, an- 
nounced in one and the same number, the depar- 
ture of the king from, and the arrival of the empe- 
ror in, the Tuilleries. Fifteen years later,—that 
is to say, immediately after the July revolution, 
one of the first steps of the provisional government 
was to secure the control of the “* Moniteur;’’ and 
the government of Louis Phillippe consigned the 
superintendence of the journal to the ministerial de- 
partments, whence the various official contribu- 
tions are supplied. After Panckoucke’s death, 
which occurred in 1798, the “ Moniteur” became 
the property of M. Agasse. The latter died in 1813, 
and his widow remained proprietor of the paper till 
her death in January, 1840. M.Saovo, who had 
been principal editor for the space of forty years, 
retired in April, 1840, and his successor, the pre- 
sent editor, is Alphonse Griin, an advocate of Paris. 
The sub-editor is M. Ernest Panckoucke, grandson 
of the founder; and the property of the paper be- 
longs to the heirs of Panckoucke and Agasse. The 
complete collection of the “* Moniteur,” to the 31st 
of December, 1842, comprises one hundred and five 
folio volumes. 





The extensive and valuable library of the late 
distinguished orientalist, Silvestre de Sacy, was 
recently sold by auction in Paris: De Sacy, by his 
will, having ordered that the sale shou'd take place. 
The catalogue contained the description of three 
hundred and sixty-four Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
and Syrian manuscripts, every one of which pos- 
sesses peculiar interest. 


A curious little work, which has lately appeared 
in Paris, forms an excellent supplement to the 
“Military Antiquities of Armandi.” It is entitled 
“ Hlistoire Militaire des Elephans,” and it contains 
a description of the manner in which those formid- 
able animals were trained and employed in the 
wars of the Persians, and the Indian kings, of Al- 
exander and of Pyrrhus, the Carthaginians and the 
Romans, until they disappeared from the armies of 
the west. 


‘There were recently read in a literary salon of 
Paris some fragments of a German work entitled, 
“* Revolutionskizzen aus den Franzoschen Zastan- 
den von 1789 bis 1843.” (Sketches of the Revolu- 
tionary events of France, from 1789 to 1843 ) 
Count Molé, Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, and many 
other persons eminent in literature were present. 
The fragments were listened to with great interest . 
The author has not avowed himself, but is under- 
stood to be M. Fabricius, formerly Charge d’Af- 
faires from the Netherlands to Paris. The book will 
be published in Germany. 


In the compte-rendu of the last sittings of the 
Paris Academy of Science it is mentioned that M. 
Siebo!d the Dutch traveller who resided so long at 
Japan, has presented to the academy several beau- 
tiful maps of that empire, chiefly copied from some 
that were executed by Japanese geographers. M. 
Siebold. renders a tribute of eulogy to the know. 
ledge and accuracy of these learned Japanese. It 
may be added that their zeal for the diffusion of in- 
formation is not less praiseworthy, for it appears 
that Takahasi Saku Sazemu, the principal astrono- 
mer to the Japanese government, having been con- 
victed of communicating the map of the empire to 
a European barbarian, was condemned to two years 
imprisonment and other penalties. 


The literary contest between the Romanticists 
and the Classicists has once more broken out, Vic- 
tor Hugo has planted his standard in the “ Globe,’’ 
and from the columns of the “ Constitutionnel”’ his 
opponents launch against him decrees of excommu- 
nication. The “ Burgraves” was the subject of 
some half-dozen articles in the * Constitutionel,” all 
in a strain of censure. The vast popularity of the 
““ Mystéres de Paris,” has suggested the idea of an- 
other work of the same class, to be entitled “ Les 
Mystéres des Provinces.” Balzac takes the lead, 
and furnishes the first part; the second is from the 
pen of Charles Ballard, one of the redacteurs of the 
“* Messager,” and the tiird is to be written by Fred- 
erick Soulie. 


Allusion has frequently been made to the “ Me. 
moires” which King Louis Phillippe is understood 
to be engaged in writing. It is now stated that 
these ‘“* Mémoires” were begun before 1830, and 
that their date commences with the emigration of 
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the Duke of Orleans to Switzerland. The political 
occupations which claimed the king’s attention af- 
ter the revolution of July caused the “ Memoires” 
to be suspended during several years, but his ma- 
jesty has resumed the task, and devotes to it an 
hour every day. The king, it is said, intends to re- 
commend in his will that the work shall not be 
published till fifty years after his decease, by which 
time most of the individuals on whom judgment is 
pronounced will be removed from the scene of life. 


Paris Acapemy oF Sciences, May 29.—A com- 
munication was received from Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, on the theory of the voltaic pile. The ex- 
periments of the prisoner of Ham have been direct. 
ed to the point which separates the hypothesis of 
Volta from the chemical theory which has succeed- 
ed it. 
direct manner, that the presence of two different 
metals in the circuit is not a necessary condition 
of the production of the current, and he conceives 
that he has established this point by an arrange- 
ment in which the metallic contact takes place be- 
tween two cylinders of copper plunged in two dif- 
ferent liquids. 


SPAIN, 


Attention has recently been attracted in the lite- 


rary circles of Madrid, to a curious manuscript | 


work, in the Spanish language, forming an interest- 
ing “Supplement to the History of the Emperor 
Charles V.”’ and containing some very curious par- 
ticulars of the latter days of that monarch in the 
monastery of St. Justus. This manuscript is the 
production of Don Tomas Gonzalez, a learned ec- 
clesiastic, and the author of a “ Memorial on Philip 
II. of Spain and Queen Mary of England,” which 
forms a portion of the “ Memorias de la Real Aca- 
demia de Historia.” Gonzalez was, during the lat- 
ter period of his life, keeper of the State Archives 
at Simancas, and whilst there he was commission- 
ed by the Historical Academy of Madrid to write 
a “History of the Emperor Charles V. from the 
period of his Abdication.”” Though Gonzalez lived 
to complete this task, yet he died before the work 
appeared in the collection of the “* Memorias” of 
the Academy. At his decease he bequeathed the 
manuscript to his nephew (who succeeded him as 
keeper of the Archives of Simancas,) with direc- 


tions that the sum of three thousand piasters should | 


be paid for the privilege of publishing it. The 
manuscript forms one folio volume of three hun- 


dred pages, neatly written by the hand of a copyist. | 


On the margins there are numerous valuable notes 
and additions in the handwriting of Gonzalez him- 
self. ‘The title is * Vida y muerte del Emperador 
Carlos Quinto en Yuste,” and the work commences 
with an account of the abdication of the emperor 
at Brussels, and the description of his journey tc 
Spain. The illustrative documents, which ure 
copied from the originals, are given in an appen. 
dix. As soon as ihe emperor sets foot on Span. 
ground, the interest of the narrative heightens. 
The sources whence the author has derived his 
materials are of the most authentic and satisfac- 
tory character. The emperor’s daughter, Dona 
Juana, the widow of Prince John of Portugal, and 
during the absence of Philip, regent of Spain, com- 
missioned Don Luis Quijada, the steward, and Don 


The Prince has endeavoured to show, in a| 
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Juan Vasquez de Molina, the private secretary of 
the emperor, to send her a daily report of every 
thing concerning her father. Accordingly, the 
two individuals above named, who were always 
about the person of the emperor, and in the enjoy- 
ment of his fullest confidence, despatched a letter 
every day to Valladolid, where the princess resid- 
ed, describing the emperor’s occupations, state of 
health, conversation, and in short all that took 
place in the monastery of St. Justus. These curi- 
| ous despatches, which are among the archives at 
| Simancas, have furnished Sefior Gonzalez with 
materials for his narrative. Many of the docu- 
ments are given in their literal form, together with 
numerous letters written by the emperor when on 
his journey to Spain, and after he had fixed his 
| abode in the monastery. Heretofore it has gene- 





rally been believed that Charles V., after his retire- 
ment to St. Justus, not only led a monkish life, but 

subjected himself to acts of the most rigorous peni- 
tence. It is even related that he laid himself in a 


| coffin, and had solemn funeral rites performed over 





him whilst living. Robertson, in his “ History of 
Charles V.” gives a circumstantial description of 

this alleged ceremony; after which, he states, the 
emperor was attacked with a fever and died. That 

all this is a mere fiction is proved on the most in- 
, controvertible testimony in the manuscript of Senor 
Gonzalez. The conclusion of the manuscript con- 
sists of an inquiry concerning the birth and early 
life of the celebrated Don John of Austria. As 
long as the emperor lived, Quijada, to whom the 
education of Don John was entrusted, and who 
alone knew the prince’s parentage, refused to di- 
vulge the secret. But after the death of Charles 
V., Quijada formally confessed the illustrious birth 
of Don John. 


ITALY. 


The Swedish Count Palin, who filled a diploma. 
tic mission at the papal court, and died some time 
ago in Rome, left behind him a curious and valua- 
ble collection of Egyptian antiquities. The learned 
Barnabite, Father Ungarelli, has just completed an 
excellently-arranged catalogue of this collection, 
among which there are curiosities of a class not 
found in other collections of Egyptian antiquities. 
It is probable that Count Palin’s collection will be 
purchased for the museum of the Vatican. Besides 
the Egytian antiquities, the collection likewise con- 
tains a considerable number of ancient coins and 
medals; viz., 7718 Greek medals, 804 Roman con- 
sular medals, and 4419 of the time of the empire, 
There are a few specimens of Greek and Roman 
sculpture in Count Palin’s collection, one of which 
is much admired by the connoisseurs of art. It is 
a figure of Venus, called Venus with the slipper. 
It was found in Egypt, but is pronounced to be a 
fine specimen of the classic age of Greek sculpture. 


Baron Sartorius von Waltersleben a short time 
ago leit Palermo on his return to Germany. His 
geognostic map of Mount Etna, the fruit of six 
years’ indefatigable labour, is nearly completed. 


The Duke di Serra Falco’s book on the antiqui- 
ties of Sicily, is now finished, and the author is en- 
gaged in collecting materials for a work of smaller 
dimensions and less profound research, but also 





relating to the monuments of Sicily. 
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The sculptor, Persico, of Naples, has just com- 
pleted the colossal marble group which he was 
commissioned to execute by the government of the 
United States. It is destined to adorn the summit 
of the capitol of the city of Washington. The 
group consists of two figures, one representing Co- 
lumbus, and the other an Indian female. The lat- 
ter is timidly turning away from the European 
stranger, but at the same time directing towards 
him a glance of curiosity. ‘The design as well as 
the masterly execution of the group excite general 
admiration. 


An autcgraph of the emperor Napoleon was dis- 
covered in a singular manner some weeks ago at 
Perugia. The autograph consists of an order to 
the army, and a bill of exchange for two millions 
of francs, addressed to General Massena. ‘The pa- 
per was enclosed within a five-franc piece, which 
having the appearance of bad money, a person to 
whom it was offered in payment, broke it and found 
the document within it. 


Ata late meeting of the archeological institu. 
tion in Rome, a very learned paper by Dr. Henzen 
was read. It treated of the remarkable Mosaic in 
the Villa Borghese, representing the gladiator com- 
bat. Two accompanying bronze busts of small 
size were exhibited. In one, the traits of the elder 
Brutus were recognizable, just as they appear in the 
celebrated bust of the capitol. ‘I he other represent- 
ed a young and beautiful female. Both basts had 
been first found in the ruins of Herculaneum, and 
were last century presented by the King of Naples 
toa lady. It is deserving of remark, that the Con- 
sular ‘T'rabea appears in this Herculaneum bust of 
Brutus precisely as in the bust of the capitol. Tak- 
ing it for granted that this is a real Brutus, there 
is some probability in the supposition that the com. 
panion bust represents Lucretia. 


A letter from Palermo, dated May 27th, contains 


the following:—“ The whole of Alfieri’s works | 


have been prohibited by a decree of the Censor. 
‘This measure excites no small degree of astonish- 
ment. ‘Though some of Alfieri’s writings may na- 
turally be very objectionable to the government, 
yet it is not easy to divine any reason for the pre- 
sent extensive prohibition, especially considering 
the long interval that has elapsed since the publi- 
cation of all the author’s works. The prohibition 
at first laid on Thiers’s “ History of the Revolu- 
tion,” was long ago raised, and an edition of the 
work was actually in the press at Naples, a fact not 
a little extraordinary when it is recollected in what 
terms the author, in certain passages, speaks of the 
relations of the Neapolitan court. Butlo! The 
Censor has once more forbidden the publication, 
when it was understood to be half printed.” 


GERMANY. 


Dr. Franz Dinglestedt, a young writer of very 
great talent, and a well known contributor to some 
of the principal German journals, is said to have 
received from the King of Wurtemberg an appoint- 
ment to which a handsome salary is attached. Dr. 
Dinglestedt, who was in Vienna when the appoint- 
ment was conferred on bim, immediately proceeded 
to Stuttgard to pay his respects to the king, and to 
entcr upon his new duties. 
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A German translation of Victor Hugo’s “ Bur- 
graves” has been performed at Hamburg. The 
translation is the production of Anton Schrader, a 
young poet of Dresden. 


The German journals have announced the inten- 
tion of Theodor Hell to resign the management of 
the “ Abend-Zeitung” at the end of June. Dr. 
Schneider, of Dresden, is named as the future 
editor. 


Uhland is now in Leipsic. He is preparing an 
important historical work for the press, and spends 
some hours every day in the library. On his arri- 
val the students assembled and saluted him with a 
tremendous Vivat. The old bard displayed much 
feeling in responding to the compliment. 


Professor Beettiger, of Frankfort on the Maine, 
has succeeded in producing coloured Photographic 
portraits. Alexander von Humboldt, on a recent 
visit to Frankfort, was an eyewitness of Professor 
Beettiger’s first successful experiments in this way, 
and expressed himself much pleased with them. 


A new composition of Mendelssohn Partholday 
has lately excited great attention at Leipsic, where 
the composer at present fills the post of director of 
the Musical Conservatory. His new production is 
adapted to the words of the celebrated scene in 
Gethe’s “ Faust,” Die erste Walburgische Nacht 
(The Orgie of the Witches). It is described as 
being one of the boldest and most original produc- 
tions of the author of “St. Paul.” 


HOLLAND. 


A monument is about to be erected in Amster- 
dam to the Memory of Rembrandt. An artist 
named Boyer, a native of Amsterdam, is commis- 
sioned to furnish the design. 


The report which has been for some time circu- 
lated respecting the suppression of the University 
of Utrecht, is now understood to be devoid of foun- 
dation. 


SWITZERLAND. 


M. Olivier, of Lausanne, has become the editor 
of the “ Revue Suisse,” a periodical publication 
originally established on the plan of the French 
* Revue des Deux Mondes.” Olivier is himself a 
writer of considerable talent, and he has secured 
the co-operation of several distinguished literary 
men. The publication embraces a wide range of 
subjects, viz. politics, literature, science, and art. 
M. Agassiz, of Neufchatel, is engaged to furnish a 
portion of the scientific information. 


Whilst digging in a cellar at Aarau, in Argovie, 
some workmen recently discovered, at a depth of 
twelve feet below the surface, the remains of an 
ancient road. The construction of the road, to 
gether with some ancient coins found in the same 
spot, lead to the inference that it was anciently the 
Roman road leading from Windish to Olten. 


SWEDEN. 


It will be recollected that the manuscripts de- 
posited by Gustavus III. in the University of Upsala, 
and examined in the year 1842, in confurmity with 
that monarch’s will, are not of later date than 1786. 
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Another collection of manuscripts relating to Gus- 
tavus has recently been brought to light, and their 
dates extend to the last year of his reign. 


DENMARK. 


It is a curious fact, that the society formed at 
Copenhagen for the maintenance and extension of 
the Danish language in the northern part of the 
Duchy of Schleswig, comprises members from all 
the provinces of Denmark, excepting Schleswig. It 
would seem that in that part of the kingdom the 
sympathy for the Danish language is not very 
great; and P. H. Lorenzen, of Hadersleben, the zeal- 
ous champion of the national tongue, complains bit- 
terly of this indifference in some articles which he 
has published in a Copenhagen journal. 


Lorenzen has sent one hundred thalers to the edi- 
tor of the “ Dannevirke,” a journal which supports 
Danish interests, to assist in defraying the amount 
of a fine to which the publication was lately sen- 
tenced. The Editor Koch merely lends his name 
to the “‘ Dannevirke,’ of which the real and active 
managers are Profesors Paulsen and Flor, of the 
University of Kiel. In the case of the “ Feedre. 
landet,” respecting which so much has recently 
been said, the nominal editor, who was cited before 
the Criminal Chamber, and threatened with impri- 
sonment and bread and water, was a shoemaker. 


Some notion of the present amount of literary 
taste in Denmark, may be gathered from the report 
of the directors of a reading society called the 
Atheneum, which was established in Copenhagen 
Jast year. The number of native members is seven 
hundred and fifty, which number neither increased 
nor diminished throughout last year; bat two hun- 
dred and fifty-four tickets of monthly subscription, 
and four hundred and ninety-nine of weekly sub. 
scription were issued to foreigners. The number 
of journals and periodical publications regularly 
taken by the society, amounts to one hundred and 
sixty-one. Of these, forty-two are published in 
Copenhagen, thirteen in the Danish provinces, eight 
in Norway, and five in Sweden (making altogether 
sixty-eight in the northern languages): fifty-seven 
are German, twenty French, fifteen English, and 
one North American. During last year the library 
of the institution was enriched by upwards of one 
thousand one hundred and seventy-eight new books 
and pamphlets. 


EGYPT. 


The vast extent of interesting and instructive 
information to be derived from the Prussian Ex- 
pedition now exploring Egypt, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Lepsius, promises to fulfil the most 
sanguine expectations. The individuals engaged 
in the expedition are eminently qualified by their 
knowledge and habits of research to throw light 
on those mysterious forms which the relics of an- 
tiquity present, and have always presented to mo- 
modern observers: not only to our contemporary 
inquirers, but to the learned of remote ages, who, 
though ancients to us, were but moderns to the 
Pyramids and the Hieroglyphics. It is satisfacto- 
ry to know that the present intelligent investiga- 
tors, for whose selection and appointment the learn- 
ed of Europe have to thank his Prussian Majesty, 





are not to confine themselves exclusively to the ex” 
planation of the past. The political relations of the 
surrounding states, and the facilities to be obtained 
for commercial intercourse with them, together 
with the statistics and natural history of those dis- 
tant regions, are the objects of attentive inquiry. 
Much information may likewise be looked for re- 
specting the religion and habits of the people. In 
Egypt, antiquities are not the only objects involved 
in mystery; there hangs over the whole state of 
society a veil, which is now likely to be, at least in 
part, uplifted. 

The Prussian papers contain many letters from 
persons connected with the expedition of Dr. Lep- 
sius. Of these communications, the most recent 
are dated in the first weeks of May. We subjoina 
few extracts, abridged so as to accommodate our 
limits; but we call attention to the portions we do 
insert, as the original communications from which 
they are made are published under the sanction of 
the Prussian government. 

“In February,” says one of the correspondents, 
whose communications we chiefly follow, ‘* Lepsi- 
us, Bonomi, and I, made an excursion on the road 
towards Fayum, whither we intended soou to direct 
our researches. But as we made several halts on 
the way, we only got as far as Meidum, the dis- 
trict in which the last important Pyramid, called 
the Pyramida furba, is situated. This Pyramid, 
rising by several diminishing portions, like an im- 
mense tower, is splendidly built. Theexamination 
of it has enabled us to draw unexpected conclusions 
respecting the construction of these colossal monu- 
ments, whereby we have been induced to believe 
that they are formed of portions encased one within 
another. To the south, on the margin of the hol- 
low, stands the colossus of Sesostris, in a fine state 
of preservation. Particularly beautiful are the rows 
of palm-trees when the moon shines, and the bright 
leaves, agitated by the wind, reflect the silver light 
in a thousand ways. 

“The soil here is extremely fertile, but four- 
fifths of the produce go to the pasha. Nearly every 
village is in arrear for imposts. In Sakkara and 
Abusis, the people do not stand high in moral cha- 
racter, yet they have all patriarchal manners. 

“ Yesterday evening, the sheik visited us with 
his guard, and took coffee in our tent: he had with 
him his singer, who, crouching down, sang with 
expressive motions and gestures, the favourite ro- 
mance of “ Abu Zeid,” an account of which may 
be found in Lane’s interesting work. The singer, 
with great readiness continued to display his vocal 
powers, and prolonged his vocal performances dur- 
ing the whole night. My tent was at some little 
distance, but I could distinctly hear the singing ; 
and I listened with interest to the simple and mono- 
tonous melodies. 

** The people are a tolerably good-looking race. 
Such handsome countenances as those of Alatri and 
Olevano, are not certainly to be seen here, but every 
one is well formed. Their figures are slender but 
vigorous. Their clothing is slight; but constant 
movement in the open air keeps them in a state of 
perfect health and activity. 

** Whenever I leave the solitude of our desert to 
visit Cairo, I am struck with the wonderful variety 
of oriental life. Nothing can be compared with the 
extraordinary spectacle presented by the occupa- 
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tions of the busy multitude in the port of old Cairo. 
Immense heaps of various kinds of grain lie shovel- 
led up in masses. Near these heaps sit the owners, 
smoking with the usual air of oriental repose. To 
and fro pass merchants in their ample draperies, 
Bedouins in rags, and soldiers in dirty uniforms. 
Here and there is seen an Arnaut, showily dressed, 
and armed with pondrous weapons richly adorned. 
Various wares are offered for sale by hawkers 
of every colour, from the darkest negro-black to the 
fairest European tint. Horses trot, and camels 
stalk about among the groups. The magnificent 
river, called the yavxu ceve, in an inscription found 
near the Pyramids, is covered by innumerable barks 


and boats of every size, moving in all directions 
under their picturesque triangular-formed sails. 
“In the middle of the river rises the Island of 
Rodda, with its luxuriant gardens, and shining 
white houses built in the modern Turkish style. 


On the opposite shore are descried the palms and 
minarets of Gizeh, and beyond in the blue distance, 


the grandeur of the Pyramids awakens admiration. 

“We rode to Cairo on the 4th of April, to pay 
our respects to Prince Albrecht, who received us 
all very kindly, and was particularly attentive to 
Lepsius, who regularly dined with him, and accom- 
panied him everywhere. The prince afterwards 
came to Sakhara to return the visit, and he made 
an agreeable impression on all with whom he had 
any intercourse. 

“I must now say something of the festivities of 
Mulid en Nebbi, that is to say, the celebration of 
the prophet’s birthday. WhatI have hitherto seen 
of the religious life of the Mahometans, has made 
an unexpected impression on me; inasmuch as I 
have found a considerable deal of gaiety. The great 
square, called Birket el Eskebieh (which is laid 
under water at the periods of inundation), and the 
adjoining streets in which confectionaries are sold, 
presert a brilliant aspect on festival nights, when 
they are splendidly illuminated with large coloured 
lamps. Numbers of spacious tents, well lighted up, 
are thrown open: some serve for coffee-houses, and 
others are appropriated to the religious dances. 
Lamps of various forms are hung upon poles, and a 
multitude of seesaws, swings, &c., afford amuse- 
ment to both young and old children. Groups sit 
in circles round the story-tellers, the dancers, and 
the singers of “Abu Zeid,” and other romances. 
Now and then appears a dervise, intoxicated partly 
with drink and partly with fanaticism, walking 
behind a flag bearing inscriptions. Here some der- 
vises are dancing, and there, others are singing a 
chapter from the koran. Some mount on tables 
and benches, and repeatedly mutter the word Allai! 
accompanied by strange movements and gestures. 
They begin in a low tone of voice, gently nodding 
their heads, and elevating their hands; then they 
raise their voices to a loud tone, and roar till they 
become absolutely hoarse, Allah! Allah! is con- 
stantly repeated with frightful distortions of the 
body and countenance, whilst here and there one 
falls down as if in an epileptic fit. Presently an 
old sheik, of venerable appearance, with a long grey 
beard reaching to his girdle, stations himself against 
one of the poles on which the lamps are fixed. He 
is bareheaded, even by day, under the hottest sun, 
and he stands with his arms folded, and continually 
moving his head from right to left. 





“These strange spectacles brought forcibly to 
my mind some observations in Schelling’s lectures. 
It seemed as though we beheld, laid open before us, 
this enthusiastic religion of antiquity, which in 
spite of its wild orgies has its character concentra- 
in one God. Islamism is a religion in essence an- 
terior to Christianity, but the moral character of 
the East is still fundamentally in the same state as 
that in which Islamism founded it. 

“ During the daytime we observed females in the 
crowd, but at night not one was to be seen. On 
one occasion, indeed, I saw at night a figure called 
a dervise, which was in reality a woman wrapped 
up in a heap of rags, without any veil, and her dis. 
hevelled hair flying about. She was laughed at 
and jeered by the crowd who followed her, and she 
did not spare them in return. She brandished a 
large stick, and was to all appearance insane. 

“ The conclusion of the festival was rendered in- 


teresting by the procession of Islam, The sheik 
of one of the dervise sects came from the Mosque 


where he had been praying, and attended by a vast 
retinue, proceeded at noon through the Esbekieh 
square, to the residence of another sheik. A great 
multitude had collected in the square to see the 
procession, and whilst waiting for it the time was 
filled up in eating and drinking. At length the 
crowd divided, and the people ranged themselves in 
rows, forming a lane or pass. A number of fana- 
tical and highly excited dervises rushed in a disor- 
derly manner into the pass. Foaming at the mouth, 
and staring with bull-like yet lifeless eyes, they 
roared, Allah! Allah! After advancing a few paces 
they threw themselves on their faces on the ground. 
Their example was followed by many of the peo- 
ple, and thus a sort of pavement of human bodies 
was formed. They lay crosswise and close toge- 
ther, with their arms stretched out. At their 
heads and feet stood rows of spectators. A few 
other dervises stepped across the bodies, and after 
praying and muttering the name of Allah! lay 
down beside the rest. As well as I could reckon, 
more than one hundred bodies lay prostrate, and 
closely packed in this manner. Many of them lay 
trembling in every limb, but still repeating Allah! 
By and by appeared a sheik’s procession of flag- 
bearers on foot, who stepped across the bodies, and 
in a few minutes came the sheik himself, a venera- 
ble-looking old man, on horseback. His horse, 
which was led by two drivers, was at first a little 
unmanageable when required to pass over the bo- 
dies. However, after some resistance, the attend- 
ants got the animal to move forward, stepping very 
cautiously and deliberately. Some dervises follow- 
ed, but the sight was truly horrible. There was 
every likelihood that the poor wretches who lay 
stretched on the ground would be trampled to death, 
for they were so close together that it was scarcely 
possible for the horse to place his hoof between any 
two of them. At length most of them sprang up 
and joined the procession, but many were so much 
hurt that they were unable to rise without help. 
Some appeared almost senseless from the bruises 
they had received, and others slipped away evi- 
dently in great pain, notwithstanding the assertion, 
which was repeated from mouth to mouth among 
the crowd, that not one of them had received the 
least hurt, all having been saved by the word Al- 
lah! and the prayers which the sheik put up for 
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them on the previous night. The sheik proceeded 
to visit another sheik, in the courtyard of whose 
residence the same ceremony of prostration was 
repeated. A great number of persons of distinction 
were invited by the sheik, and among them the 
principal Europeans: I joined the company, and 
found no cause to regret having witnessed this 
strange religious ceremony, and having observed 
the state of degradation to which human nature 
may be reduced by fanaticism. I was, however, 
glad to get off soon, and mounting my dromedary I 
rode back through rows of palm-trees to our en- 
campment, where we Europeans held a temporal 
Easter festival in that part of the wilderness which 


we call our own desert.” 
According to the latest accounts received from 





|completed. Of these, seven volumes comprise the 
king’s historical writings; three, his philosophic 
| works; six, his poems; and five, his correspond- 
,ence. Only nine volumes are now wanting to com- 
| plete the thirty of which the whole collection is to 
consist ; and these will be ready in a year. 


The Prussian government is preparing to send a 
small scientific expedition to explore some parts of 
the Caucasus. Dr. Koch, of Jena, and Dr. Rose, 
the brother of the late Mr. Rose, the eminent San- 
scrit scholar, are to be at the head of this expedi- 
tion. Prussia is at the present moment sending 
scientific explorers to all the least-known corners of 


| the globe. 





AUSTRIA. 


Dr. Lepsius and his companions, they had left the | 


Pyramids of Gizeh and Sakkara, and formed an | 


encampment at Fayum, where they are prosecuting 
their investigations. The curious and important 


discoveries made by Dr. Lepsius in relation to the 
Egyptian Dynasties, afford reason to conclude that 
the Prussian expedition will unfold a far richer 
store of archeological information than was col- 
lected by the great French expedition. 


PRUSSIA. 


The friends and admirers of Professer Schelling 
have recently had a medal struck in honour of him. 
Two of these medals, one in gold, and the other in 
silver, were recently presented to the Professor, by 
a deputation of literary men. The medals were 
accompanied by an address, written on parchment, 
expressing the high gratification which the friends 
of Schelling had enjoyed in attending his lectures 
and hearing expounded from his own lips the phi- 
losophy of Revelation, of which he is the founder. 
The medal bears on one side a good likeness of 
Herr von Schelling, and on the other an emblemat- 
ical representation of his philosophy. 


The celebrated sculptor, Rauch, has now fully 
completed his model for the colossal equestrian sta- 
tue of Frederick the Great. The statue is to be 
cast in bronze and erected in Berlin, in the square 
between the university and the palace of the prince 
of Prussia. The late King Frederick William III, 
shortly before bis death, laid the foundation-stone 
for the pedestal on which this statue is to be raised. 
Old Fritz is represented on horseback, and looking 
downwards:—the sharp intellectual expression of 
the countenance has been happily caught by Rauch. 


The costume was a subject of great perplexity to | 


the artist; but he finally determined on adopting 
the dress with which the memory of Frederick is 
familiarized in the minds of the people: viz. the 
cocked-hat and the Prussian uniform; the inelegant 
effect of the latter being somewhat modified by the 
ample folds of the ermine mantle which is draped 
on the figure. At each angle of the pedestal are 
equestrian figures of Frederick’s principal mar- 
shal’s ; and on square tablets on the four sides are 
represented in relief, those classes of society with 
which Frederick came into contact in his charac- 
ters of sovereign, legislator, author, and artist. 


Professor Preuss, the editor of the collected works 
of Frederick the Great, is now advancing rapidly 
with his task. Twenty-one volumes are already 


The emperor Charles IV., founded the universi- 
| ty of Prague by a golden bull, dated April 7th, 


1348: consequently the fifth centennial anniversary 
of the establishment of that learned institution, will 
happens on the 7th of April, 1848. It is intended 


to celebrate the event by a grand national jubilee, 
and a committee has already been appointed to 
commence the necessary preparations. It is pro- 
posed, on the occasion of the jubilee, to found a new 
literary periodical publication, and to print a curi- 
ous old Hungarian manuscript, as a splendid speci- 
men of typography. 


Donizetti has recently been engaged on several 
sacred compositions, which the Vienna critics speak 
of in terms of high praise. Among them are an 
Offertorium, an Ave Maria, and a Miserere. 


In the Franciscan church at Insbruck a beauti- 
ful monument has been erected to the memory of 
the Tyroleans who have fallen in the various strug- 
gles that have arisen to resist foreign invasion since 
the year 1796. The Archduke John attended the 
ceremony, which was rendered exceedingly impos- 
ing by the observance of military solemnities. On 
the base of the monument is the following inscrip- 
tion: Seinen inden Befreiungskampfen gefallenen 
| S@hnen, das dankbare Vaterland. (The grateful 
country to her sons who have fallen in the strug- 
gles for freedom. ) 





BELGIUM. 


A very curious collection of old historical docu- 
ments was recently sold by auction at Ghent, They 
were the property of General Vandermissen, who 
disposed of them, together with other property, 
previously to his departure from Belgium, in pur- 
suance of his sentence of banishment. All the 
most important documents were purchased for the 
archives of the Belgian government. Among them 
are the rolls of expenses in the households of Philip- 
le-Bon, Charles-le-Temeraire, and Philip-le-Beau ; 
several very important documents relating to the 
arming of the fleet sent by Philippe-le-Bon to the 
aid of the island of Rhodes when besieged by the 
Turks; and some charters having reference to the 
sovereignty exercised by Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
over the duchy of Luxemburg, at the end of the 
14th and commencement of the 15th centuries. 
Some documents in the collection, relating to 
Tournai, were purchased by the corporation of that 
city. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


OBITUARIES. 


The Berlin papers announce the death of Captain 
Frederick Krug von Nidda, at the age of sixty-se- 
ven. He was a member of the Thuringen Saxon 
society for the discovery and explanation of national 
antiquities. He was distinguished for his poetic 
talent as well as for his learning. 


Lanner, the celebrated waltz composer, died at 
Vienna in the beginning of April last. The popu- 
larity which his compositions enjoy throughout Eu- 
rope, amounts to a positive furore in Vienna, his na- 
tive city, where the composer as well as his works 
was almost idolized by all classes of the people from 
high to low. Lanner’s death was a subject of deep 
and sincere regret throughout the Austrian capital, 
and his funeral gave occasion to a marked demon. 
stration of public respect. The procession as it 
moved along was accompanied by about 60,000 
persons of various ranks ond conditions, all habited 
in deep mourning. All the public and municipal 
authorities attended. 


The dramatic writer, Wilhelm Vogel, died lately 
in Vienna at an advanced age. Vogel’s last pro- 
duction, entitled “ Ein Handbillet Friedrichs 11.” 
a short time ago obtained a reward, which was sent 
to the author from Berlin, by his majesty the King 
of Prussia. 


M. Vottem, Professor of Anatomy in the Univer. 
sity of Liege, was lately killed by an unfortunate 
accident. Whilst he has driving in his tilbury on 
the banks of the Meuse, his horse took fright and 
dashed into the river. M. Vottem was drowned. 
He was one of the most distinguished Professors of 
the University of Liege, where he succeeded the 
celebrated Fohman in the chair of Anatomy. 


Dr. Bulard, well known by his travels in the 
East, and his writings on the Plague, died lately 
at Dresden, in his thirty-eighth year. His life was 
devoted to the service of humanity. In Cairo, Al- 
exandria, Smyrna, and Constantinople, he frequent- 
ly passed whole days and nights in attendance on 
persons infected with the plague. He shut himself 
up in Leander's Tower among the unfortunate vic- 
tims of the malady, and was the last to leave the 
place which the people of the country would not 
even approach. 


Johann Lenting, professor of philosophy and po- 
lite literature in the University of Groningen, died 
on the 2d of June, at the age of fifty-three. His 
death is a great loss. 


In April last, Capt. C. A. Gosselman died at Ny- 
keeping, at the age of forty-three. He was cele- 











brated for his travels, especially in South America, 
of which he has written interesting narratives. 


The Chevalier de Gaussens, the patriarch of 
French diplomatists, died recently in Paris at the 
age of 96. He successively filled the important ap- 
pointments of French minister to Frederick the 
Great and Chargé d’A ffaires to the Court of Sweden. 
In this latter capacity he was present at the masque- 
rade at which Ankerstroem shot Gustavus III., and 
and was an eyewitness of the assassination. 


The death of Frederick Von Adelung, director 
of the Asiatic Academy of St. Petersburgh, has al- 
ready been noticed. ‘The following biographical 
particulars relating to that distinguished scholar, 
are collected from an authentic source. 

He was born at Siettin in the year 1768, and 
was the nephew (not the son, as has been errone- 
ously stated) of the great linguist of the same name. 
In 1787 he entered the University of Leipsic, where 
he devoted some years to the study of Jurisprudence 
and Philosophy. He then accepted the appointment 
of tutor in the family of a Courland lady of rank. 
In 1794 he visited St. Petersburgh, where he be- 
came Censor, and subsequently manager of the 
German theatre in that capital. In the year 1803, 
the Emperor Alexander appointed him tutor to his 
two younger brothers, the Grand Dukes Nicholas 
and Michael After 1813 he became the coadjutor 
of the Imperial Chancellor, Count Rumyanzoff, in a 
task of vast labour and research, viz. the collection 
and arrangement of all the existing ancient manu- 
scripts relating to the early “ History of Russia.” 
These united labours, which were continued till the 
chancellor’s death, brought to light a great store of 
curious historical information. In 1824, Adelung 
received the appointment of director of the Asiatic 
Academy, which he held till his death. Of his nu- 
merous writings on antiquities, one of the most es- 
teemed is the “ Description of the Korson Gates of 
the Cathedral of St. Sophia at Novgorod.” Among 
Adelung’s philological works, the most important 
in point of learning and research are his “ Biblio- 
theca Sanscrita” (Literature of the Sanscrit Lan- 
guage), and his “ Bibliotheca Glottica” (a General 
Survey of all known languages and their Dialects). 
From 1801 to 1806 he was a contributor to a maga- 
zine edited by Storch, and entitled “ Russia under 
Alexander I.” On the early condition of Russia, 
he had intended to publish in three separate works ; 
and he had collected an ample store of materials 
from Rome, Vienna, London, and Stockholm. But 
he died at St. Petersburgh on the 30th of January 
last, in the 75th year of his age. 
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